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Opinions of th.e !Press. 

"We hfLYt beoi^ reader of the Farmer fur manj jears, and would not part with its eompaaj 
for ten times its oost " — Le Seur (Mian.) Heratd, 

" It contains a Taat amount of most interesting matter/'— u4pp^/on Cfreteent. 

" It has improTed mightily" — Waupun Timet. 

*'ConlaiBS a great Tariety of articles tn the departments of Agrieulture, HortieuUure, 8tock, 
B^ei, Mining, MeobaDtos, Health, News and Home Miscellaaj, fto. has beoome a State Insti- 
tute, which our farming oommnnities will do well to patronise if they study their own interestB." 
-^Raeini Journal. 

*^ The Farmer is one of the indispensables of every farm or household, as a hand-book of taI- 
■able information respecting Agrieulture, Horticulture, the Mechanic and Domestic Arts, &o." 
•— /Vet0of< Transcript. 

** The best monthly Agricultural Paper in the West, and one which fivmers may rely upon im« 
plioitly — ffudtoH (Minn.) Democrat 

"It is crowded with articles of great interest.-" — St. Croixian 

** The Editor is an able writer and gets up a grand good psper." — Sastem (Maine,} Farmer. 

*' It is a home publication richly worth the one dollar asked for it, and CTcry farmer should 
help to sustain it."—> ITdu/mn Timee. 

*'It is the cheapest and best publication in the country forthe money." — Watertown Rep. 

" We are proud to say, it is the best looking as it is one of the most taluable agricultural jour* 
nala in this western country." — Milwaukee Sentinel. 

'* In our opinion the Witconsin Farm^ is saperior in several respeots to Eastern periodicals of 
the same cUss." — Oreen Lake Spctator. 

** A very interesting Agricultural periodical ; is edited with ability * * * and ranks 
among the best industrial journals published.' — Toledo (Ohio) Blade. 

*4f it is not worth one dollar a year we never seen a publication that was. Try iV^—Mimito- 
voe THbune. * 

'* The JViteonxin Farmer iB better adapted to their wants and is, in all respects better salted 
to the faftners of this State than any eastern paper can be." — Kewaunee £nterprixe. 

'* In the 14th year of its existence ; having stood through the times— good and bad^the faith* 
fnl advocate of the true interests of Agricultnre in Wisconsin. — Wi$eon*in Pinery. 

*^ Qr^atly improved of late and may now be ranked amonz the leading agricultural periodicals. 
« * * Should be liberally supported.''— iVbr/A Star^ ^Hudson.) 

'^ Every farmer should pride himself in sustaining it." — Juneau Co, Argue. 

*' Now gotten up in the best of style, and deserves the support of every Wisconsin farmer."-^ 
Orant Co. Witneee. 

^* One of the papers that every intelligent fkrmer considers indispensable. — Racine Journal. 

" The Editor, Prof. Hott, is untiring in his efforts to furnish valuable agricultural informa- 
tion, specially adapted to this section of the Union."— iTtfnofAa Tribune. 

** It meets the wants of our farmers exactly, and this number alone is worth the price for a 
year." — Northtrn (Minn.) Statetman. 

** The Farmer is now acknowledged to be the best periodical of the k*nd in the country, and 
it is certainly progressing."— (7Ai7fon Timee. 

" Much careful attention and ability mirk the editorial department. — P. du C. Courier. 

** The best monthly ever issued in Wisconsin. . Eveiy family on a farm, or even with a garden, 
ought to have it." — Baraboo Republic, 

" A sound practical and attractive home journal, and especially adapted to the wants of the 
industrial class in the Northwest. — Wauekara Argue. 

*' Replete with interesting matter pertaining to Agriculture, Horticulture, Hural Economy. 
Mechanics, Educational Interest, the development of the resources of the State and Union, ana 
other matter of general and special interest.''— /S/iar^a Eagle. 

" It would be a valuable acquisition to every household. Exceedingly cheap at one dollar a 
year." — BeUit Journal ^ Courier. 

** One of the most interesting and attractive periodicals in the country." — Monroe Sentinel 

**Pror. Hott has returned from the London Exhibition, and now makes the Farmer even more 
tlian usually entertaining."— ./iacikton Co. Banner. 

" The Farmn' is one of the handsomest agricultural papers published. TliB Editor having 
returned firom his tour throo^^ Europe, in future numbers of the work will give u8 the fruits of 
hia labors and observations.''— jBTsnof/ia Timet. 
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8tatUtie« of the Great Grain Crops of 1860. 

Great anxiety has been felt by all who feel 
an interest in the character and progress of 
the Agriculture of our young State, in the sta- 
tistical results of the great grain crops of 1860. 
Individuals accustomed to making such calcu- 
lations, had made what were regarded, out of 
the State, as wild estimates, and the Farm 
Committee of the Wisconsin State Agricultural 
Society, after careful observation in the grain- 
gjTowing districts published an estimate which 
was received by the Eastern press with incre- 
dulity and declared extravagantly absurd. 

We believe that none of those estimates 
claimed more than twenty-five millions of 
bashels of wheat ; that of the Farm Committee 
claimed twenty-two millions of bushels. This 
last was likewise our own published estimate, 
after pretty extensive travel over the State, 
though we dared to believe that the figures 
furnished by the statistics would prove the cal- 
culation to hav% "been quite moderate. 

But to settle the matter nnd to make the 
Statistical Tables as complete, accurate and 
incontrovertible as possible, we asked of the 
Legislature of last winter certain amendments 
to the law for the collection of statistics, which 
should have the effect to compel a full and 
faithful performance of duty on the part of 
collectors. The amendments were made, and 
the returns furnish the most gratifying evi- 
dence of the improved efficiency of the law, as 
well as of the moderation of the crop referred 
to above. 

Now what does really appear from those re- 
turns as tabulated and published by the Sec- 
retary of State? Why, the wheat crop of 



1860 was, not 15,000,000 bushels, as the Mich- 
iff an Farmer admitted, nor 16,000, OQO as was 
generously allowed by sundry papers further 
East, nor 22,000,000 as was "extravagantly" 
claimed by the Farm Committee, nor 25,000,000 
as had been "wildly" estimated by various 
individuals resident in the State, but twkntt- 

SEVEN MILLIONS, THBEE HUNORSD AND SIXTEEN 
THOUSAND, THREE HUNDRED AND SIX, AND ONE- 
HALF BUSHELS ! 

The number of acres sown was 1,112,630,- 
.62 ; from which we determine the average per 
acre to have been twenty-four and fifty-five 
hundredths bushels ! An aggregate and an 
acreage not equalled, we will venture to say 
by any other State in the Union. 

Wisconsin, as a State, has numbered but 
twelve years, and yet for the production of 
this greatest Northern staple, wheat, leads the 
van of the States ! Verily, the Badger farmers 
have a right to hold up their heads, and every 
citizen may be proud of our noble Wisconsin. 

Details of these statistics will be publidfted 
in the Report of the Seoretary of State and in 
the 6th Vol. of Transactions of the Wisconsin 
St«te Agricultural Society, both now in press. 
But meantime it will be of interest to our 
readers to know what counties took the lead in 
this immense production of wheat : 

Dano ranks first, sowing 130,145 acres, 

and gathering 3,005,885 bosh. 

Dodge county second, gathering 2,295,357 " 

Rock third, do 2,180,684 " 

Pond du Lac fourth, do I,776,3fl5 « 

Walworth flflh do 1,675,449 " 

Columbia sixth, do 1,896,647 •* 

Waukesha seyenth, do 1,246,676 ** 

The corn crop was likewise large, exceeding 
our expectations by one or two millions, as 
Wisconsin has never taken rank among the 
great com-gprowing States. Number of aoree 
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planted, 878,418 .48 ; number of bushels, 12,- 
046,178. 

Of oats there were 886,394 .87 acres sown ; 
number of bushfls harresled, 18,884,987}. 

These ate, of course, the beayiest of x)ur 
grain crops, and they are certainly worthy of 
our fertile soil and of the unsurpassed energy 
and enterprise of our people. 



Comparative Values of Fuel. 

When the cold season is upon us we are com- 
pelled to turn our attention to the supply of 
fuel as one source of warmth. In this country, 
three articles are used for this purpose, viz. : 
Wood, coal and peat. Of these, wood is mostly 
in use. It is evident to the most superficial 
observer, that there is a great difference in the 
different kinds of wood brought into our mark- 
ets in regard to the amount of heat thrown 
out by them while undergoing combustion. — 
Experiments have been instituted several times, 
to ascertain as near as might be the actual 
difference in their amount. Among these ex- 
periments, those of Mr. Bull of Connecticut, 
several years ago were very satisfactory. 

The most recent statements that we have 
seen, are the following, which may be interest- 
ing to many of our readers. 

Taking good shell bark hickory for the stan- 
dard, and calling that 100, and supposing all 
the different kinds of woods to be sound, and 
reckoning by the pound, the table will read 
thus : 

Slieli bark hickory, 100 Hard maple...... 59 

Pignut, 96 White elm, 58 

Whiteoak 85 Red cedar, 50 

White aah, 77 Wild cherry, 44 

Dogwood, (cormas,) 75 Yellow pine, 74 

Scrub oak, 73 Chestnut, 52 

White haxel, 72 Yellow poplar, 61 

Apple tree,... 70 Butternut, 52 

Kedoak, 60 Wliite birch, .*. 49 

White beech, 65 White pine, 52 

Yellow oak 00 

These several results must be only approxi- 
mations to the truth. It is very evident that 
the soil and latitude in which these woods grow 
must have some effect on their value as fuel. 
We know that they do in regard to their prop- 
erties for timber. 



Flax Cottoh. — The New York Evening Post 

of the ICth says : 

If King Cotton is not likely to be dethroned 
by his uncrowned rival, Flax, be is deistined to 
get a severe poke in the ribs, which will make 
his seat uneasy. We have seen several speci- 
mens of the new commodity to-day, which 
come nearer to the genuine article than any 
that have yet fallen under our notice. They 
are to be seen at the office of Latson & Abbott, 
No. 159 Water Street, where fabrics of the 
same material are also to be inspected. Flan* 



nel, calico, drilling, and thread have all been 
made of the new flax fibre, and with a remark- 
able degree of perfection. New processes for 
preparing the fibre give great encouragement 
to those who are embarked in the business. 
MiUs for the manitfaeture have already been 
erected in New York and in New England, and 
will soon be in operation, not only working tne 
flax« by itself into fabrics, but working it in 
connection with wool and cotton. American 
ingenuity is about to succeed in a line in whioh 
the English and French have hitherto failed. 



Agriculture in Nicaragua. 

Hon. A. B. Dickinson, writes to the Country 
Gentleman, from Nicaragua, as follows : 

DIMINUTIVE SIZE OF THE CATTLE OF NICAllAGUA. 

The cattle in these localities are about one- 
half the size of those of the Eastern, Middle 
and Western States of North America. I have 
never seen a bullock slaughtered here, that 
would weigh 500 pounds in the beef, nor have 
I ever heard of one that weighed 8UU pounds. 
The average net weight of cattle here does not 
exceed 800 pounds, while in the Northern States 
it is as high as 600, and I have seen whole 
droves of cattle in the New York market, that 
would average 800 pounds each in beef. In- 
deed, it is no uncommon thing for several to be 
slaughtered during the holidays weighing in 
the neighborhood of 1,500 pounds each. The 
net weight of *' Washington," the heaviest bul- 
lock which I recollect of seeing killetl for beef 
in the States, was, if I remember rightly, over 
2,100 pounds. 

HOW THE cows ARE MILKED. 

The cows of this country generally give 
about as much milk as a goat, say from two to 
three quarts per day. Before they milk the 
cow, they always tie the calf to her fore leg. 
Then they carefully crawl up behind the calf, 
and the cow is cheated out of what little milk 
she has, under the supposition that she is giv- 
ing it to her calf. To attempt to milk the cow 
without having the calf tied to her fore leg, 
would be considered by the natives as simply 
preposterous. Besides being '' kicked into the 
middle of next week," they would fail to get a 
single drop of her milk, which she wouldn't 
think of giving down to anybody but her calf. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE. 

On the cattle estates the milk is manufactur- 
ed into cheese, resembling what is known in 
the United States as pot- cheese, with the ex- 
ception that this is pressed. It is largely used 
by the inhabitants, and brings from 10 to 12 
cents per pound in the market. One hundred 
cows in this country will make no more, how- 
ever, than twenty-five in the Northern States, 
as the former do not give more than one-fourth 
the quantity of milk which the latter do, and 
even that not half so rich. Butter is, as it 
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were^ Unknown here, though it can be made of 
an inferior quality, with great pains. Good 
butter can be brought here, howeyer, from the 
Northern States, if well made and properly 
packed for a hot climate, which in time will 
be done to a great extent, to the mutual ad- 
Tantage of both countries. 

SIZE OF THE UKN. 

The size of man is also less here than in 
tamperate climates. His aterage weight in this 
country would fall below 180 pounds, whereas 
in Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont it 
would be 160. pounds, and in New York and 
the Western States, 150 pounds. 

NO MANUBE SAVED. 

The soil is made from the out-pourings of 
volcanoes, and has for ages been enriched with 
the ashes of burning mountains, which has 
made this country so unlike all others, that it 
has wi^siood the worst cultivation ever devised 
by man to exhaust a soil. Tlie inhabitants all 
live in cities or villages, and bring everything 
from the farm to the place of residence to be 
consumed without the least particle ever being 
returned to renovate the soil; and not satisfied 
with this system, that would in time exhaust 
any other soil, they sow their corn for fodder, 
and pull that and the grass up by the roots, 
with much of the lignt soil stiokiug to them, 
so that when brought in the rain for the ani- 
mals, which are kept in the towns, the water 
that runs from the cart loads looks as black as 
tar water. And this course has been pursued 
for the last 300 years, with two and sometimes 
three crops of corn ^r year or an alternate 
crop of corn and tobacco. They are now no2- 
zlififf up their corn-fields with crooked sticks 
drawn by oxen, to plant tobacco ; and that 
which has been set 16 or 20 days looks better, 
darker colored, and more thrifty than any other 
I ever saw in my life, not excepting that which 
I have seen grown on the bed of a coal pit. 
All the manure that accumulates here is hauled 
ofif and thrown into the river, holes or ravines. 
They never think of spreading it on their farms 
or gardens. No one seems to know whether it 
would do good or harm, as I have never seen 
the first man that has tried it on either farm 

or garden. 

♦ 

'An East way to Dissolve Bones. — James 
S. Grennell, Esq., of Greenfield, practices dis- 
solving bones by a method which seems worthy 
of notice from its simplicity and convenience. 
Casks having each but one head are provided ; 
a layer of bones six or seven inches thick 
placed on the bottom ; then strong, unleached 
wood ashes are spread over the bones to the 
thickness of two inches or more. The casks 
are filled in this way, taking care to have a 
pretty good thickness of ashes at the top to 
prevent the exhalation of ammonia. The pro- 
cess of thus packing the bones goes on through 
the season, or as ashes accumulate in the house. 



and they remain in the casks till spring, when 
the casks are emptied, and the bones are found 
to be generally well pulverized, or so soft that 
they can easily be broken as fine as desired. 
The mixed bones and ashes are excellent ma- 
nure for most crops, and especially for fruit 
crops. — Botton Cultivator. 

Tak» Osre of Your SarneM. 

More damage is done to harness during the 
rainy weather of early and late winter than 
during all the rest of the year. Saturated with 
water, covered with mud, and often frozen 
stiff, so as to almost break when bent, in iie- 
cessary handling, unusual care should be taken 
to keep it well oiled and hung up in proper 
shape when not in use. TJius treated, it will 
not only last many times longer, but look in- 
finitely better than when neglected in the 
usual manner. 

As to the kind of oil, we know of nothing 
better than neat's-foot or the daubing used by 
tanners. To give the black color characteris- 
tic of 'new leather, a little lampblack may be 
added, without detriment, though it is better 
not to use this until the second going over. 

Before putting on the oil, however, there are 
two important conditions which must be ob- 
served — cleanness and dampness. The neces- 
sity of the first is obvious, and the last is not 
less important, since the oil cannot penetrate 
the leather and make it soft and pliable if put 
on when it is dry and hard. 

One of the best ways to give to the leather 
the requisite degree of moisture is to wrap 
up the several parts of the harness in wet cloth 
a few hours previous to oiling. But this trouble 
is unnecessary where waslxlng has been resorted 
to for cleaning, as the oil may then be applied 
before the leather is entirely dry. The oil 
should be rubbed in briskly with a brush or 
cloth, so as to insure its absorption. 

Varnish should never be used as it closes 
the pores and renders the penetration of oil 
more difficult. Vegetable oils are harden ing 
in their effects and should never be used for 
that reason. 

Finally, let the application of oil be as fre- 
quent as needed, not once a year, as is the 
rule with some, or almost nevfr as is the prac- 
tice of many. 
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YalQAble Thonghti for the Furmer. 

[From an AnicuUnral Addross, by LuTun H. Tucker, 
Esq., Editor Country GtntUman.] 

THIS PROBLEM OF MAIMTAIMINQ THE FERTIUTY 

OF THB SOIL. 

It is the great problem which has puzzled 
the farmers of every age — how best to maintain 
the fertility of the soil under the constant 
drafts it is obliged to sustain to meet the daily 
wants of man and beast. In a new land the 
virgin luxuriance which at first requires no 
artificial aid from the manure heap, and per- 
haps seems almost inexhaustible, after a crop 
or two, — or it may be, not until after a con- 
siderable series of years — shows signs of di- 
minished productiveness ; — and then it is soon 
discovered that Art must come to the assistance 
of Nature — that the soil must be fed as well as 
bUd — that the old, old study which dates back 
some thousands of years before the parable 
was narrated of the barren tree that required 
to be '* digged about and dungedy^^ must be re- 
newed and again investigated, under changing 
conditions, but in accordance with unchanging 
principles. As the Agriculture of a country 
grows still older, this question of manures and 
manuring, becomes more and still more the 
subject of discussion among its Farmers. We, 
in New York, are as yet but just upon the 
threshold of the question. We look around 
us upon here and there a locality, or perhaps 
a single farm, which has been "run down" by 
over-cropping, — where the farmers, like their 
land, are now poor — and, again, upon occa- 
sional instances of well sustained production 
and prosperous farmers, — and we are begin- 
ning to learn that in the one case proper atten- 
tion to manuring has been invariably neglected 
— ^in the other, that it has been, just as inva- 
riably, the object of unceasing care and judi- 
cious expenditure. The logical connection 
between abundant compost-piles in well-man- 
aged barn-yards, nnd heavy granaries or well 
filled hay-mows, it seems almost uniformly to 
require a generation or two, thoroughly to 
establish ; and even now, as much as we hear 
it discussed on such occasions as this — as much 
as we read about it in our agricultural papers 
—one would certainly think, to judge from far 
too many farmsteads we pass by on every pub- 
lic road I have ever travelled, that the agricul- 
tural mind was not yet quite clear as to the 
cardinal necessity of economizing and liberally 
applying manurial substances. 

THB BBSOUBCES OF ANY SOIL MAT BE EXIIAUST- 
BD, OB, BT GOOD MANAQEHENT, BENDERBD 
PBACTICALLT ILLIMITABLE. 

In this question of the permanently product- 
ive power of the soil, there are, as m most 
others, two extreme positions — one, which is 
in disregard both of reason and experience, 
and the other, which is perhaps only an exag- 



gerated form of presenting the truth. One of 
our old-fashioned farmers here, or a farmer of 
the present day on the prairies of the West, 
may tell me that the nature of his soil is such 
that it requires no nursing — no manuring — that 
its fertility will never fail. Him I do not be- 
lieve ; eventually, — ^under his way of farming 
— his soil must, practically speaking, become 
** exhausted ;" instead of that kind of manage- 
ment which shall only draw the interest, so to 
speak, upon the wealth that has been aocou- 
mulating there for his use, during untold years, 
he has attacked his capital, and is every day 
prodigally diminishing it. On the other hand, 
the chemist — the great Liebig, for instance — 
will argue, to take the island of Great Britain 
as an example — ^that all its mineral soil-resour- 
ces for the food and sustenanoe of future veg- 
etation, are in fact running into the sea through 
its city sewers — the ultimate end of all its Ag- 
ricultural production being to feed thg vast 
crowds of humanity there congregated ; — and 
that the entire loss of these mineral elements 
can only be a question of time, unless prompt 
means are taken to utilize the sewerage of 
every town and hamlet, — just as "a well, how- 
ever deep it may be, which receives no supply 
of water, must in the end become empty, if its 
water is constantly pumped out."* Him again 
I do not fully credit; for while the pump is 
pouring forth the contents of the well, there 
may possibly be hidden springs which he over- 
looks ; the capitalist may be spending more or 
less every year — and yet so long as his expen- 
ditures are less than the interest which accrues 
upon his money, he will be growing richer 
instead of poorer; — and theie is one sense, in 
which I believe the soil to 'be, when properly 
managed, illimitable in its resources — subjeot 
to no necessity of our carrying back upon it, 
pound for pound, exactly the materials, in 
weight and kind, tliat our crops have carried 
off. What land, if such were the law of vege- 
tation, has ever been, century after century, 
the home of man, whether savage or civilized, 
which would not in the end have become a 
desert ? It has been claimed that the Chinese f 
really do accomplish this return to the soil of 
all the inorganic elements of the food which it 
produces, but we may be permitted to doubt 
whether their careful exactness in this respect 
has not been extolled by travellers somewhat 
beyond its actual desert — whether, in point of 
fact, the manure they save and apply, is at all 
comparable in quantity with that which the 
English import from other nations in the form 
of guano, bones, and feeding stufi^s for their 
animals, or mine out of the depths of their 
own island in the form of useful minerals or 
the fossil remains of extinct animal races. 



* Letter from Baron Liebig to Aldeiman HechI, Nov. 
17, 1800. 

f Lieblg*8 Letters on Modem Agriculture, page 248. 
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The Chineha Bng and Deep Flowing. 

An old farmer is this town told a young far- 
mer as follows : 

** If you ever raise a good crop by late sow- 
ing, be sure and not tell your children of it" 

I win state a fact in relation to chinche bugs 
and deep plowing ; and Mi>, perhaps, should 
be kept from the children. 

In the spring of 1857, I followed the common 
breaking plow, on prairie sod, with a common 
steel plow made sharp, and turned a good 
heavy furrow from beneath the first one, on 
the centre of the land, being a strip about 
three rods wide and one hundred rods long. — 
Since then I have taken two crops of corn and 
two of wheat from the field through which the 
three rods strip was double plowed. This year 
wheat grew upon it, and the three rods strip 
turned white from the ravages of the chinche 
bugs, while each side was green and growing. 
The lines on each side were as straight as the 
ftirrows. 

Can any one give the reasons t The only 

one I can find is, that in the deep plowing the 

bugs found better winter quarters by going 

deeper. The wheat followed corn. About 

three-fourths fall plowed, and both fall and 

spring was done across the narrow strip. 

Lewis Clark. 
Beloit, Nov. 2d, 1861. 



Kake Farm Labor Fashionable. 



At the base of the prosperity of any people 
lies this great principle — ^make farm labor fash- 
ionable at home. Educate, instruct, encour- 
age ; and offer all the incentives you can offer, 
to give interest and dignity to labor at home. 
Enlist the heart and the intellect of the family 
in the support of a domestic system that will 
make labor attractive at the homestead. By 
means of the powerful influences of early 
home education, endeavor to invest practical 
labor with an interest that will cheer the heart 
of each member of the family, and thereby 
you will give to your household the grace, 
peace, refinement and attraction which God de- 
signed a home should possess. 

The truth is, we must talk more, think more, 
work more and act more, in reference to ques- 
tions relating to home. 

The training and improvement of the physi- 
cal, intellectual, social and moral powers and 
sentiments of the youth of our country, require 



something more than the school-house, acade- 
my, college aiid university. The young mind 
should receive Judicious training in the field, 
in the garden, in the barn, in the workshop, 
in the parlor, in the kitchen — in a word around 
the hearth-stone at home. 

Whatever intellectual attainments your son 
may have acquired, he is unfit to go forth into 
society if he has not had thrown around him 
the genial and purifying influences of parents, 
sisters, brothers, and the man-saving influence 
of the family government. The nation must 
look for virtue, wisdom and strength, to the 
education that controls and shapes the home 
policy of the family circle. There can be no 
love of country where there is no love of home. 
Patriotism, true and genuine, the only kind 
worthy of the name, derives its mighty strength 
from fountains that gush out around the hearth- 
stone; and those who forget to cherish the 
household interests will soon learn to look with 
indifference upon the interests of their common 
country. 

We must cultivate roots — not tops. We must 
make the family government, the school, the 
agricultural fairs, the laboratories of our future 
greatness. We must educate our sons to be 
farmers, artisans, architects, engineers, geolo- 
gists, botanists, chemists — in a word, practical 
men. Their eyes must be turned from Wash- 
ington to their States, counties, townships, dis- 
tricts, and homes. This is true patriotism ; 
and the only patriotism that will perpetually 
preserve the nation. — Gov. Wbight, 



Sorghum. 

We have favorable reports of the Sorghum 
crops of the past season. The opening of the 
war and the certainty of advanced prices had 
the effect to stimulate the farmers, and the re- 
sult appears to have been an increased supply 
of sorghum molassdk. 

As appears by the statistical returns, the 
number of acres planted in 1860 was 318 85- 
100, yielding a product of 61,135^ gallons of 
molasses and 3,403 lbs. of sugar. Last year 
the crop must have been considerably larger 
than this, though we have not sufficient data 
for a safe estimate. 

We have never believed that Sorghum would 
come to be a great staple crop in our State, 
but the success which has attended its cultiva- 
tion on a small scale should be an encourage- 
ment to more of our farmers to cultivate it for 
their own use. Next season we shall expect a 
much larger crop than ever before. 
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Weitam Flantatioii Sugmr Caae Simp. 

The Committee appointed by the Illinois 
State Horticultural Society, at its late session 
in this city, to report on the subject of refining 
the crude Sorghum, or Chinese sugar cane sir- 
up, visited the works of the Chicago Refinery 
on Saturday morning after the adjournment of 
the meeting, and deem the information obtain- 
ed of sufficient importance to make it public at 
an early day. The following is their report : 

On visiting the works of the Chicago Sugar 
Refining Company, we were cordially received 
by Mr. Belcher, and were afforded every op- 
portunity for obtaining information. AVe spent 
several hours in examining into the process by 
which the company have so successfully refined 
the Sorghum sirup and produced the excellent 
article exhibited to the Horticultural Society. 
yfe were assured by Mr. Belcher, and the Chem- 
ist and Superintendent Mr. Bender, that there 
was no secret in the process ; although expen- 
sive machinery and thorough practical skill are 
necessary to attain the best results. 

We directed our attention to the following 
points : 

1st. What foreign substances are used in re- 
fining ? Would their use be likely to render 
the refined product unhealthful ? * 

2d. What is the loss in quantity by refining ? 

3d. What is the expense of refining ? 

4th. How does the refined article rank in 
grade with other refined sirups ? 

5th. How can the farmers get their sirup re- 
fined? 

6th. Is there any sale for the crude sirup ? 

ANSWERS. 

1st. A small quantity of lime water is intro- 
duced at the commencement of the boiling. 
Next the sirup is strained threugh canvas sacks. 
Afterwards it passes into immense bone filters, 
containing *^ bone charcoal.'' By these three 
processes a great amount of extraneous vege- 
table matter is extracted. It is then subjected 
to a rapid boiling at 160° heat, in what is 
called a ** vacuum pan," which finishes the 
process. 

So far as we could judge, there was nothing 
used to impair, but rather improve the health- 
fulness of the refined product. This cannot 
be said of some of the refined simps offered 
in market. 

2d. One hundred gallons of fair crude sirup 
yield about ninety gallons of the refined pro- 
duct. 

8d. The cost of refining is not over six cents 
per gallon in large quantities. 

4th. It ranks with the best refined " Golden 
Sirup.'* The Eastern refined sirups are not 
uniform in quality, except in the higher grades. 
It has none of the "boneset" taste of the unre- 
fined sirup, nor the smoky flavor which often 
occurs in other refined sirups. 

5th. The company offer to receive sirup at 



any of the railroad depots in this city, in 
quantities of five barrels or over, and to refine 
it at ten cents per gallon, returning to the de- 
pot, for each man, an equal amount of sirup, 
less its actual loss in refining ; or to return 
seventy -five gallons for every one hundred gal- 
lons received. These figures include drayage, 
cooperage, and repainting the heads. 

The company will sell the refined Sorghum 
under the new name of (now used for the first 
time) Western FlanTation Sibup. Small 
packages of ten gallons each may be obtained 
of them at fifty-five cents per gallon. 

6th. The company will now purchase for far- 
ther experiment 20U or 800 barrels of the crude 
article at thirty-five cent« per gallon, delivered, 
before establishing any regular price at which 
they will buy it. 

A sirup refinery may be started at a cost of 
about $12,000. The cost of the machinery 
alone in the works above was $00,000. It has 
a capacity for refining 100 bbls. per day in ad- 
dition to its regular business. 

We learn further, from a number of whole- 
sale grocers of this city, that the sirup trade 
has greatly fallen off since the introduction of 
the Chinese cane. In numerous localities 
country merchants do not keep any but Sor- 
ghum sirup on sale. 

The cultivation of the Sugar cane in the 
North-West is no longer a matter of doubt. 
Aa high as 850 gallons of sirup have been pro- 
duced per acre. 150 gallons is a small yield. 
Whether sugar can be profitably produced from 
it is not yet determined. 

We shijl soon have a home supply and a sur- 
plus to export to the Eastern States. 

C. T. Chase, 
H. J). Emery. 

Samples of the Western Plantation Sirup 
may be seen at the office of the Prairie Farmer, 
No. 204 Lake street, and at the office of the 
Cor. Sec'y of the Illinois State Horticultural 
Society, No. 40 Clark street, Chicago. — Prairie 
Farmer. 



Crops in Kentucky. — We have just received 

the following memoranda of crops in Kentucky, 

from Hon. L. J. Bradford, President of the 

Kentucky Agricultural Society : 

1860. 1^60. 

Total number of Hogs, 1,009,163 1,544,274 

Pounds of TolHicco 97,906,900 95,606,548 

Toneofllay 116,796 143,167 

Ponnda of Hemp, 7,691,816 10,101,157 

Baahels of Corn 61,006,316 61,996,966 

Bushels of Wheat 6,759,329 6,808,178 

Bushels of Barley, 213,997 872,138 

Tons of Pig Metal, 26,869 22,726 

Tons of Bloom, 3,619 2,615 

Tons of Bar Iron 6,984 6,389 

Crops for 1861 show a very large increase 
over 1860. The wheat, barley, rye and grasses 
look promising. Stock looks ver^ fine; our 
pastures were never better at this season of 
the year. — l. j. b., in Ohio Farmer. 
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STOCK REGISTER. 



IbOM Wool Olipi Again. 

Lksd'b CiNTim, December 10th, 1861. 
Mr. J. W. HoTT, Ed. Wis. Fa&kbs — Dear 

Sit: — ^In the last Farmeb you pnbUshed a 

statement from Mr. A. Pratt, and jou eannot 

fail to perceive what an injurions effect the 

printing of only half of my commnnication 

has had upon me, not only in the opinion of 

Mr. Pratt, but many others who read the 

FAsnit. 

Mr. Pratt says I left it to them to infer, that 
my yearling ewes might or might not hare 
been washed, whereas I said 6 lbs. and 2 oz. 
of clean washed wool; but the words '* clean 
washed wool" were omitted in printing. I 
still claim to be ahead as I stated in my first 
letter, and as it would appear if the whole had 
been printed. 

I did not think these lambs alone were hard 
to beat at all, for they were the lightest fleeced 
of my whole flock; but I have 81 breeding 
ewes that sheared 7 lbs. 9 oz. per head, and 17 
that averaged per head 8 lbs. 8 oz. Nearly all 
the above, except the yearlings, raised lambs, 
and you see they shear considerable more than 
Mr. Pratt claims for his. This, the heaviest 
shearing, was all omitted to my great injury. 

My sheep are fUU blood Spanish, and bred 
from some of the most celebrated flocks in 
Vermont, such as Rich, Webster, Rumsey, 
Hammond, &c., some of which could not be 
got for a round one hundred dollars. Now I 
wish you to correct the error of the Nov. No. 
which will amend the matter in part ; if not, 
I shall think others are more highly favored by 
the Farmer than myself. Yours, A. Jones. 



RsMARKS OF THE EDITOR. — The Communica- 
tion to which our friend Jones refers aa pub- 
lished on page 408 of the November number, 
certainly does him great injustice according to 
his statement in the above. It was received 
at the office daring our absence East, sent to 
the printer by our book-keeper and mailing 
agent, and all printed, ready for distribution, 
with the comment at the close, when we re> 



turned. Of course we did not think of oomparimg 
it with the manuscript copy, at the time, and 
now the copy cannot be found. We would not, 
for the whole State of Wisconsin, intentionally 
do one of onr subscribers, or any one else, the 
slightest ii\justioe, and therefore mo8t cheer- 
AiUy make room for the explanation contained 
in the foregoing letter. 

Salt far Farm Stock. 

Every person is sensible of the good eff'ects 
of salt upon the human system ; we know how 
unwholesome and unpalatable fresh meats and 
vegetables are without it. We also know the 
avidity with which animals in their wild state 
seek tbe salt licks, and the difficulties and dan- 
gers which they will encounter to reach them. 
Will this not also apply to animals In a domest- 
ic state ? 

All good farmer^ salt their animals, but not 
always with suflicient regularity ; and there 
are many lazy or careless persons who pass 
under the denomination of farmers, though 
they are not worthy of the name, who neglect 
this important duty to their stock. 

Horses, cattle, and sheep should be regularly 
supplied with salt at all seasons of the year, 
without stint. It promotes their Realth, im- 
proves their condition, and when they become 
used to it, there is no danger of their taking 
it in injurious quantities. It promotes their 
digestion and destroys worms in the stomach 
and alimentary canal. Horses that are regu- 
larly salted are free from bots and cholic, and 
experience, as well as experiment has shown, 
that it is highly beneficial to both cattle and 
sheep. 

Boussingault made some observations or ex- 
periments with cattle to ascertain the influence 
of salt upon fattening them. His experiment 
goes to prove that the increase in weight does 
not pay for the salt used. Hie experiments, 
which extended over a period of thirteen 
months, were tried with cattle as near alike as 
possible ; the result was that at the end of the 
thirteen months those cattle which were liber- 
ally supplied with salt, had a smooth, glossy 
coat, and were lively ; while those who were 
without salt were languid and their coats rough 
and partially bare. 

The fine appearance of the salted cattle will 
command an addition to the price, which will 
more than meet the expenses of salt. 

It has always been my practice to salt my 
cattle once a week when out of the yard. I 
use common coarse salt mixed with bran, in 
the proportion of two of bran to one of salt. 
Imagine your friend S. Harrow, surrounded by 
some fifteen or twenty oxen, steers, cows, 
calves, and four or five horses. What better 
can a good farmer want than thus to collect 
his cattle around him on Sunday morning, let 
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him mail boir tniieh better " that droop homed 
rokD hu ftd than that straight horned ball- 
face," aad govern his next year's puichaseB 
accordingly. 

In ^e winter lime, when the cattle art in the 
yard, I think it is an eicellenl plan to have 
good, etrone stationary boxes in different parts 
of tha yard, each coataining a lamp of rock 
Bait, if it can be obtained; if not, then uie 
coarse salt onoe a week. 

Some use the salt from the fish or beef bar- 
rel ; this I think is injurious, and will do more 
good on the Bspnrogus bed, to which it is al- 
ways takeu, by Si'ikb Habbow io Germanlou-a 
Teligraph. 



AhuM of the Horaa.— Ko. S. 
There Ue stands, forlorn anil dcaolate ! a 
poor, half-slarved, wretched outcast, weatlier- 
ing the pitiless storm, and feeding upon scat- 
tered strairs and sticks, that his barbarian 
owner may the more undisturbed lounge at his 
ease and doze over the wnrm crackling tire on 
bis hearth. Of how Urge a number of this 
noblest race of domestic animals is the aboTe 
engraTing a faithful illustration ? May, (o 
come a little nearer home with our question, 
ho<r many horses are (here lo-day, in Wiscon- 
sin, of whose condition the above is a correct 
picture T How many are accustomed to be left 
during the day to eland around some old straw 
stack or over an occasional forkful of coarse, 
wiry, brush liay, with never more than the 
sight of a sheaf of oats or ear of corn, and 
often without drink for two or three days at a 
liaie, and compelled at night to ahiver in the 
storm of sleet or snow t 



Would that we coald aay in answer to all 
these questions, none, no not cue! Bat then, 
unhappily for the credit of our farmers, we 
know there are hundreds of poor creatures 
suffering from those very csuses while we are 
writing these words of reproach. At least we 
have witnessed tliese abuses in other winters, 
and have too little reason to belicTe that an 
entire reform has been effected in this import- 
ant branch of farming— the care of domestic 

St raw-stacks, In 
coi^unctJon with 
judicious feeding, 

shelter at night 
and during 

a good pmpose ; 
but where they 
are used as the 
almost Bole de- 
fence of the ani- 
mals on the fann 
— especially of 
the horse whose 
more delioato constitution demands the beat of 
care and keeping — they are an abomination 
and had belter even be burnt. 

The horse subjected to fore, such as we have 
described above, can hardly fhil to come out 
in the spring — if, indeed, he shall be eo fortu- 
nate as to come out at all — a " rack of bones," 
with dry, dead, staring hair, a hideous "pot 
belly," and (he skin harsh and unyielding, as 
if it had lost all its elaeticily and had been 
glued fast to the remnant of flesh that may 
cover his skeleton frame. 

It may be hardly pardonable in us to even 
imply by the above graphic out and (he few 
hasty words subjoined, that any reader of the 
pAitHEB could, by any possibility, be guilty of 
such brutality towards his most trustful, obe- 
dient and faithful servant, the horse ; bnt 
somehow the spirit moved us to write, and we 
hare written. If anwiody u hil, lit Aim rtpml 
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Ox Tmiu ud HoTM Tmubi . 



It is generallj agreed that horses travel 
faster Ihan oxen, and that on a farm consisting 
of plains and destitute of rocks a pair of horses 
will do more on the plough and harrow than a 
pair of oxen. 

Horses will wear longer than oxen, that is, 
farm horses will last to work till 20 years old, 
but oxen should not be kept half so long, though 
some would work till they are 14. But after 
admitting so much we may be allowed to say a 
word or two in favor of the practice of keep- 
ing oxen. 

And first as to the cost of the animals. Ox- 
en of equal weight with horses are bought for 
one half the price. Oxen are worth something 
after they are worn out in work — horses are 
not. 

Oxen are not half so liable to disease as 
horses are. An insurer will ask fourfold more 
for insuring the health of horses than of oxen. 

The gearing for oxen costs less by half than 
that of horses. A wooden yoke lasts longer 
than leather harness and it is put on and off in 
half the time. 

One chain answers for two oxen — but two 
horses must hare four. Oxen are more patient 
than horses, and will carry a more even yoke. 
They start a load better than horses, particu- 
larly in a snow path, where the runners stick 
to the snow. 

Oxen can be entrusted with hired men at 
less risk than horses. They are soon taught 
to draw the plough and to be driyen by the 
ploughman without any reins. 

yfe hare not a large proportion of farms 
without rocks and stumps, and where the land 
is rocky there is no comparison between oxen 
and horses. 

In regard to cost of keeping there would be 
but little difference if both were kept on the 
same food. But many of our farmers keep 
oxen through the winter on coarse hay, straw, 
and husks, which would not keep horses alive. 

Our own oxen (half blood Devon) never have 
any but cheap hay, husks, &o., through the 
winter, though they labor much of the time. 
When April comes they are kept on good hay 
and thus they learn the difference between 
cheap and costly living. Oxen of the right 
breed are very readily fattened and their beef 
is better than that of cows or young cattle, and 
brings more in the market. 

When farmers quit raising and keeping ox- 
en, people must quit eating beef, and tanning 

ox hides. 

♦ 

Abusb of Old Hobsbs. — A writer in the 
Ohio Fanner very justly complains of the too 
common abuse and neglect of old horses — of 
those which are past their prime. They are 
made to break the colts, and often work with 
ihesaXf thus requiring quicker movements than 
are natural, or than the old horse is able to 
give without straining and injury. <* The old 



horse/* be says, << should not haul his load to 
town, and then be forced to trot back. It does 
not iigure him as much to do the heavy work 
with slow motion, as to do the light Jobs at a 
quick gait." He should also have, as he re- 
quires, more time to eat and rest, and his plaoe 
in the stable should not be taken by the oolts 
so that he is turned into the yard. The writer 
ftirther nemarks, (and we cannot but condemn 
the abuse, and h(^e it may become less com- 
mon), that ** the last part of a horse's life may 
be more profitable, if rightly used, than the 
first part. There is uiore comfort and less 
danger in working old horses. We understand 
them, and they understand us ; and we should 
be as willing to conform to their nature, as 
they are to conform to our wishes. It would 
be more humane, as well as more profitable, to 
use them as they should be, as long as it would 
pay, and then take them out and shoot them 
down. But the practice of many is to knock 
them about as much as they will bear, and 
pay well, and then trade them off to some more 
inhuman wretch than thetMelves." 



WiNTEBiNQ SuEEp. — Thc three great requis- 
ites for successfully wintering sheep, are, 1, 
good and regular water and food ; 2d, good, 
clean shelter ; and 3d, keep them in small 
flocks. The following is the method adopted 
by Robert J. Swan, of Geneva, N. Y.. one of 
our best farmers : 

I consider, for my fattening sheep, the best 
mode is to have good, deep sheds, (84 feet), 
racks to receive the straw or hay, and troughs 
to feed their meal in, and keep the yards well 
littered with straw. We feed to fattening sheep 
two bushels of com, or two bushels of oil-cake 
meal, to the hundred sheep, with plenty of 
good bright wheat straw, three times a day, till 
the 1st 01 March, at which time we give them 
hay, in their racks, three times a day, and one 
bushel of com or oil-meal per day, per hun- 
dred. My store sheep, we give plenty of bright 
oat or wheat straw in racks, three times a day, 
and one bushel of corn or oil-cake meal per 
hundred, till the 1st of March, at which time I 
give them hay and no grain, but always take 
good care to see that all my stock yards are 
well littered with straw. My lambs I feed hay 
three times a day, and three pecks of oil 
meal or corn meal to the hundred. All of the 
yards well supplied with water. 

I never lose my sheep in winter, but more in 
summer, and those the fattest and the best— 
about two per cent. Judging from what I 
have noticed on Mr. Johnston's farm, I think 
the fine wooled sheep less subject to disease 
than the coarser breeds. Where small flocks 
of coarse wooled sheep are kept, I think them 
healthier than those kept in larger, or in mod- 
erate sized flocks. Having been a pupil of Mr. 
Johnston, I adopted his course of farming, 
both in cultivating my farm, and fattening my 
sheep. — An. Reg. of Rural Affairt. 
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Intoreatiiig Ezperimtnt witii Sheep. 

The first sUge of a very interesting experi- 
ment undertaken by the Parlington Tenants' 
Club, to pro^e the fattening qualities of oertain 
breeds of sheep, has just been brought to a 
conchision, and the results presented to the 
public. Fron the acoounts published else- 
where, it will be seen that there were eight 
different kinds of sheep, and that each lot were 
turned into a twoHicre plot of a 16 acre field, 
each plot being of equal grazing yalue. The 
lots consisted of, Ist, ten crosses from the Tees- 
water with the Leicester; 2d, twelve crosses 
from the Cheviot with the Leicester ; 8d, ten 
Lincolns; 4th, tenSouthdowns; 6th, ten Shrop- 
shire-DowBS ; 6th, twelve Leioesters ; 7th, ten 
Cotswolds ; and 8th, seven odd sheep, one from 
each of the above classes — all hoggsts. The 
fairness of the trial would thus appear to be 
somewhat vitiated bj the difference in the 
numbers. The cross Cheviots and the pure 
Leicesters would have a sixth less grass than 
five of the other lots, and five-twelfths less 
than the old sheep. 

The lots were all turned into grass on the 
23d May. A fortnight, after this, they were 
weighed. The weight of the Teeswater crosses 
were 100 stone, 3 lbs.; of the Cheviot crosses, 
124 stone, 13 lbs.; of the Lincolns, 125 stone, 

9 lbs.; of the Southdowns, 97 stone, 10 lbs.; 
Shropshire-Downs, 101 stone, Olbs.; odd sheep, 
69 stone, 7 lbs.; Leicesters, 116 stone, 3 lbs.; 
and Cotswolds, 90 stone, 9 lbs. Between this 
date and the 4th of October, the sheep were 
weighed four times. The results of each 
weighing will be found tabulated in another 
column ; we will here therefore, only allude to 
the last. After four montlis' grazing, supple- 
mented by 3 lbs. of linseed cake per day, from 
the 1 7th of June, to the 1st of August, and 
thence-forward with 6 lbs. per day of the same 
materials, it was found that the Teeswater 
crosses had added 18 stone, 1 lb., or nearly 
one-sixth, to their original weight; that the 
Cheviot crosses had added 18 stone, 9 lbs., or a 
little more than one-seventh ; the Lincolns, 6 
stone, 7 lbs., or about one-twentieth ; the 
Southdowns, 13 stone, 2 lbs., or less thun one- 
seventh ; the Shropshire Downs, 20 stone, 8 
lbs., or about one-fifth ; the odd sheep, 11 stone, 

10 lbs., or about one-sixth ; the Leicesters, 24 
stone, 7 lbs., or nearly one-fourth; and the 
Cotswolds, 19 stone, 6 lbs., or more than one- 
fifth of their original weight. The advantage 
is thus in favor of the pure Leicesters and 
Cotswolds. The Cheviot crosses, however, do 
not seem to have had enough of grass, having 
decreased, instead of gaining in weight during 
the last month. 

One sheep of each class was tried on grass, 
without any artificial food. Under these condi- 
tions, the Cheviot and Leicester crosses greatly 
surpassed all the rest, making three stones in 
four months. 

The grass eaten, is, of course, an item when 



profit comes to be calculated, and the Cheviot 
crosses appear to be the greatest consumers. 
Next to them the Lincolns and Shropshire- 
Downs bared their pastures most, and after 
them the pure Leicesters and Cotswolds. The 
fact that the sheep were not all in the same 
condition when procured, must also affect the 
experiment to some extent, but it is to be com- 
mended as a step in the right direction. — 
Seottith Farmer, 



Gore of a Bone SpaTin. 

Levi J. Reynolds, in the New England Far- 
mery thus states how he effected a cure of a 
bone spavin : 

I have a fine mare, which, three years ago, 
became very lame from a bone spavin on the 
inside of the left hind leg. After pretty hard 
driving for several days, she became so lame 
that she was unfit for use. The spavin was 
very tender, and she rested the foot constantly 
on the toe when she stood. I took her to the 
blacksmith, and directed him to put on a shoo 
without any toe corks, thus relieving the con- 
tracted cord of the strain to which it had been 
constantly subjected. In a short time the in- 
tiamation and tenderness subsided. The swel- 
ling abated ; she traveled very well. She wore 
off the inside cork faster than the outside one, 
when she began to be lame again. I then had 
the shoe re-set and the corks made of the same 
lensth, and she soon became well. After a few 
weeks I had the corks shortened a little, and 
the next time she was shod, a little more, but 
still have her wear heel corks an inch or more 
in length. There is a slight enlargement of 
the bone where the spavin is seated, but she 
performs hard service and is not at all lame. — 
Several of my neighbors have a)>plied the same 
remedy, with equtJly good results, and I think 
that a little thought and observation will 
satisfy any one that this is the appropriate 
remedy. The cords attached to the part where 
the enlargement is seated, become inflamed and 
contracted, and raise up the heel from the 
ground. When the horse brings the heel to 
the ground the cords are strained, and become 
irritated and inflamed. The long corks keep 
the heel raised permanently, and thus prevent 
the cords from being strained, and allow the 
inflamation to get well. Some enlargement and 
a slight degree of stiffness may remain, but 
seldom enough to affect the gait. 



Cattle Racks. — A Western farmer who 
feeds 150 head of cattle, estimates that the 
construction of good feeding racks saves him 
at least five tons of hay yearly — more than 
enough to pay annually for the racks. Judg- 
ing Arom the amount of hay we have often seen 
trodden in the mud, or used as litter by the 
cattle, as many tons would be yearly saved by 
some who have not 50 head. — An. Reg. of Ru- 
ral Affairs. 
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The Wool Trade. 

Tbe week past has been oharaoterixed by 
more dullneds than for sereral weeks, and 
there is no certainty of an immediate rally. 
The excitement consequent upon so large a de- 
mand for ordinary goods for army purposes, 
has, in a measure died away, as the supplies 
come from the fabricator and from abroad. No 
matter what course the erenta of the day may 
take, or even what may be done or left undone, 
by the 600,(K)0 soldiers now in the field, no ne- 
eeesity ean occur for such large and such 
immediate supplies as during the past four 
montiis. 

The first year requires more goods for sold- 
iers than the subsequent two or three years, 
the following being the Government allowance 
of clothing each year, for five years, by the 
ITnited States army regulations : 

IstjMU-. 2d. 3d. 4th. 6th. 

Hats, 2 12 11 

Oapa,- 4 1111 

Shirts, 3 3 3 3 .T 

Drawert 3 pni. 2 2 2 2 

StocktngB, 4pr8. 4 4 4 4 

Pants,... 3pr8. 2 3 2 3 

Jackets 2 12 12 

Orereoats, 1 in Uto years. 

Boot* and shoes, 4 prs. per year. 

Blankets, 1 pr. each other y(»vr. 

These goods, of the first year, would require 
to each soldier about 40 pounds merchantable 
wool, and for 600,000 men, no less than 24,000,- 
000 pounds wool in the aggregate, which we 
suppose now is supplied from abroad in part, 
and the balance from the low, medium and me- 
dium fine produced at home. The next year, 
this demand will be reduced to ia,2(M),()t>t) 
pounds, for the same purpose ; and on the third 
year, the same number of men would be allow- 
ed additional blankets, and swell the demand 
to 18,000,000, or only three-quarters of the 
present year's supply. These several amounts 
are in' some measure additional to the regular 
demand of the country, and its consumption in 
times of peace, and the great and unusual de- 
mand haying exhausted to a great degree our 
coarse wools, a large and immediate declension 
in those wools need not be expected. 

It is a fact, that sales for the last ten days 
are not so easily brought about, at the extreme 
prices of the 20th to the 81st of October, and 
our own wools, of certain kinds, having already 
gone unusually early to manuftkcturers and 
been manufactured, the supply, always short, 
even now being nearly exhausted, any necessi- 
ty for such goods must, until next shearing, be 
met from abroad, and consequently tend to 
reduce the price in the spring and summer en- 
suing. Nevertheless, 'coarse wools are now, 
and will, without doubt, continue to be in de- 
mand at figures above the average of the past 
years. No movement has taken place in fine, 
nor do we expect, for the present at least, that 
the same prices can be obtained as in years 
gone bye. 



Inilnenia In Hones. 



H. N. L. asks the following question : ^hat 
is the best preventive or cure for ** distemper" 
in horses ? 

Remarki. — It is quite rare that horses are 
seriously affected with this disease when they 
run at large. It is most frequent in the spring 
season, and most serious in those stables in 
which ventilation and cleanliness have little or 
no attention. The inference is, that horses, 
by breathing the foul and debilitating atmos- 
phere of an unventilated stable through the 
winter, are in a proper condition to take this 
disease when the exciting cause — a peculiar 
or infected condition of the atmosphere — ap- 
pears. 

The preventive, of course, suggests itself. — 
After the di.scase has once been engendered, 
the proper course is, t^ remove the causes, 
when the animal will usually recover with lit- 
tle treatment. Let the stable be kept warm. 
Secure this by exposure to the rays of the sun. 
Cover the horse with a blanket and give warm 
drinks to induce perspiration. Move the bow- 
els by green food, or bran mashes, rather than 
by physic. 

If the case is severe, make a nose bag about 
two feet long, of wire, leather, or slats of wood, 
with a strap to secure it by passing over the 
heaa. Let the bottom contain holes for surplus 
water to past) off. Fill it half ftill of finely 
cut, clean rye straw, which has been saturated 
with vinegar. Pour on this a pailfull of boil- 
ing water, and then place it to the horse's 
nose, and secure it over the head for steaming 
the nostrils. 

Repeat twice a day for a few days, if ne- 
cessary. Be careful that the surplus water 
passes off, and that the heat emitted is not so 
great as to bum the nostrils. Renew the wa- 
ter in twenty minutes, and continue the ope- 
ration for forty minutes. When the bag is 
removed, wash the nostrils and face with water 
and wipe dry. Should there be swelling under 
the chops, poultice with corn meal or flax seed 
poultices. Do not physic or bleed. — Ohio 

♦ 

Hold up your Wuip in Driving Oxen. — The 
Ohio Farmer says there is more in tie move- 
ments of the driver of an ox team, and in the 
carrying of the whip, than most farmers think. 
Oxen, however quick in their movements or 
upright their walk in the yoke, soon become 
dull, and get the practice of "shoving" or 
** hauling," i^ consequence of the driver lag- 
ging along, or, as is often the practice, going 
ahead of the team, and from time to time 
stepping back and whipping them. A driver 
of an ox team should walk directly opposite 
to the yoke, walk straight, and carry his whip 
as upright as a soldier would his gun. Use a 
whip stock with a short lash, and touch the 
cattle only with the lash, and never strike tliem 
on the nose or over the eyes. 
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Lampafi in HoriM. 



— " > 



Having read an article in your columns 
about the lampas in horses, and the writer 
wishing for further information, I thought I 
would glye him all that X could. 

The disease consists in swelling of the roof 
of the mouth, near the front teeth, and is 
sometimes higher than the teeth. It happens 
generally between the third and fifth year, and 
is supposed to prevent a colt from gathering 
his food with ease, so that on that account he 
falls off in feeding, and consequently in flesh 
or condition. The usual remedy is to sear the 
parts next the teeth, with apiece of iron made 
for the purpose, or cut the paHs until they 
bleed freely. 

These remedies are still generally practiced, 
nor is it possible, I believe, for vertinary sur- 
geons to prevent its being done. The lampas, 
as it is called, however, is not the cause of the 
colt's ceasing to feed well, and falling off in 
flesh ; it depends upon his cutting the grinding 
teeth at the proper time; and if, instead of 
burning and cutting the lampas. as they term 
it, they would keep them entirely on bran 
mashes for a week, he would be able to eat his 
hay and corn with avidity ; for the stomach, 
which always sympathizes with the mouth in 
the painful periods of detention, is quickly re- 
stored, when the power of mastication rettirns. 

We often find, when the lampas is present, 
that the membrane of the mouth just within 
the corners of the lips, is so swollen as to get 
between the grinders, thus preventing the ani- 
mal f^om feeding. When this is the case, it is 
commonly called bags or washes, and may be 
removed by swabbing the mouth with a weak 
solution of the sulphite of iron. This disease 
is often occasioned by the bearing rein being 
too tight. — B., in Oermantottm Telegraph. 



Rbqularitt in Feeding. — Every good far- 
mer knows that any domestic animal is a good 
clock — ^that it knows almost to a minute, when 
the regular feeding time has arrived. If it has 
been accustomed to be fed with accuracy at the 
appointed period, it will not fret until that pe- 
riod arrives ; after which it becomes very rest- 
less and uneasy until the food comes. If it has 
been fed irregularly, it will begin to fret when 
the earliest period arrives. Hence this fretting 
may be entirely avoided, by strict punctuality; 
but it cannot be otherwise. The very moment 
the animal begins to worry, that moment it be- 
gins to lose flesh ; but the rate of this loss has 
never been ascertained — it is certainly worthy 
of investigation — and can only be determined 
by trying the two modes, punctuality and ir- 
regularity, side by side, under similar circum- 
stances, and with the same amount of food, 
for some weeks or months together. 

There is one precaution to be observed in 
connection with regular feeding, where some 
judgment is needed. Animals eat more in sharp 



or frosty, than in warm and damp weather. — 
Hence, if the same amount by weight is given 
at every feeding, they will not have enough 
when the weather is cold, and will be surfeited 
when it is warm and 4amp. Both of these 
evils must be avoided, while a little attention 
and observation will enable the farmer to do 
it. — An. Reg. of Rural Affairs. 



Gtpsum. — If you can procure gypsum — 
plaster of Paris — sprinkle a small quantity 
every morning over your cattle stalls. It is a 
good absorbent of ammonia, and consequently 
tends not only to economize a most valuable 
element of vegetable nutrition, but to sweeten 
and purify the air. The generation of ammo- 
nia in stables, and other confined situations, 
is not unfrequently the cause of disease, and 
should be prevented. Copperas water sprinkled 
over the floors and surface of cattle-yards, has 
a still more sanitary effect. It is a powerful 
deodorizer, and should be liberally used about 
out-buildings, especially in hot weather. — Nnv 
England Farmer. 



THE BEE KEEPER. 



Sandom Thonghti Upon the Bee— Ko. 8. 

BEES IN GENERAL. 

I shall waive a description of the different 
species of bees disseminated throughout the 
natural world by the Great Author of Nature, 
and confine my remarks solely to the common 
bee, or honey fly, particularly, as the most so- 
cial, sagacious, interesting and useful, of all 
the instinctive tribes of animals. 

Abbe Rosier, one of the best informed of the 
French agriculturists, particularizes four spe- 
cies of the domestic bee. The first species are 
very long and brown ; the second are leas, and 
almost black ; the third are still less, and of a 
gray color ; the fourth are still less, and of a 
bright yellow, shining and polished, and known 
only in Flanders. 

The bee rises with the dawn, and rests only 
at the shades of evening, and continues her 
industry throughout the year, in all countries 
where the frosts of winter do not impede her 
labors. The bee is the only insect whose sa- 
gacity has taught us that honey constitutes the 
essence of the blossoms of plants, and by her 
industry has imparted to man the luscious 
boon. The whole vegetable world is the gar- 
den of the bee, and her cell her store-house. 




Tbe community of the bees is the first, the 
greatest and best example in nature, of a per- 
feet oommunitj. In their harmony and good 
order, mutual enterprise, and efforts to pro- 
mote the general good, in their ardor of pursuit 
in quest of stores to load their legs, back and 
wings, and flit away to the store-house of com- 
mon deposit; and in their mutual aid in assist- 
ing each other to unload their burdens, together 
with their wise economy in feeding out of the 
common stock. 

The community of the bee is not a republic, 
but a brotherhood ; a monarchy with a com- 
munity of goods, and governed by a queen. — 
The queen is not the tyrant of the swarm, but 
the mother of the swarm. She is not the dis- 
penser of laws to the swarm, but the subject 
of the same fixed and immutable laws of na- 
ture« which gOYern every bee in the swarm. 

The bees know each other, and are armed 
wieh a sting for common defence. They know 
their keepers, and generally respect them. — 
They possess natural disgusts, which have not 
yet been fully accounted for, and attack and 
sting the object9 of this disgust wherever they 
meet them, invariably. The bee is very saga- 
cious in judging of the weather, and avoids 
the storm by retiring to her hive, or sheltering 
herself under the foliage of plants and trees. 

The whole swarm manifests an affectionate 
attention to the queen mother, unexampled in 
nature ; and are constantly employed for her 
support and preservation. The natural period 
of the life of the bee is not yet known ; but 
they are more generally the victims of the cas- 
ualties of nature than of old age. The dysen- 
tery is the most common and fatal malady, and 
they destroy by violence all the lame and in- 
firm, together with the drones, by banishing 
them from the hive, thus illustrating the sacred 
maxim, ** He that will not work, neither shall 
be eat,'* with the addition of their own natural 
law, '* He that cannot work, neither shall he 
eat." The first is perfectly conformable to the 
principles of humanity, and common sense; 
the latter is repugnant to both. A general, as 
well as a particular system of cleanliness, per- 



vades the community, and no dead bee is suf- 
fered tp remain in the hive. 

The particular laws of instinct begin to gov- 
ern the bee as soon as it quits its nymphal 
state, and is capable of action ; and one uni- 
form system of order regulates bis movements, 
in union with the whole swarm, throughout all 
their instinctive operations. As well might the 
wise man have said, <* Go to the Bee^ thou slug- 
gard ; consider her ways and.be wise.'' 

W. H. MOBBIBON. 

Trot, Wis. 

Age OF BsEs. — Many people say bees only 
live six months ; now I have two hives, to each 
of which I introduced a Ligurian queen, by 
fumigating them in July, 18(50. In October, I 
bought a swarm that had been already fumiga- 
ted, to take the honey ; I fumigated it to take 
the queen away, and then added to it one of 
my Ligurian queens to strengthen her. Now, 
this is the 16th of September, and there is not 
only a large number of English bees in the 
Ligurian swarms, but also a great number in 
the old stocks, the Ligurians having swarmed 
— one twice, and the other (that from which I 
took the Ligurian queen to add to an English 
stock) three times. Now there is a large quan- 
tity of bees alive that must be more than a 
year old ; and not only are they that age, but 
many of them have been fumigated twice. As 
I am not clever enough with bees to take the 
queen away without fumigation, I generally 
use it, and have found, when carefully done, 
very little loss, and after a day or so the bees 
seem to have quite recovered. — London FUld. 



I once, in searching for a young queen, 
placed the fi*ame on which she was too near 
the next frame and not in the position I found 
it. The queen at the time had her head in a 
celL The comb at that point projected a great 
deal. Two days after this, I searched again 
for the queen, to show her to a ftriend, I found 
her in the position in which I last saw her, 
nearly starved, and past recovery. 

Colonies infested with worms are often seen 
carrying out imperfect and mutilated bees. — 
E, P., in American Bee Journal, 



Novel Experibnce. — A young man named 
Hunter, living some six miles east of Polk 
City, on the prairie, where trees and fences 
were wanting, was the other day placed in a 
rather trying position. A large swarm of bees 
seeking a renting place, settled upon his per- 
son, completely covering his legs and body. 
In this condition he walked to the house, some 
100 rods distant, where, obtaining a box, the 
bees were successfully hived, without injuring 
him. — Des Moines Journal, 
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l4M>k to thi Apiary— ^■miaiy. 

HiTes that are to remain out doors during 
the severe weather of this month, should be 
well Tentilated, or thej will smother; notice 
them occasionally to see that the air passages 
are not closed by dead bees, frost or ice. — 
Whenever the weather moderates, turn back 
the hive, and clean the floor thoroughly ^^ as 
much filth will accumulate. Endeavor to have 
the hives so situated that the sun will strike 
them during the middle of the day. If guard- 
ed from mice, no trouble need be taken to 
shovel them out when they ^happen to get 
buried in the snow. 

Those that are in the cellar or house should 
remain unmolested, unless it is to notice that 
mice or rats gain no access ; small pieces of 
comb arc sure indications of their presence. 
Keep the air pure and sweet by scattering air- 
slaked lime upon the floor. W. H. Morbison. 




A. O. IIANFORD, 



CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 



Orchard and Fruit Oarden.— Winter Protection. 



As much as we said in the last volume on 
this subject, we wish still to urge upon the at^ 
tention of gardeners and fruit growers the neces- 
sity of protection to half hardy, and even har> 
dy trees and plants from the extremes and sud- 
den changes of the weather during the winter, 
and especially after the first days of January. 
But little damage is done before this time, as 
the oblique rays of the sun have little efi'ect 
upon the dormant vegetation. 

We must say, that in all our experience in 
the West, we have never before seen the wood 
of trees and plants go into winter quarters so 
well ripened, and so full of constitutional vigor. 
But when the bright suns of February and 
March shall come, there will be some suffering, 
unless we have an unusual amount of snow and 
uniform weather. 

To prepare for the worst is policy. Begin 
by thoroughly mulching with straw manure, 
or litter, the door-yard shrubs and garden fruits; 



lay it on gently but plentifully, and if there is 
no snow on the ground, all the more. Cover 
the strawberry beds lightly ; they are all right 
now, but may kill out in March or April, with- 
out some shading. 

Qrape vines can still be pruned ; and the txei 
mild weather should be improved to prune, and 
cover them with Utter when thrown on the 
ground. Cuttings and scions can not well be 
made now, but do it in mild weather ; do not 
cut when frozen. 

If you have trees or shrubs of any descrip- 
tion which are tender, and not easily covered 
with mulch, bind long straw around the trunks, 
wind with old cloths, mats, or even paper. An 
excellent way to treat tender, long bodied 
trees, is, to tack two strips of lath or boards 
together in the form of a trough, and bind 
against the sunny side of the trunk ; or, in 
other words, make a north side all around, by 
shading the sunny side. Trees on the north 
side of a fence, building, grove or hill, gener- 
ally escape injury, while those upon the sunny 
side suffer severely, fVom the great changes of 
atmosphere to which they are subject in the 
latter part of winter. 

Protection from rabbits is secured in several 
ways: First, by binding with straw, &c., as 
mentioned above. Another very simple and 
efficient way, is to bind three or four corn- 
stalks round the trunk, at the ground. Another 
antidote for their tree-loving appetites, is to 
thoroughly rub a dead rabit upon the trunk, 
one animal being found sufficient for a number 
of trees. This was recommended to us by a 
friend who had faithfully tried it for two years, 
in a locality terribly infested with rabbits and 
mice, and he assured us that it was efficient. — 
Further, we know nothing, but would commend 
it to trial by persecuted fruit growers. 

We have noticed that rabbits are partial to 
pears, and some other varieties of vigorous, 
soft wooded trees. These should be lookod to 
first. 

Babbits, as well as mice, are not commonly 
fond of tobacco ; an occasional wash with a 
strong decoction will prevent their depreda- 
tions. Do not use any sort of grease, or tar, 
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during winter ; it can be safely applied only 
daring the p%riod of growth in the spring and 
summer. Yet, a stiff Tarnish applied would 
not iigare trees any time. 

The simple reason why grease cannot be ap- 
plied safely during winter, is that the fluids 
are nearly dormant, and consequently the 
grease would gradually penetrate to the cambi- 
am — or inner bark — and forever prevent the 
flow of sap therein ; but the same application 
made during the flow of sap, in the spring 
and summer, would be harmless — like greasing 
a wet boot. J. C. Plumb. 

Valuable Contributioiui Promiiad. 



Wi&tar Pears. 



We deem ourselves fortunate in having been 
able to engage the services of A. G. Hanford, 
Esq., late of Waukesha, and so favorably known 
to our readers and to all fruit-growers in the 
West, as a corresponding Bditor of the Horti- 
cultural department of the Vavlwvbl, His con- 
tributions are always reliable and of a great 
value, and the readers of the Farme j will be 
glad to learn that his removal from the State 
has not dl^prived them of his instructions and 
suggestions. The following letter announces 
bis assent to propositions made : 

Db. J. W. HoTT, Dear Sir: — In reply to your 
request, I would say that you may give your 
readers to expect a monthly article from me 
according as time and circumstances will 
permit. 

It is true, I have had much observation in 
the Northwest, and a good deal of dear-bought 
experience. 

The lessons thus acquired, I would most 

cheerfully give to others. 

Wisconsin is already indebted to Ohio for 
many of her hardiest trees and finest orchards. 
I find growing here some other excellent varie- 
ties of apples which are unknown with you. 
Then too we have in cultivation a large list of 
ornamental trees, shrubs and flowering plants, 
some of which will be new to the readers of the 
Farmer. Notices of these will be given from 
time to time, with general hints on planting, 
care and culture. 

Very truly yours, A. G. Haivford. 

CtoLUMBua, Ohio, Dec. ICth, 1861, 



Everybody is familliar with the old cooking 
varieties of winter pears, <* the Pound," or 
>< Winter Bell," and « Black Worcester." Many 
suppose all winter pears are of the same char* 
acter. 

There are quite a number of long keeping, 
fine dessert sorts, which only need to be known 
to become popular. 

There is no mystery or peculiar skill requir- 
ed to manage and ripen them ; they should be 
sufl'ered to hang upon the trees as long as they 
are safe from frost. Pick carefully, so as not 
to break the stems or bruise the fruit ; place 
in tight boxes or barrels, and keep in a dry, 
cool cellar, until the usual season of ripening. 

Remove in such quantities as may from time 
to time be desired, to a warm room, a few days 
before wanted for use. 

It may be observed that no fruit shows the ef- 
fect of cult ure more plainly than the pear. There 
is as much difference in the ripening and quality 
between the well grown fruit of a properly 
cultivated tree and that of another left to star- 
vation and neglect, though of the same variety, 
as is observable in any garden vegetables 
subjected to similar treatment. 

Brief descriptions of a few varieties may in- 
terest your readers. 

JUeurre tfAremberff, — Fruit, medium to large, 
obovate, skin thick, yellow with light russet, 
flesh white, buttery, melting, juicy ; flavor, 
rich, sprightly vinous. Tree, a good grower, 
very productive, requires high culture,^ ripens 
in November and December. 

Glout MorceaH. — Fruit, large obtuse pyra- 
form, skin smooth greenish yellow, with many 
greenish specks, flesh white, fine grained, melt- 
ing and buttery, with an agreeable sweet rich 
flavor. Tree, a thrifty, fine grower and good 
bearer, suited to strong soil and high culture, 
succeeds admirably upon the quince. Season, 
November to January. 

Vicar of Winkfield. — Fruit, large, long pyri- 
form, showy and handsome, skin smooth, pale 
yellow, sometimes with a brownish cheek. — 
Flesh white, juicy, with a sprightly flavor. 
This is a fine cooking, and often, though not 
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always, a good dessert fruit. Tree Tigorous on 
botli pear and quince, hardj and exceedingly 
productiye. 'i blossom buds seem a little 
tender, and in tL north, after several winters, 
the crop often fails. Elsewhere it is regarded 
as a profitable market variety. 

Our trees at Waukesha yielded. a moderate 
crop in 1860, and a heavy one the past season, 
which is now ripening, and are unusually 
fine. November to January. 

Lawrence, — Fruit rather large, long obovate, 
yellowish green, flesh yellowish white, juicy, 
melting, rich, sugary, excellent. Tree, mode- 
rate grower, shoots rather slender, very pro- 
ductive, docs finely on either pear or quince. — 
November to January. 

Passe Colmar. — Fruit, large obovate. to ob- 
tuse pyriform, pale yellowish white, juicy and 
buttery, sweet, rich, aromatic. Tree vigorous, 
making long straggling shoots, inclined to 
overbear. Fruit should be thinned, and the 
tree receive high culture. Succeeds well on 
quince. November to January. 

Winier Xelis. — Fruit, medium round obovate, 
yellowish green when ripe, with much russet ; 
flesh yellowish white, fihe grained, melting 
and juicy, rich, sugary and aromatic. One of 
the best of winter pears. Tree thrifty, shoots 
slender, straggling ; an early, good and regu- 
lar bearer. Should always be grown as a 
standard, as it does not succeed on the quince. 
December to January. A. G. Hanford. 

CkkLincBUS, Dec. 16, 1861. 

^ 

The Borer and the Sapsncker. 

Ma. Editor : — I observed in the April No. 
of 1861 a new mode of saving trees from the 
ravages of the borer. All information relative to 
the destruction of that pest, ought to be grate- 
fully received by every orchardist. Having 
discovered the borer in some of my apple trees 
the past summer, and having tried the probing 
system, and all remedies suggested, without 
any apparent effect I tried the following, 
by way of experiment, which I believe has 
proved efi^ectual : I took with me to the orchard 
a pipe and tobacco, lit the pipe, and then put 
the stem into a hole I had previously bored 
with a half inch auger, and then blowing into 
the bowl of the pipe forced the smoke into the 
hole made by the borer, and I have not seen 
anything of the borer since. J. Roberts. 

RxDOKWAT, Not. 26, 1861. 



minoif state Horticultiiral Society. 

Being a self-constituted committee from Wis- 
consin to report the good deeds of the Illinois 
Fruit men in council, in Chicago, Dec. 3d to 6th 
inclusive, it is with pleasure we accept your 
request to publish our short and simple "say" 
in the Farmer. The attendance at the above 
named meeting was good, and we should think 
fully equal to any of the preceding annual 
meetings. Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin, were represented in the council by one 
from the two former, two from the second, and 
six or more from your own State. Those from 
abroad were principally hearers, while those of 
Illinois were doers of the work and word in 
the good cause they so nobly represent. A 
whole souled set of men they are too; ever 
willing to "impart what little they know" of 
any value to the brotherhood, and in spite of 
their invaluation of their knowledge, much 
valuable thought did escape from their " cra- 
neums ;"* which, like the silent drippings of 
the sanctuary, is destined to do good — some- 
time. We wished that every orchadLSte(as well 
as those who would be) in Wisconsin were 
there to hear of the troubles and discourage- 
ments of the fruit growers, even far towards 
the Sunny South. I would say to one and all 
who think this is " not a Fruit State," that 
we are far ahead of Northern and Central IIU- 
nois in point of soil, aspects and protection. 
It was the universal opinion that the last 
named was absolutely necessary to many fruits 
in winter, especially grapes and peaches. — 
Pears, particularly the dwarfs, and cherries 
were much benefitted thereby, and apples, 
with all the rest, would thankfully receive a 
thorough mulching winter and summer. 

The Grape discussions were full of interest. 
Delaware, Concord, and Diana, were lauded 
most. A fact was brought out in regard to the 
growth of the Delaware of much value, vis. : 
That while the young plant brought here from 
another climate is universally of slow growth, 
frequently hard to make live at all, — ^these 
same plants, layered, as soon as new growth is 
made sufficiently, (which requires but two or 
three eyes) and you have a plant full of vigor, 
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adapted to the Western soil, olimate, and hard- 
ships — a plant which will grow with almost 
any known sort, while the parent plant, with 
equal care and soil, too often ** grows beauti- 
fully less." Concords were admire<| by all for 
quality, hardiness and fine appearance of fVuit. 
Diana not so thoroughly tested, but met with 

much praise. 

Deep and thorough cuUiyation was deemed 
indispensable, trenching to an equal amount in 
depth in the sub-soil with the surface soil, and 
mixing all together thoroughly. In this mix- 
ture grape cuttings rooted well and vines with- 
stood the drouth, and more than all, the roots 
would get down more effectually out of the way 
of the frost, and hence winter better. Too 
heayy fruiting is often allowed. By thinning 
the fruit and leaving all the vine growth be- 
yond the fruit, will hasten the ripening process 
several days. 

Strawberries had a severe handling, but they 
all came out none the worse for it, while a few 
had their garments cleansed and their colors 
brightened. Wilson's Albany, '* the berry for 
the people," is getting a little sour— else some 
of the strawberry growers had their teeth set 
on edge by some still worse-— -and now have no 
hope of a "smooth run" on any thing short of 
theTriomphe de Grande. Many efforts were 
made to displace the Wilson from the general 
list, but to no avail ; it is yet the plant for the 
masses — a largo, abundant bearer, tenacious 
of life, and does well everywhere. Evidently 
somebody's pockets needed a new hobby to 
ride on. Wilson is too common — not much sale. 
Hooker was thought best for amateurs, and all 
who would serve for it ; rather a shy bearer, 
but fruit of super-excellent quality. Triomphe 
de Grande, and many other foreign sorts, were 
strongly urged, but moit of the Society proved 
''know-nothings" with foreigners (strawber- 
ries). 
Dwarf Pears. — Plant so that the union comes 
below the ground. If budded too high so as 
to necessitate planting the roots too deep, re- 
move the lower portion of them; out back, 
and mukh thoroughly. 

The show of fruit was fine; Col. Crocker, of 



Milwankee, made the best display of pears, 
and it was a display, well worth the name ; the 
grandest specimens the wr*^<4^ver saw for the 
number, nearly twenty, (aflii he thinks he has 
seen the sights). Plumb, Willey & Co., Vine 
Hill Nursery, sho'wed twenty-five sorts of apples, 
and Dr. Hoy, of Racine, apples and pears, 
which made up all f^om out of Illinois. 

The address of welcome from C. D. Bragdon, 
President of Chicago Gardner's Society, and 
the President's Inaugural and Valedictory 
combined, were things of interest in the first 
day's history, and will be of interest to read 
hereafter. Dr. Hoy delivered an address the 
second evening on "sap-suckers" and other 
insects injurious to fruit trees, well worth a 
l' ce in every orchardists library, and then to 
be studied, too. 

Then last if not least in the programme was 
the entertainment by the Messrs. Gage Brothers 
of the Tremont, who, with their usual gener- 
osity, invited the Illinois State Horticultural 
Society to their repast on Friday. 

Though many members had gone home, and 
our numbers were much reduced, still about 
forty-five accepted the invitation. The bill of 
fare was all that could be wished, and the 
wine, pure Catawba fh>m several vintages, was 
certainly "not bad to take." Several toasts 
were drank and responded to by Messrs. M. L. 
Dunlap, Chase, Bragdon, Menere, and others. 
The whole thing passed off in good style, and 
much to the satisfoction of all concerned. 

0. S. WiLLIT. 



How to Destroy Bark lice. 

I will give you a better receipt than coal tar 
for Bark Lice : 

Bum roll sulphur with old scrapis of leather, 
under the trees to be treated, in a pan, moving 
it about so as to smoke thoroughly every twig 
affected. I have tried this when all else failed, 
and found it effectual. It is done to the best 
advantage when the leaves begin to start ; for 
then these pests are most lively, and most easi- 
ly kiUed. N. F. Thomas. 

Buurin Stinoir. 
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Appl»-tr^ BlightH/ftiue and fiemedy. 

Prof. J. W. KoYT.^JDear Sir :— Mr. Hiiik- 
ley'B querrjy as to the cause of tbe bark of the 
apple-tree turning black at the orown, is a 
question of much importance ; and to giTe an 
explicit answer, I ask your patience for a mo- 
ment while I refer to other questions that are 
in reality involved in the above inquiry. 

My experience has taught me that the evil is 
produced by extreme freezings after thaws in 
winter and spring ; and the ground upon which 
the trees stand, being cultivated and kept free 
from vegetation, is from its nakedness rendered 
more susceptible to the influence of sudden 
changes. ^ 

For instance, the ploughed field thaws to a 
greater depth than the grass field, because the 
former absorbs the heat of the sun, while the 
latter reflects the same. The tops of the trees 
are not efi^ectcd by these sudden changes, be- 
cause, being continually in contact with them, 
it becomes a natural condition incidental to the 
growth and development of all trees in lati- 
tudes where Nature has designed each species 
to grow. In the forests and openings they are 
all carefully protected by leaves, grass and low 
shrubbery of various desoriptions, and when 
civilization comes among them, we find some 
of the hardiest varieties of our native trees 
actually perishing from the severety of our 
winters. 

>Ve fail to secure those conditions to the or- 
chard which Nature has given to the forest, 
hence they are winter-killed, or very much 
injured. « 

This fact was not learned by«£astern fruit- 
growers, because during the severity of the 
winters there, an even temperature is preserved 
in the earth by a deep covering of snow. It 
was our misfortune in the West to learn this 
lesson first, and when we profit by the lesson 
we will compete with any State in the Union 
in raising apples. 

It is well ascertained thn ' e a free of 

almost any description and n the cold 

when the mercury in c < . '..w zero, 

ihaf the roots will l»t ty i > killed as 

though they had bee • p '• >iiiug water. 



And by examining trees that have been injured 
by the winter, it will be found that the mean 
depth to which they have suffered will be about 
four inches; this being about the depth to 
which the earth is subjected to the greatest 
changes of t^perature. The bark of the tree 
will be black or brown to the above stated 
depth, according to the amount of injury it has 
sustained. Below this depth the roots will be 
found sound and healthy. 

In this condition, with the crown of the tree 
killed or injured, the flow of sap is more or less 
obstructed from the lower roots to the branch- 
es, hence originates the disposition to eprout 
from the roots. Here lies the cause of all the 
difficulties in fruit growing in the West. A. 
and B.'s recommendations in regard to wind- 
ing them with straw to prevent sun scald on 
the south side, and scrubbing, scraping and 
washing to keep out the wood worm, is of about 
as much importance towards the removal of the 
primary cause of the difficulty as the perpetu- 
al application of quack medicines are to poor 
Humanity. The worm does not seek shelter 
in a healthy tree. But they very soon make their 
way to the feast when the poor tree is suffer- 
ing from disease. Take it for granted, reader, 
that if your tree had not suffered previously 
from cold toes, the wood worm would have 
passed it by unnotieed. Go into the forests 
and learn this truth. You will seek in a healthy 
tree in vain for the worm that is devouring its 
dead or diseased companions. This worm 
seems to prey upon all or nearly all diseased 
trees here. I have never supposed them to be 
what is called the borer, which I think I have 
never seen in this country. 

Now for the remedy f(jr all these difficulties, 
which after all is so simple that no one is ex- 
cusable who does not apply it : Take as much 
straw as you can carry in your arms, place it 
about the crown of the tree, put a shovelful or 
two of earth next to the tree to guard against 
mice, or a wheelbarrow load of any kind of 
litter, spread it about the tree. This furnishes 
all that Nature reqaires to guard it against the 
vioissitudes of our dimate. 

Yours sincerely, John Wiu.oox. 

Omro, Dec. 12, 1861. 
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Ths Sapsvckkb. — You will find the following 

a safe and sure remedy against l^e sapeucker, 

which proves rery destructiTe to some vario" 

ties : Take a piece of white rag^ (or perhaps 

any other colored rag,) tie it loosely to a limb 

of the tree, a little above the stem, so that the 

wind may sway it, (the rag,) and the sapsucker 

will not trouble the trees. Wh. Powell. 

BisoawjkT, Nov. 26, 1861. 




The Lnmber Trade. 



The lumber trade of this country, according 
to the Boston Commercial Bulletin^ was for years 
confined to New England, and particularly the 
present State of Maine. Within the post ten 
years, the trade has greatly changed its direc* 
tion, and within the past five years almost 
wholly. A well-written essay upon the causes 
and eflfects of this would be an interesting his- 
torical record. The home trade In lumber has 
pressed to the extremes — ^from the Penobscot 
to the Great Lakes. In 1851, a member of a 
firm in the lumber business, at Boston, con* 
eeived the idea of working Western and Cana- 
da lumber for the Boston market, a long expe- 
rience having satisfied him that the forests of 
Maine would, in a short time, become essen- 
tially deficient in the supply of some of the 
most desirable qualities of lumber for building 
and shipping. To show what has been the re- 
sult of this enterprise, we can state that the 
sales i^ade by this firm, in the first year after- 
wards, (1852), were not over three hundred 
and fifty thousand feet. "Now they sell about 
twenty -five millions annually. The business has 
already outgrown the proportions of one con- 
cern, and there are others here who are en- 
gaged in the business, as agents of Western 
and Canada houses. 

This lumber now takes the precedence for 
shipping over all other kinds ; its widths, its 
lengths and its adaptness to carriage, all excel 
the Eastern lumber. It is taken mostly from 
the forests of Michigan, Upper Canada, and 
Western New York, and is conveyed to the sea- 
board by way of the canals and the St. Law- 
rence, and by railroad, via Ogdensburg and 
Burlington. The better qualities are sent in 
large quantities to the west coast of South 
America, California and Australia. 

The tnifiBic in Eastern lumber has decreased 
proportionately ; where our old firms ten years 
ainqe used to average a cargo per day from the 
Penobscot and Kennebec, they scarcely average 
a cargo per week. 

It has been supposed by many that we were 
dependent on the South for hard pine, or rather 
that we could not find a substitute for hard pine. 



It is scarcely twenty years since the first lot of 
common river sawed boards arrived in this city 
from Mobile, consigned to £. D. Peters & Co. 
The trade has grown sinoe then. In 1845 the 
ship builders of Boston sent out men all through 
the South to cut hard pine and oak for ship 
building, and from this, and also fnum the fact 
that hard pine boards were generally accepted 
as the best for certain purposes, we have come 
to believe that we could not do without the 
southern lumber. This is a mistake. 



Lakb SvPERion Ibon. — In 1855 the ship, 
ments of iron from Lake Superior were 1,447 
tons. The amount gradually increased until 
18G0, when 150,000 tons were shipped. Thi-? 
year the shipments will not exceed 40,000 tons . 
Tne total value of all the ore shipped, and that 
melted, since the mines were worked, is about 
$1,320,000 at Marquette. The capital invested 
in the mines amounts to $2,280,000. The 
Lake Superior New^, of November 2d, from 
which we gather the foregoing facts, says : 

Of the companies now doing business here, 
we know of none but what, with judicious 
management, can realise a handsome profit up- 
on whatever branch they are engaged in. This 
year, however, is a peculiarly hard one upon 
all doing business in the Upper Peninsula. The 
general stagnation caused by the war has af- 
fected us severely, and now, with a six months* 
winter before us, during which time there is 
no possibility of getting our products to mar- 
ket, the chance is, that all the manufiftcturing 
companies will be straitened for available 
means. Yc^, as there is plenty of provisions in 
the country, if all will <* beaii and forbear," 
they oan weather the point ; and from all indi- 
tions, we have no doubt that the next year will 
be one of general prosperity for Lake Superior. 



Thb Nbw Fjkld Tblbobaph. — Engineer 
Rodgers, of New York, has put in operation 
his newly invented cordage or insulated line, 
for field operations, and it proved eminently 
sueoeesAil, giving entire satisfaction in the 
manner in which it operated. It is mn off 
reels upon the ground with great rapidity, (as 
required for instant use), across streams, 
through woods, or over any localities. Lines 
were yesterday, in extraordinary short time, 
thus laid between the head quarters of General 
McDowell and two or three of his most advan- 
ced oamps, and were worked in immediate con- 
nection with the telegraph station in the War 
Department. It is worthy of note that the 
heaviest artillery may run over this Rodgers' 
cordage without damaging its effectiveness in 
the least. It differs in many respects from the 
field telegraph used by Louis Napoleon in the 
Italian war, and embraces many advantages of 
convenient and oertain operation, under any 
possible circumetances over that (Louis Napo- 
leon's) which contributed so signally to the 
success of the French arms. — Waahington Star, 




Shoddy. 

Woollen fabrics fUmished for soldiers* wear, 
have been the means of giring the defenders 
of the oountry an idea of the thing represent- 
ed by shoddy. In many instances, a whole 
corps hare found their coats on their backs 
dropping to pieces after a few day's wear, 
showing their worthlessness for ordinary use 
of the garments allowed to be imposed upon 
them by the carelessness or fraud of inspect- 
ors. These ft-ail textures owe their rottenness 
to the liberal mixture in the fabric of an arti- 
cle called ** shoddy," which is a discovery of a 
recent period, and may be ranked, we suppose, 
among the ** latest modem improTements." 

The raw material for shoddy is old rags. — 
Woollen rags that were once consigned to the 
manure heap furnish this material. When the 
new demand for them first arose, the price was 
about $5 per ton ; since then it has advanced. 
They are collected and assorted, and then baled 
for manufacture into carpets, shawls, linsey 
and black cloths. Selected rags, thus baled, 
when of the best description, are worth over 
$100 per ton. The assorters sell to the shoddy 
manufacturer. This agent, in the process of 
making old garments into new, takes these 
rags and passes them through a *rag machine,* 
which is a cylinder, armed with teeth, that, 
revolving at high speed, pulls them to pieces, 
reducing them to wool, and freeing them from 
dust. It is now shoddy, and in this state it is 
saturated with oil or milk, and frequently 
scoured in heaters, in combination with some 
chemicals. The process completed, the shoddy 
is ready for manufacture into cloth. For this 
purpose it is mixed with new wool in as large 
proportions as possible. White is used in light 
colored goods and blankets, and the dark des- 
criptions for coarse cloths, carpets, &c. The 
<* shoddy " is the product of soft woollens, but 
the hard or black cloths, when treated in a 
similar manner, produce '< mungo,*' wnich is 
used extensively in superfine cloths, which 
have a finish that may deceive a good judge. 
It is used largely in felted fabrics. 

The shoddy parts of a garment made of the 
mixed material give way very soon, rubbing 
out of the cloth. It accumulates between it 
and the lining. Formerly it was largely im- 
ported from England. After a while, the de- 
mand for it here was found to be so good, that 
machines were sent over for its manufacture 
here. In New York there are six shoddy mills. 
As we have intimated, the impositions of 
contractors in palming shoddy uniforms on the 
volunteers, left the soldiers, after a few days* 
trial of the rotten fabrics, almost naked. It is 
probable that the shoddy fraud was carried to 
a more outrageous excess in these instances 
than in ordinary dealings. But it is believed 
* that a large proportion of the clothes sent to mar- 
ket in or(Snary times is, so to speak, adulterated 
by this base-bom material, and that fortunes 



are made and pockets picked through its instru- 
mentalitv to an extent of whioh the cheated 
community of shoddy cloth wearers have no 
idea. — MerchanVa Magazine, 

Japanese Paper. 

We may take some instmotions from the Jap- 
anese, who do not use rags for making paper, 
but the inner bark of trees. From a recent 
account in Blaekwood*9 Magaziney it appears 
that this peculiar people are far in advanee of 
the rest of the world in some speoialitiee of 
paper making. The writer of the article which 
we refer to, in describing the peculiarities of 
the Japanese, says : 

'* It is wonderful to see the thousand useful 
as well as ornamental purposes for which pa- 
per is applied in the hands of these industrious 
and tasteful people, Ouf papier mache manu- 
facturers should go to Yedo to learn what can 
be done with paper. We saw it made into a 
material closely resembling Bussian and Mo- 
rocco leather ; it was very difficult to detect 
the difference. With the aid of lacker, varnish 
an skillful painting, paper makes excellent 
trunks, saddles, telescope cases, the frames of 
microscopes ; and we even saw and used ex- 
cellent water proof coats made of paper, which 
did keep out the rain, and were as supple as 
the best Mackintosh, (India rubber). The 
Japanese use neither silk nor cotton handker- 
chiefs, towels or dusters ; paper in their hands 
serves as an excellent substitute. It is soft, 
thin, and of a pale yellow color, plentiflil and 
cheap. The inner walls of many a Japanese 
apartment are formed of paper, being nothing 
more than painted screens. Their windows are 
covered with a fine translucent description of 
the same material. We saw what seemed to be 
balls of twine, which were nothing but long 
shreds of tough paper rolled up. If a shop- 
keeper had a parcel to tie up, he would take a 
strip of paper, roll it up quickly between his 
hands and use it for twine. In short, without 
paper, all Japan would come to a dead lock. 
* * Japanese mothers-in-law invariably stip- 
ulate in the marriage settlement that the bride 
is to have a certain quantity of paper allowed 
her." 

New Tbleorapb Linxs. — The telegraph ca- 
ble between London and the Ajaocio, on the 
Island of Corsica, has been successfully laid 
over a length of 205 miles, and an average of 
1,500 fathoms in depth. 

The wires of the new telegraph line from 
Boston to Washington, are laid already to 
Providence. The line is constructed by the 
Independent Telegraph Company, consists of 
three wires, and is what is called a metallic 
circuit. The wires may be fastened to trees or 
any convenient object, or pass through water 
without impairing their efficiency, and they 
cannot be tapped to take away what is pass- 
ing. 
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Hooki, Bkoddy aad V«ili. 

As there is a preat disoassion about the com* 
position of woollen fkbrios for the army, and 
as the terms commonly used are not familiar to 
the generality of people, and as many are apt 
to be misled through ignorance, we have 
thought it of BofSoient interest to obtain all 
the facts connected therewith, and we have 
been kindly ftimished with samples of the dif- 
fident materials known as « flocks, shoddy and 
noils," by a practical manufacturer of this 
city, with explanations accompanying : 

RAHPI.KR. 

No. 1. — yoilt. — That is, short wool combed 
from long wool to fit the latter for worsted, for 
kerseys and blankets. 

No. 2. — ^Washed and unwashed Russian and 
South American wool; the first for blankets, 
the second for kerseys. 

No. 8. — Shoddy. — Blue for kerseys and stock- 
ing yarn ; black for satinets and mixed goods. 

No. 4. — Floeht. — For satinets and cottoU 
warp goods and kerseys. 

No. 6. — Noilf, — Suited for kerseys and blan- 
kets, of finer class than No. 1. 

No. 6. — Shoddy, — Made of old carpets — such 
as is used in English blankets — and, perhaps, 
some American. Price, 10 cents a pound; 
English blankets, 40 cents. This is mixed with 
long wool and spun into filling. 



Labgk Expobts to Europe. — The month of 
NoYcmber has shown a marked change in the 
business features of New York. A continued 
actiTlty has preyailed in the export trade to 
foreign countries, showing, as general results, 
exclusive of specie : 

October, 1801. Ten Months, 1861. 

Ixports...... $18,157,000 $109,804,000 

iMporta.... 10^,000 141,7M,000 

The grain moYement will form one of th ex- 
traordinay features of the year 1861, and con- 
tributes largely to the strength of the country 
in sustaining an expensive war. The aggre- 
gate receipts to 14th November, at tide water, 
were as follows : 

FlMT.U)]*. WhMt.buk. C«n,U«, Bwl«j, 1m. 

1800. — 1,061,900 ... 15,771.603 ... 13,400,300 ... 2,893,000 
1801...... 1,221,200 ... 25,064,700 ... 20,669,000 ... 1,703,900 

By reducing the wheat to flour, the quantity 
of the latter left at tide water this year, com- 
pared with the same period last year, shows a 
gain equal to 1,625,000 barrels of flour. The 
receipts at tide water, since the opening of the 
canals, for three years, to the 14th November, 
have been as follows: 

1869. 1800. 1801. 

Canals open,... ApzU 16. April 25. May 1. 

Ilo«ir,bbl«. 000,000 1,061,000 1,281,200 

Wheat, baa 8,628,200 16,771,000 25,064,700 

Oom,bQf 2,488,700 18,400,300 20,669,000 

BMley, Inu...^.^ 1,900,200 2^898,000 1,708,900 

Bye,biif..........«... 820,000 804,600 725,000 

Oata,b«ifl 4^007ioo 6,948,000 4,800,200 

— MtmCt Merehant^i Magatine, 
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Aboat Diamonds. 



The Paris correspondent of the N. 0. Pick- 
ayune, writes to that journal on the above 
theme, Arom which we take the following almost 
incredible story of the treasures, pleasures, and 
measures of the Duke of Brunswick, the " most 
profound adamant ologist in the world :** 

He has in his possession three millions of 
dollars worth of diamonds. He has Just pub- 
lished a catalogue of his diamonds, and in the 
appendix there is a notice of the most celebra- 
ted diamonds in the world. This catalogue 
numbers not less than 268 quarto pages. It 
gives, with great detail, a list of his white 
transparent, first-white, second-white, steel- 
white, blue-white, light blue, black-blue, light- 
yellow, bright-yellow, amber-vellow, straw, 
champagne, deep-rose, rosy, light-rose, opales- 
cent, pome-granate, violet, greenish, green, 
sea-green, brown, light-brown, deep-brown, 
dusk-black, opaque-black, London, fog, sandy, 
frosty, black-spotted, cracked, split, scratched, 
ill-cut, uncut, square, round, oval, oblong, 
octagon, pointed, pigeon-eyed, almond, Chinese- 
eyed, diamonds. It relates how this once 
adorned a Turkish sabre, that a royal diadem, 
another an imperial collar, a third a grand 
electoral hat ; this black diamond was an idol's 
eye, that brilliant rosy diamond was taken 
firom the Emperor Baber, at Asia, in 1527, it 
weighs 41 carats, and is worth $69,000 ; those 
were the waistcoat buttons of the Emperor 
]>on Pedro ; this diamond ring, with the Stuart 
coat of arms and the cypher " Bi. S," belonged 
to Mary, Queen of Scots; that pair of ear- 
rings hung once on Marie Antoinette. The 
Difke of Brunswick has in his possession fifteen 
of the ninety known diamonds, weighing thir- 
ty-six carats, but he has not a diamond worth 
$200,000. He has plenty of diamonds worth 
$20,000, $80,000, and $46,000 apiece : he has 
two worth $60,000 each, one worth $70,000, 
and one worth $80,000; but he has'nt one 
worth $200,000. He is in treaty now for two 
diamonds, one of which is worth $282,000, 
and the other $650,000, and which rank in the 
order of precedence established by adamanto- 
logists, in the sixth rank, which is next after 
the Regent's diamond, and former in the eighth 
rank, that is, next after the OrlofF diamond of 
Russia. In his list of celebrated diamonds he 
places in the front a brilliant white diamond 
weighing 250 carats and belonging to some 
East Indian prince, and worth $2,500,000; 
next comes the Kohinoor, which weighs 186 
carats, and which he sets down as worth $1,- 
888,840; next comes the Rajah of Matar's 
(Borneo) diamond, it is of the most beautiful 
water conceivable; the governor of Batavia 
offered the Rajah $150,000, two brigs of Har, 
armed, equipped, and provisioned for six 
months, and a large quantity of cannon balls. 
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powder, and congreve rockets ; the Rajah re- 
fused tliem all, and preferred keeping his dia- 
mond, which passes for a talisman ; it is worth 
$1,:)89,455. Next comes the great Mogul, 
which is of a beautiful rose color, and of the 
shape and size of an hen's egg, it is worth 
$784,000, according to the Duke of Brunswick's 
valuation, though Tavernier, the traveler, acts 
it down as being worth $.5,344,65o ; the Re- 
gent's diamond of France (and which, by the 
waj, belong to Lord Chatham's grand father, 
who brought it from India, concealed in the 
heel of his shoe,) comes only in the fifth rank ; 
it weighs 1J^5J carats — it is worth $789,840; it 
is the puretjt diamond known, it required two 
years to cut it : before it was cut it weighed 
410 carats; the chippings of it were sold for 
$40,000. The Duke of Brunswick says the 
Orloff diamond of Russia is worth only $844,- 
850, and not $18,516,580, as some persons 
have pretended ; and he says the Kancy dia- 
mond, which Prince Paul Demidoflf purchased 
at the price of $400,000, is worth only $29,- 
100; but then the Duke of Brunswick reckons 
its historical value as nothing, although it 
once adorned the sword of Charles the Bpld, 
was found after his death on the battle field of 
Nancy, was sold in Switzerland, carried to 
Portugal and there sold, belonged to King An- 
tonio, to Henry III, was swallowed by a noble 
to whom he confided it — swallowed by a faith- 
ful noble rather than deliver it to robbers, and 
was found in his body, which was disinterred 
for the purpose of discovering it. The Duke 
of Brunswick dares not leave Paris at any pe- 
riod of the year; his diamonds keep him 
chained there. lie dareji not sleep from home 
(some people reckon this liberty of pillow one 
of the great franchises of Paris,) a single 
night. Then, he lives in a house not construct- 
ed so much for comfort as security. It is bur- 
glar proof, surrounded on every side by a high 
wall, the wall itself is surmounted by a lofty 
iron railing, defended by innumerable sharp 
spear heads, which are so contrived, that if a 
person touches any one of them, a chime of 
bells begins instantly to ring an alarm. This 
iron railing cost $14,127. He keeps his dia- 
monds in a safe built in a thick wall ; his bed 
is placed against it, that no burglar may break 
into it without killing, or at least waking him, 
and that he may amuse himself with them 
without leaving his bed. The safe is lined 
with granite and iron ; the locks have a secret 
spring which must be known before they can 
be opened ; if they are opened by violence, a 
discharge of fire-arms takes place which will 
inevitably kill the burglar, and at the same 
time a chime of bells in every room in his 
house are set ringing. He has but one in his 
bedroom : tbo sash are of the strongest iron, 
the shatters are of thick steel iron. The door 
opting into it is of solid sheet iron, and can- 
not be entered unless one be master of the se- 
cret combination of the lock. A case of a 



dozen six barreled revolvers, loaded and cap- 
ped, lies open upon a table within reaoh of his 
bed. Would you like to be in his place ? 



Tndaf cn4 Xmploymaiiti in Ytaao*. 

An interesting document has lately been 
published in Paris, giving the number of the 
individuals in France at the date of the last 
census (1856) who were engaged directly or 
indirectly in various professions and trades, 
from which they derived their support. The 
returns include not only adults, but also chil- 
dren, and are thus classed : 



Agricnltiire 19,034,071 

Manufttctures 10,eeo,Ml 

Commerce 1,662^331 

Profeasiona 1,402,144 



Clerg>' of all por- 
BaaaiODS. ... 142^706 

Penoos withoot 
any trade or 
profcssiOD 3,241,457 

A comparison between the population re- 
turns of 1861 and 1856, shows a sensible dimi- 
nution in the number of persons engaged in 
agricultural labor, and an increase in the class 
following manufacturing pursuits. Here are 
the figures : 

1861 1866 

AgrioaUnre 21,902,874 19,084,071 

Manufactures, 9,233,896 12,202.801 

ProfpBsloiiB 3,488,538 8,2021282 

Without profes^n or trade 1,022,003 1,480,986 

36,732,870 36,009,609 

During the preceding year (1854) the re- 
ceipts from the octroi in Paris were fifty-four 
millions of francs, beine an increase of twenty, 
one millions of franca m ten years ; and the 
total receipts of the metropolis, in the same 
year, amounted to 110,306,124 francs, while the 
expenditures, during the same period, was 
97,720,554. 



A curious discovery was made the otJi«r 
day at the National Observatory at Washington, 
from which Lieut. Maury seceded. On attempt- 
ing to use some of the instruments for obser* 
vaUon, it was found that a large tree had grown 
up in front of them so as to completely obstruct 
the view — thus giving conclusive evidence that 
the instruments have not been used for years ! 
A striking commentary on the manner in which 
the seceding superintendent discharged his da- 
ties. Workmen are now cutting away the mute 
but unimpeachable witness against him. 



__ That gigantic plant, the Victoria Regia 
or Royal Lily, is producing a succession of its 
gorgeous blossoms in the aquarium of Kew 
Gardens, England. The leaves of the lily are 
three feet in diameter. 



Among the curious weapons of war 
captured in India, which have been bi ought to 
the tower of London, is an ax more tliao one 
hundred pounds in weight, used by the king of 
Oude^s executioner. 
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The Nord gfr«s tbe foll^$lri«g detfttls <»m the 
subject of rigorous "WinterB : In 1709 the coW 
was ezcesaiye throughout the whole of Europe; 
the Adriatio waa eonpletelj Aroxen oyer; a 
general and destructive famine prerailed ; food 
of the first necessity was at exorbitant prices ; 
at Paris bread made of oaten flour was served 
at the tables of the rich and of pvinoes. Cat* 
tie perished from cold and hunger. The crops 
in the year following was very abundant. In 
17S4 the thermometer at St. Petersburg fell to 
80^ below zero centigrade (22° below lero Fah- 
renheit). On the 3^ of December the glass 
fell to 1B}° below zero Reaumur (9^ below sero 
Fahrenheit^, and the ioe at Brussels was 12} 
inches thicK. In 179f the cold was excessive, 
and the army of Qeheral Pichegru invaded 
Holland by crossing the Wahal on the ice. In 
1812, a Winter rendered memorable from the 
'disaster? of the French army in Russia, the 
thermometer on the 26t.h of NoTember marked 
18° below zero Reaumur (8° UY below zero 
Fahrenheit). In 1820 the cold in Europe was 
very rigorous. On the 10th of January the 
thermometer at Berlin fell to 20° below zero C. 
(4° below zero F.), and at Brussels to 12° be- 
low zero C. (9° 60^ bel«w zero F.) It was in 
this year that the Palace of the Prince of Or- 
ange was destroyed by fire. On the 2oth of 
January, 1823, the thermometer at Brussels 
fell to 17J° below zero Reaumur (6° 25^ below 
zero F). In 1845 the Winter was long and 
severe. The thermometer at Berlin fell to 19° 
below zero C. (2° 50'' below zero F.) ; Stras- 
burg, 14° C. (6° above zero F.) ; Paris, 12° C. 
{9°50'F.); and at Brussels it stood at 12° 
below zero Reaumur (5° below zero F). 
,.^ 

Statistics op Feahcb. — In the French em- 
pire, the annual number of male births is a 
sixth greater than tho births of females ; but 
the annual deaths of males surpass slightly 
the deaths of the opposite sex, there being 65 
deaths of females to 66 of males. From 1 81 7 to 
1858, the population increased steadily every 
yettr ; but in 1854 and 1856 it diminished con- 
siderably. The average annual increase, from 
1817 to 1857, was 159,018 inhabitants; or the 
810th part of the average population, calcula- 
ted at 83,410,000, up to 1857. If the same ra- 
tio should continue in the future, the popula- 
tion will increase one-tenth in twenty years, 
two-tenths in tliirty-eight years, three-tenths 
in fifty-five years, and will not double itself 
before the lapse of 146 years. There ie one 
birth to 84,066 inhabitants, and 0.84 deaths — 
that is to say, 100 births to 84 deaths. There 
is one death ond 1.20 births to 41,050 inhabi- 
tants, or 100 deaths to 120 births. 



An application has been made to the 
Commissioners for the London Exhibition of 
1862 for permission to exhibit " specimens il- 
lustrative of the seven ages in the life of a bug." 



Tlia Xflbet of the lirost on Iron. 



A practical man writes to the London rimes 
on this subject, advancing very conclusive ar- 
guments against the idea that tyres of railway 
wheels which have broken latelv, have done so 
in consequence of the strain ansing froiu con- 
traction. **The greatest variation of ti mper- 
ature in the atmosphere of this count ij, say 
between that of a hot summer's day to that of 
a cold winter's day, will not affeot the length 
of malleable iron more than about one inch in 
100 feet. This in a tyre nine feet long would 
be less than one-tenth of an inch ; and, as the 
strain requisite to stretch malleable iron one- 
tenth of an inch in 9 feet does not exceed five 
tons to the square inch, It follows that the force 
exerted by contraction alone is also under five 
tons per square incli. But the breaking strain 
of ordidary malleable iron is known to be over 
fifteen tons per square inch, and that of good 
tyre and axle iron over 25 tons ; contraction 
alone is, therefore, not the cause of fractured 
tyres in frosty weather. It is a known fact 
that tyre iron of the very best quality has 
failed recently ; also that a bar of good iron 
which, in an atmosphei'e of ordinary tempera- 
ture, would bend up like leather, has broken 
off short with the si&gle blow of a hammer on 
a frosty night. I, therefore, conclude* that 
fVost exercises a subtle influence on the quality 
of iron, reducing its tensile strength, and that 
the recent breakages were the result of this 
loss of cohesive power, and not from e^essive 

contraction." 

♦ 

New Usir for Apples. — It appears from the 
following statement, which we nnd in several 
of tho Euglish journals, that the people of that 
country are threatened with a cider famine, 
not from the failure of the apples, although a 
partial crop, but beoausa they are likely to be 
applied to a more profitable purpose (so far as 
the growers are cyncerned,) than in making a 
household beverage. " It seems that the Man- 
chester calico dyers and printers have discov- 
ered apple juices supply a desideratum long 
wanted in making fast colors for their printed 
cottons, and numbers of them have been into 
Devonshire and the lower parts of Somerset- 
shire, buying up all the apples they can get, 
and giving such a price for them as in the dear- 
est years hitherto known has not been offered. 
We know one farmer in Devonshire who has a 
large orchard, for the produce of which he 
never before received more than £250, and yet 
he has sold it this year to a Manchester man 
for £860. There can be no doubt that the dis- 
covery will create quite a revolution in the ap- 
ple trade ; and we may add that it will give an 
impetus to the cultivation of this hardy fruit." 



The anticipated oes& of the railroads 
already in progress in India, is $250,000,000. 
The English Govermneut guarantees 5 pet 
cent, dividends. 
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Tb« Oxigia of Co«l W. 

At a meeting of the Blancheeter Geological 
Society, Mr. E. W. Binney, F. R. S., P. Q. S., 
read a paper on *<Dorin Holland Mobs,'' in 
which he diseussed at leneth the origin of coal 
oil. * * After considering and rejecting 
other explanations of the origin of the coal oiC 
Mr. Binney says: ''These circumstances led 
to the conclusion that it is produced by the de- 
composition of the u{^er bed of peat, where 
it is overlaid by the sand." 

Mr. Dickinson, F. G. S., said that it was not 

at all uncommon to obsenre mineral pitch or 

petroleum ooiing from a stratum of coal in our 

pits, distillation having taken place in the bed 

» where external heat could have no influence. 

Mr. Binney stated that ''Petroleum or rock 
oil is found in various parts of the world — in 
the Burman empire, on the banks of the Ira- 
waddi, are powerAil springs of it ; it is abund- 
ant in Persia; it occurs in Barbadoes; at 
Tegernsee, in Bavaria; in Auvergne, near 
Gluremont; in Switzerland, near Neufchatel; 
at Amiano, in Italy ; and in Sicily ; and near 
the volcanic isles of Cape de Verde the sea is 
sometimes covered with it." 

'It will be remembered that Dr. Stevens' ex- 
planation of the origin of the coal oils was, 
that the coal or other carbonaceous deposit is 
decomposed by the operation of natural forces, 
producinff results similar to those which occur 
when cofu is distilled in a retort for the artifi- 
cial manufacture of oil. Some diflference of 
opinion was expressed by the members of the 
Manchester Society, in regard to the necessity 
of external heat to effect the decomposition of 
coal. Some geologists believe that the decom- 
position takes place spontaneously from the 
natural disposition of the elements of organic 
compounds to fall asunder. — Scientific American, 



Korthem and Soathem Troops. 

Comparing the northern soldier with the 
southern, we believe the former will stand the 
effects of the climate for a short campaign of a 
year or more better than the latter, and though 
the popular belief is different to this view, the 
statistics of our war with Mexico ftilly sustain 
it, and the published opinion of no less an au- 
thority than Dr. Nott. of Mobile, in the South- 
em Journal of Medicine and Pharmacy, for Jan- 
uary, 1847, confirms it. 

On April 8th, 1848, the SecreUry of War 
made a report to the V. S. Senate, of the loss- 
es of the volunteer forces employed in Mexico. 
From this it appears that seven northern states 
— Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois — ^furnish- 
ed, in the course of that war, 22,678 men. — 
Of this force, the total loss from disease was 
2,981 — ^less than one eighth of the whole. Nine 
slave states — ^Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Miss- 



issippi, Tennessee and Kentucky — famished 
22,899 men. The loss from this force by dis- 
ease, and death caused by disease, was 4,815, 
or more than one-fifth — a Tery considerable 
difference in favor of northern troops. 

# 
THa British National Dkbt. — On March 
81, it was as follows : 

SU per centi^ £2,081,068 I A^ per cento, £2,630,760 

a$J per cents,. — 418,800 m2 per ceate, 910,746 

4 per cento,. 779,268,648 | 6 per cento,..., 423,606 

—making a total of £786,961,998, on which 
the annual interest payable amounts to £28,- 
679,840. 

In the course of the last financial year the 
debt had been reduced £888,168, chiefly by 
stock being transferred fior the purpose of an- 
nuities (but there was i}i8,866 stock transfer- 
red for redemption of land tax.) 

The terminable annuities in existence (for 
lives or terms of years) are stated to amount 
to £1,846,944, but there are also the naval and 
military pension annuity of £686,740 purch- 
ased by the Bank of England in 1828, and ex- 
piring in 1867 ; the annuity of £116,000 crea- 
ted by the £16,000,000 loan of 1866 (Crimean 
war) expiring in 1866, and the Tontine annui- 
ties created in the reign of George III, £46,266. 



Influence of Extexme Cold vfon Seeds. — 
Some experiments have been made this year 
by Prof. Bile Wartmann, of Geneva, Switser- 
land, on the influence of extreme cold upon 
the seeds of plants. Nine varieties of seeds, 
some of them tropical, were selected. They 
were placed in hermetically sealed tubes, and 
submitted to a cold as severe as science can 
produce. Some remained fifteen days in a 
mixture of snow and salt ; some were plunged 
in a bath of liquid sulphuric acid, rendered 
extremely cold by artificial means. On the 
6th of April they were aU sown in pots placed 
in the open air. They all germinated, and 
those which had undergone the rigors of frig- 
idity, produced plants as robust as those which 
had not been submitted to this test. 



♦— 



There is a factory near Breslau, Sileala, 
for converting fine leaves into a kind of cotton 
or wool. Blankets, jackets, stockings, and 
other articles of dress, are pianufactured from 
this wool, and sold extensively in Vienna. 



T-#* 



A man that hath no virtue in himself, 
ever envieth virtue in others, for men's minds 
will either feed upon their own good or upon 
others' evil ; and who wanteth the one will 
prey upon the other. 



Knowedge cannot be acquired without 
pains and application. It is troublesoi^e, and 
like deep digging for pure water ; but ^wben 
once you come to the springs, they rise up and 
meet you. 
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Low of Couitry aad of Homo. 

There Is • land, of ereiy Und tike pfMe, 

BeloTed b7 heaven o^er ell the vorU bedde, 

Where bnghter eami dlepenae eereiier li^t, 

And milder mooxu emperedlN the night — 

A tau^ of beent J, nrtae, Tiloiri troth, 

Xbne-tntored age, mmI love-exilted yonth. 

The weadering nariner, whose eje explores 

The wealthiest isles, the meet enchanting shores, 

Views not a realm so beantUViI and lldr, 

Nor breathes the spirit of a pvrer air; 

In vterj dime, the magnet of his soul. 

Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole ; 

Vor, in this land of hearen's peculiar grace, 

the heritage of nature's noblest race, 

There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearw, sweeter spot than all the rest. 

Where sun, creation's tyrant, oasts aaide 

His swOTd and sceptre, pageantry and pride, 

While in his softened looks benignly blend 

The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend. 

Here woman reigns ; the mother, daogfater, wJbRs 

Strews with tnui flowers the narrow way of Ulii ; 

In the clear hearen of her delightftil eye. 

An angel guard of lores and graces lie ; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet. 

And flre^de pleasures gambol at her fiMt. 

** Where shaU that land, that spot of earth be found V* 

Art thou a man, a patriot? look axoond; 

Oh I thoa shalt find, howe'er thy footsteps roam, 

That land thy country, and that spot thy home. 

^ [ M0WT00M£ET. 

HeartiiitoM ConTinatioBS. 



To-dfty, this indiTidual one, cold, wet, tem- 
pestuous, iS| perhaps, as unpleasant as Any of 
those that lie in the unrevealed calendar of the 
winter now sternly before us. And how many 
eyes are looking out upon it, and with what 
Tarled emotions are the contemplations of those 
who look stirred T To some it may appear but 
a type of the condition of things in our coun- 
try, 80 late in the summer of its prosperity, 
now swept with the blasts of faction and con- 
ftision. To others, moody and foreboding by 
nature, the day, with its sullen sky, fierce 
breath and shiverings is but a reflex of what, 
to them, has been the most of life. How few, 
comparatiTely, seem to hare any true idea of 
the uses and blessing of such days. So rare 
are they that we would go a long distance to 
see the face of a mother, who, in yiew of the 
nnoomfortableness of every thing without, says 
to herself, ''Now husband and children can 
find no pretext of business or pleasure to be 
out of doors ; so we shall hare a delightftil 
day, all to ourselres in the house." We are 
thinking now of those who Uto in farm-houses, 
where the weather, more than in any other, 
compels the occasional ingathering of the 



whole liunily oirele. Suoh a wife and mother, 
OA0 who having the thought has also the taet 
to bring out to usefUl ends and in agreeable 
variety the knowledge, wit, humor and sport- 
iveneso of the entire group of those who claim 
her daily care and love, is verily a jewel with- 
out prioe. 

Conversations by the hearth-stone where 
were celebrated the marriage loves of those 
whose blended lives have long been as one 
heart-beat; where children have grown to 
be an honor and wea)th of which the early 
time scarce dreamed, how oan they be but as 
<* apples of gold in pictures of silver," chaste, 
beautiful, elevating. And how much more so 
ought this to be the case on those days when 
the circumstances of the external world houses 
them in closer union of thought, feeling and 
occupation t There is something in the aspect 
of such a day as this that should bring the 
members of a family into more sacred relations 
to each other. The thoughts, turned from 
things without, have a tendency to dwell upon 
the interior life, and opportunity to discover the 
less obvious, but o{l#n most valuable phases of 
character and gifts of those who, too frequent- 
ly walk, unknown, in the Same daily paths 
with ourselves. Then there is the reflection 
that few who ever think at all can always 
escape, that the day oomes, and the storm, 
which will seperate, for all the hereafter of 
this beautiAil or this bleak world those now so 
closely knit in household loves. 

Mother, wife, sister, make one more resolve, 
and, with faith that it can be done, try to make 
the uncomfortableness of the days of the sea- 
son whose Joys must be mostly within doors, 
if had at all, your opportunity for suoh con- 
versation as shall instruct and amuse the young, 
cheer the aged, and invigorate and beautify 
the characters of all those whom Qod, in his 
providence has gathered around the same 
hearth-stone. 



There is nothing in what has befallen 
or befalls you, m^ friends, which Justifies im- 
patience or peevishness. God is insqrutable, 
but not wrong. Remember, if the cloud is over 
you, that there is a bright light always on the 
other side ; that the time is coming, either in 
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this world or the next, when that cloud will be 
swept awaj, and the fulness of God's light amd 
wisdom poured around jrou. Everything which 
has befallen you, whateyer sorrow your heart 
bleeds with, whatever pain yon suffer, nothing 
is wanting but to see the light that actually ex- 
ists, waiting to be revealed, and you will be 
satisided. If your life is dark, then walk by 
faith, and God is pledged to keep you as safe 
as if you oouM understand everything. He 
that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most 
High shall abide under the shadow of the 
Almighty. 



11» twM Md Beantlfitl. 



. The Stiitort. 

» 

BT OBOaOB P. HOBRUI. 

Weftlth sought the bower of Beaatj, 

Drewed like a modem bean : 
Jn«t then Lore, Health and 1>nty 

Took ap their caps to go. 
Wealth such a cordial welcome met. 

As made the others grieve; 
80 Duty shunned the gay coquette, 

Lore, pouting, took French leave- 
He did I 

Love, pouting, took French leave! 

Old Time, the friend of Duty, 

Next called to see the Mr; 
He laid his hand on Beauty, 

And left her in despair. 
Wealth vanidiedl — lAst went rosy Health — 

And she was doomed to prove 
That those who Duty alight for Wealth, 

Oan never hope for Love I 
Ah, no I 

Can never hope for L#lre! [B<me Journal. 



CoM tTnhmttng Boemi. 

The following from one of Beecher*s recent 
sermons, contains a good hint : 

<* When you go into some tnen^s houses you 
find the halls gloomy and forbidding. The old 
pyramids of Egypt are not so dark and bleak 
as the entrances to some dwellings. It seems 
to me as though the door ought to be the most 
attractive place in a house, so that on approach- 
ing it one should feel assured that there was 
hospitality within. And the hall should be 
cozy and warm. I hate narrow halls, I hate a 
hall with bare walls, that seem to say, 'Starve I 
starve! starve!' But the halls of many a 
house are cold and barren and uninviting. — 
And some people keep their parlor everlastingly 
in order, as if it were arranged for a funeral ; 
and nobody goes into it without feeling as if 
he was at a funeral, except that the minister 
and the services are wanting. The carpet 
says, * Do not touch me ; ' and every chair and 
sofa says, 'It is an impertinence to sit on me;' 
and every piece of furniture says, 'Let me 
alone ; ' and the whole room says, ' What are 
you doing here ? ' A man leads yoU through 
an inhospitable door and a disagreeable hall 
into a stiff parlor ; and you say, ' If the peo- 
ple that lire here are like these things, I do 
not want to have anything to do with them.' " 



The tomb of Moses is unknown; but the 
traveler slakes his thirst at the well of Jacob. 
The gorgeous palace of the wealthiest and 
wisest of motiarchs, with the silver and gold, 
and ivory, and even the greatest temple of Je- 
rusalem, hallowed by the visible glory of the 
deity himself, are gone ; but Solomon's reser- 
voirs are as perfect as ever. One of the an- 
cient architectuary of the Holy citv, not one 
stone is left upon another ; but the pool of 
Bethsada commands the pilgrim*8 reverence at 
the present day. The colums of Persepolis 
are mouldering into dust ; but its cisterns and 
acqueducts remain to challenge our admira- 
tion. The golden house of Nero is a mam of 
ruins ; but Aquis Claudia still pours into Rcme 
its liquid stream. The temple of the sun at 
Tadmor in the wilderness, has fallen ; but its 
fountains sparkle as freshly in his rays, as 
when thousands of worshippers thronged its 
lofty colonnades. It may be that London will 
share the same fate of Babylon, and nothing 
be left to mark its site, save mounds of crumb- 
ling brick work. The Thames will continue 
to flow as it does now. And if any work of 
art should still rise ovei' the deep ocean of 
time, we may well Relieve that it will be neith- 
er a palace nor a temple, but some vast aequo- 
duct or reservoir ; and if any name shall flash 
through the midst of antiquity, it will proba- 
bly be that of the man who in his day sought 
the happiness of his fallow-men rather than 
their glory, and linked his name to some great 
work of national utility and benevolence. This 
is the true glory which outlives all others, and 
shines with undying lustre from generation to 
generation ; imparting to works some of its 
immortality, and in tome rescuing them from 
the ruin which overtakes the ordinary monu- 
ments of historical tradition, or mere magnifi- 
cence. — Edinhurg Review, 



Sensible. — Jane Eyre says : — ^* I know that 
if women wish to escape the stigma of hus- 
band-seeking, they must act and look like 
marble or clay, cold, expressionless, bloodless ; 
for every appearance of feeling, of joy, sor- 
row, fHendliness, antipathy, admiration, dis- 
gust, are alike construed by the world into an 
attempt to hook a husband. Never mind ! well 
meaning women have .their own consciences to 
comfort them after all. Bo not, therefore, be 
too much afraid of showing yourself as yoa 
are, affectionate and good-hearted ; do not too 
harshly repress sentiments and feelings excel- 
lent in themselves, because you fear that some 
puppy may fancy that you are letting them 
come out to fascinate him ; do not condemn 
yourself to live only by halves, because if you 
showed too much animation, some pragmatical 
thing in breeches might take it into his pate to 
imagine that you designed to devote your life 
to his inanity." 
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LUb ikmBttmtkf Vtrrtwinf . 

If the votaries of pleasure* on whom time 
hangs heavily, and who are devising expedi- 
ents to relieve its tedium, could only compre- 
hend the importanee of life, and the vast issues 
involved in it, they would be startled effectu- 
ally Arom their dreams. There is a depth of 
meaning in the following paragraph from the 
National Preacher : 

^'Xhe narrow limits of the longest life is 
every day becoming narrower still. The story 
is told of an Italian State prisoner, who, after 
some week's confinement, became suddenly 
arware that his apartment was becoming small- 
er. He watched, and saw with horror that a 
moveable iron wall was gradually encroaching 
on the space, and that as the movement came 
on, it must crush him to death, and he could 
calculate it to a day ! But you have not that 
advantage. John Foster* yet more appropri- 
ately resembles our time to a sealed reservoir, 
from which issues daily a certain small quan- 
tity of water, and when the reservoir is ex- 
hausted, we must perii»li of thirst ; but we 
have no means of sounding it to ascertain how 
much it originally contained, or whether there 
be even enough remaining for to-morrow.'* 



Washisgtow .*3tD Feakklin. — It may be 
mentioned as a somewhat striking fiict, and 
one, I believe, not hitherto adverted to, that 
the families of Washington and Franklin — the 
former the great leader of the American Revo- 
lution, the latter not second to any of his pat. 
riotic associates — wore established in tJie same 
central county of Northampton, and within a 
few miles of each other ; the Washingtons, at 
Brighton and Sulgrave, belonging to the land- 
ed gentry of the country, and in theffreat civil 
war supporting the royal side ; the Franklins, 
at the village of Eaton, living on the produce 
of a farm of thirty acres, and the earnings of 
their trades as blacksmiths, and espousing — 
some of them at least, and the father and uncle 
of Beigamin Franklin among the number — the 
principles of non-conformists. Their respect- 
ive emigrations, germs of great events in histo- 
ry, took place — that of John Washington, the 
great grandfather of George, in 1567, to loyal 
Virginia ; that of Josiah Franklin, the father 
of Beiyamin, about the year 1685, to the me- 
tropolis of Puritan New England. — Edward 
Everett. 



CniLDnsx. — Hard be his fate who makes no 
childhood happy ; it is so easy. It does not 
require wealth, or position, or fame; only a 
Uttle kindness and the tact which it inspires. 
Give a child a chance to love, to play, to exer- 
cise his imagination and affections, and he will 
be happy. Give him the conditions of health 
-— ffiafde food, air, exereiee, and a Uttle variety 
in his oeonpations, and he will be happy, and 
expand in happiness. 



Abcn iM Aihtm nd tlit Angel. 

Aboa B«n Aiboiii (may bin fcribe inersMe) 
Awoke ono night fiiom a deep dream of peace. 
And Mw, within the moonlight in hft room, 
Making it rieh and like a lily in bloom, 
An anml writing in a beok of gold. * 
JBxceodlng peace had made Ben Adhem bold. 
And to the pretence In the room he said, 
** What writeet thon r* The vision raised its head, 
And with a hwk, made all of sweet aoeoitL 
Answered, " The namee of those who love the Lord.'' 
•• And is mine one?*' said Abou. *• Nay. not so," 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
Bnt clearly<«tlU, and said, ** I pn^ thee, then. 
Write me at ono that loTes his fellow-men.*' 

The angel wrote and Taniahed. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 
And Bhowe<l the names whom lore ofUod had bleesed, 
And lo! B<m Adhem^s name 1«k1 all the rest 

[LnoH HmiT. 



Think. — Tl|pught engenders thought. Place 
one idea upon paper, another will follow, and 
still another, until you have written a page. 
You can not fathom your mind. There is a 
well of thought there which has no bottom. 
The more you draw Arom it, the more clear and 
fruitful it will be. If you neglect to think 
yourself, and use other people's thoughts, giv- 
ing them utterance only, you will never know 
what you are capable of. At first your ideas 
may come in lumps — homely and shapeless — 
but no matter ; time and perseverance will ar- 
range and polish them. Learn to think, and 
you will learn to write ; the more you think 
the better you will be enable to express your 
ideas. 



Love of the Wonbcbful. — ^What stronger 
pleasure is there with mankind, or what do 
they earlier learn or longer retain, than the 
love of hearing and relating things strange and 
incredible. How wonderful a thing is the love 
of wondering and of raising wonder! 'Tis the 
delight of children to hear tales they shiver 
at, and the vice of old men to abound in strange 
stories of times past. We come into the world 
wondeiing at every thing ; and when our won- 
der about common things is over, we seek 
something new to wonder at. Our last scene 
is to tell wonders of our o\on^ to all who will 
believe them. And amid all this, 'tis well if 
truth comes off but moderately tainted. 



Ah OiD Man. — ^What I call an old man, is 
one who has a smooth shining crown and a 
fringe of scattered white hairs ; seen in the 
streets on sunshiny days; stooping as he walks, 
bearing a cane, moving cautiously and slowly, 
telling old stories, smiling at present follies, 
living in a narrow world of dry habits ; one 
that remains waking when others have dropped 
asleep, and keeps a little night-lamp flame of 
life burning year after year, if the lamp is not 
upset, and there is a careful band held round 
it to prevent the puffis of wind from blowing 
the ilame out. That's what I eail an old man. 
— Hfblmet. 
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Among the Sikk noblee who, ftt the outset of 
the mutiny, says the London Spectator, staked 
their heads on the British side, was the Ri^ah 
of KupoorChulla. He was not a very gpreat 
man, but he had influenoe, and no Englishman 
oould haye risked his status, purse, and per- 
son with more hearty and unquestioning loy- 
alty. He helped to guard the Northern Delhi 
Road, then the key of our position ; and when 
order had been restored the Goyernor-General 
casting aside the old policy of meagre rewards 
raised him by a single gift of land to the wealth 
of a great English noble. The Rajah married 
an East Indian girl, became, under her influ- 
ence, a Christian, and established a mission on 
his own estates. Sweeping away at a stroke 
the prejudices of thousand years, he introduced 
his wife into society, and allowed* her to appear 
in public, and the ofSclals, for once heartily 
cordial to a native, threw aside prejudices as 
rooted as his own, and recommended that the 
Rigah should receive, officially, precedence in 
Oude. The Governor-General consented, and 
at the apex of the new social system of Oude 
stands a native Christian noble, and the only 
woman in India for whom the guards turn out 
in the British provinces is the Christian ** Lady 
of Kupoorthulla." 



♦- 



The Arab to the Palm. 



If I wore A king, 0tat«lj Tree, 
A likeness, glonons as might be. 
In the oomt of my palace, Vd bnild for thee 1 

With a shaft of silver, varnished bright, 
And leaves of verge and malachite; 

With spikes of golden bloom a-blaxe. 
And frolts of topas and chrysoprase. 

And there the poets, in thy praise, 
Should night and morning finune new lays- 
New measures sing to tunes divine; 
But none, Palm, should equal mine! 

[B^TAKD Tatlob. 



HEALTH AND DISEASE. 



Bodily Health. — ^Beauty has its foundation 
in physical well being. Health has its laws, 
which must be understood and obeyed; and 
these laws are clearly indicated in our physical 
and mental constitutions. They demand : • 

1. Proper food and drink, in such quantities 
as the system is capable of readily assimilating. 

2. Air and sunlight in abnndanoe. 
8. Sufficient exercise, rest and sleep. 
4. An agreeable temperature. 

6. Perfect cleanliness. 

Do you envy the good looks of your neigh-' 
bor Brown's plump and rosy daughter? Do 
you think poor Molly possesses some cosmetic 
that is beyond your reach ? By no means. — 
The whole secret of a full form and rosy cheek 
lies in pure blood, manufactured firom whole- 
some food, by healthy and actite vital organs, 



oxygeneated and vitatiied in well*expanded 
lungs, and kissed by the life-giving sunlight 
on the surface of the warm cheek. She who 
will havd the color she covets on any other 
terms, must buy it of the apothecary, and re- 
new it every time she makes her toilet. — Jour- 
nal of Health, 



A Hint to the Girls. — Our girls will have 
to take care hereafter to paint their cheeks with 
nature's ** blooms" only ; to take heed and not 
to rinse the windows of the soul with the tinct- 
ure of belladonna, and to guard against look- 
ing interestingly pale. The highest court of 
England has ruled that want of health in one 
or two engaged to be married, justifies the oth- 
er in a breach of his or her promise ; and as 
the ruling of the English courts is often adopt- 
ed in our own, it is very probable that this will 
become a principle with our judges. So, young 
ladies, look to your calisthenics, and eschew 
any little proclivities to slate pencils and other 
delicacies of a similar character, while in the 
growing age. Think that every time you paint 
your cheeks, dwadle too long over a novel, or 
omit to take your morning walk, your chances 
of marrying become less. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



Washing Oalicobs. — Calico clothes, before 
they are put in water, should have the grease 
spots rubbed out, as they cannot be seen when 
the whole of the garment is wet. They should 
never be washed in very hot soap suds ; that 
which is middling warm will cleanse them quite 
as well, and will not extract the colors so much. 

Soft-soap should never be used for calicoes, 
excepting for the various shades of yellow, 
which look the best washed with soft-soap, and 
not rinsed in fiair water, and dried in the shade. 

Sitting thb Colobs. — ^When calicoes incline 
to fade, the colors can be set, by washing them 
in luke-warm water, with beef's gall, in tJie 
proportion of a tea-cupAil to four of five gal- 
lons of water. Rinse them in fair water ; no 
soap is necessary, without the clothes are very 
dirty. If so, wash them in luke-warm suds, 
after they have been first rubbed out in beefs 
gall water. 

The beefs gall can be kept several months 
by squeezing out of the skin in which it is in- 
closed, adding salt to it, and bottled and oorked 
tight. A little vinegar in rinsing water of 
red and green calicoes, is good to brighten the 
colors, and keep them from mixing. 

To Prepare Mutton Hams. — We copy the 
following receipt from the London Fitld : One- 
quarter of a pound of saltpetre to half a pound 
of raw brown sugar ; make them very hot and 
rub into legs of mutton over night. Next morn- 
ing salt them with common salt. Let the mut- 
ton lay about a week, move it over, and rub in 
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tnah salt, and let it remain aaotlier week in 
piokle. Then hang it up to dr> When dry 
keep it in canTaas bags to prereni being fly- 
eaten. N. B. — Do not let the mutton lap in the 
iret brine, but place something under to raise 
them from the wet or dropping that will fiall 
from them. 

How TO Cues Hams Without Smoke. — ^Eds. 
Go. Gbnt.: — ^That course in any undertaking 
which aocomplishes our object with the least 
labor and in the simplest manner, is the one 
which should recommend itself to our consid- 
ation. 

After trimming hams pork-house style, and 
rubbing them well with salt, I sprinkle salt 
oyer a floor or platfonui and lay them down 
flesh side up, so as to eoonomiie space. To 
each ham I give a teaspoonful of pulverized 
salt petre, then pack on salt as long as it will 
lay. In this condition I leave them until they 
have taken salt, and before the fly makes its 
appearance. Then I take them up, knock and 
rub off with a wet cloth, all adhering salt, ex- 
pose them to the air to dry, and when dried 
iiang them up in a high, dry, dark and airy 
loft, to cure without smoke. They will pass 
in market or meet the palate of the most fas- 
tidious epicure. W. K. 

Washing Woolens. — If you do not wish to 
have white woolens shrink when washed, make 
a good suds of hard soap, and wash the flan- 
nels in it, without rubbing any soap on them ; 
rub them out in another suds, then wring them 
out of it, and put in a clean tub end turn on 
sufScient boiling water to cover them, and let 
them remain till the water is cold. 

A little indigo, in the boiling water, makes 
the flannel look nicer. If you wish to have 
your white flannels shrink so as to have them 
thick, wash them in soft-soap suds and rinse 
them in cold water. 

Colored Woolens that incline to fade should 
be washed in beefs gall and warm water be- 
fore they are put into soap suds. 

Spkoific Geavity op Feesh Eggs. — The fol- 
lowing faots have been established by a series 
of experiments performed by M. J. Labiche, 
of Louviers. 1. Newly-laid eggs have not all 
the same sp. gravity (placed in a solution of 
chloride of socUum, sp. gr. 1,060, some sink, 
and others swim.) 2. Every egg that falls to 
the bottom of a solution of chloride of sodium, 
sp. gr. 1,040, can be used in cooking; those 
that float in the liquid are not sufficiently fresh 
for that purpose ; those that swim on the sur- 
face are spoiled. 

Kaisin Cake. — One pound sugar, half-pound 
butter, one and a half pounds flour, four eggs, 
half-pint thick milk, one teaspoonful of soda, 
same of cream of tartar, one nutmeg, half- 
pound raisins, half-pound currants. 

Winteb Pudding. — ^Take the crust off a loaf 
of baker's bread, fill it with plums, and boil it 
in milk and water. 



Wrr AND WISDOM. 



— If a man could be conscious of all that is 
said of hinwin his absence, he would probably 
become a very modest man. 

— He who is a tiger in his own family is 
generally a sheep in society. 

— When you dispute with a fool, he is very 
certain to be similarly employed. 

The Aim of the South. — To keep all the 
Kernels, and throw us the Shells I 

Important to Marinees. — ^It has long been 
said that "Britannia rules the waves," but 
since the fort and arsenal business has flour- 
ished 80, down South, we must surely agree 
that South Carolina is First on the Seise 1 

A Grave Affaie. — A Scotch paper tells the 
stery of a dairy farmer, who, after the frineral 
of his wife, drove a hard bargain with the 
grave-digger. At last the in<Ognant grave- 
digger bringing his hand down on a grave- 
stone, exclaims: *< Down wi* anither shillin*, 
or up she comes ! '' 

— ** Bob, did you hear my father gets mar- 
ried again next Easter ? " "No, Tom, I did 
not Does he get an old woman?" "No, 
sir'ee ! He gets a new one." 

— An exchange says that dollars and sense 
are a very rare combination. But if one has 
dollars, he is a great man without the sense. 

— "There is no place like home," said a 
brainless fop, the other evening, to a pretty 
yoSng lady. " Do you really th^k sot" said 
the young lady. "Oh, yes," was the reply. 
"Then," said she, ' 'why don't you stay there?" 

— One rose upon a bush, though but a little 
one, and though not yet blown, proves that 
which bears it to be a true rose-tree. 

— False fears bring true vexations ; the im- 
aginary grievances of our life are more than 
the real ones. 

— When you go drown yourself, always pull 
off your clothes, that they may fit your wife's 
second husband. 

— A deaf and dumb person being asked, 
"What is forgiveness?" took a pencil and 
wrote a reply, containing a volume of the most 
exquisite poetry, as well as deep truth, in these 
few words: "It is the odor which flowers 
yield when trampled upon ! 



>i 



Hold youe Tempee. — A farmer was once in 
the habit of attending the disputations of two 
schoolmen. As the disputants always argued 
in Latin, a friend of the farmer's inquired why 
he attended. " To see which beats." " But 
you don't understand Latin ?" " No." " And 
how do you tell then ?" " It is easy to see who 
has the worst of the argument, by noticing who 
loses his temper first." • 
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SnppOM So. 



BI MBS. HOTT. 



Suppose I tell you of a boy ; 

Snppoee you are the oae ; 
Suppose that you were home from school, 

And all yoar chorea were done. 

Bapposo yottM had yonr stipper 

And, ae yon would, no doubt, 
You'd turned good order, turned the house, 

And turned things inside out. 

Until you'd had your head and heeU 

In oTery place but one, 
And that's the place they should hare been, 

My darling little son. 

Suppose you'd acted all your pranks 

The best that you knew how. 
And with the cat, and with the dog, 

Had had a general row ; 

And made your baby brother cry. 

And snipped your sisters curls. 
And almost made your mother wish 

That all her boys were girls. 

Supposing then you took your sled, 

And with your usual noise, 
Went out to slide awhile down hill 

With twenty other boys. 

Suppose they saw you coming, 

And shouted as they said 
Hurrah f hero comes another one. 

And with him comes a sledl 

Suppose the wind were Tsry cold 

And blew with all its might; 
Suppose the stars were shining. 

Suppose tbs snow were white. 

And so suppose you launched your sleds 

And flew adown the ice, 
And sometimes went head orer heels, 

And sometimes orer twice. 

Suppose that you could hardly tell 

Ifhlch one of you was which. 
As scrabbling up fh>m where the snow 

Had drifted in the ditch, 

You twenty boys, on Ibrty feet, 

Tried who could soonest gain 
The place to plant your gallant sleds 

And go pelt mail again. 

Suppose you laughed and did n*t mind 

The cold that else had bitten. 
And didn't know whose knees wore out, 

Or who had lost his mitten. 



But clapped your hands and all cried *' yes ! " 

When same one said suppose 
We build us here a wax^«ian, 

Out of these crystal snows. 

Suppose you built him big and high. 

And trenched about the spot ; 
And built a cockade on his head, 

And called him General Scott ; 

And built him with an epaulet, 

And built him with a sword, 
To stand and scare the passors by 

Should any come toward. 

Suppoee at last all started home, 

And trudging o'er the snow, 
You wished it were the time to coniA, 

And liot the time to go. 

And now suppose I tell you 
Why all these things were done ; 

Why Just because you wanted to. 
And Just because *t was fiin. 



Amusing Oamei. 

A fow evenings since we saw the following 
games played at a party, in which old and 
young joined. They created much merriment, 
particularly the later. In the first, called 
" Find the Ring," a ring was slipped on to a 
small cord long enough to extend around the 
circle of players. Each person took hold of 
this cord, the ends of which were tied together 
so that the ring could not drop. The players 
stood near enough together to pass the ring 
from the hands of one to the other. One of 
the party stood in the middle of the circle, and 
altogether commenced moving their hands back 
and forth, as though passing the ring. The 
one in the middle endeavored by watching 
closely, to detect which hand contained the 
ring. This was not always easy, as the play- 
ers all tried to conceal it by passing it slyly 
from one to another, and also to attract the at- 
tention of the "finder," by pretending to pass 
it when it was not in their hands. The person 
in whose hand the ring was found, was obliged 
to take his place in the middle ; if the " find- 
er " selected the wrong party as possessor, he 
must try again, and perhaps submit to some 
penalty. 

The second game, called "The Voyage to 
India," was calculated to try a person's power 
of keeping a sober face, as every one detected 
laughing must be counted out until the next 
game. All took their seats in a circle. One 
commenced the play by saying to his right- 
hand neighbor, "My brother has returned 
Arom India." His neighbor asked, "What did 
he bring you T " **A fan," was the reply ; 
then the first speaker waved his hand as though 
using a fan, while his neighbor held the same 
conversation with the one on his right hand, 
and then commenced waving his hand. This 
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was repeated all around the cii:cle, until each 
one eat fanning hinuelf with one hand. When 
it had passed around, the leader said to his 
neighbor, ** My brother brought me two fans," 
and at the same time commenced fanning him- 
self with both hands; and this was passed 
around the circle from oae to ih% other until 
all were industriously udng both hands. ''My 
brother brought me a boot," said the first 
speaker, swinging his foot back and forth, 
which went the rounds, then two boots were 
swung ; thus all the hands and feet of tha par- 
ty were in motion. By this time the scene was 
so ludicrous that most of the company had 
joined in a hearty laugh, and were obUged to 
leave the ring. But some five or six yet re- 
mained. <' My brother brought me a hat," 
said the leader, shaking his head, hands and 
feet, and all followed the example. '* My broth- 
er brought me a cushion ; " then hands, feet, 
head and body were set in motion, and the 
grayest of th^company could hold in no long- 
er, and so the play ended with a shout. If 
this had failed, the leader intended next to 
mention a whistle; if any could keep from 
laughing after that, we think further trial 
would have been useless. 



Origin of Great Ken. 

The following account of the origin of many 

of the great men of the world shows that true 

greatness is independent of circumstances : 

Columbus was the son of a weaTer, and a 
weaver himself. Babelias was the son of an 
apothecary. Claude Loraine was bred of a 
pastry cook. Mohr was the son of a tapestry 
maker. Ceavantes was a common soldier. — 
Homer was the son of a poor famrer. Demos- 
thenes was the son of a cutler. Terence was 
a slave. Oliver Cromwell was the son of a 
brewer. John Howard was an apprentice to a 
^ grocer. Franklin was a journeyman printer, 
and son of a talow chandler and soapboiler. — 
Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Worcester, was the son 
of a linen draper. Daniel Defoe was a hosier, 
and son of a butcher. Whitefield was the son 
of an Inn-keeper at Gloucester. Sir Cloudes- 
ley Shovel, rear admiral of £ngland, was an 
apprentice to a shoe-maker, and afterwards a 
cabin-boy. Bishop Frideau worked in the 
kitchen at Exetor College, Oxford. Cardinal 
Woolsley was the son of a butcher. Ferguson 
was a shepherd. Dean Tucker was the son of 
a poor farmer in Cardiganshire, and performed 
his journeys to Oxford on foot Bdmund Hal- 
ley was the son of a farmer at Ashley de la 
Douch. Lucian was the son of a maker of 
statuary. Virgil was the son of a porter. — 
Horace was the son of a shop-keeper, Shaks- 
peare was the son of a woolstapler. Milton 
was the son of a money scrivener. Pope was 
the son of a merchant. Robert Bums was the 
son of a ploughman in Ayreshire. 



EDUCATIONAL. 



The Club u an SdncatioaAl InititatlQn. 



Education is as mueh a necessity to the mind 
and business of the farmer as it is to the sao- 
oess of the physician, the lawyer, or the states- 
man. It need not be of the kind offered by 
the Bohools, — ^though that is desirable, ahd re- 
ally very important, — ^but discipline of the 
mind, and knowledge of the lea/ding ikets and 
principles involved in his pursuit, must be had, 
in order to the best success. 

Much of this may be acquired incidentally 
by th« fanner — ^indeed is inevitable, as a result 
of his daily experience ; but surely much more 
is acquirable from the study of the beet author- 
ities, from a comparison of notes with other 
farmers, and from a discussion with them of 
difficult points involving practical principles 
not yet fully determined. And what better 
agency for the attainment of these results than 
the Farmer*9 Clubf 

Wherever the Club has been instituted it has 
proven a source of high satisfaction and gpreat 
good (o all concerned. Indeed we have in mind 
portions of our State in which whole districts 
have been very perceptibly improved, in their 
agriculture through the instrumentality of sueh 
organizations. 

We have annually, on the approach of win- 
ter which is the farmer's leisure season, urged 
their formation ; still they are exceptional rath- 
er than general, and we, hence, feel impelled 
to re-introduce the subject at this time and to 
ask every enterprising reader of the Fajlmeb 
to see that sueh a club is organized in his 
neighborhood, and at once, so that the opera- 
tions of the coming spring may have the bene- 
fit of this winter's accumulation of knowledge. 



The Astor Library of New York city, 
was increased by about 6,000 volumes during 
the year 1860, at an expense of $18,828. The 
library now contains, in all, about 116,000 vol- 
umes, and the number consulted during the 
last year was 59,516. The fund for maintain- 
ing the library is undiminished, and now 
amounts to $190,000, safely invested. 



Sir Edward Bulvsr LjUon, in a lecture 

cenllj delJTered, gne the following history of 
his literary habits: — "Many persons, seeing 
me 80 engaged in actiTe life, and so mueh abont 
the world as if I had never boea a Btudent, 
haTe said to me, < When do you get time to 
write all your boolcB? How on earth do you 
oontriTe to do 80 much work T ' I shall surprise 
you by the answer I make. The answer is 
this : — '. I contrive to do so much by never do. 
iag too mnoh Dt a time.' A man, to get Ihroagh 
work well, must not overwork bimBelf, or if he 
do loo much to-day, the reaction of fnligue 
will come, and be will be obliged to do too lit- 
tle to-morrow. Now, since I began really and 
earnestly to study, which was not till I had left 
college, and was actually in the world. I may 
perhaps say I hare gone through as targe a 
course of general reading ai most men of my 
time. I have travelled much, and I have seen 
much : I have mixed much in politics, and the 
various business of life ; and in addition to all 
this. I have published somewhere about sixty 
volumes, so te upon subjects requiring mueh 
researoh. md what time, do you think, as a 
general ■ it, I have devoted to study — to read- 
ing and writing* Not more (ban uiree honrs 
a day ; and vhea Parliament was sitting, not 
always that. But then, during those hours, I 
have given my whole attention to what I hm 



It is interesting in our present struggle to 
recur to the beginning of the military career, 
and the preparatory education received by the 
most renowned captains and commanders, dur- 
ing the wars of the first quarter of this centu- 
ry. Every one is familiar with the early his- 
tory of Napoleon and of Wellingion. The fol- 
lowing information concerning their cotempo- 
raries shows how few of them received any 
scientific military education, their talents and 
genius being revealed la actions on the field of 
baltles : 

Augereau — Scarcely educated ; he enlisled 
as a volunteer in the rank and file. 

Dlucher — No military education. 

Berthier — Military engineer ; he was always 
in tbe staff, never commanding troops. 

Besaieres — Hairdr^ser ; enlisted as a volun- 
teer in the rank and file. 

Clauiel — No preparatory education ; rank 

Savoust — From military school at Brienne; 
he entered the cavalry ; he was considered with 
Massena, next to Napoleon. 

Bemadotte — No military education ; be be- 
gan as a volunteer in the rank and file. 

Gouvion StCyr — Drawing teacher ; a volun- 
teer in the rank and file. 

Oerard—No military education; a volunteer 
in the rank and file. 
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Gueisenaii — ^No military education ; he rose 
ttom the ranks. 

Hoehe— No military education : a volunteer 
in the rank and file. 

Kleirer — Architect ; slender military educa- 
tion ; he began in the regular infantry. 

Eleist — ^No special military education. 

Macdonald — No special military education. 

Marmont — Educated for the military. •> 

Masaena — No military education ; a volun- 
teer in the rank and file. 

Maison — ^No military education ; a volunteer 
in the rank and file. 

Montebello f Lannes) — Dyer ; a volunteer in 
the rank and fiile. 

Mortier — No military education ; a volun- 
teer in the rank and file. 

Sooh — ^No special Military edacation ; a vol- 
unteer in the rank and file. 

Junot — ^Public school education ; a volunteer 
in the ra^ and file. 

Moreau — Lawyer; a volunteer in the rank 
and file. 

Any one pursuing this list will be able to 
make for himself the natural deduotions, and 
will gain confidence in vx>lunteer8, from whom 
have come the greatest number of renowned 
commanders in the French armies. — New York 
Tribune. 



What Govbriimsiit Pats fob Railroad 
Tbaksportation. — The Government pays for 
railroad transportation aooording to the follow- 
ing rates : 

Per passenger per mile, 2 cents for distance 
moved. Bquipments, munitions, and supplies 
accompanying regiments, 80 miles or less, 10 
cents per 100 pounds ; 60 miles, 15 cents per 
100 pounds ; 100 miles, 25 cents per 100 pounds; 
150 miles, 40 cents per 100 pounds ; 200 miles, 
60 oentfl per 100 pounds ; 800 miles, 76 cents 
per 100 pounds; 850 to 400 miles, not exceed- 
ing 90 cents per 100 pounds ; special express 
trains, $1 per mile. 

HoRSBS---One animal eounts as 8,000 pounds; 
2 ^nim^u count as 4,000 pounds ; 8 animals 
count as 6,000 pounds; 4 animals count as 6,- 
500 pounds; 5 animals count as 8,000 pounds; 
6 animals ooant as 9,000 pounds; 7 animals 
eonni as 10,000 pounds ; 8 animals count as 
11,000 pounds; 9 animsls count as 12,000 
pounds; 14 animals, 18,000 pounds, counts as 
a foil ear-load. Provisions and heavy freights, 
2 to 8 cents per tun of 2,000 pounds per mile. 
J>rj goods, clothing, and light goods, 8 to 6 
eents per tun of 2,(M0 pounds per mile, One 
large car-load is reckoned at 9 tuns. 



The mortality of the present war thus 
far, ought not to be very great, certainly ; and 
yet Life Insurance Co. statistieiaas claim that 
it compares unfavVably with that of many 
others known in history. 



NEWS SUMMARY. 



DOINGS OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 



Meeting of Ex. Committee of W. S. 

A. S. — ^Madison, December 10th, 1861. — 
Pursuant to notice, and as provided in the 
By-Laws governing their action, the Executive 
Committee of the Wisconsin State Agricultural 
Society met at the Agricultural Rooms, Dec. 
10, for the exajnination and a^ustment of the 
accounts of the Secretary and Treasurer, and 
for such other business as might come before 
them. 

Called to order by the President. 

The Secretary, being unable to be present, 
on account of illness, invited the Committee to 
meet at his residence; which invitation, on 
motion, was accepted, and the Committee ad- 
journed to so meet at 9 o'clock of the following 
day. 

December 11 — ^9 o'clock, A. M. — Committee 
met pursuant to ac^ournment. Present, B. R. 
HiKKLST, President; O. T. Maxbov, J. W. 
HoTT and H. P. Hall. 

On motion of Mr. Hott, H. P. Hall was 
appointed Secretary j^ro tern. 

The Secretary presented a report of the 
finances of the Society, embracing all the re- 
ceipts for the current year and a fUll detail of 
aR the orders issued by him as Treasurer for 
the same period ; also a detail of his own in- 
dividual account with the Society. 

On motion the report was approved and 
ordered to be pnt upon file for comparison 
with the aeeonnt of Datid Atwood, Treasurer, 
whose absence firom the State prevented his 
attendance upon the meeting. 

The Secretary made a ibrther report show 
ing the character of the Sixth Vol. of Trans- 
actions, now in press, and the progress making 
in the Agricultural Survey of th'<d County of 
Dane, author iied by the Board ^* Agrieultnre 
at its last regular meeting. "i^^ ' 

There being no further business before the 
Committee, on motion, the Committee a^oum- 
ed tint die, * H. P. Hall, Sec*y pro tern. 
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THE WISCONSIN FAEMEB. 



Annual Meeting of Wis. State Ag- 
rioultural Society. — Statb Agbicultubal 

Rooms, Madison, Dee. 11, 1861. — ^In accordance 
with the provisions of Art. V. of the Constitu- 
tion, the Wisconsin State Agricultural Sooietj 
held its Annual Meeting for 1861 in these 
Rooms, Dec. 11th, at 3 o'clock, p. m. B. li. 
UmKLEy, President, in the chair. 

On motion, H. P. Hall was appointed Sec- 
retary pro tern. 

The President, as Chairman of the Auditing 
Committee, presented the Report of the Secre- 
tary on the finances of the Society, and made 
a further statement of the embarrassments of 
the Society, owing to the non-holding of the 
accustomed Fair, and the necessity under 
which the Societ{^ was placed of waiting, at 
least another year, for the returns which should 
result to the Treasury from the sales of lumber 
and other material. 

On motion, the explanation of the necessary 
absence of the Treasurer was receiyed, and 
the EzecutiTe Committee authorized and re- 
quired, through its audltlag officers, to receire, 
at such time as may be notified by the Presi- 
dent, his report of the receipts and expendi- 
tures for the year, to examine the same — com- 
paring all accounts with their Touchers and 
with the accounts and vouchers of the Secre- 
tary—and to report thereon to the Goyemor, as 
required by law. 

Mr. HoYT gave notice, through the Execu- 
tive Committee, and with their approval, of 
the following amendment to the Constitution : 

Strike out the second paragraph in Article 
v., as published in the 6th Vol. of Transactions 
of the Society— -said paragraph commencing 
with the sixth line and ending with the twen- 
tieth of said Art. Y. — and substitute therefor 

the following, to-wit : 

Ao electloD of all officers of tl^is Society ihaU be held 
each year daring aod at the Bute Tair, and the exact 
time and ]»Lace of election shall be notified by the Secre- 
tary In the public newspapers, at least twenty days before 
tacb election, and the Life Members of the Society and 
the Presidents of the seTeral Cunnty Agricnltural Socie- 
tiee Iwaily organiied and In actlre operation in the State, 
shall be the logal rotors thereat; and the officers so 
elected shall continue in Uieir respeetlre offices during 
ths period of one year, from the flmt day of January 
rabeequent to their election, or until their successors 
shall hare been constitutionally elected and qualifted. 

After some informal discussion as to the 



operations of the Society for the coming year, 
and the best means for promoting its general 
interests and advancing the Agriculture of the 
State, the Society acyoumed sine die. 

H. P. Hall, Sec*y pro tern. 



STATE MATTERS. 



The Grain Markets have slightly im- 
proved since the date of our last report. The 
New York reports indicate firmness and a slow 
advance. In view of the condition of this 
country and of foreign nations, it seems impos- 
sible that prices should not yet, and within a 
very few months, come up to very remunera- 
tive figures. 

MILWAVKEB MARKET. 

To-day (Dec. 28), wheat, No. 2, sold for 65c, 
and No. 1 Spring for 69c. Sales in store — ^No. 
2 at 65c; No. 1 at 69c; extra at 70®71c. 
Oats were 22c; Corn, 27c@28c; Barley, 85o 
@45c; Rye, 32c@33c— all delivered. 

MADISON MARKET. 

Wheat—Extra Club, 68c ; No. 1 club, 67o ; 
No. 2 club, 64c. Rye, 85c ; Barley, 20o(^45c ; 
Oats, 25c ; Corn, 25c@80c. 

Pork and Beef rate low ; the former selling I 
at $2 00@$2 60 per cwt., the latter at $2 00 

@$3 00 per cwt. 

^ 

FolitioaL— The Legislature to be organised 
on the second Wednesday of January, will be 
composed of the following gentlemen : 

8BNATB. 



1. L. Ifc Cary, ...*.. ..Bep 
2 Kdtrard Uiok»,....DeDi 
S Hufch ('unning,. . . .Dem 

4. F.O- Thorpe D m 

ft. Charles Qui 1 ten,... Dem 

0. Ed ward &eoh, D'^m 

T- Wm. L. 0tley, Bep 

8. H. B Thorpe, Bep 

9. J T. Klngtioo, ....Rep 

10. Oeo.0. PraU Dem 

11. Samuel 0. Bean, ...Bep 
IX ^ 7 man Ppooner, . . . Bep 

18. ramnel Oole Dnn 

14.8.8 WIIklnioo,....Bep 

16 L W. J iner, Bep 

16. M. K. Yonnir, Bep 

88. Satteriee Clark, 



17. Bkra A. Foota, Bep 

18 J<M Bioh ..bem 

10. -» Jrnkmt, Bep 

30, O. W. Mitehfll,.. Dem 

21. 8. M. Ray^ Bep 

22. T. B. Hudd,.. Dem 

2^). B. Aioiiigo nery, . . . .Bep 

24. B. A. Wtrit, Bep 

28 O. 'V. Hasieton, ...Bep 

26 B V. BiM'kin-, Bep 

27. B. L Browne, Bep 

28 H L. Uaoipbrey, ..Bep 

0. Oherhsa ■*. B«leey«..Bep 
80, Noimaii8. Oata,....Bep 

31. Bdalnriint Bep 

82. M. D. Uanleit, Bep 

•••Dem 



Ad ins— 
O. U Hall, Bap 

Bad Az— 

Olf Johnwm, Bep 

J. H. Batk, Bep 



▲aSBKBLT. 

Majhtowoc — 
8. Bonnderllla, ....ITii Dem 

James Oahtll Dem 

nishaK.Band,.... 
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Bbowv— 

Vred. 8. lllis, Dem 

W. r. Wfttrottm Dtm 



JoD» boo BomBfto, . .Rep 

B, B. SaiMlorflon, Hep 

Wm. Doteher. . . .Ub. D«in 

CRAWroBS^ 
O. B. Thomas, .D«m 

Bei4> V. Adaau, B«p 

W. H. Chandler, &ep 

H. ftLMfttcs, Bep 

Bdmaod Jiuieo, Bep 

A. ft.8anborD, Bern 

BODttB^ 

B. 0. QrlfllQ B«m 

J. r. MoOailunu Bern 

B. B. Hoppoek, Bern 

J. O. Myers, Ucm 

Q. H. Barrun,... Bep 

Boob, O^omto amb Sbawa- 

■AW— 

EtfB B. Stereos, Bep 

BoirouLS, Pole, La Poihtb, 

Ororge B. Slants,. . . .Bep 
Bav Olairb, Gbitpswa abo 

BUBH— 

B. W Barnes,... Un Bern 

70Bi> Du Lao^ 

0. F. Hammond Bep 

H. C. UamiltoD, Dem 

0. McLean, Oem 

John Boyd Beta 

W. W. Hatcher, Bern 

Obabt — 

Wm. Brasdon^ Bep 

Altea Taylor,... Bvp 

J. T. Mills, Bep 

W. W,rield. UnB«>p 

Bamnel Newtek, Hep 



O. W. B. Leonard^... Bep 
H. T. Moor J, Un Ben 

Qmnm Lak»— 

A. Nichols, Bep 

Iowa— 

Alex. CampbeU. Bern 

(vaeancy ) 

Jaossob abb Clabk— 
C. C Pope....« Bep 

JBrrsBsov— 
W tt Hreeo, ....... 

PetferBogao, Bvm 

W. W. *^e«df UnBep 

J. B. Crosby, Bep 

JUBKAO— 

B. R. W. WUUars,...Btp 

BBMOfBA — 

K L. Btssett, . . . .Uq Bern 

Kbwacbib — 
Q W Rlllott, Bcai 

La Cbobsb— 
T. B. Stoddard, . .Ub Bep 



0. B. Jenolnirs, Bern 

JaoMS Wadatratth, ..Bern 



Mabaibob abb Wo bp *- 
0. HoefHiogeTi ...... Besi 

Mabquattb— 
H. S.Thoaiaa, Ben 

MlLWADKBB— 

George Abert, Bern 

Henry Kersoho^ . • • .Bern 
Geo. S. Gregory, ■ • • .Bern 
Periey J. 0oam«rajt.«Bem 
Henry L, Palmer,.... Bern 

Adam ffioger, Bern 

J. y T. Plutto, Bern 

L. BessBBon, Bom 

J. U. Btovell, Bern 

MOVBOI — 

[Taeaooy, by dCBkh.] 

Okadbib— 
J. A.8oh]eUs, Bern 

OOTAaAXlB— 

MUoOoles« Bern 

PiBBOB AHD By. CBOIX— 

J. W. BeaidBley, . . Un Bern 

POBTAOI— 

A. & MoBUl,.....T7n Rep 

Bacibb— 

Thot. Butler,... Bem 

Jas. Oaltoa, Bern 

CalTln H. Upham. . . .Bep 

BlOBLAVO— 

L. B. Gage, Bem 

BOCK— 

N. 8. Howard Bep 

Ephraim Palmer, ....Bep 

Bamnel MUler, Rep 

John Bannister. . «Un Rep 

Allen O. Bates, Krp 

Orrin Qnemsey, ...... Bep 

Back— 
J. 8. Tripp, Un Bem 

A. W. filitfks,. . . .Un Bem 

Shbbotgab — 

J B. Thomas,.. Bern 

€k)dfrey Btamm, .....Birm 
a B. Habbard,. . .Un Rrp 
BenJ. Bockstadtr,....Rep 

TBiMfBLBAO, Pbpw ft Bur- 

PAJ-O— 

Orlando Brown, Bep 

Walwobtb— 
H. W. Boyoe,. . . .Ind. Bep 
H Lath>m Bem 

B. ^. Arnold, Bep 

Byirester Hanson, . . . .Bep 

Wassi^gtob — 

Michael waloy, Bem 

Bob. 8«lter, Bem 

Tnos. Barry,... .....Bern 

WArsssBA— 

Geo. W. Brown, Bem 

W« A. Vatld«rpoo^...Bem 
Peter B. Giff rd , . . . Bem 
flamoel Th 'mpsoB,... .Bep 

Waopaoca— 

C. B. Combe, B?p 

Wao^baba— 

Wm. C Webb,.. . .Un Bep 

WlMIIBBAOO^ 

W. B. HaMBo, ......Bep 

Barid R. Bean, Rep 

Michael Bogao,. . .. .Bern 



Mralght Democars,.. •«....,•• M 

Union Bemocracs, 8 

— ?i 

Straight RepabHcans, 86 

lodepeiidaat and Union BepabUeans, 8 

— U 

s 



we know penon^j to be Rble and worthy 
Tepr^sentatiTes of their respectlre looalities, 
and in view of the times and oireumBtanoes we 
shall hope for an harmonioas and creditable 
session. 

Military preparations IiaTe gone forward 
with a most commendable zeal and energy. 
According to present appearances it will be 
but a short time until Wisconsin will hare 
twenty thousand men in the senriee of the 
Gorernment — ^all of good material and better 
equipped and provided than almost any troops 
now in the field. 



The Weather has been, and promises to 
continue, remarkably favorable to health and 
the out^door operations of the farmer. 



NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 



I 



Many of the new members are men whom 



The War of the BefoeUion has made 

but little progress within the last month. Qen. 
PoFB has had an engagement with a large body 
of the Rebels in Western Missouri, killing 
some hundreds, capturing valuable stores and 
taking twelve hundred prisoners (now in St 
Louis). Gen. Hallbok has hung some 18 or 
more of the bridge burners, and succeeded in 
driving Priob from the State, and in clearing 
out nearly, if not all, considerable bodies of 
armed traitors. 

In Kentucky, the Union troops are in large 
force and are slowly crowding the rebels south- 
ward, though no important engagement has 
yet occurred. 

In Western Virginia the Federal troops have 
held their positions pretty well, and Flotb 
has been ordered by Jmr. Davis to East Tenn- 
essee. 

On the Potomac wUkin^ Kom happened I 

Charleston, South Carolina, has been about 
half burned up ; the viUage of Beaufort is in 
possession of the Government forces, and con- 
stant encroachments are being made upon the 
enemy's territory in all directions from that 
point. They are now said to be within twenty 
or thirty miles of both SaTannah and Charles- 
ton. 
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At Fort Piokeas an engtgement of some in- 
terest ooeurred on the ->«-*, resulti^ in eeriens 
duBAge to the N«Ty Yard, the eilenoing of 
fort MoRae, and the oonviotion on the part 
of the rebels, that Pickens cannot be so easilj 
taken as they hare been wont to imagine. 

On the Mississippi, the only eyent worthy 
of note is the taking of Ship Island, a point 
of some importance 66 miles below New Or- 
leans and about 70 from Mobile. 

It will appear, therefore, that this immense 
army of the Union, which now numbers between 
six and seven hundred thousand men is quietly 
passing the winter without thus far having 
done» anything towards the suppression ef the 
rebellion. This may be the wisest course to 
pursue, but, now that we have the men and 
means, we can hardly help wishing for a Jack- 
son who should tread the Hydra, Treason, under 
his feet. 

Mason and Slidbll have been delivered 
over to Lord Ltons with the understanding, 
we believe, that the right of *< search and 
seizure" which the English Government has 
always claimed and the United States denied, 
shall net heneeforth be ezereised by either 
nation. Their imprisonment lasted long enough 
to give all the Johnny Bulls in Great Britain 
and Canada an opportunity to show their ill 
feeling and their desire to make an end of our 
Republic. 



Congressioiial — Congress opened its ses- 
sion at the appointed hour, and up to the holi- 
days was occupied in discussing various ques- 
tions of interest, but had aooomplished little 
or nothing of great importance. Various plans 
for crippling the rebellion, as by the confisca- 
tion of aU property of traitors, including 
slaves, have been introdooed and are now 
pending. Among the most deeided and reso- 
lute of those who favor such measures, we have 
(^eat pleasure in being able to rank Hon. 
Gab&btt Davis of Kentucky, sueoessor to the 
base tjpaitor, BftBOKaNBiDaa. 

The MoREiLi. Ij«nd Bill which once passed 
both houses of Goagress^ a&d was vetoed by 
Mr. Buchanan, was re-introduced early in the 



presMit session^ but has virtually been kUled. 
It will be remembered that it provided for the 
endowment of Agricultural Schools. Although 
a noble and bene^oent measure, it will proba- 
bly be a long time ere it becomes a law. 

The President's Message was moderate in 
terms and somewhat reserved as to the future 
policy of the Government in suppressing the 
rebellion. The Reports of the Executive De- 
partments, especially those of the Secretaries of 
War and of the Treasury, are able documents 
and have doubtless been read ere this by most 
of our readers. The limit of our space, of 
course, precludes their publication in the 
FabkAb. 

The Treasurer's plan for the issue of Treas- 
ury Notes for circulation and general use in- 
stead of much of the worthless wild cat trash 
that curses the country, seems to have met the 
approval of most of the able financial men of 
the nation. 

The Secretary of War's Report recommends 
vigorous measures for the prosecution of the 
war, and is not so exceedingly tender in its 
treatment of the great root of the rebellion as 
his Senatorial career had wafr&tited the coun- 
try in expecting. Mr. Camibon has stmok 
the right chord in the national heart, and there 
is but little doubt that, sooner or later, his pol- 
icy will necessarily become the practice of the 
American armies. It appears by his Report 
that there are now nearly seven hundred thou- 
sand men enrolled for the fight I 



FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 



The most important foreign intelligenoe of the 
past month relates to the capture and burning 
in the English channel, of the American mer- 
chant ship Harvty B&ch by the Confederate war 
steamer, Nat(hmUt — to ih.^ financial embarrasA- 
mests of the Frenoh Government, which have 
resulted in important coneessions on the part 
of the £m]||eror to Congress — to the diffldul- 
ties in Russia, which have necessitated the 
convocation of t family eonneil to adopt mmar 
nres for strengtheningthe reding dynasty — to 
the apparent aaxleiy on tlie part of the English 
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Go'fenimeiit (not of the pttfple) for some pro- 
test for » war with America, at this time, while 
her peril contiBues, from enemies at home — and 
to the sudden death of Prince Alhert on the 
16th ult. 

The Prince justly enjojed the esteem of the 
people of the British Realm and of the friends 
of Industry and of Science of the whole ciyil- 
ized world. The following brief account of. 
his early life and of his subsequent career is 
copied Arom the N. Y. Independent with the 
cordial endorsement of this paper : 



Tb» Prince ww bora in the Auttiiao caatl* of Bomiimi, 
Acgusi 26, 1819, in the lame year with the Qneen, being 
three montiu her Junior. He received hie earl^ educar 
ttoa fron pritaie tator«,uid afterwardi entered Bonn 
UnlTeraitj for the study of jarispmdence. He was not a 
brilliant but laborious student, winning a reputation for 
methodical habits by keeping diUgently to his books ten 
hours a day. A nuall house, simple In aspect, hidden by 
treee, and staading in the shadow of the eadiedntl of 
Bonn, is still pointed out as the Prince's modest residence 
during his university career. 

A few months hefoie reaching his nineteenth year, he 
made a yiait to England in the company of the King of 
Belgium, and, before returning, plighted his troth with 
the yoong Qneen . The alliance, which was publioly eele* 
bzated w>th maqy festlrltles in 1840, nrovod to be not 
only a marriage ot state, but, so for as the world knows, 
a mairtage ^ love. 

The Pnnce's first popularity in England arose from the 
announcement that he was a stanch Protestant — a char- 
acter ^rtxioh he eunehly held all his life long. Uia high- 
toned personal character was worthy of his station, or of 
any station. He was a man of refined taste, with a Qet^ 
aiaa gsnins for muric, ceoaldemble skill In drawing, 
and wrote English vprses which he was wise enough not 
to expose in print. As consort to tiie Queen, he had in 
himself no reigning rights, and being thus prohibited from 
mingling in politics, he devoted himself zealously to the 
education of his children ; to which end, his fhmlly fortu- 
nately grew large enough to give him a snflloiently wide 
ranse of emphnrment. No wealthy Knglishman did 
mqre than he to foster the growth of science and art in 
Qreat Britain. He wns, moreover, in^tba habit of gMng 
not only his money but his personal interest and laborious 
lndurti7 to the ftirfherance of many salutary schemes of 
pracdeal philanttu-opy; olten making personal Journeys 
to distant parts of the kingdom on such errands. To him 
belongs that part of the design of the World's Fair at 
London, which made It an exhibition of the industry, not 
merely of Great Britahi, but of all natiena. He was a 
scientific agriculturist, and took, great prido in raising 
cattle, poultry, and general farm stock, and in carrying 
off priiea at agricultural foirs. He waa an elegant and 
courtly chairman of public meetings, and his absence 
lh>m the annual sessions of the Scientific Oongress will 
be a loss to that body not easily repaired. Ho leaves a 
memory unstained. 

It is believed by many shrewd calculators of 

political ereats that this sudden death of the 

Prince will prore an occasion to the Queen, 

wbose health was before Tory precarious, for 

ab^cating in favor of her son, the Prince of 

Wales. In case this should happen, there is 

90 reason to ioKt a more uiguai and uareasoa- 

able policy than that which has been practiced 

thus far towiHrds the Governnient of this country 

during its present straggle wk^ the rabeUiosu 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



T|&e I«ateneas of tbts Snmber is doe to the 

dangerous and protracted illnees of t]»e Iditor, and has 
therefore been iCbfolntely unavoidable. For more than a 
month confined to his bed by ooogeitlon of the brain, 
the preparation of natter for Jannary has necesaarily 
been limited to a very few days afc the doae of December. 
This will also acoonnt for any imperfections that may 

specially ofaaracterixe the present number. 

^ 

VlM Farmer for 1 869.— It appears tobe nnlvei^ 
sally conceded that the Fabmxk for the last six months has 
been a material Improvement upon all preceding volumes. 
This is the verdict of the press of the State, of foreign 
exchanges, and of those who have been its fHends and 
patrons since its origin, thirteen years ago. But the 
bare assurance of this improved character, however grat- 
ifying to Editor and Publishers, is not, of itself, sufficient. 
Material aid Is even more necessary than the most hearty 
congratulations. 

Itiere probably never has been a time when periodicals 
of this nature have had so hard a struggle to maintain 
an existance ; and during the past year, the number of 
those which have not been compelled to make sacrifices 
to do so, has certainly not been large. 

In Wiaconain, the Varmsr is the only agrievftuna pa- 
per pnUlshed. So kmg, therefore, as It iv made a somd, 
reliable, and Intereeting jonmal for the advancement of 
all our home indnstrlal Intereats, It is certainly entlttod . 
to the eomparatlon of every frleni of indaetry in the 
State. Andif eqoaUy eooad, lellable and intersatlag, 
tibten Is it entUed to precedence before all other papers 
of its class. This proposition, we take it, cannot be 
gainsaid ; and if the opinkm of competent judges la worth 
anything, the Pnblidiera of the VAaHaa haye a right to 
expect the cordial and aottre auppott of the people. 

We are willing to acknowledge that the managemant 
of the paper for a portion of the time during which we 
have had editorial cozmection with It, has not been with- 
out serious foult. Indeed, it is still laboring under the 
dlsadnanttge of tbaalmeat toM neglect whkh charao* 
tariied its publication department for some time prevfona 
to July, 1801, and we are eony to say that some of our 
best friends have had apparent (in a few instances per^ 
hape real) reason to eomplaln of the present pobHehers. 
When we took tiie Fiama in hand on the 1st of July 
last, its aooonats and snbeeriptKm list were so badly 
wised that not until the expiration of the year was it 
possible to know Just £ow they should be adjusted. We 
have the conaclousnesa, however, of having spared no 
pains to Insure Justice to all parties, and t h er afo te b^ 
speak the indnigenee of any who have been annogred by 
eirenmstaaces which it has been impossible for us to can* 
troL ]>ec.SltthaaBiadeaaeiidofthe'*aIdreignoferfar,'' 
and, herealtsr, if mlttalcea ocenr, they may be charged 
eWiertath6aeeeateCtli4pragintPatllftewor to the 
t ape il bcl l ena whleh aeeeMUily attach •ocHhamanate** 
ciM aad lastlttttloas. ^ 
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In the Publication Bepvtnent It is our dotertniaatlon 
to initagnrate a new era; and if the men are in the State 
or oonntry who poesess &e qnallflcations of competency 
and JUthftalnets for the discharge of the diltloB which be^ 
long to that department, the patrons of the Farhxr shall 
hare the benefit of their labors. Arrangements are now 
making which will insure this. 

As to the Editorial Department we promise nothing 
more than that we shall continoe to do the best we can 
to make the tASaa& the best Agricultural paper pub- 
lished in the United States. Our facilities here in the 
West for getting up showy illustrations are not yet equal 
to those of some eastern publications, but with our ac- 
quaintance with the climate, BoflBt Ac, and our better 
information as to the consequent needs of the industry of 
the West, we are confident of being able to give our 
readers who care rather for substantial matter, more than 
an equivaleut. 

The Horticultural Department has made valuable ac- 
quisitions in the secured services of the eminent firuit 
culturist A. O. HAHroRn, Esq., as Corresponding Sditor, 
and in the large number of able contributors to its col- 
umns; the "Bee-Keeper" will also have the benefit of 
contributions from practical oulturists, who have been 
induced to ftarnlsh regular articles for that department ; 
and the Agricultural and Miscellaneous departments will 
be enriched by the correspondence of eminent gentle- 
man—Foreign Ministers and other offlcers of the Govern- 
ment— now resident in Bnssia, Spain, South America and 
New Mexico. As Commissioner to the Qreat Exhibition 
of the Industry of all liations, the Editor vrill likewise be 
able to flimish his readers witii accurate and intercating 
accounts of the ExhlWtion and of the industry of Qreat 
Britain. 

Such are our plans and arrangements for 1802. If they 
da not warrant renewed eiliorta on the part of all our old 
friends and the active enlistment of new canvassing 
agents in all parts of the State, then we are at a loss to 
determine what should be considered sufficient induce- 
ments. 

♦ 

To Volnntstrir Agents and Friends.— 

Since 1867 the FAimaR has had no paid traveling agent 
in the field. The stringen<^ of the timee seemed not to 
warrant the expense, and the sole reliance has been upon 
the voluntary and gratuitous efforts of the many friends 
of the p^>er iriio reside in all parts of the Northwests- 
Some of these friends are still aealous ; others appear to 
have grown slightly " weary in well-doing," and a few 
have been persuaded by the dazzling offer of ** great 
prizas " to give their best efforts to ^e circulation of for- 
eign papers. 

It is not oar intention to blame thia last daas of 
friends, for the baits held out are often tempting. Per- 
ha|M it'might jMiy for us to employ similar means for in- 
craaiing oar list, but we don't like the plan of publishing 
a two dollar JoHmsl at oae dollar, and then ptyiag a sev- 
eaty-Ava eent premtiua for each sabaeriber,s name ; and 
it is, therefore, hardly probable tl)^t we shaU go m ex- 



tensively into the practice of buying frienfb as is done 
by some of our cotemporaries. 

The FjJtMZB is laboring zealously, and by no means 
selfishly, for the advancement of all branches of industry 
in the Northwestern States. If this does not entitle it to 
the hearty support and co-operation of Northwestern in- 
dustrial men, then certainly a few paltry prizes could 
hardly create a valid claim to such co-operation. 

Our terms, as published in the Prospectus on 4th page 
of cover, are the best that can be afforded at present.— 
We ask all those who have ibrmerly helped in extending 
the circulation of this paper, and all others who would 
hare pleasure in contributing to the progress of the good 
cause in which we labor, to look the matter over, and iBee 
whether they cannot find in the character of the journal 
itseU; in the good work to which it is devotee^ and in the 
terms on which it is offered, sufficient cause for hearty 
endorsement and active aid in giving it a mwe extended 
circulation. ^ 

Our Contributors.— Many thanks are due to the 
sevend gentlemen whose pens have been so ably and 
generously employed for the benefit of our readers dnr^ 
ing the past year. Especially de we tender our acknowl- 
edgements to Messrs. J. G. Plumb, A. Q. Hanford, 0. S. 
Willey and W. H. Morrison, for their interesting and val- 
uable contributi<ms to the Horticultural and Bee Keep- 
er's departments. Need we add that the other depart- 
ments of the paper have equal claims upon those of our 
readers whose special pursuits qualify them to fimish 
valuable information on sutt}ects pertaining to the cul- 
ture of the soil, the breeding and management of stock, 
the mechanic arts, science, art, education and domestic 

economy! 

We earnestly solicit contributions on all these sub- 
JectS) or any others, coming within the scope of the Fabt 
HXR, and hope most sincerely that the friends of the in- 
dustry of Wisconsin and the Northwest wiU be more 
mindfhl of the claims of their own Home Journal this 
year than during the past. Wun as oomcisslt, vnasLY 
and PBAcnoALLT as pobsibls, nut bt all hears, writs I 

Fnll lieparaitlon.— All persons who paid their sub- 
scriptions for 1861 to M. Oullaton, former Publisher, and 
for any cause have not received their taU complement of 
numbers, may consider themselves entitled to such mis- 
sing numbers (unless the editions should be exhausted) 
without charge. And if there should be any who paid 
their subscriptions for 1861, and yet have fUled entirely 
to receive the Fasmbb, they shall be furnished with the 

paper for an equal length of time the present year. 

^ — 

Personsd«— Among the mOilaiy men now in camp 
at this place, we have been pleased to find two of our old 
agricultural firiends, to-wit: Dr. 0. T. Maxon, of Hudson, 
long a valuable member of the Ex. Com. of the W.8.A.S., 
now 1st Lieut of the Lyon Ooards, and Ool. K. K. Joau, 
formerly of Manttowoc, late Agricultural Editor of the 
Quincey (III.) Whiff, and now Lieut Colonel of the 16th 
(Scandinavian) Regiment They are both sterling men 
aad will make splendid eoaunanders. 
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T]&« "World's Fair.— The smoke nieed by the 
Habom ADd 8us«LL aflUr harliig deered ftw«y, there le now 
no fhrther question m to the flict of a repreeentation of 
American products at the Great International SxhlWtlon 
to be opened May 1, 1862. The only question for the 
friends of American Industry to decide Is, whether that 
representation shall be creditable. 

According to the arrangements made by the Ex. Com- 
mittee of the American Board of Oommissioners, before 
this number shall reach a minority of its readers, it will 
be too late to get articles to New York In time ibr the 
Ootemment ressel. 

Articles will be receired at the Rxhibition, howerer, 
until Dec. Slst, and several ocean expresses are offering 
to carry articles at low rates. 

The Bditor of this paper received, some months since, 
the appointment of Commissioner for Wisconsin, and only 
r^prets that the Board of Commissioners appointed by 
Mr. Sbwaed to adopt regulations for the goremment of 
all matters pertaining to contributions from this country, 
were so late in adopting and publishing those regulations 
that it has been practically Impoasible for him to repub- 
lish them in time to enable Western £zhlbitars to get 
anything ready for the OoTemment vessel; and that 
when copies of the published regulations did finally ar- 
rive, his plans was still ftxrther embarrassed, indeed almost 
thwarted by a serious and protracted illness which utterly 
precluded the transaction of all business, however Im- 
portant. 

Something has nevwtheless been done, and when the 
1st day of May comes, we hope not to be ashamed of the 
little that Wisconsin and the ether Northwestern States 
will have done. 

Several entries of machinery have been made, and the 
work -of making ready representative specimens of 
the natural products of the State— such as minerals, soils, 
timbers, 4c. — and of some of our agricultural products, 
is vigorously going forward. 

Now that the Government vessel is beyond the reach 
of those who would hare coneidered free transportation a 
BufBcient inducement, it will aiford all Northwestern ex- 
hibitors pleasure to know that arrangements have been 
made with the Det. ft Mil. R. W. for free transportation 
<^ all articles designed for the Exhibition, and that other 
roads between Wisconsin and New York are expected to 
make similar arrangements. In evidence, we quote the 
following diaracterlstic words from a cordial and most 
generous letter Just received from W. K. Muir, Qen. 
Supt. of the D. A M. B. W. : 

** My Dear <SVr:— We shall be happy to convey the 
Wisconsin and Minnesota contributions to the Great Ex- 
hibition fru. Lbelieve the Great Western R. W. will do 
80^ as well, and I will try the N. Y. C. R. A Hudson R. R. 
to^y.'» 

We had also written to the ofllcerr of the roads named, 
but have not yet received repUet. Of coarse our roads 
will not be behind those located in other States. 

In the Dec. No. we published the dassiflcation, togeth- 
er ivltli the ftnportant regulatioiw agreed upon by the 
Bf^yal Oomminlonen, and also ftutddied the printer with 



a complete copy of the regulations adopted by the Amer- 
ican Commissioners. These last, owing to our illness, as 
already explained and to the crowded state of the Fab- 
]fXE*B columns, were omitted. It is sufflclent to state, 
however, that no arliclet wiU be tkipped /rem New York 
taihich hate not been approved by authority of the Ameri' 
can Board of Commusionert. In this State^ the under- 
tigned it the only repretentative of Mid Board ; though 
any article may be sent, if preferred, to New York, and 
there be approved or reijected by Joseph E. IIouues, Esq., 
dl Canal street, who is duly authorlKod to act for the 
Commissioners. 

After much enquiry, we are satisfied that of the sev- 
eral Ocean Expresses, none are more reliable than **The 
Morris Express,*' whose circular as fomisbed by L. W. 
MOEKis, Esq., we publish, in part, below: 

" As no articles will be received by Iler Mi^^^y'" Com- 
missioners at London, later than the Slst of March, 1802, 
the latest dispatch for the Exhibition will be made by 
this Express, per steimier of Saturday, liarch 8th. 

Such articles, however, the placing of which, from their 
great size or weight, require considerable labor, and 
which, according to decision 14 of Her Mi^esty's Commis- 
sioners, will not be received at the Exhibition Building 
after the first of March, 1862, have to be shipped from 
New York, at latest, by the steamer of Saturday, Feb. 8tb. 

It being required to ttecure $paee for shipment on board 
any steamer in advance of pladng the goods on board. 
Exhibitors of packages over 5 cubic feet In size will please 
advise this Express at least fourteen days previous, that 
they will send such or such size package (about), when 
shipment will at once be engaged. 

Packages must reach New York three days before sail- 
ing of the respective steamers. 

Packages, prepaid to New York oMce^ will be delivered 
at the door of the Exhibition Building, under the follow- 
ing Table of Rates: 

Not over W cubic foot, $1.75, not over 6 lbs. weight. 

Between Ij and 5<J cubic foot, 2.75, " 10" " 

" iJandJI " 8.60, « 15 " " 

" 9jand I " 4.60, « 20 " " 

« land 2 « 6.50, " 40 " " 

" 2 and 8 " 6.00, " 00 *' 

" Sand 4 « 7.00, « 80 « '• 

" 4and 6 •* 8.00, " 100 '» *• 

" 5 and 6 " 9XK), " 180 " " 

" 6 and 7 " 10.00, *' 140 " « 

" 7 and 8 " 11.00, " 160 " " 

« Sand 9 " 12.00, " 180 - 

« 9 and 10 " 18.00, " 200 « " 

" 10 and 11 •• 14.00, " 220 " " 

«* 11 and 12 « 16.00, " 240 « " 

" 12 and 13 » 16.00, " 280 " " 

" 13 and 14 " 17.00, " 280 « 

" 14 and 16 " 18.00, « 320 « " 

« 16 and 18 *' 19.00, " 860 " 

" 18 and 20 " 20JX), " 400 « " 

0\et 20 cubic feet measurement and not over 20 lbs. 
weight to each cubic foot, $1.00 per foot. 

EXTRA CHARGES. 

Packages weighing more than 20 lbs. a cubic foot, are 

chai^;ed 20 per ct. in addition to above rates. 
Packages larger than 40 cubic feet, are charged $3.00 in 

addition to above rates. 
Packages larger than 60 cubic feet, are charged $5.00 in 

addition to above rates. 
Packages larger than 100 cubic fret, are charged $7.00 in 

addition to above rates. 
Packages larger than 160 cubic feet, are charged $10.00 in 

addition to above rates. 

Charges for Ckttom Boute IbrmdUUet in England and 
Liverpooi Obmmiuiom* 

On packages containing artides tne of duty and un- 
der 2 cubic feet, each, $0.60 

On all other packages, ** 2jOO 

Portages for each package, ** 0.26 
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Ntm York Cbmrnittiont. 

On all packagoM under 2 cubic foet, each, 0.fiO 

*' " between 2 and 40 cubic ftet,... " 1.00 
*< '* orer 40 cable feet, '* 2.00 

In order that Exhibitors may know the exact charge 
for their goods from New York to the Exhibition Bnild- 
ing at London, this Express will Immediately on receipt 
of thdr packages, send a tptcified billy the amount of 
which has to be remitted to this Express by return Mail, 
in funds par at New York. No articles will be actually 
exhibited until such charges are paid. 

Exhibitors will please send letter by Mail same day on 
which they Ibrwara packages, addressed to this Express, 
enclosing CertiJkaU for Exhibiti€m by the Cbmviiuumert 
ampmrU^ by Oovemment^ and urithout tohich no package 
«MM be forwarded ; stating at the same time by what 
conreyance the articles have left home, and giving toM 
particulars of contents of each package. 

Insurance ftoni New York to Liverpool will only be 
•fieetod bT special requost-^nd this Express iti in nowise 
responsible for dangers of Navigation or by Fire, unless 
the articles are insured against said haaards. Rate of 
Insurance to Liverpool, probably 1^ per cent. 

Besides the address on each package required by Iler 
Mi^esty's Oommissioneni, and which is to b« as follows : — 



TO TS£ 

COMMISSIONERS FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 1802 

Building, Si/uOt Kensington, London, 

Prem — [state Exhibitor's Name, Phtce and State.] 

Value % No of Clw»8 in which Exhibited. 
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Each par1ci.c mu.st be marked, 

Oare MORRIS EXPRESS, .V^o York. 

Exhibitors arc requested to have all articles well pack> 
ed in boxes, the lids secured with tcrewi instead of nails, 
BO as to serve fur returning the articles again to this 
Country after the Exhibition, if not otherwise disposed of. 

Good* in the Exhibition Building, 

The packagcH having arrived at the Building of the 
Exhibition, have of cuuno to be arranged and displayed. 

Decision 35 of Her Mt^jesty's Commi^ioners, says : — 

"No counters ot fittings will bo provided by Her Ma- 
"jostT^s Commissioners. Exhibitors will bo permitted. 
" sulject only to the necessary regulations, to erect ac- 
" cording to their own taste, all tne counters, stands, 
"glass-frames, brackets, awnings, hangings or similar 
'* contrivances, which they may consider b^t calculated 
" for the display of their goods." 

It is abeolntely impossible to fix, even approximately, 
any scale of rates fbr that purpose. Exhibitors can form 
a much more correct idea of what probable expense the 
unpacking, putting up, arranging and displaying of 
their goods will be than this Express. They are tliere- 
fore requested to state their riews how they would Wee 
their goods exhibited, and to send with amount of fteight, 
alto the amount of expense they wish to go to for the pur- 
pose of an advantageous show. The representatives of 
this Express in Londsn, are men of intelligence, and will 
do their utmost In meeting the views of Exhibitors. 

LONDON COMMISSIONS. 

For articles not requiring extraordinary time for arrang- 
ing, $1,00 a lot. 
For complicated arrangements, omchinery, and bulky ar^ 

tides, 12,60 a lot. 
liabor, actual cost. 

Forgiving information or taking orders, fair business 
rates will be charged, and collected on return or dispo> 
sal of the ar|ic?es. 

Good* coming back from the Eibibllion alter its cloM, 
wOl not cost the third or fourth part of the expense go- 
ing out, as they can be shipped by sailing vessels from 
London, thus saving heavv land carriage between Liver- 
pool and London, commissions in Liverpool, cartages, 
daes^ handling and 8teambo€i freight" 

Persons detf ring fhrther infimnatfon, or authority to 

exhibit, may address their applications to 

J. W. HOYT. 
Qm. fbr Wit, to Jntemat, JBk, 



SeTeral interesting works lie upon our tabia which 
mast wait for notice until our next iasae. 

Our exchanges, too^ owing to the crowded state of our 
columns in this, the last fbrm of the Fuaim, will be 
kind enough this time to take the will far the deed. 

In addition to all our regular agricultnivl and horti- 
cultural exchangee, which are always so weloone, and 
several of which are deserving of highly conunendntoty 
notice, there are WTend of a kindred character, or purely 
litefury, which we cordially admire, and had Intended to 
notice in this number. 

HvnCs Merchants Maganne^ the Scimti^ Awuricant 
the JPhrendogicaX Journal and Life lUuttrated, tbe Borne 
Jottmal and The /ndepe«ulen(— «ll publlahed at New 
York— and the Ailantie MmUMy, published at Boiton, 
are eminently worthy of commendation, and of the 
moat liberal patronage of the American people. 



Our advertising columns are filled with a great variety 
of matter especially interesting to our readers. Atten- 
tion is called particularly to new advertisements of the 

BL00VI5GT0X NUKSKRT, the MaDISOX MCTCAL ISSCKAKCI 

Co., and of the Wiacoxsci Farmxs. 



[ADTBRnSBaUNT.] 

Coluabui Knnery. 

Batbbam, Uaxford a Co., offer for sale an extensive 
assortment of Ficix Tsxs»— Apple, Pear, Peach, Plum, 
Cherry, Ac, both standard and dwarf trees, of thp moet 
approved varieties, much better and cheaper than east- 
ern g^own trees, for western planting. 

Grape Vines. — Including the finest new, hardy sorts : 
Delaware, Diana, Rebecca, Concord, Hartford prolific, 
Ac, good, strong well rooted plants at reduced prices. 

Blackberries, Raspberries, Gooseberries, Currants, 
StravfberrieSy dx., of the most approved sorts, all true to 
name. 

Their ornamental department contains 

Roses. — A splendid collection, including over one hun- 
dred of the finest Hybrid, Perpetual, Moss and other hardy 
kinds, also monthly. Noisette, Tea, ftc, Ac. 

Ornamental Shrubs. — Over one hundred of the most 
beautiful and desirable varieties. 

Evergreens.— OS all the moet hardy sorts, which having 
been several times removed in the nursery, are sure to 
grow. 

Our trees are all healthy and thrifty, the growth the 
present season is particularly fine; hark louse unknown: 

Selections will be mad« whm dealred, by A. O. Uair- 
roED, with especial reference to the dimate of Wis- 
oonsin. 

Orden should be directed to AAtiauf , HiJrfOKD A Oo., 
Obhtmbut, Ohio. 
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Bngfattioiii for ih« Xonth. 

Farmers, dont forget that winter is especial- 
ly the season for increasing your stock of 
knowledge. Provide yourselves with valuable 
works on the different branches of Agriculture 
and study them during the long evenings. Re- 
view the back volumes of the Farmer^ and 
thoroughly post yourselves up on all matters 
in which your practice may have been at fault 
in the past. Be regularly at the meetings of 
the Club, if you have one; if not, organize 
immediately. 

Take more pains than heretofore to ascertain 
whether your children are making good pro- 
gress at school. If not, learn why and en- 
deavor to remove the cause. An occasional 
visit will stimulate them, encourage the teacher 
and have a tendency to right any wrongs 
there may be on either side. 

Mature your plans for next season in rela- 
tion to the rotation of crops. The folly of 
growing the same crops on the same land year 
after year has been practiced long enough. 

Clover is a great fertilizer and cleanser of 
soils long abused, give it a chance at your old 
wheat fields. 

Look to your stock. Provide all with good 
food and water in sufficient quantity, and don't 
feed on the ground in the old slovenly way, 
but in racks. Separate the weak and the 
breeding animals from the rest and give them 
extra attention. Warmth savce food; re- 
member that. Read article on feeding and 
fattening of stock in this number. 

Manufacture as much manure as possible 
out of the straw that would otherwise go to 
waste. 



Save a good stock of ice. See article in me- 
chanical department. 

Prepare your summer*s pile of good wood. 

Qet your fencing ready to lay up early. 

Look to the implements and farm machinery. 

If not of ithe best patterns, sell and buy the 
best. Put all in good repair. 

If you intend planting fhiit- trees make an 
early order for hardicii varieties. See list of 
apples in Horticultural Department. 

Sngar and Sngar-Making. 

The Rebellion has awakened new interest in 
the Sugar a» well as the Cotton question ; and 
the enquiry, '< What shall I eat 7" is only sec- 
ondary to that other — '* Wherewithal shall I be 
clothed ?" 

As to bread, there need be no anxiety on the 
part of the people of the North. Our grana- 
ries are full, and the soil is ever ready to yield 
its rich products in response to the demands 
of the energetic husbandman. The luxuries, 
however, are not quite so sure. The tariff on 
tea and coffee lenders their enjoyment difficult 
if not impracticable on the part of many, and 
the present commercial non-intercourse be- 
tween the North and South must deprive us, 
at least for a time, of the large importations of 
sugar which we have been accustomed to re- 
ceive ft>om that part of the world. As a peo- 
ple we have been accustomed to use large 
quantities of saccharine matter in various 
forms, and to be deprived of it now, would be 
something of a hardship certainly. 

But is there really any need of our being so' 
dependent on the South and the West Indies 
for our sugar ? May it not be possible for us 
to so develope eur own resources as to acquire 




a sort of independence in respect to this most 
delicious and irholesome article? We think 
it is. 

Not that the North can by anjr plan hitherto 
STiggefted, btceme a great sttgar-producing 
conntrj like the South, any more than it can 
become a cotton-producing country as is claim- 
ed by* many enthusiasts ; but that by the cul- 
tivation of Sorghum and the taxing of our 
forests we may produce a very large proportion 
of the sugar consumed by us. 

The sorghum question has already and re* 
peatedly been discussed ; it remains therefore 
to consider in this place, and at this season, 

THE MANUIAOTURB OF UAPLB SUOAB. 

The sugar maple is as much confined to the 
North as is the common sugar cane to the 
South. Indeed it flourishes nowhere except in 
a rather cold climate ; doing best and yielding 
the largest return of sugar near the northern 
limit of the North Temperate zone. Perhaps 
the forty-second and forty-eighth parallels of 
latitude may be considered its practical limi- 
tations. 

In New England, New York, Northern Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, the Canadas, Nova Scotia and New 
Bronswiok it flourishes well, and in some of 
those sections, unlike other species, it is found 
oftener than otherwise forming masses of 
woods, almost to the exclusion of other trees ; 
and in portions of the country vast forests, 
comprising hundreds of thousands of individ- 
ual trees are formed of this maple. Dr. Bush 
at one time estimated that in Northern New 
York and Pennsylvania alone, there were not 
less than ten millions of acres which produced 
these trees In the proportion of thirty to an 
aore. In most cases, however, the sugar ma- 
ple occurs in what may be called groves — a 
fortunate circumstance, as thereby much of 
the labor of gathering the sap is saved. 

In Wisconsin, these groves are not very 
widely and generally distributed, and yet the 
aggregate number of trees must be very large. 
They are found in all the heavily timbered 
hard-wood districts, and not unfrequently in 



portions of the State characterized as ''open* 
ings." 

THE QUANTITY OF MUGAB PBODUCIBLB 

Varies with the locality and season. Qroves 
somewhat ecattering, and on the low rioh lands 
produce most sap, though it is hardly so sweet 
as that produced by trees growing sparsely on 
the high lands. The most favorable season is 
that which succeeds a uniformly cold and dry 
winter. Four pounds per tree in one season 
is a large average yield, though much larger 
amounts are sometimes made. 

THB SEASON FOB TAPPING 

May be said to commence in February, though 
the Ist of March is usually about as soon as 
the work can be economically commenced. 

THE BEST MODE OF TAPPING 

Is with the auger, as the end desired is just as 
effectually attained as with the gouge, and 
with much less damage to the life and vigor of 
the tree. Indeed the chopping into the tree is a 
sort of barbarity that ought not to be practic- 
ed unless it be the desire of the owner to re- 
move the trees entirely ; in which case it would 
undoubtedly be economy to make the best of 
them and soffircUe them with the axe and gouge. 
A ''three-quarter^' auger is as large as should 
be used, and it should not perforate the wood 
of the tree to a greater depth than half an 
inch, as experience has shown that this depth 
will secure the greatest flow of sap. A half 
inch auger will serve the purpose of tapping 
just as well and will of course do less iignry. 
Cheap and convenient sponta may be made of 
the common alder ; or if these cannot be ob- 
tained they may be made from any soft wood 
by boring and splitting. 

TUBS OF PINE OB CEDAB 

Are enough better than troughs to pay the ex- 
pense. They should have strong hoops and be 
well taken care of during the season when not 
used. The best shape is that of the firkin — 
smaller at the top than at the bottom — as they 
will be lees liable to fall to pieces tnm shrink- 
ing, and expose less surface to dust, falling 
leaves and other sources of dirt and conaeqiient 
disceloration. Washing and thorough eoalding 
of the old tubs before use is very essential to 
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the good quality of the sugar. They may be 
of different sixes for different sized trees, but 
for large trees they should hold at least four- 
teen or fifteen quarts. 

THE OATHS&INO, 

If from a Isrge number of trees, cannot be 
economically done without a horse and sled. — 
The old fashioned sap-yoke is of serrice where 
the groTo is small and the '* camp'' centrally 
located. A pine tub, tapering towards the top, 
with an opening near one side of the head large 
enough to admit a pail, and provided with a 

tightly fitting lid is most conyenient, perhaps. 

/ 

GOOD VATS, 

For holding the sap when brought to the 
** works," may consist of either large cooper's 
casks or long troughs made by tightly groov- 
ing together wide two-inch planks. In either 
case they should be kept coYcred and occlk- 
sionally scalded out to prevent the souring of 
the sap. It is also important that they be 
conveniently located so as to receive the sap 
from the cask in which it was gathered, 
without the labor of dipping. If lower than 
the sled, the sap mfty. be drawn off through a 
faucet ; if not, a siphon or bent tube, like the 
one shown in the annexed cut, will be found 

to answer an admirable pur- 
pose. Such a siphon, two inch- 
es in diameter and of sufficient 
length can be made by any tin- 
ner for less than a dollar, and 
it will pay for itself over and 
over many times during one 
season, in the saving it wiU 
make of time and labor. The 
short arm of the siphon should 
be long enough to reach with- 
in half an inch of the bottom of the gathering 
tub, and the other two to six inches longer 
according to the required rapidity of flow. — 
With a simple tube of this sort two inches 
in diameter, tapered to one and a half inches 
at the outlet and with four inches difference 
in length of arm, an hundred gallon tub may 
be emptied in five minutes ; during which the 
gatherer may occupy his time in renewing the 





fire, attending to his kettles or evaporating 
pans, or anything else that requires to be done. 

LOCATION OF TUB CAMP. 

A slightly elevated piece of ground near a run- 
ning stream is the most desirable location. — 
Even If such a site cannot be fbund in the 
most central portion of the << sugar orchard" 
it is better to select such a spot, though at the 
sacrifice of a little more travel in the gathering. 
If the surface gently inclines, all the better, 
as it will afford a better opportunity to draw 
off the sap, first into the vat and secondly into 
the kettles or pans. 

BOILING APPABATUS, BTC. 

The old fashioned potash kettles hung by a 
chain to a pole by the side of a log will ans- 
wer the purpose if nothing better can be had. 
We have used them in primitive times ourself, 
until arches &c., could be provided, and think 
we made some as good sugar in that way as 
ever delighted the palate of the most fastidious 
lover of sugar. But then it is certainly not 
the most convenient or economical way. Hol- 
low sheet iron evaporating pans, some seven 
feet long and three or four in breadth are the 
most convenient and accomplish the work with 
a rapidity unknown to the use of the kettle. — 
It is not vnlikely that the Sorghum evapora- 
ting pans now coming into use could be made 
to answer a good purpose on a small scale. 

THB ABC BBS 

May be built partly beneath the surface or 
entirely above, according to circumstances of 
locality. Usually those built about 2]^ feet 
above ground are more convenient and afford a 
better draft. The foundation should be laid 
in trenches, deep enough to escape the frost 
and built of good substantial stone or brick. — 
A heavy bar of cast iron should be laid across 
the open end at the requisite height for hold- 
ing up the wood. The chimney need not be 
more than one two or three feet high according 
to the length of arch. 

A shed over the ** works" is indispensable 
to the comfort of the manufacturer and to the 
cleanliness of the sugar. 

To those who have large << orchards" and 
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manufacture extensiyely, the following plan of 
shed and apparatus devised by Mr. Bassett of 
Massachusetts for the readers of the New Eng- 
land Fanp^eTj will he of interest. 



a larger share of attention to this incidental 
branch of farming than ever before, it is hoped 
that all who have the trees will make the most 
of their time and means while the season lasts. 



\ 
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The shed is 22 feet wide, entered with a 
team by laarge doors at 8,8. The boiler occu- 
pies a space 50 inches wide ; 1 Is the doors to 
fire grate and ash pit ; 2 and 3 the places for 
the boiling pans ; 4, the place for the heater ; 
6 the chimney ; 6, heavy cast-iron bars across 
the arch for the pans to rest on ; 7, small 
doors opening on to a platform five inches 
higher than the top of the arch, and behind 
which is another platform a foot higher still, 
upon which arc placed the store tubs with a 
long door opening upwards behind them for 
unloading the sap from the gathering tubs. — 
The space beyond the doors 8,8, is used for 
storing wood, tubs, buckets, &c., and may be 
as large as desired. 

The coming sugar season bids fair to be one 
of the most favorable that we of the Northwest 
have enjoyed for years, and as the present and 
prospective price of sugar warrants the giving 



Swamp Land! for Grass and OraaberriM. 

Mb. Editgb : — ^In my last communication I 
gave some of my experience in raising grass 
and grass seed. I wiU now, with your leave, 
give my opinion of the value of mucky swamps 
for raising grass and cranberries. 

From my observations I am led to consider 
those lands of this kind, that have decent suf- 
ficient to enable you to drain them, the very 
best lands for grass that we have among us. — 
One of my neighbors, Capt. James Baton, has 
a swamp of this description that ke has been 
draining. He has sown a small pieoe of it to 
grass, and it produces from two to three tons 
per acre, without any manuring or dressing. 
He bedded np about an acre of it last spring, 
and sowed it to barley without any dressing. 
I assisted him in harvesting it in the fall and 
found it the stoutest crop of the kind, that I 
ever saw. He also planted some beets and 
cabbages on one end of one of the beds, and 
they grew as rank as they would in any rich 
garden. 

I have sonle* swampy land on the island 
which cleared some of the fire that I mentioned 
in my last. They were burnt very lightly. I 
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sent to Soston and purchased a bushel of fowl- 
meadow grass seed and sowed over some of it. 
As I was rather short of seed I sowed it as 
thin as posaible. Next year there grew from 
two to three tons per acre. The surface was 
so rough I could not mow it, so I reapt off the 
tops and thrashed out the seeds and had fifty 
bushels. But the land laid so fiat that I could 
not drain it, and during the next winter it all 
died. I then bought a bushel of cranberries 
and sowed over a part of the swamp. A yery 
few of them, however, came up. Where they 
did take they grew first rate and are just be- 
ginning to bear. 

I have flowed a number of these swamp 
spots which I mean to clear up and set over to 
cranberry vines. Some individuals in this 
section of tho State, are doing well by cran- 
berry culture. I have a small patch near home, 
where I took off the grass turf and set out 
vines. They are beginning to bear very well. 
Last fall I gathered seven bushels ftrom them, 
but not more than a tenth part of them bear, 
as yet. This proves to me that they are among 
the most profitable vegetable or small fruit that 
we can raise, where we have good muck swamps. 
It will cost no more to clear up one acre for 
cranberries than for corM, and after they get 
well to bearing they would pvoduce from four 
to five hundred bushels to the acre. 

Capt. Levi Coggins, of Surry, has a small 
cranberry patch from which he has gathered 
eighty bnshels in one season. He informed me 
that his wife went out one day and sat down 
on a bench and picked ten quarts without mov- 
ing from her seat. He had the curiosity to 
measure the ground which she had picked over 
and on oalonUting found tkat tho yield was 
afUr the rate of eight hundred bushels p«r 
aore. I sold some of the senren bushels that I 
raised, for three dollars per boehel. I am told 
thai they bring four dollars in Boston. Gran- 
berries do not require a very deeip soil of mud 
or muck, but they need to be flowed through 
Ui6 wintar and not te be fed off by any animal. 
— JoBH P. Oaktbe, mi Maine Farmer. 



Brjbakivo Roads in ths Show. — One of the 
best methoda is to bind two light plows upon 
the same side of the two runners of a sled — ^if 
right hand plows, on the right ; if left hand, 
on the left — and tilien drive where the road 
should be made. The two flurrows will make 
nice foot paths for the horses and the runners 
of the ded. 



^ The best time to cut timber is about 

the first of February. At this season the tim- 
ber is free from sap. I have taken up posts 
eat at this season, which had been set twenty 
years, and they were perfectly sound. — Johk 
Johnston. 



The Indian Com looked over the fence, 
And wbnt do you think he epled f 

A field of totwoco. Just reedj te bloom, 
And ■tntehlnc In kxrdly pride. 

Vo the hroed-leaved neighbor at once he called. 

In apoenta load and cbar, 
**I thoni^t yon belonged to a aoauner clime ; 

Pray, what ara yon doing haraf ** 

So than, with ahaa^ity air, replied 

That plant of power and pelll 
** Ton are pleaaed to aek of mr boeineas, gir— 

What do yoa do, yonnelf ? '* 

*' I feed the mosclee, and blood, and bone, 

That make oar fiirmere etrong, 
And ftamieh bread for the little onee 

That round their tablee throng." 

** I move in a eomewhat loftier ephere,** 

The foreign gneet r^oined, 
** As the choeen friend and companion dear 

Of men of wealth and mind. 

** I*m the chief delight of the nj yoang epark ; 
O'er the rrlw mj sway I hold ; 

I Inrk in the bouk-wonn stndent's cell- 
In the dowager'6 box of gold. 

'* Thouaandii of hRode at my bidding work ; 

MiUioDs of corn I raise** — 
Jltt ceased to sp«Mik, and in angry mood 

Rviiponded tb<« tasseled Malte; 

" Yon're In secret leacne with dyspeptic ills — 

A merciless traitor band ; 
With clouds of smoke yon pollnte the air, 

With floods of slime, the land. 

** You tax the needy laborer sore ; 

Ton qaicken the drnnkard's thirst ; 
Yon exbaost the BoiK-«nd I wish yoa'd go 

To the place whence yon came at first?* 



Sorghum or Imfhaol 

WunwATn, Janoary Ifith, 1M2. 
Bd. op Wis. Fabmek: — Can you inform the 

readers of the Farmer, through its pages, whioh 
of the many varieties of Sorghum or Chinese 
Sugar Cane is best adapted to cultivation in 
Southern Wisconsin ; also where the seed can 
be obtained ? 

The time has evidently arrived, when if we 
would enjoy the luxury of sweetening, we 
must produce it ourselves or do the other more 
difficult way, pay roundly for it. I for one, 
am of the opinion that Wisconsin is capable of 
supplying herself with the common varieties, 
looking abroad only for the refined artide of 
sugar. In accordance with the above convic- 
tion, I commend this to you, hoping that oth- 
ers may be of the same mind, and that the 
Fall of 1862 may verify the same. I remain 
Yours truly, A Svbscbibkb. 



Anbweb. — Cultivators of the two varieties of 
sugar cane agree, it is believed, that the Chi- 
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nese yari^tj mak^s Ui^ best i^rup, while the 
African or Imphee ripens about twenty to 
thirty days earlier. We know c^ no one in 
this State who is already provided T^ith seed of 
the Chinese yari^ty, thou|;h it ispr^smned that 
most dealers in seet^fl and imp^^ments in all 
parts of the State are'Siftking aiiratngements 
to import it for their eustomm. 

Of the Imphee, Mr. J. C. Plumb, of this 
place, has a considerable quantity, grown by 
himself, which he Intends to offer for sale. — ^Ed. 



How to Get a Bnshy Hedge. 

Though our failures hare been many, we are 
still of the opinion that the hedge question is 
not yet exhausted. The scarcity of timber in 
some localities renders its affirmatiye decision 
of Tery great importance, and it may yet be 
hoped that some hedge plant will ere long be 
found that shall furnish our prairies with sat- 
itffgtctory liying fences. The Osage Orange is 
certainly not the plant for our cold climate ; 
but it is not so certain that the common thorn, 
the buckthorn, or something else will not proTO 
sufficient, if properly cultivated. We say 
** properly cultivated,'^ because we have long 
been convinced that no plant could entirely 
succeed if cultivated in the ordinary way. 

Touching this subject, the following from 
the Gardener' a Monthly so ably discusses cer- 
tain causes of failure which we had thought 
to suggest, that we copy it into the Fanner 
entire : — 

Most attempts at hedging look as if the own- 
ers would like to invert them. The top is thick 
enough where thickness is not needed ; but 
between there and the base there is nothing to 
strengthen the moral principles of the passing 
Bcho<2-boy, as he eyes the Pippins and Spitx- 
enburgs enclosed therein. 

As usually managed, hedges are costly and 
unsatisfactory affairs. Properly treated, they 
are the least expensive of any kind of fence, 
and cheaper, by far, than the great majority of 
even those who have " faith in hedges ** be- 
Ueve. 

All hedges designed for protective fences, 
are, in the first place, too high and to narrow 
at the base. No hedge need have more than a 
four feet rise, as it will do no harm for your 
neighbor's horse to see what crops you are 
growing ; but it should be between three and 
four feet thick ot the base, so that, unless he 



has served in the cavalry under some bold 
dragoon, and '< knows bayonets," helhay have 
no inclination to try the strength of spines of 
hawthorns or osage-oranges. 

Before planting, sort your plants into three 
lots ; that is, into strong, stronger, and strong- 
est, taking them first up by the handful, and 
cutting off their heads to within nine or ten 
inches of the collar, or the point where the 
root portion commences. This is done with a 
sharp hatchet on a block of wood. The tap 
root is shortened at the same time. If you 
plant them any way, just as they come 
from the nursery, they will grow only in one 
way, which, Darwin says, is nature's way. In 
the " stniffgle for existence," those which get 
the start will crowd eut the weaker ones, and 
your hedge may have enough unevenness to 
BCitisfy any lover of pastoral poetry, but will 
fall short of your matter-of-fact expectations. 
After sorting, you can give the weaker choice 
the best chance of good soil, the next selection 
a little better, and the next the worst soil, if 
any such you have. 

In planting, set them at an angle, as in the 
following sketch, setting the plants 12 inches 




apart, in two rows, quincux fashion, which 
will place each plant about eight inches tnun 
the other. By thus eloping the pUnte, ik9 
shoots, as they rise perpencUcolarly, will giT« 
you a miniature forest, with every little rising 
trunk, but a few inches apart, — so thick, that 
diould you get so poor as to have to give up 
taking your favorite agricultural journal, an<C 
consequently, forget iSn proper after treatment 
of the hedge, th^gh yeu may still have the 
usual crow's nest topped hedge for your neigh- 
bor to laugh at, there will be, at least, enough 
stems at the bottom, the result of your sub- 
scription to the volume that contains this arti- 
cle, to prevent his pigs from getting in after 
your crop of little pumpkins. 

If your hedge grows as weU as it ought to 
grow, by the middle of June it will have made 
shoots two feet in length. Then get a sharp 
scythe, and go along the whole line, cutting off 
six inches of the young growth the whole way. 
They may be cut flat., as ih mowing a piece of 
meadow ground. It will occupy but a few 
minutes for every hundred feet, and will be all 
the care required for fhe first year. The sides 
must not be touched for this or any following 
year, until the required width has been reach- 
ed — ^three or four feet. Jf the soil be good, 
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kowcfver, aod the pUntt atrong, it wiU nearly 
do ihie the first year. 

The second year, the plants in the middle of 
June, will have reached the four feet we pro- 
pose, when it should again be gone over wiUi 
the scythe, first cutting off the young tops 
sqaure to the desired height, and then cutting 
the sides, so that the apex is wedge-shaped, 
Uke an inserted V (a)* By cutting in the 
hedge so sharply and ssTerely towards the 
apex, the strength of the plant will be thrown 
into the branches at the base, and enable them 
to push widely end freely. 

Everything, it will be seen, depends upon 
the time and manner of pruning. It must be 
cut while the growth is active, in order to 
throw strength into the growing side-shoots ; 
and it must be cut in a conical or wedge shape, 
in order that the light may be easily admitted 
to every part of the hedge's surface. 

The third year after the hedge is " well set" 
— a technical term for filled up well troia bot- 
tom to top-~the wedge shape form may be 
modified to the truncate cone or half-oval, 
which is more pleasing to the eye. 

Sometimes a few strong shoots will again 
push after the midsummer cutting. These 
should be cut away at the fall of the leaf, or 
they will interfere at the annual scythe cutting, 
on which the principal cheapness of our style 
of management depends. 

We have not said anything of preparations 
for planting, the best mode of performing the 
operation, hoeing or after-cleaning ; as, now- 
ever well these may be performed, the perma^ 
nent success ond cheapness of management of 
the hedge do not depend on them, and are, 
therefore, not within the ol^jeot proposed to 
ourselves in the present chapter. 



Hotr it fays to Take the Farmer. 

Mn. Bbitor : — Enclosed is one dollar for the 
Fabmxr the ensuing year. It seems somewhat 
strange to me that our agrioultural fHends will 
deprive themselves of the pleasure and profit 
of reading the Pa&mkb. 

Since I have lived in the State I have been a 
reader of the Fabmeb, and of late have been 
looking over matters, to see if it pays. Quit« 
a number of idehs, productions and machines 
have been introduced to my notice by the Far- 
XXB, to my pleasure and profit. I will name 
an instance or two of the many that might be 
mentioned. The Peach Blow Potato was in- 
troduced to my notice by the Fabmbb. I sent 
off thirty miles, late in the spring of 1860, and 
got half a bushel of them by paying one dol- 
lar. Planted them late, on new breaking ; dis- 



covered nothing special at digging, except a 
rather small crop, as was expected. In the 
spring of 186], I planted them by the side of 
several varieties that are called good, and the 
yield was from one-fourth to one-sixth greater 
than the other kinds, and they are so much bet- 
ter than the others that my family do not want 
any other kind for table use. I think I 
have made as much by the Peach Blow Potato 
as the Farmeb cost me. 

I now have six volumes of the Fabker, 
which I intended to have bound, but as it was 
neglected, I sewed each volume together with 
a large waxed end, and these old volumes af- 
ford a very favorable opportunity for reference 
to almost any subject in Aeline of agriculture. 
I would j^ot now take the subscription price 
for the old volumes, if I could not get others of 
the same kind. It pai'h to takx the Fabheb. 

Bayid Sbabs. 
MoKtzcxLLo, Green Co., Wi^., Jan'y 2d, 1862. 



Balance the Aoeounts Kow. 

An editor, who unfortunately does business 
on the credit system, and is therefore compell- 
ed to keep a standing dnnning notice, nnpleas- 
ant to both himself and his readers, thus logi- 
cally nudges his readers: **We donH want 
money desperately bad, of course not, but our 
creditors do ; and no doubt they owe you. Now, 
you pay us, we'll pay them, and they'll pay 
you. We shall all then feel better to begin the 
year, and no one will be the poorer. Let us 
begin square all round." This is not bad ad- 
vice for others than delinquent subscribers. 

Now is the time to do it. Close up the year 
by settling with everybody. Pay the batcher, 
shoemaker, blacksmith, doctor, minister, every 
body. Has there been an exchange of labor, 
of teams, seeds, implements, etc., among neigh- 
bors, and the aecounts left unbalanced ? Be- 
fore the New-Year comes in, let them be ad- 
justed. If impossible to get the ring of credi- 
tors broken into, at least let there be a looking 
over of accounts, and the actual balance be 
ascertained. One can meet his neighbors with 
a better countenance, if the actual indebted- 
ness has been agreed upon, and acknowledged, 
than when there is an imaginary large debt 
somewhere concealed in the long "running 
account.'* ** Short settlements make long 
friends," is a good old proverb. A man should 
know, at least once a year, precisely how he 
stands with the world. If he is doing well, 
the knowledge will comfort him ; if not, It will 
rouse him to renewed exertion, make him more 
prudent and^autious, and enable him to pro- 
vide against emergencies. 
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A Miifioaary in the, BigM Field. 

MeBsrs. J. W. Hoyt & Co. — ^Enclosed I send 

you four dollars, two to piiy for the Fabmbb 

this year and next, and two to pay for the 

Atlantic Monthly, for 1862. Please send me a 

receipt for the same, and oblige 

Yours truly. 



P. S. — 1 recicved a letter from you on Satui*- 
day, asking me to do something for you in the 
way of getting up a large club for the Faiimke. 
I should be very happy to do so, if I could, but 
it seems difficult at present. The farmers here 
most all plead poverty ; still the most of them 
pay enough every three months for tobacco to 
pay for the Farmer a year, at least. I have 
been preaching to them for the last seven years, 
every opportunity, that it would be for their 
best good to quit the use of that poisonous, 
filthy weed, and spend their money for the 
Farmer, or some such purpose. I speak to 
them f^om experience, too, having tried it for 
the last fifteen years myself, and it has fur- 
nished me with from four to seven weekly pa- 
pers, besides the Farmer, and money saved at 
that ; and then there is the happy thought that 
I am not contributing to poison God's pure air, 
when I walk the streets these beautiful morn- 
ings and evenings. But it is hard converting 
them, and I am almost tired of talking to them. 
Suppose you write and publish an article on 
the ii^urious and pernicious effecte of tobaoco, 
in the February number, and I will get my 
neighbors to read it, and perhaps bring some 
of them over to our side. I wish every farmer 
in the State, that could, would subscribe for 
the Farmer. Only think of a farmer doing 
without a paper of any kind himself, and bring- 
ing up a family of children in the same igno- 
rance of what is going on in the world around 
them. But so it is with many, and so it will 
be, I suppose, in spite of us. I will get a few 
more subscribers, if 1 can, and send in their 
names with ''the needAil." 

A Weli. Wisher to tue Farmer. 

Sank Od^ Dec. 30, 1861. 

Remarks. — The above communication hits 
the nail so directly on the head, that we deem 



it of more value than the article which the au- 
thor proposes for us, and accordingly publish 
it just as received. The man who, for the sake 
of gratifying a perverted appetite of any kind 
is willing to deny to himself and family the 
bread of knowledge, is a heathen, and the fit- 
test subject in the world for missionary effort. 
We hope "A Well Wisher" and others who 
appreciate the mission of the Farmer, wUl 
persevere in well-doing. 

Progress of Agricnlttire in Franee. 

Since 1815 her foreign trade has quintupled, 
her mantifactures have quadrupled, her agri- 
culture has doubled its produce, under the 
influence of those three great principles of 
peace, justice and freedom, which are the 
eternal counterpoise of the hatefUl effects of 
war, violence and despotism. Eighty thousand 
miles of roads have been opened in the coun- 
try ; 10,000 miles of railway have been com- 
pleted, or are now in pi*ogre8s; canals have 
been made, rivers rendered navigable, ports 
and docks constructed. The progress of rural 
economy, especially from 1816 to 1847, kept 
pace with this great movement, and has not 
been sensibly thrown back by the unfietvorable 
and extraordinary courses of the last few years, 
in spite of bad seasons, the potato disease, the 
vine disease, the mortality of the silk worm, 
and the disturbed state of the political world. 
The tenure of land has of course been modified 
to a considerable extent by the laws of succes- 
sion established in France, but this change is 
less rapid and complete than is eommonly im- 
agined in England. Taking the area of Franee 
at 45,000,000 of hectares, M. de Lavergne 
computes that one-third of the soil is still held 
by ^,000 large proprietors, possessing an aT- 
erage of 75 acres ; and the last third by 6,- 
000,000 of small proprietors, possessing an 
average of 7 aeres. This calculation is obyi- 
ously merely approximative ; but it is certain 
that there are in Franee 16,000 land owners 
paying 401. a year and upwards in land tax to 
the State, and about 37,000 land owners pay- 
ing 20^. to 401. 

in the allotment of the soil it seems that 
since 1789 about 5,000,000 of acres have been 
added to the productive area of the country ; 
vineyards and orchards and meadows have 
considerably increased ; woods have diminish- 
ed. In tillage cultivation the fallows have de* 
creased by one half; the growth of wheat, 
barley and oats has increased a third ; that of 
rye and the inferior kinds of grain has dimin- 
ished. Water-meadows have tripled in extent, 
and the cultivation of roots, which was hardly 
known in 1789, now covers 5,000,000 of aeres. 
But the quality of the crops has risen eren 
more than their extent. The quantity of wheat 
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aoiually grown has nearly doubled ; lire stoek 
has al80 doubled in number and value; the 
silk crop and the rape oil crop have quintupled. 
The produotion of home grown sugar has come 
into existence, and the growth of wine has 
also doubled. From these facts M. de Lavergne 
concludes that the total value of the agricultu- 
ral produce of the empire must now exceed 
200,000,000/. sterling, or at the rate of about 
6^ per head of the population. He also infers 
that rents have risen since 1789 in the propor- 
tion of 12 to 30 ; farmers' profits in the pro- 
portion of to 10 ; outlay in that of 1 to 5 ; 
taxes on land and dues have diminished in the 
proportion of 7 to 6 ; and laborer's wages have 
doubled." 

The 200,000,000/., at which the annual value 
of French agricultural products is nowe stima- 
I ted, is 76,000,000/., or 60 per cent, over the 
I estimated annual value of the same interest 50 
I years ago ; and even our own agriculture, we 
' presume, can hardly exceed so rapid a move- 
; ment as that. We quote the following local 

pictures and particulars : 
I ** Large fortunes have at all times been made 
by agrimilture in the neighborhood of Paris, 
I but more especially in the last half century. 
! Some of the farmers have their million of 
francs, many more their 20,000/. or 30,000/. 
Farming is here an art, employing large capi- 
tals and returning large profits, especially in 
that district called Franoe par excellence^ be- 
cause it formed part of the original domain of 
Hugh Capet. Large estates are here also less 
divided. More than 8,000 of the rural assess- 
ments exceed 1,000/., and there are many land 
owners having from 2,000/. to 4,000/. a year. 
— London Ag. Gazette, 

The Xaanre Yard the Farmer's MmU Chest 

Two from two leaves hothino! All the 
streaks of good fortune in the world can't up- 
set this simple proposi- 
tion. But then is it 
equally true, that one 
firom ten leaves but nine. 
And so it will prove with 
our rieh soils. The one- 
tenth loss may not be perceptible to the farmer 
who shuts his eyes to the gradual deterioration 
of his soil, but the time will surely come when 
he will lament that he has sold off or thrown 
away the cream and has nothing but bonn^ 
clabber left ! FARMERS, SAVE YOUR MA- 
NURES ! 
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Abuses of the Herse— Vo. 4. 



SI'AVIX. 

**Any bony gi'owth or bony enlargement, 
however small^ which is to be seen or felt upon 
the inner side or the hock is a 'spavin.' " Usu- 
ally the enlargement is produced by a harden- 
ing of the ligaments or a transformation of them 
into bone. Sometimes the disease only parti- 
ally impedes that grace of motion which char- 
acterizes the action of the perfect limb, and 
again it becomes not only a deformity, but 
produces a positive and very serious lameness. 

As to cause i it is, in most cases, traceable to 
strains occasioned by the horse being put to an 
unreasonable test of his speed, by his being 
too severely taxed in the way of jumping over 
ditches or carelessly-thrown-down bars, or 
compelled to draw too heavy a load. 

Detection in the advanced stages is not diffi- 
cult, as the enlargement and the lameness will 
show for themselves. But in the earlier period 
of development it often requires the closest 
scrutiny for its detection. In the language of 
May hew, " there are four points of view to be 
taken : behind the animal, though always at a 
safe distance fh>m the heels ; in front, but not 
close to the horse, yet so near that the exami- 
ner must bend to view the hooks between the 
fore legs; and from beth the sides. In all 





The Dioseorea, or Chinese Potato is 
said to be growing in favor in France, and 
gradnaHy becoming common in their maricets. 



these positions it is prudent now to elongate 
the distanoe, and now to approach nearer, 
then t(^move the head about, and occasionally 
to step to the right or left. In short, it is ad- 
visable to get as many different points of sight 
as possible ; for in one, and only in one, may 
a spavin be detected on the hock, which seen 
from any other point shall look perfectly clear. 
At the same time, from every point, care should 
be taken to compare one hook with the other ; 
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ir th« elli^tMt diOBrvDc* in ptunt at ai* > can 
be detected, it is fair to Buppose one ib enlarg- 
ed by the cvrnmanoemcDl of diseose. An; 
indiciition of this sort is alwftjH to be sought 
for. The diseaae miij have jiut begun : but 
it ia imposaible lo say irhere it ma; stop. 

In ei»inin>ition for apftTin, howsTer, >Uow- 
uice Bhould be nude for the age of the Lorse. 
SpaTina in young liorscs may be regardeil with 
alum ; in old &nimala, tliey generally ore 
perfected, and, LoBever large they may be, 
probably Ihey viU grow no bigger; on Ibe 
contrary, aa tlic years incresRC, tbey are uau- 
ally di mini shell, being absorbed ; but the bonea, 
once locked together are never eubsequently 
unloosed, although all the Knelling should en- 
tirely disappear." 

Having examined Ihe part carefully with (he 

eye, you may neit proceed to a more close and 

direct inspection, taking the part in hand and 

deliberately feeling first one and then the other 

in the manner repreaented in the annexed out ; 

always taking 

good care to 

keep so cloee to 

th« faorse'B leg 

aa not to be danj- 

aged, should be 

Ut«mpt to kick, 

and to have the 

peraonwboboldB 

jthe bridle hold 



up. 






time, the fore leg 

Kelt comes the trotting teat, which to the ex- 
perienced eye, will surely disooTer tbe disease 
should it hare adTSnced to the stage of impeding 
the free moTemenl of the bones and musoles 
of the limb. And here one caution should be 
observed — to make this examination n-^ile Ihe 
HOKsi IS COOL, and not after be baa been 
warmed up by action. If the owner objecia to 
this you bavo a right to soHpect that all is not 
right. 

In trotting, if the borie does not lift his foot 
Dp eAsily and place it dawn squarely and 
Stmly, but inelinu to drag the toe so as (o 



ware the boof and Hhoe, this is evidenee 

agunst his sounduesB. 

"The curt for Spavin Is good food and rest, 
—perfect rest,— such rest or stagnation t 
healthy horse submits to in tbe stable. This 
enjoined for months, with the occasional appli- 
cation of a mild blister with the beat of food, 
to enable nature to rectify man's abuse, win 
do mow good, cost no more money, and oc 
py no more lime, than tbe devilries usually 
adopted. * * * While inflamation exists, 
apply poultices, and well rub the part with a 
miilure of belladona and opium — one ounee 
of each rubbed down with an ounce of water — 
or place opium and camphor on the poultices; 
or rub the enlargement with equal parts of 
chloroform and camphorated oil. The pain 
having subsided, and the heat being removed, 
apply with friction some of the following 
ointment; it may re dace the disease by pro- 
voking absorption; at all events, it will check 
all further growth by rendering further deposit 
almost imposaible : — 

Iodide of Lead, .... one ounee 
Simple ointment, . . eight ouncM 

But after all, in this disease, as well as in n 
others, "anovnctof prevmtiimitKOTlKaptnmd 
of cur,." 



HuHANiTY AND UoBSEs.— The foUowlug re- 
marks by Mr. Harey ore wortfaj tbe consider- 
ation of every man who has anything to do 
withhorses: "Alyosteverywrongaotlbeborae 
commits ia foom nar or mismanagement; < 
barsh word wDI so excite a nervous horse at 
increase his pulse ten beats a minute. When 
we remember that we are dealing with dumb 
brutes, and reHect how ditRcult it must be for 
them to understand our motions, signs and lan- 
guage, we should never get out of patience with 
them because the; do not understand ua, or 
wonder at their doing things wrong. With all 
our intellect, if we were placed in the horse's 
situation, it would be diBicutt for u9 to under- 
stand Ihe driving of some foreigner, of foreign 
nays and foreign language. We should always 
reoollecl that our ways and language are just 
ns foreign and unknown to the horse as any 
language in the world is to ua, and should try 
to practice what we conld understatid were we 
a horse, endeavoring by more simple means tc 
work on his undera(«nding rather than on Ui< 
different parts of bis body." 



THE WI800MSIN VABUEB. 



n« iMdi^ ud FftttMOuc »f Btotk. 

rrna ■■ ■M*r pnpind (Or Ik* Ronl DabUa B1MIM7, 
by Kavon W. Din. M. B, M. K. I. A., mt. oT Agil- 
nlmrs tai Alricnltiml GumiBtrj.] 

I ibftll now refer to Mine prtoticftl paints, 
ahoiring the influenoe whish wmmith, eiereiM, 
and light hcT* on the quuilitj of food requir- 
ed b; uuinals dependent on the foregoinf; prin- 
oiplee, %nd then offer & few remkrhs on the 
foiid of lUlaning mnimkli, and the proper im- 
tU&tion of the i^oaB where the; ue kept. 

lit Warmih.—We have seen that theheat of 
Uie animal ii inseparably conaecled with the 
pToceaa of rcaplration, which is merel; a modi- 
fi«d fortn of oombuBtion, dependent originaUj 
on the food which is taken to siulain it. — 
Eenee it foUowe clearly that there ia a direot 
rtlatioD between the lemperBture at wliioh the 
Miimal i« kept and the amount of food requir- 
ed b; the animal. 

This IB a point of great practical imporUnce 
to the feeder of ttoct; for by expeaing hie 
oattle to cold they require additional food to 
keep up the neceesary heat of Iheir bodies; 
but, on the other hand, by keeping them ihel- 
tezed and warm, he not only diminishee the 
quantity of food required to aiutaiu the BDimal 
heat, and other ftinetionB of the body, but 
likewise eaoies a larger proportion of the food 
whioh is ooQiiuned to go to the fornuitlon of 
leih and fat. 

Thii ia not only shown on ecienliho grounds, 
but is also porea by Ibe praotieal eiperimenti 
of rarioiu agrieultural gentlemen. I shall 
only refer to the experiment of Mr. Childen 
by way of Illustration. 

That gentleman made a eomparaUve experi- 
ment on two lota of twenty sbeep each; the 
lots being as nearly equal in weight as poeeible. 
One lot was folded in an opeo field, and the 
other was placed under a, shed in a yard. Both 
were fed for three months, ^ii., during Janu- 
ary, February and Maroh, upon as much tur- 
tdps as they choee to eat, with half a peund 
Unseed cake and half a pound of barley, to- 

Sther with a liltio hay and salt for eaoh sheep 
ily- 

The eheep in the Geld cunsumcd the same 
quantity of food from first to last, viz., 10 Ibe. 
of turnips daily for each sheep, along with the 
aUowance of Unseed cake, barley, hay, and 
salt, and increased in weight 3G stones 8 Iba. 

Those under the shad consumed at first as 
much food OS the others, but after tlio third 
week they ale 8 lbs, of turnips Uat each ebecp 
in the day ; sod on (he ninth week again 2 tbs. 
Itu, or only 15 tba. iuateod of 10 lbs. euch 
sheep daily ; of the linseed cake they also ate 
about one-third Icsa than the other lot, and yet 
they increased in weight 5G stones 6 Ida., or 
about 20 St ones weight OTer the others. 

Tbne, the cold and eierciao in the field 
OMued the one lot to consume more food and 
form less flesh than those protected from the 



oold and not permitted the same * 



t of 



Bence we see the folly of those termers who 
do not pay aufBcient attention to the warmth 
of their stock, but sufl^er theip to roam about 
in the open air. eiposed to the most inclement 

T^« oniounf of extrcite is another moit impor- 
tant point to attend to. The more an animal 
mores about, the quicker it will breathe, and 
the more starch, gum, sugar, fat, and other 
respiratory elements it mtitt have in ite food ; 
and if an additional quantity of these sub- 
staneea ia not given to supply ibe increased 
demand, the fat and other parte of the body 
will be drawn upon, and the animal will be- 
come thinner; also, oa before observed, every 
motion of the body produces a corresponding 
destruction of the muscles which produce that 
motion. It ia, therefore, quite evident that 
the more the animal moves about, the more of 
the heat-producing and* fleeh -forming principle 
it muet receive in its food. Hence we see the 
propriety of keeping our cattle in sheds and 

Kirds, and not suffering them (those particu- 
.rly which we intend to fatten) to rove 
about, consuming more fowl, and wasting away 
more rapidly the vsrioua tissuea of the body 
alrtadj/ formed, and making it more expensive 
and difGcult to fatten tbem. We muat not, 
however, run into the oppoeite extreme, and 
confine the action of the limbs loo much; for 
whatever diminishes the ease and comfort of 
the animal will interfere with its thriving, and 
tend to retard its fattening. 

For t^s reaeon we see why yards and close 
boxes are superior to stallg. When the animal 
is tied up, its movements are oonSned, and it 
gets in some degree cramped by its more or 
less fixed position ; the muscles, too, for want 
of exercise, become relaxed, and in many 
cases unable to support the weight of the ani- 
mal. The happy medium, therefore, seems to 
be, to give the animal sufficient space to turn 
about fredy, and no more. 

l^eee latter olMervstions, however, are more 
applicable to /allenina than to rtaring and 
gTowtag liock ; for in the latter you want them 
to have a good coastitution. and to increase in 
their general eiie and museles. These objects 
»n only be attained by oonsiderable eieroiee 
in the open air, and the use of a highly nu- 






)of a 



mals. 



Whatever arouses and excitee the 
of the animal, and mokes it reatless, Increaaes 
the natural waste of the different parts of the 
system, and diminiahes the tendency of food 
to enlarge the body. To the reorersof poultry 
the rapidity with which fowls fatten when 
kept in the dark is well known; and direct 
experiment on other animals, whether by keep- 
ing them in the dark or by the cruel praoUoa 
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of sowing up their eyelids, as is adopted in 
India, have led to similar results. 

Absence of light, from whatever cause pro- 
duced, seems to exercise a soothing and quiet- 
ing influence on all animals, increasing their 
disposition to take rest, making less food ne- 
cessary, and causing them to store up a greater 
portion of what they eat, in the form of fat 
and muscle. 

There exists a great diversity of opinion as 
to what is the most profitable food for the fat- 
tening of stock ; this, of course, will depend 
on a great variety of circumstances, as the 
season of the year, the kind of stock, the ag- 
ricultural capabilities of the district, and a 
number of other circumstances. 

As to the winter feeding of bullocks, some 
maintain that Swedish turnips and chopped 
straw or hay are the best materials for manu- 
facturing beef; others, that a moderate quan- 
tity of oil-cake, about from 3 lbs. to 5 lbs. 
daily, according to the size of the animals, 
economizes the turnips and improves the quali- 
ty of the meat and manure, so that they more 
than pay for the additional expense of the 
oil-cake. 

Any of our ordinary kinds of straw, but 
still better that of beans or peas, when cut 
into chair and moistened with a kind of soup 
made of linseed meal, has been given with 
great advantage. 

It is thought that the expense of making the 
soup may be dispensed with by merely moist- 
ening the chopped straw with water, and then 
sprinkling over it about two pounds or so of 
oil-cake meal (wheat bran, or com meal will 
likewise answer an excellent purpose. — ^Ed.) 
for two of the feeds, the other two being tur- 
nips and straw. 

It appears that the error with many hitherto 
has been, that of using too large a proportion 
of roots in the feeding of their stock, which, 
by their containing flo large a proportion of 
water (viz., about 88 per cent, and upwards), 
makes it difficult to combine with so great a 
proportion of fluid a sufficient quantity of 
more solid and nutritious food, consistent with 
the capacity of the stomach of the animal ; for 
it must be ever borne in mind that it is not the 
quantity of food which we put into the stom- 
ach of an animal which accomplishes the ob- 
ject of enlarging its size, but that which is 
thoroughly digested and assimilated. 

In order to effect this object, and make the 
food more nutritious and condensed, bruised 
com, beans, or oil-cake have been added to the 
turnips and hay or straw, the great constitu- 
ents of the food of stock. 

* ••^ * We may lay it down as a principle 
in the feeding of our cattle that the richer and 
more nourishing the food we give them, the 
better will be the meat they form, and the 
more valuable the manure they produce. 

This latter, the making of manure, is a point 
of much practical importance, and many far- 



mers look to Jt as the chief source of profit, 
even from an expensive system of feeding. 

But whatever system of feeding we adopt, 
physiology and chemistry have shown that it 
must contain the five following principles of 
nutrition, riz., the aarcharinf, or those sub- 
stances resembling sugar ; the oltaginotu or 
oily ; the albuminousy or those substances re^ 
serabling the albumen or white of the egg; the 
taline or alkaline and earthy salts ; and lastly, 
the aqueotu or watery, all of whieh we find m 
suitable food, and those substances which are 
regarded as most nutritious are those which 
contain a proper admixture of each, as, for 
example, milk, bread, or meat : they each eon* 
tain the five necessary principles of nutrition. 

Hence we see that the food required by an 
animal, to keep it in health, must of necessity 
be a mixed kind, and the skillful feeder of steek 
will not employ any one description of food 
alone, but will use a variety of alimentary sub- 
stances. He will also occasionally change the 
kind of food, or alter the proportions in which 
he gives the different substances. Re will 
also adapt the quality of food to the age of the 
animal, and the purposes for whieh it is fed. 
For although every crop which the farmer 
raises contains all the substances required by 
animals, yet some contain more of one kind of 
matter, and some of another ; so that it re- 
quires some attention on the part of the feeder 
of stock to give that mixture of food which 
will contain the five principles of nutrition in 
that proportion best suited to the age and con- 
dition of his stock. 

Ventilation, — But all systems of keeping and 
feeding stock will fail, and be attended with 
great loss to the agriculturist, if proper atten- 
tion is not paid to ventilation. 

Cattle have been kept in sheds and houses so 
badly constructed as regards the supply of air, 
that they have been compelled to breathe an 
atmosphere loaded with deadly poison, instead 
of being supplied with pure air. 

I need hardly say that during the respiration 
of animals a very large amount of carbonic 
acid (a most deadly gas) is produced ; thus, a 
man in twenty-four hours produces about 2} 
lbs. ; a cow upwards of 21 lbs. ; and a horse 
upwards of 24 lbs. 

It has been ascertained by direct experiment 
that air containing 5 per cent, of this gas acts 
as a poison on animals. 

By this gas occurring in much smaller quan- 
tity in air — as, for example, 1 per cent. — will 
gradually injure the health of animals. 

In nature such attention is paid to this cir- 
cumstance, that, though enormous quantities 
of carbonic acid are continually being sent 
into the atmosphere ftom a great variety of 
sources, still a number of circumstances are 
made by Infinite Wisdom to combine together 
to prevent the accumulation of this noxious 
substance, so that its average quantity in the 
atmosphere does not exceed about 2 parte in 
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6000 parts of atmospheric air, a quantity too 
minufe to exercise any injurioas action upon 
aniniBls. 

Ill Tantilationf therefore, produces a two-fold 
injury : the life-giving oxygen is withdrawn, 
and not returned in sufficient quantity, and the 
poisoftOQB carbonic acid is substituted for it. — 
The agriculturist must, therefore, pay particu- 
lar attention to the sheds and houses where his 
cattle are kept, and hare them so constructed 
that they will admit of a plentifHil supply of 
fresh air, without, at the same time, there being 
any unnecessary draughts, which, by cooling 
the animals, would increase the quantity of 
food necessary to maintain their animal heat. 

There are many other points of much prac- 
tical importance, as, for example, the particu- 
lar breed and formation of the animal, its age 
and condition, and the purposes for which it 
18 fed, which exercise a considerable influence 
on the xind of treatment and food required ; 
bnt these I must pass over. 



Care of Ckrvrs before GalTlng. 

The following extract from a Priie Essay on 
the ** Rearing of CaWes,*' by Thomas jSowick, 
published in the Journal of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, (Bng.), is applicable to all lati- 
tudes : 

<*The health and condition of the cow before 
calring, greatly influence subsequent results. 
A late milked, lean, raking, ill-cared for beast 
has oftentimes an easier parturition than those 
that are better furnished in these respects. But 
her after milking has a tale to tell of neglect 
somewhere; and the scraggy, "set" condition 
of the calf throughout its after course, often 
arises more from this cause than from any oth- 
er. Hence, we would say, dry the cow a fair 
time before calving, and see that she has some- 
thing better than barley straw to live on, else 
the calf and its owner will assuredly lose by 
it. But what is regarded as a fair amount of 
time for being dry ? If a cow brings her first 
calf when from two to three years old, — which 
the n^jority probably do, though all will ad- 
mit that it is too early — we should not care to 
milk her more than five or six months after 
calving. By this means she will grow and in- 
crease in size and value her second calf. But 
a cow from the fourth to the eighth year, if in 
good condition, need not be dry more than six 
weeks or two months before calving ; t. e, if 
fed with a thoroughly liberal hand throughout 
the year. If more sparingly fed, or if the oow 
exceeds the latter age, then we should prefer 
her being dry three months before oaJving. — 
But, of course, there are exceptions to bo met 
with, which cannot come under any general 
rule, such as the case of animals whose flow of 
milk is so strong as to continue almost up to 
the time when a new lacteal secretion com- 



Stnfli Down 8he«p. 

Mn. Bditob : — I am in frequent receipt of 
letters of inquiry concerning my South Down 
Sheep, advertised in the FAimxR^last fall. In 
order to save from disappointment, as well as 
unnecessary correspondence, permit me to say 
that I sold the greater portion, retaining only 
a few select animals as the nucleus of another 
flock. I have disposed of an interest in these 
to Mr. James Davis, of Waukesha, who now 
has them upon his farm, some two miles West 
of the village. Mr. Davis is well known as a 
most excellent farmer and successful stock 
breeder. I feel confident the stock in his 
hands will maintain its reputation for superior 
excellence. 

There are none now for sale, unless possibly 

a buck might be spared. I expect, however, 

to be able to furnish lambs by another fall. 

A. G. Hanfobd. 
OoLUWBUS, Ohio, Jan. 1802. 



How to Feed Out Soots. 



mences. 
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As root culture is greatly upon the increase 
in this country, and many are trying their first 
experiments with them this winter, we will 
drop a few hints upon their economical use. 
Nothing is more common than for beginners in 
the business to confine an animal entirely to 
the use of roots. Th#y go upon the principle 
that you cannot have too muoh of a good thing, 
and give one to three bushels of turnips in a 
day. The change in diet probably sets the 
animal to scouring, and turnips are voted a 
humbug, when the humbug lies altogether in 
ignorance of the feeder. All animals like a 
variety of food in (heir diet, and hay or straw 
should always form a part of their daily fod- 
der, no matter what else may be added. This 
course should be followed, whether we are seek- 
ing to make milk or beef, or merely to keep 
an animal in thriving condition. In fattening 
a bullock, a bushel or so may be given, accord- 
ing to size, making out the rest of the feed in 
hay, with some kind of grain or meal. In 
feeding milch cows, the same quantity may be 
given, mixing the sliced roots with the cut hay, 
at three meals daily. The meal will add more 
to the quality than to the quantity of the milk. 
Stock cattle with plenty of hay and roots will 
not need meal to keep them thriving. A good 
root cutter is indispensable in feeding out roots. 

Then, as to the order in which the various 
roots should be used up, we always begin with 
the white, or soft turnips. These grow (|uick- 
ly and remain in their best condition but a few 
weeks. By the first of January they begin to 
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sprout, and lose something of their ralue. The 
rata bagas and white French turnips keep irell 
through the winter, and maj be used at any 
time ; carrots and sugar beets may be used as 
soon as ther are dug. The mang^ wurxel 
needs to undergo a curing process, and should 
not be used before February. They are excel- 
lent keepers, and will hold on until June. If 
fed out the first part of the season, they make 
the bowels loose, and lead to a false estimate 
of their value. Analysis shows that the man- 
gel has nearly twice the nutritiye matter con- 
tained in the Swedish turnip, and experiments 
in feeding confirm the results of the laboratory. 
They will yield from fifty to a hundred per 
oent. more in quantity, under ordinary circum- 
stances, and are much the more profitable root 
to raise. We find our root crops enlarging fVom 
year to year, and that, perhaps, is the best 
testimony we can giro of their value. Our list 
this year embraces several varieties of the 
white turnips, rock turnips and ruta bagas, 
yellow and white carrots, sugar beets and man- 
gel wurzel. — Am, Agriculturist. 



BoTS IN Horses * — The editor of the Indiana 
Farmer says he publishes a recipe for the third 
time, by special request, ef those who have 
used it with perfect success. It is as follows : 

''Take a taHespoonfbl, a little heaped, of 
alum, and the same quantity of copperas, pul- 
verize them fine, and put them into a pint of 
vinegar. Pour it down the horse's throat. It 
will generally afford relief in five or ten min- 
utes." 



THE POULTERER. 



SomeihiBg about Heas. 

A correspondent of the N. If. Journal of Ag- 
rieullure says : <* It is a pleasant recreation to 
tend and feed a bevy of laying hens. They 
may be trained to follow the childi'en, and will 
lay in a box. Egg shells centain lime, and In 
the winter when the earth is bound with frosts 
or covered with snow, if lime is not provided 
they will not lay — or if they do lay the eggs 
will of necessity, be without shells. Old rub- 
bish lime from chimneys and buildings is 
proper, and only needs to be broken for them. 
They will often attempt to swallow pieces as 
large as a walnut. I have often heard it said 
buckwheat is the best food for hens; but I 
doubt it. They will sing over Indian com 
with more animation than any other grain. — 
The singinff hen will certainly lay eggs, if she 
finds all thmgs agreeable to her ; but the hen 
is such a prude, as watchful as a weaiel, and 
as fastidious as a hypocrite — she must, she 
will have secresy and mystery about her nest — 
all eyes but her own must be averted — ^follow 
her, or watch her, and she will forsake her 
nest and stop laying. She is best pleased with 



a box, covered at the top, with a backside 
aperture for light, and a side door by which 
she can escape unseen. A farmer may keep 
one hundred hens in his barn, and allow them 
ft'ee liberty to trample over his hay-mow, and 
set where they please, and lay if they please— 
and get fewer eggs than one who has a depart- 
ment especially for his fowls, and keeps but 
half as many, and furnishes them with corn, 
lime, water and gravel, and who takes care 
that his hens are not disturbed about their 
nests. 

** Three chalk eggs in a nest are better than 
a single egg. Large eggs please them. Pul- 
lets will commence laying earlier in life when 
nests and eggs are plenty, and other hens are 
cackling around them. A dozen fowls, shut up 
away from the means of obtaining other food, 
will require something more than a quart of 
Indian corn a day. I think fifteen bushels a 
year a fair provision for them ; but more or 
less, let them always have enough by them — 
and after they have become habituated to find- 
ing enough at all times, they take but a few 
kernels at a time, except just l^efore retiring 
to roost, when they will fill their crops. But 
just so stire as their provision comes to them 
scantily, so surely will they raven and gorge 
themscdves to the last extremity, and will stop 
laying. One dozen fowls, properly tended, 
will furnish a family with more than 2,000 
eggs per year, and 100 full grown chickens. — 
The expense of feeding the dozen fowls will 
not amount to eighteen bushels of Indian com. 
They may be kept as well in cities as in the 
country, and will do as well shut up the year 
round as to run at large — and a grated room 
well lighted, ten by five feet, or larger if you 
can afford the space, partitioned off from the 
stable or other outhouse, may be used as a hen- 
house. In the spring, (the proper season,) 
five or six hens will hatch at the same, and the 
fifty or sixty chickens give to one hen. Two 
hens will take good care of one hundred chick- 
ens, until they are able to climb their little 
stick roosts. They should then be separated 
from the hens entirely. They will wander lees, 
and do better, away from the parent fowls. — 
Chickens put in the garden will eat up the 
May bugs and other destructive insects ; but 
for my own part I much prefer four or five 
good sized toads ; for they are not particular 
about their food, but will snap up ants and 
bugs of any kind, and will not, if a good 
chance offers, refuse the honey bees, but will 
down them in a hurry. In case of oonfining 
fowls in summer, it should be remembered that 
a ground floor is highly necessary, where th«^ 
can wallow in the dirt, for they like it as well 
as the hog likes muck." 



Of all domestic fowls the oommon 
chicken is the most agreeable and profitable. 
Turkeys, Guinea and pea fowls are, in our 
way of thinking, '*more plague than profit." 
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Baadm nrayktt Upm Ite Bm— V«. 4. 

OBMrftlPTlOH or TBS QVBSN BKK. 

Ib oiff last, we noticed the cfaftrftcter of the 
bee, and the infltinotive charaoier of a swarm, 
or oemmimifcj, with its qnee& bee, the moth- 
er and ruler of the family, as an electire 
monarchy upon the death of the Queen, and a 
monarehy with a community of property, and 
nature's immutable instinctiTe laws as their 
only guide. This number deseribea the Queen 
Mother, as not fonflted by nature for labor, but 
formed only to rule and to breed. jBer teeth 
and her wings are unfit for labor, being much 
shorter than the common bee*s and the drones. 
The body of the Queen is much longer and 
slimmer than the other bees' ; her beUy of a 



bright yellow, and her back and wings of a 

brighter hue. The Queen posaeues M aston-j **"**«° '**"'•' >"«"» "'»»' *'^''* t**® offspring 
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ishing fecundity, unequaled by anything in 
nature, czoept the fish; her body is replete 
with eggs, arranged in two ovaria, and pre- 
pared for the breeding season. These she de- 
posits in her cells, so long as a cell is vacant, 
sad thus lays the foundation for the young 
swarm. I say laya the foundation, but wheth- 
er perfect or imperfect, is yet a question ; the 
fecundity of the bee, after aU the elaborate 
reeearoh of man, is yet a mystery unsettled by 
Apiarians, I am fUUy inclined to the opinion 
that the Queen knows no coition, that she is a 
yirgin mother ; and that her eggs are impreg- 
nated by the drones, after she has deposited 
them in the cells ; but a whole host of Apiari- 
ans are opposed to the sentiment. Yet all 
agree in this, that the act of coition has never 
been discovered.* The Queen is not only the 
mother and Queen of the hive, but the soul of 
the hive. AU is order whilst she lives, and all 
is eonfdsion the moment she is dead ; hence 
the reason why she seldom, if ever, ventures 
abroad, and why the whole swarm so cheer- 
Ailly and affectionately support and protect 
hOT in iht hive. Thus nature provides for their 
peace and order, by giving the Queen bee short 

■II I Ml I I p I I 11 I M ■ Bill! ■ III II I I 11 I III 

* Servral apiulaiw chUa to hky obterred thia act— Bz>. 



and feeble wings for flight, and short and fee- 
ble, teeth for labor, fitted only for her own foed- 
ia& together with a feeble sting and a mild 
temper, to shield her from exposure to violence 
and death. The Queen not only governs the 
swarm by their affections, but she leads them 
wherever she goes, and is their rallying point, 
both in and out of the hive, whenever she ven- 
tures abroad. AH this, together with every 
movement and operation of the bee, is the re- 
sult, not of their particular municipal laws, 
but of that general law of instinct, derived 
from God, their Creator, at their first ferma- 
tion Much visionary speculation has infested 
the minds of Apiarians upon the fecundation 
of the Queen Bee, but all are agreed in this, 
that the cell in which the Queen Bee is born, 
is perpendicular and circular, whereas all the 
others are hexagonal and horizontal ; and the 



of the egg that she lays in the circular cell. — 
The cell of the drone is different still, being 
neither circular nor hexagonal, but yregular ; 
this has again led Apiarians into much hypo- 
thetical disquisition, without demonstration, 
and all fraught with more theory than profit. 
Linui pRAuiK, yru. W. H. Mobbisox. 



PaoriTS or Bkk-Ejbcpinq. — Mr. R. H. Da- 
vis, a practical farmer, and one of our subscri- 
bers, who has a large and well managed farm 
at Larone, in Somerset county, fUrnishes us 
with the following notes relating to the profits 
of his small apiary during the year of 1860. 
In the spring of that year, Mr, Davis had 
four swarms, which being wintered through, 
he valued at five dollars each, or twenty dol- 
lars. These four 8w^fmB sent out during the 
season ten new swarms, eight of which were 
worth in the fall four dollars each, or thirty- 
two dollars. The other two swarms had not 
honey enoush to winter on. It was, therefore, 
strained and sold, (thirty pounds), at ten cents 
per pound, which amounted to three dollars. — 
From the eight new swarms Mr. Davis sold two 
hundred and fifty-eight pounds of box honey, 
at twelve and a half oents per pound, amount- 
ing to thirty-two dollars and twenty-five oents. 
There was also some wax made, not taken into 
account The old stocks of bees were reckon- 
ed at four dollars each in the fall, the same as 
the new swarms. This gives a clear profit of 
$67.25 from four swarms in one season. Who 
can give a better account from so small a lot of 
bees ? — Maine Farmer, 
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A SuooMifnl Wiattrijig of Beei. 

As the seftson has oome round when the care- 
ftd apiarian looks well to the comfort of his 
little busy friends, the writer is reminded of 
his success last winter, and gires his experi- 
enoe for the benefit of those who have as yet 
no settled plans for the better preservation of 
their bees during the cold weather. 

The writer's hires have movable combs.—' 
The sise is 14 inches every way on the outside, 
and each one is placed by itself upon a small 
platform, close to the ground. On the top of 
each hive are four holes for supers. The cover 
which goes over the supers, is large enough 
(say 14| inches in the clear) to slip over* the 
hive, and when the supers are off, covers the 
hive oompletely, and still leaves two or more 
inches space between the top of the hive and 
the top of the outside cover. (In summer, this 
same cover is raised sufficiently to place supers 
under, and rests upon cleats, which are screw- 
ed on to the four sides of the hive at any 
height desired. ) Last winter, the writer open- 
ed one of the holes in the top of the hive, and 
tacked wire-cloth over it, and then put on the 
cover (or surtout, I call it). The opening 
made in the cover, to correspond with the en- 
trance to the hive, when slipped wholly down, 
is not more than 1} inches long, and i inch 
high. Thus, no great current of air can blow 
into the hive, and the moist atmosphere rises 
through the hole in the top, instead of collect- 
ing dampness in the hive. 

The writer was never so successftil in win- 
tering his bees as the last season. Upon raising 
the covers In the spring, instead of a damp 
mass of debris, and large quantities of dead 
bees, the floor was dry, and the caps of the 
cells lay along in regular order under the spaces 
between the combs — showing that the bees had 
not moved much. 

The number of dead bees was much less, and 
evidently those which had died a natural death 
— not the sleek, whole winged ones, but dark, 
jagged-winged, hard workers — perhaps a half 
tumbler full in each hive. 

Though the site of the hive is here given, it 
is not necessary that it should be adopted for 
the better preservation of the bees. The prin- 
c^le can be followed out by using the square 
box hive, common among farmers. Another 
advantage in connection with this arrangement 
is, that if the bees fall short of honey, they 
can be readily fed. 

One of my hives (about February) had not 
a drop of honey in it. I filled a tumbler full 
of plain barley candy, and inverted it over 
one of the holes, and the bees leisurely con- 
sumed it all. One pound (cost 26 cts.) carried 
them through till tlie time of fruit blossoms, 
when (the weather being favorable,) they laid 
up sufficient to last till the white clover came. 
— Apis, in Bcc Journal. 



A]its.-^To Koep Away from HItm, 

When hives are properly constructed, ants 
cannot got into then to propagate thotr young. 
They frequently, however, get into hives in 
consequence of not being properly eonstruoted, 
and do much injury, as they annoy the beoe, 
injure the hive by eating into the wood, and 
will eat the honey if accessible. It is very 
little trouble to drive and keep the ants away 
Arom the hive, although mu<^ trouble has been 
experienced by many, for the simple reason 
that they knew no remedy. To drive tke ant9 
away from the hive^ or out of their retrefkt, di- 
rect upon them a small quantity of the smoke 
of wood or tobacco. Each one will usually 
shoulder a number of their young, and *' se- 
cede" vMtanter! To keep %e ants awaijf from 
the hive, apply, as soon as they have mostly 
disappeared, thinly in places where they Are- 
quent, with the feather part of a qniU, the 
tpirite of turpentine; they will not be seen 
again, in general, during the remainder of that 
season; but should they return, repeat the 
application. This preventive is very simple as 
well as efficacious ; try it. — M. M. Baldbidge, 
in Bee Journal. 
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30G0 workers will fill a quart measure. 



Gkt Youa HiYKS Ready. — We trust that 
many of our readers who have been denying 
themselves the greatest luxury in the whole 
world of sweet, good honey, have made up their 
minds, ere this, to do without no longer. In 
the matter of bee culture, as in many other 
things, there is more in dreading than d&ing. 
Get your hives ready, look out for the bees, 
and when another autunm comes, your tables 

may be loaded with the fruits of their labon>. 

i^ 



It takes about I R). of comb to hold !•> 
lbs. of honey. 

One gallon of honey weighs 12 lbs. 

The least possible space for a loaded worker, 
is 6-82 of an inch. 

6-82 of an inch will allow a loaded worker 
to pass, but will be too small for a Qu&m. 

One pound of honey contains about 20 cubic 
inches. . 
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One square inch of worker comb eon- 
tains about 26 colls on one side, on both, 60. 
Hence, a piece of comb 4 inches by 6, will 
contain 1000 workers. 

One square inch of drone comb contains 
about 16 oells, and on both sides 82. 

The cells of workers are 7-1 G of an. inch in 
depth, and drones are 9-1 C. 



The average weight of workers (tram 
four counts) is 4860 to a pound, avoirdupois. 
1600 drones weigh about the same. 
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A. G. BANVOIU), 



OORRBSPONDINQ EDITOR. 



Low HMs tlie b«tt Wintor Yntaetiom fn Trett. 



Fruit trees of all klndi, we belierei are 
greatly to be preferred witA low heads ; but 
the popular taste demands them quite high. 

Kursery men, of course, find it to their ad- 
Tantage to supply the wants of their custom- 
ers; hence trees as generally sent out have their 
beads pretty well trimmed up. 

Trees two or three yean old (the proper age 
for planting) may easily be remodeled y^ mA 
the planter; if trained too low, tu^np; if too 
high, cut baclc. Do this at tyl^e of planting. 
As a rule, the more you shgitten, the less the 
risk in transplanting, and |^e better the sub- 
sequent growth. / 

The Cherry, the Apple and the Pear, with 
long naked stems, are apt to be injured during 
winter and early spring, py the action of the 
sun upon the exposed boifies. Protection from 
this is desirable : the besi is the shade of a low 
spreading top. There arcr.many other reasons 
why low-headed trees are nest. 

Where a tree has already lUtained consider- 
able size, and the form cannot ^asily be chang- 
ed, some other protection should be devised. 

Some time since, while visiting {he grounds 
of a successfiil orchardist, on the Hudson, w» 
observed his Pear trees were protected on the 
south side by strips of bass matting the whole 
length of the trunks tied lossely. Long rye 
straw would do equally well. 

He remarked that, beside preserving the 
bodies from iigury, siaoe he had pursued this 
practice, his trees were more exempt ttom 
bUght. 

The culture of the finer sorts of the Cherry 
is often unsatisfkctory in the West, by reason 
ef cracking of the bark. With this treatment 
better success might be had ; the experiment is 
at least worth making. 

Since the above was written, a report of the 
Cincinnati Horticultural Society's meeting of 
.28th December, has reached us, from which we 
make an extract bearing upon this subject : 



** Mr. Baleham asked if the Heart Cherry, 
headed low, could be recommended as a mar- 
ket crop ? 

*' Mv. Wm. Heaver replied that his treeehad 
been put to a very severe test, which they suo- 
cessf ully sustained. He felt satisfied that head- 
lag the Heart Cherry low, was a perfect and 
sure remedy against what he called sub soald. 
Treated in this way, the trees improved in con- 
dition, and became much more vigorous. 

" Dr. Jos. Taylor corroborated the views of 
Mr. Heaver ; his grounds were in precisely the 
same condition, as to situation, &c., as Mr. 
Heaver's, and all low-headed trees were as 
sound as when first planted. He cut oif the 
tops even when as tfaiok as his arm. His 
neighbor has a fine orohacd of beautifiU apple 
t|;ee8, grown as usual. 

^U^Tiffl-OSV'tMMloC Uma were destroyed ; 
't!^y had bosii ex'pC4«d to the soM^-west sun. 

*^AU low-top mes in his observ'M^on were 
perfectly sounds their productiyeness -^s also 
much greater, and growth healthier." 

< A. O. HankorV- 

CoLUNut;^ aiiio, Jan. 2d, '62. 

^' ---.^^ ^ 

' ^ekbeniel tiBsns Com. 

^3ixty bushels of f^awton Blackberries to less 
than an tore of la^d, only tlie second yeak 
ft-oiB putting were |i&ised the pSst summer l^ 
Ches. tferrltt, of J^attle Cre^k, Mich. If we 
mistal^B net this is more than double the a^^r- 
age yteld of «helled com per acre in Wisconsin, 
and with but little or no more expense in cul- 
ture, btlnir 0^^® planted. Under ggod man- 
agesaent the yield will increase^ ilTr several 
years. Mr. Mesvilt sold hi/a entire crop in 
Chicago at five dolUrt per bM9Kel. Three hun- 
dred dollars per acre I Col. Crocker succeeds 
admirably in growing the Lawton Blackberry 
in his fine garden on Spring St., Milwaukee. 
We should judge his bushes would show, if 
measured, a much larger yield per acre. You, 
Mr. Editor, can bear testimony with me to 
their excellence. 

One thing should be borne in mind by all 
who would grow this most excellent fruit North 
of Egypt : the canes must be laid down before 
hard freeiing and covered with soil or litter, 
thus to remain until settled weather in spring. 
In Southern Xllinois it succeeds admirably 
without this care. We met with bushes there 
last summer which were immensely fiiU, the 
berries out-rivalling the most exaggerated 
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MprwentaUons of this truly tnsgaHlcent fruit. 
on« insUac« it was efltimateil tliat there 

lb a nill peok pv inuli (or olump of aiiout a 
doien stalks). Iloir few tbere are in Wisconsin 
who liave ther* evea tail*d » well npeued 
blaektiMTy. For, RaTe im tb« Nortliera part of 
the State wbere tbej are protected by snow, 
sT«ik the nUd onM rarely IVuit. 

Vet III night, with very imie trouble, a<la 
thia delJciauE TBriety to their family supply of 
fhiito. A. G. Hahfob 

OoiuiDni, JuautT, IMtl, 



I, it IB. liable te wilt.utileH kept, i 
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twTj BnHett — (Byn. Ctoldes Suitett.) 
This most valuable of all ibe russelt tribe for 
the Northveet is now in season, just taking on 
its golden hue of maturity. 

Fruit above medium size ; nearly round, 
often •little Satlened conical; color yellow, 
evenly russeted with many specks and occasi- 
onal rueaett patches ; stem short; cavity medi- 
1, thickly ruBscted ; calyi email, closed ; ba- 
i regular, DiLrrow and deep; core small, 
seeds few; 9esh yellowish n~hil«, compact but 
tender, juicy, mild sub-acid. 

t ia leas snccharlne than the Eng. Golden 
Kussett, much Eoer in appearance, nearly t 
as large, more tender fleshed, and more vi 
ble aa a deesert Ouit than the latter, 
equally hardy. In common with all the 

I 



Tree moderate grower, with redlsh, brown 
(rood, fdr^iing a heaulUut spreading o^hard 
tree, but good nursery tree as it loses nothing 
by going backward, and has no waste wood if 
properly summer-pruned by the hand. 

It was formerly inlroduoed into this State 
from WeelBrn New York, under the above 
names, but seems to have been lost sight of by 
Eastern fruit-growers. 

It finds a congenial home in the rich prairie 
soils of the Northwest, 

hardiaesa and uniformity 

of growth seem adspt- 

k ed. Forty standard tliree 

\ yeara trees set three years 

1 since on our grounds, in 

I one block, are now moat 

■ beautiful uniform speoi- 

I mens of orchard trees, 

/ The specimen f r o m 

/ which we make the above 

/ drawing was grown by 

/ Wm. Bartholomew of Lo- 

di, a very eitenaive and 

Bucoetaful fruit-grower, 

who has Gfly trees of this 

variety, two to six years 

set, and who says, "three year old trees ceme 

bearing about three years from setting, 

are every way among the bast." 

J. C. Pluvb. 



e Hill NiirMHei, HuUtaa, Wii. 

Varieties of the Appl»~Brlef DMwiftivs Uataf 
■aeh B< may be plaated in all Ordinary IMal- 

Itiei. 

Believing that much of the difficulty in 
growing the apple in climates not the most fa- 
vorable arises from ignorance of the most 
suitable rarieties, we have ever been cautious 
about recommending such as have not been 
fully and satisfactorily tested for a series of 
years. 

Nothing is more certain than (hat there are 
varieties which will flourish In Wiscooain and 
localities in the same latitude further West; 
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nothing trver on the other hnnd, thnii il is the 
sheereet folly (br us to try to raise erery kind 
for whleh we may happen to hare a ftney. — 
The AHlowinf^ list is t«hen firom a new Priee 
List Jnet pabliehed by Messrs. Plumb, WiUey 
& Co., of Madison : 

1. I^all Stripe — ^vigorous, beautiful grower, 
eztnniely hardy, great and early bearer, fruit 
medium site, nearly round, uniformly faix» 
tender, aromatic, sub-acid flaror, which takes 
everywhere ; season, Aug. and Sept.; for fami- 
ly and market; unequalled in all qualities of 
tree •nd fruit by any of its season. 

2. CQloiri — har4y, Tigorous, and upright, 
forming a beautiful orchard tree ; productive 
ftnlt, large greenish yellow, coarse sub-aoid; 
cooking ; Bept. to Nov. 

8. St* Lavjrente — ^hardy, spreading, open top, 
medium to large aromatic, sub-acid, moderate- 
ly rich, pleaeant ; September to October. 

4. F^meuae^ or Snow-^hrdjf vigorous, 
spreading, early and constant bearer> medium 
sixe, tender, delicious aromatic, sub-acid; — 
November to February. 

5. CStUr — ^resembles the St. Lawrenoe tree, 
very hard^, vigorous and productive, fruit oval, 
medium size, striped, white fleshed, excellent 
cooking and eating ; from September to Janua- 
ry. It promises to be one of the few, com- 
pletely suocessfiil, in the rich soils of the west. 
May be identical with some old sort. 

6. Sweet Wine — ^Tree very hardy, upright 
■^^og> grower, with wine colored bark ; good 
bearer with age ; medium size, round dull red 
on greenish yellow, flesh white, tender, godd 
eating, cooking and stock apple in use through 
the winter. 

7. Wealfield Seek'No- Further — hardy, vigor- 
ous, productive, medium, tender, aromatic, pe- 
culiar, a general favorite. Elliot says, ^ For 
all qualities of trees and fruit, has no superior. 
November to March. 

8. VffAfer Wine i9a/>— (Wine Sap of BlUof) 
veiy 'vigprons, hardy, spreading grower, dark 
wood, saccessAil on all soils ; medium to small ; 
conieal, mostly bright red ; flesh tender, juicy, 
tnVaoid. January to Mareh. 

9. Fomme Orit — ^A delicious little apple, 
suited to garden culture and the rich prairie 
soils of the North west ; good and early beaver ; 
round and pretty; sub-acid. December to 
March. 

K). Perry J?t»«e»— Vigorous, hardy, pro- 
ductive, large, spicy, excellent. Best of all 
the Russets, and invaluable to the western 
nurseryman and fruit' grower. Becember to 
May. 

11. Golden JUu^et—UATdj, productive, me- 
dium, mild, sub-acid. Becember to May. 

12. Nbrthetn i^y— Hardy, vigorous, not 
predttcUve when young, medium to large, jaioy, 
texture and flavor almost unequalled. Januar 
ry to June. 



18. Btd Bomanite — ^Tvee rwy vigorous, har- 
dy and productive, fruit small, 8d rate in 
quality, .mostly red, and when well grown and 
ripened on the tree a very saleable apple. Its 
ma^y oKoellent qualities have- given it the title 
of " Money Apple." Kee]^ well tillJune. 

14. Dominie — Tree spreading, very vigorous 
and productive, tender except on very dry, 
light soila; aMdi«m; flattenwl, striped; fim 
fleshed, sub-acid, resembles Seek-no-further. — 
January to March. 

16. Iferifordekire P««rmoi»i'^Upright medi- 
um grower, fruit small, mostly red, firm flesh* 
ed, rich and delicious ; Jn use during winter. — 
This with the latter named are old varieties of 
•jLcellent character, and promise well on dry 
ridges or light sandy soils. 
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• Ho^ to MbTS Trees in Winter. 

One great difficulty in transplanting trees of 
oonsiderable size so that they msy continue to 
flourish M though nothing had happened, lies 
in the breaking of the little rootlets which 
supply the tree with moisture. No matter how 
great the care used, it is quite impossible to 
avoid this in the spring, when the earth is soft 
and crumbles away from the roots on being 
jarred, however slightly, in the necessary hand- 
ling. 

On this account some are in the habit*of 
moving their trees in the winter, when the 
earth is frozen so hard that a large mass of 
earth, enclosing multitudes of the essential 
rootlets, may be removed with them. In this 
manner the tree actually remains in the very 
soil where it has been accustomed to grow, and 
when spring returns, it hardly knows that 
anything has happened. 
' If the tree is very large, requiring a mass of 
earth deeper than the frost has descended, it 
may 1)0 necessary to dig a trench about it and 
thus aRow the frost to penetrate te the required 
depth. 

For removal to a short' distance we know of 
no better contrivance — except for very heavy 
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tr««a requiring harm powir — Ihma the ooa il- 
IuBtTkl«d aboTe, The bent bendc, wiUt hooks 
it the ends for the poln, '*re iron and mt; bo 
■ude ef B117 eld wftKOn lire. If aore hud* 
e neaeaaary than can easily take hold of the 
two polas ahown ia the out, other* taty be 
placed ander and aoroH-the eadi of Iheaa an 
■O afford an opportunity for an; number of 
3 to join in oarrjing off the tree to its des- 
tined place. ' 



Beantlftd Japanaie Ullee. 



Hof 



ir far behind ue in the progreaa or the 
iodiutrial arte, the Japanese have the decided 
advantage of ui in some brancbei of the fine 
aria and in the exquisite beautji of many of 
Uieir cultivated flowers. 

The Lily i* a remarkable inatanoe of this 
Soral superioritj. Tbej have three apeciea, 
whiob, for iuperbnesi of flowers, dalioaoj of 
tint, and riehnesa and yet delioaey of perfume, 
are perfeetly rojal. We refer to the Jt^n- 
SpeeuHum, and LatuifoUmn. The Srtt 
(Japanese Lilj) haa a stem nearly 6 feet higli, 
and the flow«rs 7 inehsi long, while, with a 
tinge of purple down the back of each petal. 
The second (the Showy Japan Lily) "has clear, 
deep rose-colored flowers, which, aa Dr. Lindley 
expressaa it, 'seem alt rugged with rubies and 



gamata and sparkling with eryatal poinli.' 
ia also var7 sweet-aeented. There are aereral 
varieties ; oat of which la piwe white. The 
petal* curl baok." — Ltuthn. Th* third apeoie* 
(the knceolate-Ieared Japan lUy) is aUo a very 
beautiful plaol with very large flowers, the 
petals of which are not reversed in the same 
manner aa those of the L. ipteiotmn but open 
wldeiy, bending bwk ttoin the pietil, yet with- 
out curling In. There are several varieties, 
the moat beautifbl of which IdMt^eiMm roH- 
nm, eioeli ^moat any flower 
with which we are acquainted in 
the exquisite beauty of its rote 
tinting and in th* deUoiou* tn,- 
granee with which it fltls the 
room where it is kept. We had 
a Urge and beaaliftil plant of 
this variety in th* Agricultural 
Rooms lost season, which for a 
long lime was the delight of vis- 
itors. Its flowers were about 
tour to five iaches in diameter, 
most clmrmingly tinted with rose 
\aA spotted near the base with 
deep crimson. 

All the Japan lilies with which 
we arc acquainted, are perfeotly 
hardy, flouriahiug in the out- 
door world with aa Uttl* aah 
rassmcnt from the weather as the common lily 
or peony. 

They are almost always propagated by oAet 
bulbs; though new varieties may be T»i«ed 
from the seed, which. In most stdls, rlpsni in 
the early autumn.. Being treated properly, the 
young buds will flower the fourth and Afth 

Would it not be well for more of our o« 
Tstors of flowers to take some pains (« supply 
their ga«dens with these beautiful liliea of 

A Thoikt HAWTHoaii. — A new variety of 

the English Hawthorn, called OraUftu ozya- 
catiiha Aorrida, has been introduoed in the Be)- 
glBD Qsrdens, with thorns as large and m for- 
midable as our Boney Locusla. 
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MECHANICAL & COMMEKCIAL. 



Th« Mftiwltotttring' Intaititi tf "Wliogng i a. 

This journal has repeatedly, in times past, 
urged the importance of some measure or meas- 
ures for the special encouragement of our 
manufacturing interests ; exemptions from tax- 
ation, for a term of years' being the policy 
each time recommended. Twice also has the 
Executiye of the State called the attention of 
the Legislature to the subject and recommend- 
ed this Yery measure. Nothing has been done> 
however, by the law-making power; and as 
the reasons in favor of such a policy remain in 
full force, we shall make no apology for again 
urging the propriety of such exemption upon 
the industrial public, and those political econo- 
mists whose aim it is to shape the policy of the 
State. 

Wisconsin has again and again been styled 
pre-eminently agrioulUural ; and so it is. BvA 
it is none the less trne, that it may 'became a 
manufaoturing State. Indeed there is searoely 
a State in the Union whieh possesses superior 
natural advantages in this respect. 

We have immense stores of mineral — ^lead, 
iron, lino and copper — soacepUMe of the moai 
eemiemieal mining and preparation for manu- 
focture. In many districts ijiere are almost 
inexhaustible supplies of timber of the best 
quality and of the varieties mostly required in 
the arts. Our soils are adapted to the growth 
of flax and other staples used in the mannftM- 
tnre of cloth, cordage, &c., and to tiie supply 
of an immense home demand, with a large snr- 
pins for exportation to other States And for* 
eign countries. Nature has provided us, more* 
over, with any amount of the meat available 
water-power. And finally, our State, sur- 
rounded on all sides, but one, by great naviga- 
ble waters, is at the same time to a very «nn« 
sual extent supplied with natural internal 
channels for the tuiy transportation of all the 
pcodncttf of Agrieoltnre, the Mining and the 
Mechanic Arts to those great boundary waters 
whieh directly oonneet os with aH ike maricets 
of the new and old world. 



What more could provldenoe do for us than 
He has done? what clearer indication give 
of our destiny as a State and of the means to 
be employed for the fulfillment of that destiny? 

A people may live and flourish on agricul- 
ture alone ; even though a large proportion of 
the products of the soil must be shipped to 
distant markets ; instances are not wanting to 
prove this. But it is nevertheless certainly 
demonstrable that a home market for such 
products is more desirable, and that a country 
so rich in the economical minerals and timbers 
must find it more profitable, so long as the 
means are at hand, to do its own manufacturing, 
and thus save to itself not only the profits on 
the business of manufacture but likewise that 
dead loss which now comes of the transporta- 
tion of much useless material and the re- trans- 
portation of the manufactured article from 
distant portions of the country for the use of 
its now merely agricultural, mining and lum- 
bering population. 

MilliDns of dotlars are lost every year to the 
farmers ef Wisconsin by their remoteness from 
tlie great grain marints. They work like he- 
roes t4> produce their great crops of wheat, and 
theB pvaotioally giYe to ship owners and trans^ 
portatlan eompenies three^eurths — ^if not, in* 
deed a larger proportion— of all the profits of 
their toil. But this is nit all: after selling 
their wheat for less than it cost, they then buy 
back of Eastern manuflMturers, their cloths, 
leathsn, hardware, paints, oils, fte., ftc, at a 
price including cost of manufketnre, profits on 
mannrfaoture, profita oil handling by the whole- 
sale dealer, cost of and profits on transportation, 
and Iftstly the profits of the retailer at home. 
What they need therefore, is that New Yori: be 
bronght to their doors ; and this to A consid- 
erable extent, can be praotloally ftecomplished 
by the establtshMettt of Ihoteries where wool, 
flax, flaxHieed, hemp, fte., &o., could find a 
market ; where a Urge amount of the bread- 
stuffs now exported might be sold for consump- 
tion by the operators, their families and the 
large population which would naturally oluster 
about extensive manufaottiring establishments, 
(and which, as time adnuioes, would make large 




and flouriahing Tillages apd cities in the maau- 
facturing districts) where also many of the sub* 
stantlal articles essential in domestic life coul4 
be purchased at new York prices, the cost of 
double transportation deducted. 

Large amounts of monejr are lost to the Lum- 
bermen of Northern Wisco9sin, in like manner, 
through the less demand for home use than there 
would otherwise be, if there were estAblish- 
ments for the manufacture of all kinds of 
farming implements and machinery, cabinet 
and other wooden wares. And to a still great- 
er degree is it true, that the mining districts 
suffer loss, since the cost of transportation of 
the raw materials to the factories in the East 
and of the manufactured articles back again is 
necessarilj heavier than for most other articles. 
But the need of manufactories may be consid- 
ered as established without further argument. 
It remains to us to consider, first the natural 
facilities, and secondly, the question of capital. 
As to natural facilitietf it m*y be oaid with* 
out fear of successful ooatrovMrgion, that there 
is scarcely a state in the Union, s^ well provi* 
ded. We hwe no <soal minea for fuel, bttt we 
have much of the finest water power in the 
world, and, as alrea<iiy remarked, we «re pro- 
vided with the means of produeing the riw nia* 
ierial of superior variety and quality and with 
comparatively: little loost. 

The que9H0n ofeapittd tliereft>ve is, really the 
only one that requires to be settled. 

The building of faoteries, and iite fuigiieh- 
ing them with machinery, &c., neeessarily in- 
volves heavy expenditures, luid consequently 
none but men of heavy icapital and corpora- 
tions with large means^in the aggregate can 
engage in the businesa. J^9V will men of tiiw 
class invest their mon^ in manufacturing 
so long as the attKaeU<W8 of ether branches of 
industry and of speculation in real estate are 
80 much greater. Meney has ;iq endowmeni 
of either conacianee, paUiatism or pihilantiiro» 
py, and usualiy goee whnre it can increase its 
gains most rapidly and surely ; it will not b« 
fbroad. 

It is clear, accordingly, that if we would in- 
duce the investment of capital in the manufac- 



turing basipeps^ we mjist mdo^ pomt cpuree 
which will make it relatively profitable. The 
proposed en^wption from taxation, fer a pe- 
riod, of all capital invested in those branches 
of manufacture which the public good requires 
should be especially fostered and which cannot 
well be sustained, at first, without help, might 
not have the effect to immediately engage large 
amounts of Capital, now foreign, in that class of 
business; but it certainly would have that 
tendency. And inasmuch as the capital thus 
directed into that channel, would chiefly come 
from without the State and hence be at once a 
clear gain to our wealth as a people, and a be- 
neficent agency in all the communities where 
employed, there seems to be no good reason 
why the policy of exemption should not be 
adopted. Will not the present Legislature 
give to their measure the consideration it de- 
serves, and if possible, give us a law that shall 
promote this important Industrial interest ? 



Cutting litoe by Maohinery. 

At a recent meeting of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, London, a machine for 
cutting files, the invention of M. Bernot, of 
Paris, was exhibited and described by Mr. 
Qreenwood, of Leeds. 

He said the chisels could cut five times as 
teany files as by hand, without being resharp- 
ened. The teeth cut en the files ware caised 
with perfect regularity, and were fully better 
than tho^e made oh hknd-made files. Twelve 
of sueh machines are naw in operation at 
Douai, Friince, one in Bruasela, Belgium ; and 
the relative Cost for cutting files bv them was 
eiglit cents per dozen; by hand sixty-four 
cents. Mr. GreaAres, wiio was pf eseni, said he 
had been engaged in file cutting for twenty-five 
years, and he could state that these macnines 
cottld cut as good files as those made by hand, 
if ihey were well attended. It was also stated 
that various machines had been tried both 
in America and England, none of which has 
been so suooessfyod as the one of M. Bemot.^-* 
In most of the machines heretofore made, the 
idea eliminated in them was an iron hand 
holding a chisel, and an iron hammer striking 
blows on it* The vibration of the oUssel, by 
this mode, caused irregularity in the teeth. In 
the new machine, the dIow is given by the 
pf^esBure of a fiat steel spring pressing upon 
tho top of a vertical sUde« at the lawer end of 
which the chisel is firmly fixed. This slide is 
actuated by a cam, which makes about a thou- 
sand revolutions per minute; and obiiaies aH 
irregular vibrations. 
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ImtivrBiil Gmnwt* of tl^ <JMUitxj. 

One result of the rebelli9n, the ot^^ect of 
whiob was to secure the oomiAercial independ- 
ence of the South, has been not only to annihi- 
late its commerce, but to show that it consti- 
tuted so inconsiderable a proportion of that of 
the whole country that its loss will soon hard- 
ly be missed Nearly all the products of the 
South entered into the channels of commerce, 
80 that their ralue can be readily estimated. — 
For the whole, $276,000,000 is a liberal esti- 
mate, of which cotton may be pnt down at 
$200,000,000. This, by itself, is a rast sum, 
but relative to the commerce of the whole 
oouAtry, a very sm^U one, as will be seen by a 
statement of that of Uie Northern StMes. 

The State of New York is the only one in 
which freight on its public works is so class!* 
fied that aoeurate estimates oan be formed of 
its value. The followiag is a statement of the 
number of tuns and value of the same mored 
on the railroads and oftnals of the State : 

RAILBOADS. 

Kind of FreSght. Tum Carried. Val.prTan. TiOt«l Vml. 

Product* of the fbrmt, 872,424 $20 t7,4«8,480 

Product! of ABlmalfl, 6M,5i9 909 1TO,108,SOO 

Vegetable IIknI ^.l,10B/t40 tO k&^%ifiOO 

Other »gric«U'l products... 148,219 U 2,145,28Q 

Manulhctures 511^16 200 127,979,000 

MorchandiM 78S,8U MO 301,90ff,{»00 

Othor artiUw .; 9a0,)4O 10 0|9()2A4e 

Totals..... 4,741,778 $1«8' $773,096,500 

CiJCALS. 

Producteof ttk« fi(»rMt...^l,(Q»,im , $7 $10,664,719 

Prodnctfl of aiOinaU 1^,882 253 5,030,007 

Vegetable food 1,069,158 30 49,710,838 

Otnaragricult'lprodaets... 3,714 39 1,100,009 

|faaQlkctare«..«.^.....^t«. 9BB,759 80 3AlMn 

Merchandise 2£0,360 837 84,250,428 

Other arttclQS. 9!n,3d4 13 M,986JM 

Total/. ...,..^...^6M«2U 1^ imMOOM 

Addtuimageofrallroads^4,74l»773 163 77^090^590 

Total, ^9,101,087 $190 |9tt^9«5,90$ 

The canal is almost exclusively uaed for the 
coarser kinds of freight ; the railroad for the 
more valuable kinds. The value of the fre^^t 
on railroads ia made up from .estimates of ex- 
perienced forwarders ; tliat on the canals f^om 
the manifests of shippers. 

The number of tuns carried on the railroads 
of Massachufletts for 1860 was 4,094,368, hav- 
ing an aggregate value of $667,382447. adopt- 
ing the value per tun estimated for tne rail- 
roads of New York. The tunnage of the pub- 
lic works of the two States for tiie year was 
18,486,351, having a valuo of $1,611,827,845 ; 
a«um eight times greater than the cotton crop, 
and six times greater tlian the products of ab 
the cotton States. But the oommeroe of the 
public worlcs of the two States by no means 
embraces the whole that is carried on in them. 
In Kew York there is a vast commerce on the 
Hudson river and the lakes, to say nothing of 
the immense trade carried on in both over or- 
dinary roads. 



Tber length, of the railroads of Massachusetts 
and New York engaged in the transportation of 
freight, is 1,317 miles in the forn^er, and 2,569 
niles in the latter. The tuns carried per mile 
ilk the former is 3,108, and in the latter 1,867; 
the average for the tivo States is 2,276 tuns per 
mile. There are in ike loyal States fiUly 
23,000 miles of railroad in operation. If we 
estimate the tunnage for the whole to be one* 
half that of the railroads of Massachusetts and 
New York, the aggregate tuns moved on them 
is 26,174,000. At a«valuatioii of $163 per tun 
the aggregate value of their tunnage is $4,- 
266,362,000. The tunnage of the canals prob- 
ably exceeds $12,000,000, havbg a value of 
$80 per tun, or $860,000,000. The total tun- 
nage of the public works of the North, conse- 
quently, is 88,174,000 tn&s, hating a value of 
$4,6^,d62<000« The afnount of the tiii«na,ge 
is unquestionably largely underrated. We are 
confident its yalue is not overstated. In bulk, 
it is forty-five times greater than the whole 
cotton crOy. In vsUie, twenty-throe times 
greater. — Am. R. JR, JaumaL 



Chioago Trade, 1881. 

The following is a statement of the business 
of CMcagQt for the season ending Nov. 80. As 
navigation upon the lakes is substantially 
oIosmI, the grain business for the season may 
be regarded as over, thoagfa oonsiderable wiU 
be tkaue on the railroads dtoHng the wimter, if 
the New York uarkets: will warrant it. Below 
is a table of some cf the leading articles re- 
ceived at Chicago for twO seasons, from Janu- 
ary 1st to Koveaber 8€lh : 



iSsce<|>Cf. 



SMj^menti. 



IMi. 1160 

FkmT,bbli. IjOB^ 688^20... 1,484,296 
Pork, *' 4«,881 19fi»^ 99,987 



INO. 

67JU9 



rk^^ n.«V«i i^«^... ^^ig ^^ 



Com, ' « 28,16?,4a^ 15,44llT614... »,7»,W , ^ , 

Oata^ « VtK;m l,0tt,4B6.. 1,084/111 1,011,710 

Rye, " 488,496 800,907... 403,996 189M 

Barlej, " 704,971 630^717... 146,4gl 246,008 
i:.ainber,n. 213,775,000 2Se.d03,011...150,993,000 115,486,463 
BhingMNo. 00,870,861 116,980^1... 9l/)78,2S0 156^868,06 

Latlk.... *' 17,802«600 27,99l,8i6..m/100,900 a3,982,6«l 

WgoT, tolea, 912,518 671,602... 1,290,819 7234^ 

Lard, ....lbs. flL845,398 888,309... 13,509;»I6 7,261,3li 

Bnteer,.. " 2[266,U8 1,908,418... 1,818,118 1,714/111 

liMd,.... '* ldA7M3i 10,6Q0.097.H 7,487,483 9^174^60 

Livebog8,No. 265,464 193,882... 150,750 117,716 

I>reflM ^ " 149,318 52,144... 89,972 17,601 

Vf cattle" 148<429 138i996... 101,496 96,434 

B«>f,.....U»8. 41,400 21,480... 90,848 41,438 



^— 



Thk carrying capacity of the marine fleet 
trading between Chicago and £asiem seaports 
is not far if any, below 46,0(K)»000 bushels of 
grain, yet the receipts of produce at that port 
for the present seMon have been so immense 
that this fleet has beefi unable to carry it olf 
as fast as it accumulated* and at the olo8o of 
navigation left at Chicago over 8,000,000 bush- 
els o? grain in store.— i7ttn£*« X^axint. 
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HoBBC SHOfema in WnrrEtt. — Some bUek- 
smiths seem to forget that horses shod in the 
winter should hare the inner side of the shoe 
of such configantion as to let go easily of 
snow balls formed within the hoof. It only 
requires a gradual increase in size outward, 
with no dovetailing in figure, and each ball, al- 
most as fast as formed, will readily be parted 
with. Why could not the horse-shoe, for city 
use, have a slight coating of gutta percha on 
itfl upper side, so as to break the momentum of 
blows on the paring stones ? This would ma- 
terially ameliorate the difficulty so Arequent in 
cities, where one-fifth of the horses have their 
feet ruined in a ffew years by continually 
treading on a too solid pavement. - 



SCIENCE, ART, STATISTICS. 



From Huat'f Mafchant*! Magacine. 

Tk9 Aretle Ezpedltion of IMO. 

OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE RECENT VOYAGE OF 
THE UNITED STATES, BT DB. HAYES. 

EzpLoaino Sobooitik UmrxD Btatbs, ) 
Harbor of Halifltx, Oct. 1, 1861./ 

I hare the pleasure to send you the Mlow* 
ing aeeouat of the proceedings of the expedi- 
tion to the Aretie seas, under my oommand, 
subsequent to the 14th of August, 1860. My 
letted from Upper Navik to the eontvibutors of 
the Expedition, bearing the abore date, will 
have instrueted you of my movements up to 
that time. 

We sailed from Upper Navik on the 16th of 
August, 1860; but calms detained us on our 
way to Tessuissak, and we did not* reach the 
It/in plaoa until the 31st. Having there in- 
oreased the number of our dogs by the addi- 
tion of the interpreter's team, making a oom^ 
plement of twenty-five animals, and having 
frirther inoraased my erew by the addition of 
two Danes and one Esanimaux hunter, we put 
to sea again on the 22d, and stood northward, 
with a &r wind. On the morning of the 284 
we entered MeWille Bay. On the following 
day at three o'clock, F. M., we passed the Sa- 
bine Islands, thence we made a direct ooume 
for Cape York, which was reaehed at live 
o'clock, P. M., of the 25th. 

Our passage through Melville Bay was re^ 
markable. No field iee was seen until we 
reached within a few ntiles of Cape York, when 
we encountered a narrow stream, which under 
a fVill press of sail, was bored without diffi- 
culty. We were only fifty-five hours in eifect- 
ing the passase of the bay. 

Standing close in under Cape York, I kepi 
a careful watch from aloft for Esquimaux, and 
soon had the gratification to discover a group 
of them moving down toward the beach. The 
schooner beine hove to, I went ashore, and 
was met by Hans, Br. Kane's runaway boy, 



and other natives. Hans quickly recognised 
Mr. SoNNTAo and myself, and having express- 
ed a wish to go with us, I took him, together 
with his wife and child, his hunting equipments 
and two dog^ on board, and again stood north- 
ward. 

At seven o'clock of the morning of the 26th 
we were brought up by a heavy ice pack, 
twenty miles south of Smith's Strait. There 
being a high sea setting direotly upon the ice, 
and the air being thick with falling snow, we 
lost no time in plying to windward, and, hav- 
ing obtained a good offing, hove to, to await 
better weather. 

The wind soon fell to calm ; the clouds broke 
during the night, and on the morning of the 
27th we rounded the ice, in shore, and, under a 
light northeast wind, stood out toward the 
centre of the strait, which we entered at nine 
o'clock, P. M. Here we met a heavy pack, 
through which no practical lead oonld be dis- 
tinguished. Our examination of its margin, 
with the Tiew of finding an opening, was cut 
short by a heavy gale, which broke suddenly 
upon us from the northeast. The bergs being 
very thick about us, we could not heave to, 
and we ran great risk of losing every exposed 
sail. The gale lasted, with very little abate- 
ment in its volume, during the 28th and 29th. 
On the morning of the 80th, having carried 
away the foresail, we were glad to reach a 
small cove, twelve mites south of Cape Alexan- 
der, and there dropped anchor in four fathoms 
water. Here I obtained an exeellent view 
from an elevation of 1,200 feet. The pack ap- 
peared to be impenetrable, and very little water 
wMi to be seen along the west shore. I deter- 
nuned, however, to affect iiie passage. 

1 had scarcely retored from my journey to 
the mountain when the gale again set in from 
the same quarter, and idth a violence which I 
have scarcely seen equalled. On the morning 
of the 81st we were driven from our moorings, 
and, in the efiTort to save our anchors, we were 
forced upon a group of icebergs which had 
drifted in with the current, and carried away 
our Jibboom. The wind moderated soon after- 
ward, and we once more entered the strait; 
but the gale setting in again, the fore gaff was 
broken in wearing, and oeing now obliged to 
heave to, we were a third time driven out of 
the strait, to seek shelter behind Cape Alexan- 
der. 

Damages having been repaired, we again en- 
tered the strait on the evening of September 1. 
Discovering no lead througn the ice to the 
westward, we bore for Littleton Island, with 
the hope of findhiK, near the more solid ice 
higher up the strait, a more practicable open- 
ing. The gale still continuing to blow with 
great fbrce, and being under reduced canvass, 
we made but little headway. 

Littleton Island was reached September 2d. 
Being unable to penetrate the ice to the west- 
ward, I determined to work up the coast to 
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Cape HatlierUii, with tlMhop^oftlMre lading 
the lee more open. The imderUking was ne- 
eessarilj attended with conaiderabto risk to 
the vessel, on aeeonni of the heavy fields of iee 
lying off Littleton Island. The sohooner fre» 
qite^j eame in collision with ioe fields from 
fifteen to twenty feet in thiekness. The quar- 
ter^ineh iron plate on the cutwater was torn 
off, and the f(Use stem was carried awmy. — 
Boon afterward we encountered a severe '*nip/' 
and before the mdder could be shipped, the 
two lower pintels were broken off. 

In this crippled condition it was impossible 
to make further headway, and, after extrica- 
ting ourselves iVom the ioe, we ran down into 
Hartstein Bay and anchored. During, the 8d, 
4th and 5th of September the wind blew with 
peat force from the same quarter as before. — 
On the 4th, I reached, with much difficulty, 
littleton Island in a whale boat, and obtained 
a view to the westward from an elevation of 
some four hundred feet. The ice was very 
heavy to the west and southwest — a thick im« 
penetrable pack — ^but to the northward, along 
the land, it was loose, and the prospect of 
working westward from Cape Hatherton was 
encouraging. 

On the 6th the wind fell to a calm. The 
boats were got out, and we pulled up to Little- 
ton Island f bat two dagra had ctompletaly 
changed the position of the ice. Between Lit- 
tleton Island and Cape Halherton there was no 
open water, nor was there any risible from the 
top of that island to the northwest, we9t or 
■onthwest. Unable to advance and fearful of 
being frosen in, we again extricated the vessel 
from the iee and rad back into Hartstein Bay. 
Everything about us now began to wear a 
winivy aepeei. The tempereiore had fhUan to 
eighteen degrees below freesin^ . Thick snow 
had been fkUing at intervals sinoe August 25. 
Our decks were covered with Ioe, the sails and 
rigging were so stiff with it that they eonld 
barely be worked, the schooner's sides were 
covered with a thick crust, and large masses of 
ioe had aeennmlated on the onlwater and for- 
ward rigging. The narigable season was 
clearly drawing to a close. 

Northeast gales detained us during the 7th 
and 8th, and the temperature oontinning to 
faU, I deemed it imprudent a^ain to enter the 
ice, and accordingly we went into winter quar- 
ters on the 9th, in a bight at the head of Hart- 
Btehi Bay. The sohooner was moored by foor 
hawsers, forftj yarda from shore, in seven iiath« 
oms water. The sails were unbent and the 
topmaiBts housed, and, after giving our crew a 
h<mday, our winter o|»ira2ons were oonu 
menoed. The stores were deposited in a house 
built for the purpose on shore. The hold was 
converted into a comfortable room for the men, 
and the upper desk was housed over with 
boards. Owing to bad weather, three wee^s 
elapsed before these arrangements were com- 
pleted. 



Our winter harbor, which I named Port 
Fonlke, in honor of Wu.liaii Parksu Foulki, 
Bsq., of Philadelphia, was well sheltered ex- 
cept to the southwest. Obeervations made by 
Mr. BoNjfTAu, at the observatory, erected on 
shore near the vessel, gave its position, lati- 
tude 78*> 17' iV^ N., longitude 72« 80' 57'' 
W., twenty miles fturther south t'han Dr. 
Kavb's winter quarters, and distant from it, 
by the coast, ninety miles. 

I need hardly say that I deeply regret that 
we could not attain a higher latitude with the 
vessel ; particularly do I regret that we could 
not reach the west coast. That coast was 
wholly unapproachable with a sailing vessel. 

The weather continued boisterous through- 
out the autumn, and, indeed, during the great- 
er part of the winter. In consequence of the 
repeated gales the water off the harbor was not 
frosen over until March, so that sledge travel- 
ling to the northward was Impracticable du- 
ring the month of October, at which time I 
had expected to carrv out provision depots for 
use in the spring. Mr. Sonntag made an at- 
tempt to reach Rensselaer Harbor in Novem- 
ber, and although the darkness of the winter 
had then set in, he was baffled by the open 
water. 

While the daylight lasted we were profitably 
employed. A survey of the harbor and adja- 
cent coasts was made by the joint labors of 
Meesrs. Bonntag, MoOormick, Dodge and Bad- 
cUff. In September Mr. Sonntag put up in the 
observatory the fine pendulum apparatus, con- 
structed expressly for the expedition by the 
Mesari. Bond, of Boston, and a full set of sat- 
isfactory experiments^ were obtained. The 
magnetic instruments were subsequently pla- 
ced in the same building, and observations 
were there made from time to time. A meteo- 
rologic observatory was erected on shore, and 
observaiions were there recorded three times 
daily, with several instruments. A bi-hourly 
record was kept near the vessel, with a single 
instrument. I may mention that all of the in- 
struments have beei^ well compared. A sur- 
vey of John's elacier was made by Mr. Sonn- 
tag and myself in October. This glacier, 
which was discovered and named by Dr. Kane, 
approaches the sea through a deep valley, and 
its face is two miles from the sea. The angles, 
not yet reduced, obtained in October, were re* 
peated by myself last June, and they show a 
eoaaiderable movement of the glacier. The 
survey of this glacier was further continued by 
me late in October, with a party of five per- 
sons. I ascended to the mer de glace^ and 
travelled eastward fifty miles. Our greatest 
elevation was 4,500 feet, the temperature at 
whioh elevation was 16 degrees lower than at 
the level of the sea. 

The winter was passed in health and com- 
fort. We were fortunate in capturing upwards 
of 200 reindeer, which kept both cursives and 
the dogs well supplied with fresh food. 
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The winter brought, howeTer, some serious 
misfortunefl. A disease which had been pre- 
Tailing in North Greenland daring the last few 
jears broke out among the dogs, and of tJ&e 
fine pack which I had taken from the Danish 
settlements, only eleven animals remained 
alive on the 20th of December. You are well 
aware that my plan of explorations was wholly 
based upon dogs as a means of transport 
across the ice, and, situated as I was, on the 
' east side of the strait, and ninety miles further 
south than I had anticipated, I became seri- 
ously apprehensive for the success of the ap- 
proaching effort. 

[To be concluded in next No.] 

Geound Hog Day. — February 2d was the 
celebrated "ground hog day," which, accord- 
ing to legend, fixes the question of an early or 
late Spring. The story goes that on that day 
the ground hog — or, as the Yankees call it, 
woodchuck — ^leares his winter quarters and 
sallies forth to snuif the air. If there is no 
sun to show him his shadow, he goes cautious- 
ly about, and will even venture to dig up a few 
roots, to try the hardness of the soil as well as 
to tickle his palate a little, after his long hiber- 
nation. But in doing this, should a glimmer- 
ing of sunshine strike him sufficiently strong 
to mark his shadow on the ground, he hies at 
once to his h61e, there to hibernate for six 
weeks — as instinct teaches him that winter 
will certainly linger that much longer. Should 
there be no patches of sunshine to disturb Mr. 
Woodchuck, he remains out, knowing that the 
reign of Jack Frost will speedily teminate. 



■♦- 



_ _ A certain insect has been found to Uy 
two thousand eggs, but a single tom-tit hfts 
been known to eat two hundred thousand eggs 
a year. A swallow devours about five hun- 
dred and lorty-three ioAects a dAy, eggs and 
all. A sparrow's nest in the city of Paris was 
found to contain seven hundred pair of the up- 
per wings of the oookchafn'Sy though, of 4>our8e, 
in such a place food of other kinds was procu- 
rable in abundance. 
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Mr. Bi<^ard Hugh Hughes, of Hatton 

Gi^en, London, proposes to accomplish the 
ventilation of collieries by forcing fresh air to 
their various parts by means of pipes under 
pressure. Air, he contends, may be supplied 
to mines by an apparatus very similar to that 
by which gas is furnished to towns. 



The deepest deposit of guauo known is 

seventy feeL Aooording to Humbolt» a dopoa- 
it of three centuries would not exceed one third 
of an inch in thickness. By ijin easy mathe- 
matical calculation, it wiU be seen that at this 
rate it would take almost countlesp oanturies 
to form the devest guano bed. 



YsAjis or Plbvtt ajto SoAHOiTr. — Sove be- 
lieve in a tjieory tlkat "five and six years of 
scarcity and five and six years of abundance 
follow ^aoh other pretty regularly.'* There 
m*y be something to it; at any rate it will 
do no harm to watch it. Count Hugo gives 
the following table, extended through a period 
of SS years, to prove it. From 1816 to 1821 
was a period of scaroity ; from 1822 to 1827 
was a period of abundance ; from 1828 to 1832 
was a period of scarcity ; from 1888 to 1886 
was a period of<-abundanoe ; from 1838 to 1842 
wae a mixed period ; from 1848 to 1847 was a 
period of scarcity ; from 1848 to 1852 was a 
period of abundance. 



It appears from a paper read before the 
Social Science Congress, that the nuniber of 
spindles in Ireland, running in the manufac- 
ture of flax, is 550,000, employing 75,000 peo- 
ple. One spindle produces about the same 
quantity of yarn, which the women could do 
by the old process. 



A tunnel is in process of construction 
under the bed of the river Indus, in India. — 
It is to be 7,215 feet long, and lighted by gas. 
The cost will be not less than $2,500,000. 



EDUCATIONAL 



mF 



Sxperienoe of a 9Ji«tziot Sobiyol dark. 

Mb. £t>rTOB: — In my humble situation I 
hare a.chAW)a to make abservationa which majp 
escape learned 'men of bigh standing; imd if 
I do not clothe them In fine words, they may, 
nererthalsM, eentftia some tvuths that will 
benefit those arerve to education. 

At our Ust annual school meeting, the propo- 
sition was made to Itave, beeidee a three 
months summer school, three months winter 
school. Americans and Germans voted all for, 
and the Norwegians all against the motion. — 
The School party gained by one rote. Since 
that, the Norwegians, not satisfied with the re- 
sult have petiktoned tw « sjpeouJ meeting, and 
intend to drum out one or two more of their 
countrymen to vote the winter school down. — 
They are led by am fiagUthman who tells then 
that the costs of the war will drive them all 
from their homes. He is a member of some 
dark laaftem society whoee principles eeem to 
be, to keep the great masses of the people ig- 
norant, so that a few learned men may have a 
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better chance to rule. A winter sohool is very 
much needed, as several farmers in onr dis- 
trict have large families of children growing 
«p9 who in summer, have to help their parents 
work on the farm, and seyeral of whom can 
neither r^ad or write ; bnt the others who haye 
none, or only smaller children, dont like to 
help to pay for a winter school. In summer a 
girl called a school teacher, is hired for about 
$10 a month, and the smaller children are sent to 
school, not so much to learn, as to get them out 
of the way. In this way a summer school is 
only a very poor nursery for little children. 
The common school system I suppose is cal- 
I cnlated to benefit rich and poor alike, but when 
a poor man with a large family of children, 
casts his vote in favor of a school, the wealthy 
will often abuse him and say, *' Vou do good 
voting but dont pay much/' And as the poor 
are often somewhat dependant on the rich, they 
will rather stay home from sehool meeting, 
than offend their rich neighbors. But I 
should think a man who has only 100 dollars 
property and pays one cent on each dollar, 
pays as much in proportion as one who has 
1000 dollars, and pays one cent on eaeh dollar. 
Another great fault is the irregular attend- 
ance of children at school. But we are ftree 
men and dont Uke to be pressed to send our 
children to school. We love money more than 
educating our neighbors' children. We like to 
be called democrats, but are in. faet, aristo- 
crats. The poor are our slaves; thfy ought 
not to be educated, lest they get some notions 
of liberty and equality. 

Hs^ving pointed out some faults of the com- 
mon school system, I will also give my ideas of 
how to improve the same : 

ISrtt^ The Bohool tax ought to be collected 
by the State, to build one great common school 
fund. 

Second, Every town should build about four 
school houses so located on the forks of the 
roads that they are within about two miles of 
every inhabitant. 

TMrdy Have a Clerk connected with every 
school whose duty it should be to visit all 
the families who are within reach of the 



school houM^ twice a year, perhaps in April or 
December to obtain signers for the next school 
term. 

Fourth, Let every inhabitant sign a contract 
presented by the clerk, how many children he 
will send regularly for the next school term, 
with penalty attached for non-attendance. 

Fifth, Let the State pay for every child from 
six years and over, signed for winter school, 
one doUar per month, and for every child from 
four years and over, signed for summer school 
50 cents per month. 

Sixths When the Clerk has the promise of 
20 or 80 children, or enough to pay a teacher, 
let him commence school. He ought not to be 
restricted to districts but obtain signers where 
he can. 

Seventh, The penalty of non-attendance to 
be, except in cases of sickness, that the signer 
pay instead of the State. 

These are only rough outlines which may be 
improved. At present the common school sys- 
tem is a failure ; at least here in the country, 
It amounts to little more than quarrelling and 
makes neighbors enemies, who otherwise wouM 
have been friends. 

Thank Providence we have got rid of that 
great nuisance, the town superintendency. In 
the six years, since the organisation of this 
town, we never had a Town Superintendent who 
was able or tried to do his duty well — except 
one, and he was appointed to fill vacancy. — 
Often the elected occupant of the office had 
left without delivering papers or rendering ac- 
count of money in his hands. But the ap- 
pointed Superintendent was very much blamed, 
because he visited the schools, for running the 
town into so much expense. His bill for about 
one-half year's service was twelve dollars 1 

Our newly elected County Superintendent 
Dr. Oage, it is thought, (and I hope it sincere- 
ly«) will administer some reviving medicine to 
our languid school system. Adolfhus. 

Crtstal Spkino, Monroe Coantjr, Wis. 
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The good of society and even the pros- 
perity of every individual in it, are dependent 
upon the education of the people. 
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The Report of ibe Superintendent of Public 
Instruction is a very interesting and valuable 
document, embracing concise statements of tlie 
condition of the Common Schools, State Uni- 
versity and other institutions of learning ; also 
an account of the operations of the Normal 
Schools, Teachers^ Institutes, &c. 

The following statistics exhibit the condl- 

§ 

tion and progress of school affairs, and should 

be compared with those of previous years : 

Ntimbor of countlcii reporting, M 

Mnmberof towns reporting, .....750 

Number of townii not reporting, 6 

Number of whoks distrtcta, 3,782 

Number of parts of di«tlict« 1,792 

Number of difltrict«, reckoning 2^ partti nn equal to 

one wliole district, 4,558 

Number of dlstric^H not reporting, 133 

Number of partu of districts not reporting, 08 

Whole numl>er unreported, 177 

Number of male children between 4t and 20 years 

of age, 153,530 

Number of female cbildr«n between 4 and 20 years 

of age,.. 145,603 

Total number over 4 and under 20 years of age,. ...209,133 

£zce88 of males orer females, i 7,927 

Increase since last report, 10,149 

Whole number of children between 4 and 20 years 

of i^e registered in schools, 194,264 

Number registered under 4 years of age, ,.2,013 

Number registered over 20 ye4ts of age, 2,160 

Total number In attendance, 198,448 

Number estimated as in private fcbools, 8,000 

Whole nnmber attending both public and private 

schools, 206,443 

Per centage of the number entitled to school privi- 
leges actvally registered, nearly 66 

i^rozimate per centage of refuar attendance of 

scholars registered, ..60 

Average number at miHiths eehools have been taiight,...6 
Average nnmber of months children between 4 and 90 

yean of age have attended school,. 3.76 

Average number of montlis schools have been taoght 

by male teachers, « 8.85 

Average number of months schools have been taoght 

by female teachers, „ 4.06 

Estimated number of male teachers, ....m.. 2,400 

Xstlmated number of female teachers. 3,000 

Total number of teaohers, (estimated,) «.«. ^.6^000 

Total number engaged in teaching at one time, (esti- 
mated,). ...» ..« .« ...8J0O 

Average monthly wages of male teachers $23 01 

Average monthly wages of ftmale teachers, $14 62 

Amount of State f^nds apportioned in December, 

1860, and June, 1861,.. $181,686 08 

AxotJXT mAais bt tax. 

Town tax, levied by County Board,. ^71,697 27 

District Uxei, for teachers'^ wages,.. 380,766 24 

District taxes, Ibr school bouses, 128^806 00 

District taxes, for contingencies, 07,300 66 

Total taxes ndsed, $723,124 26 

Number of Stone school houses, 172 

Number of Brlok school hooseo,.. 204 

Number of Frame school houses, 2,478 

Number of I<og school houses, 1,867 

Total number of school houses,... ■...«. .4,211 

Number of sites containing less than one acre,......8,230 

Number of sites uninclosed. .8,037 

Number of school houses without black-boards, 874 

Number of aebool houses without outline mapa.......%986 

Total Talu«tion of school houses, $1,302,782 00 

Hl^eat valuation of any ichool house, «..«. $83,000 00 

Lowest valuation of any school house, .03 

Ayerage valuation of school houses,.. J309 60 



THE HOME. 



The Old Couple. 

It stands in a sunny meadow. 
The house so mossy and brown, 

With its cumbrous, old stone chimneys, 
And the gray roof sloping down. 

The trees fold their green arms around it. 

The trees, a century old i 
And the winds go chanting thropgh them. 

And the sunbeams drop their gold. 

The cowslips spring in the marshes. 
And the rosee bloom on the hill ; 

And beside the brooks in the pastures, 
The herds go feeding at will. 

The children hare gone aad left themr 

They sit In the sun alone ! 
And the old wifb*s ears are Iklling, 

As she harks to the well known tone 

That won her heart in her girlhood, 
That has soothed her in many a oare. 

And praises her now for the brightness 
Her old fiice used to wear. 

She thinks again of her bridal- 
How, dressed in her robe of white, 

She stood by her gay young lover 
In the moming^B rosy light. 

Oh, the morning In ro(>y as ever. 
But the rose from the cheek is fled ; 

And the sunshine still is enlden. 
But it fidls on a silvered head. 

And the girlhood <lreaaiH, once vanished. 

Gome back in her Winter time. 
Till her feeble pulses tremble 

With the thrill of spring time's prime. 

And looking forth from the window. 
She thlnn how the trees have growa. 

Since, clad in her bridal whitenens 
She crossed the old door«tone. 

Though dimmed her ei'e's bright azure. 
And dimmed her halr'H young gold ; 

The love In her girlhood plighted. 
Has nerer grown dim nor old. 

Iliey sat In peace in the sunshine, 

Till the d^ was almost dene ; 
And then, at its close, an angel 

Stole over the threshold stone. 

He Iblded their hands together— 
Re touched ^etr eyeildl vrlth balm : 

And their last breath floated upward, 
tike the close of a solemn psalm. 

Like a bridal pair they trayeried. 

The unseen, mystical read. 
That leads to the beanttftil city, 

*' Whose builder and maker is God." 

Perhaps in that miracle country 
niey will glre her lost youth back ; 

And the flowers of a vanished spring-time, 
Will bloom In the spirit's track. 

One draught from the living waters. 
Shall call back his manh<x)d's prime ; 

And eternal years shall measure. 
The love that outlived time. 

But the shapes that they left behind them. 

The wrinklee and silver hair. 
Hade holy to us by the kisses 

The angel had printed there. 

We will hide away 'neath the willows, 
When the day Is low in the west ; 

Where the sunbeams cannot find them, 
Nor the winds disturb their rest. 

And we'll suffer no tell-tale tombstone, 

With its age and date to rfae; 
O'er the two who are old no longer 

In the Father's House In the skies. 
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Foiitiyd and Vsgattra CbaiBOton. 

There is a negatiTenesB of character which 
is often misUken for amiabilitj, or Impartial- 
ity, or some other kindred rirtae. Tlie person 
possessed of it nerer takes sides on a question 
of Importance enlisting the Interest and action 
of men, and is equally well pleased whicheyer 
party wins in the contest. The future of the 
church, of the gOTerament, of society, of man, 
«re of but little account to him so that he is 
left undisturbed in his quiet, plodding, aimless 
journey through life. He SToids the opposi- 
tion, strife and bitterness encountered by the 
positiTe man, but then he is practically and 
for all useful purposes, nobody, accomplishes 
nothing in life and dies to be forgotten as soon 
as he is buried. 

On the other hand there is a positiTeness of 
character not unfrec|tiently mistaken for hard- 
ness, selfishness, arrogance, querulouaness. — 
The positire man has a purpose in life, and in 
all questions of great Interest firmly plants 
himself on one side or (he other and will make 

4 

himself unmistakably felt, whether the decision 
be for him or against his cherished views. All 
matters of public interst engage his best pow- 
ers and find in him either an earnest adrocate or 
an actire, persistent opponent. Men will call 
him hard names, and some will heartily hate 
him. But then he Is a force in the world, and 
all there is of science, art, education, govern- 
ment, is attributable to him. While he liyes 
he is the only useftil element in society, and 
after his death eren his enemies will rigoioe at 
his firtues and rie with his friends in their 
efforts to perpetuate his memory among men. 

Reader, if you hare hitherto been trying to 
elide through the world without opposition, 
compromising your ^sonTiotions for the sake of 
pleasant relations, and sacrificing your man- 
hood or womanhood te a mean and cowardly 
loTe of ease or of peace, it is high time that 
yon began the oultiyation of a positir^ess of 
character. Be neither self-conceited, hp^gt^nt 
nor dogmatic, but if you can find anything that 
is worthy to be done, anything that the good 
of society demands shall be done, do it, though 



it cost you a life-long series of labors, perils, 
enmities. Be modest, deferential, generous, 
self-sacrificing, hut hy all meant have an aim 
and make your mark / 



Grakitt. — ** I always remember that I hare 
boys away from home." Such was the remark 
we oTorheard the other night from the lips of 
an aged mother, who addmsed a female friend 
of hers. It had reference to comments that 
had been freely made upon the oonduct of a 
young man who was ^ away from home." We 
did not see a face of the speaker ; but we will 
wager our existence that a great woman's heart 
beats under her bodice. She always remem- 
bered that she had boys away fVom home. — 
There is a word of tenderness and forbearance 
in this matronly language. It would be well 
in this age of virulent gossip, if all mothers 
would acknowledge the potency of the simple 
social law which this mother had written upon 
her heart. Her boys were '*away from home," 
and subject to the temptations of those upon 
whom her netghbor had passed a merciless 
judgment. She would not so far violate her 
own instincts as a mother, as to pass condem- 
natory sentence on the children of any other. 



Forty years once seemed a long and 
weary pilgrimage to tread. It now seems but 
a step. And yet along the way are broken 
shrines where a thousand hopes have wasted 
into ashes: foot-prints sacred under their 
drifting dust ; green mounds whose grass is 
fresh with tlie watering of tears; shadows 
even, which we would not forget. We will 
garner the sunshines of those years, and with 
chastened step and heavenward hopes, push on 
toward the evening whose signal lights will 
soon be seen swinging where the waters are 
still and the storms never beat. — T. W. Brovm. 



HEALTH AND DISEASE. 



frost-Bitea and taddaa Chilli. 



[From a treatise on ** Froet-Bltea, Chilli, Expoeure, Drown- 
io;,*' in Tke Journal of national Medicine^ hy Prof. G. 
H. 0LUTBL4in>, M. D., Sdltor.} 



In the treatment of froet-hitee it is common to 
apply snow, and to rub the froxen parts briskly 
with the snow, apparently with the contradio- 
tery notions that the snow will prevent the 
part frosen Arom absorbing heat too rapidly, 
and thtt the friction of the rubbing will impart 
warmth. A moment's reflection will suffice to 
demonstrate that both those notions are with- 
out foundation in fact ; at least, the indiscrim- 
inate application of snow, without regard to 
ita condition^ cannot be produotiye of uniformly 
beneficial effects. The temperature of snow 
may vary from that just below the ft^esing 
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point to that of the temperature of the atmos- 
phere to which it has been exposed ; while the 
temperature of a part while being thawed, 
cannot be but little below that of congelation. 
Thus it may happen that snow is from thirty 
to fifty degrees colder than the part to which it 
is applied, and it must tend to keep the parts 
frosen, and perhaps make the frost-bite deepeor 
and more eztensiye instead of thawing that 
already frozen. Snow just in the process of 
thawing, and that which is light and feathery, 
may be applied for a few minutes to a frost^ 
bite when the patient is introduoed into a room 
where the temperature of the atmosphere is 
considerably higher than the freezing point, 
but eyen then only for a short time, as the part 
frozen must become warmer than snow before 
Tital action can be restored in it. 

Many persons while riding baring discover- 
ed that their nose or ear, or cheek, or fingers 
had been frozen, have applied snow to the fro- 
zen part in the expectation that thus it would 
be thawed. Whenerer the temperature of the 
snow is and remains below the freezing point, 
it must tend to keep a frozen organ from thaw- 
ing, and if much below the freezing point it 
must have a tendency to increase the extent 
and depth of the frost-bite. When the weath- 
er is cold enough to freeze the toes or fingers 
when covered up, the snow that is exposed to 
the atmosphere must be tpo cold to be placed 
on a part touched with frost. 

If snow not cold enough to increase the 
freezing is applied to a place that is frozen, so 
as to keep it from thawing from the surface 
inwardly, until the natural heat of the body 
causes the thawing to take place outwardly, 
then such an application, continued the proper 
length of time, must prove beneficial; but 
even when comparatively warm snow is made 
use of, it should not be applied very long, and 
never with friction. Any other substance that 
will protect the frozen part from external cold 
until it can be gradually thawed by the inter- 
nal heat of the syztem from within outwardly, 
is quite as good, and in many instances better 
and safer than snow. 

When the nose, cheeks, or forehead, or ears 
are frozen, a shawl, coat collar, or the cap 
drawn over the part, will usually protect it 
until it gradually thaws, and the vital functions 
will be resumed without any dangerous modi- 
fication. The foot, or hand, -when frozen, 
should remain covered with some woollen fab- 
ric, and under no circumstances should more 
heat be applied to them than the rest of the 
system requires. They should be kept nearly 
to the freezing point, and protected cadtiously 
and carefully from the warm air until circula- 
tion and innervation «re gradually established 
through them by means of the vita! heat of 
the b^y. Then they may be allowed g^radu- 
ally to become as warm as the other parts of 
the system. 

The rubbing frozen parts with snow or with 



anything else, which is- so often recommended 
and so uniformly practiced, is invariably iigu- 
rious and sometimes very destructive. The 
fluids in the flesh which give pliancy to the 
soft parts, and which cinmlate through the 
vessels in the natural condition, when frozen 
assume the form and condition of solid minute 
crystals with angles and points. The solids 
and semi-solids become rigid, firm, and un- 
yielding, and the effects of bending, compress- 
ing, or rubbing a part that is frozen, must be 
to produce many fraoturee, bruises, and pune* 
tures of the tissues in contact with the frost- 
crystals ; and when the part is thawed these 
injuries are manifested in swelling, tenderness, 
soreness, and perhaps gangrene and sloughing, 
which is due to the mechanical injuries thus 
produced and not by the congelation. 

The rubbing is usually advised under the 
mistaken notion that the act will generate heat 
to thaw the part, and also set the blood in mo- 
tion through it. Rubbing with snow or ice 
cannot thaw a part frozen. The application of 
a hand or some substance warmer than ice or 
snow would do so. But friction of the surface 
even with the warm hand cannot cause blood 
to flow through vessels that are congealed and 
closed with frozen crystals farther inward. — 
Even when the external fluids are thawed, they 
cannot be made to circulate through a frozen 
layer, and to thaw them, and thus to allow 
chemical changes to commence, uncontrolled 
by vitality, which is suspended by the frozen 
parts underneath, is, as has been shown, dan- 
gerous and never beneficial. 

Frost-bites should be treated by keeping the 
frozen part protected from all undue mechani- 
cal pressure, friction, or manipulation; and 
protected also from any considerable or rapid 
elevation of temperature until the process of 
thawing that has commenced inwardly has 
reached the surface. This protection may be 
made by the use of any protecting covering 
that is kept at about, not above, the freezing 
point, or at 82^ of the thermometer of Fahren- 
heit. Soft and warm snow will do very well, 
particularly if it is enveloped in a piece of 
flannel, silk, or linen, as a pocket handkerchieC 
Moisture applied to a frozen surface never does 
any good and may do harm. Cold water, to 
wet the cloth that is applied to the £ace when 
frosen, or into which to immerse a frozen toe, 
foot, or finger, may be far better than to let 
theiojured part remain in contact with the 
warm atmosphere, but because it acts to shield 
the part from warmth and not because it is wet. 

After a part has thawed it should be allowed, 
quite gradually, to resume its normal tempera- 
ture, itill keeping it as free from all disturb- 
anceflis possible, and certainly free from all 
forramfif friction. Usually if any part of the 
flesu has been firozen quite solid, when vitality 
is established the epidermis beoomee aeparated 
from the dermis, and blebs or blisters are 
formed by the exudation of the serum of the 
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blood through the iigm^ t6BB«1s. It is usu- 
ally batter U> prick such blisteri as they form 
to let out the water, ui4 then dress the parts 
as burns and soalds are dressed. 

Whenever the frost-bitehas been Terj severe 
and deep, unless the utmost ears is taken to 
banre it thaw properly and slowly, tho parts are 
quite apt to slough. Such slough must be 
managed according to the general principles of 
snrgery. K a bone or a part of a bone has 
been frosen it is quite likely to die although 
the frozen portion may never be detached from 
that which remains alive, but it may become 
soft and diaphenous, and require amputation 
or removal. 

Whenever a person becomes Chilled from 
somewhat sodden exposure to oold and wet, he 
not only looses a large share of vital warmth, 
but a large share of animal galvanism also. — 
Falling Sirough the ioe of frozen lakes and 
rivers is a common source of this accident. 
Such aeoidents are best remedied by squeezing 
MB much water from the garments as possible, 
or an immidiaU change of them for dry ones, 
and plenty of acUvt mu9eular exercue. 

WIT AND WISDOM. 



— No condition is unfavorable to virtue, 
where virtue is. 

— The good man is just in little things, the 
wicked man is little in great ones. 

— If one wishes to unlearn selfishness, let 
him go apart, ana stand alone by himself. 

— He that cannot fbrgive others, breaks the 
bridge over which he himself will one day want 
to pass. 

— Never allow yourself to be seen with a 
worse face than you wore for the painter. — 
Southey. 

— He who swallows up the substance of the 
poor, will in the end find that it contains a 
bone which will choke him. 

— A small lie, if it aetuaDy is a lie, con- 
demns a man as much as a big and blaek false- 
hood. If a man will deliberately cheat to the 
amount of a single cent, give him opportunity 
and he would cheat to any amount. 

— A sick Wisconsin soldier in Baltimore it 
was thought gave up the ghost last week. He 
was laid bxxt, put into a handsome, snug coffin^ 
and made no objections whatever until they 
began to screw doWn the lid, when he rose in 
his cerements and remonstrated against being 
buried alive. H^was uncoffined and put on 
trial for prevent|K a funeral which had been 
ordered by a sui^^^ officer. 

-**'What shsJrliKlp ysn to ? " inquired a 
lady of a modest youth at the dinner table. — 
'*A wife," was the meek reply. The young 
lady b1 ashed,, perbftps Indignantly, and it is 
said that the kind offices of a neighboring oler- 
gyman were requisite to reeonoue the parties. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



Mae Cdra-Brtad and Oaks. 



Sometime sinee the Ameritan Affrietdturist 
offered prizes for the best corn bread and cake. 
A large number of entries were made, and the 
committee awarded the premiums to such oUs 
were made aooordingto the directions herewith 
published, as found in the report of the com- 
mittee : 

CORN HE.\L BRKAD. 

Na S4^ — ^''Tftktt 2 quart* of com meal, with about a pint 
of (thin) bread " ipoage," and water enough to wet it. 
Mix in i^ pint of wheat flour and a table-epoonfal of 
Let It 



ealt. 



rise, and then knead well the aecond tine. 



Bake ly^ boan.'^ 

This loaf was of beautiful form, cut light, 
and was of fair quality when three or ^ur 
days old. Except in color and difference in 
taste, it resembles a wheat flour loaf. 

No. 24. — " Mix 2y^qnart« of new com meal with 3 pints of 
warm water. Add 1 tablespoonfbl of salt, 2 tablespoon- 
tn\B of sugar, ane one large tablespoonthl of hop yeast. 
Let it stand in a warm place 5 hours, to rise. Then 
add % pint (or 1)^ teacupfkils) of wheat flour and }^ 
pint or warm water. Let it rise again 1^ hours; then 
pour it into a pan weU greased with sweet lard, and let 
It rise a few minutes. Then bake in a moderately hot 
oven, 1^ hours. It is best when hot." 

This was a beautiftil, almost crustless loaf, 
of a pleasant sweetish taste, and good quality. 
The bottom part was a little heavy, as if not 
baked quite enough, or not raised sufficiently, 
but a commendable bread, and rather more 
palatable than No. 84. 

No. 108^—" Take 2 qnarts of white corn meal, 1 table- 
spoonfoi of lard, 1 pint of hot water. Mix the lard in 
water; stir it well, that it may get heated thoroughly, 
and add Uj jdnt or cold water. When the mixture is 
eool enoQgn, add 2 well-beaten ogcs, and 2 tableapoon< 
fuls of home-made yeast. Bake 1 nour, In a moderately 
heated oven. If for breakfikst, make over night.'' 

This, owing to the whiteness of the meal, 
and the lightness of the texture, as well as the 
general appearance of the loaf, greatly resem- 
bled the ordinary loaf of wheaten bread on our 
tables, and is worthy of general adoption where 
eggs are sufficiently plentiful. 

For taste and quality the aboTe three would 
sUnd in order of merit, 198, 24, 34. But Uk- 
ing into account not only taste and quality, but 
cheapness and little trouble in making, or "adap- 
tation to general every day family use," we 
unanimously award as follows : 

First Premium of $10 to Number 8«« 
Second premium of #5 to Number 94. 
Third Premium of $• to Nnmbar 198. 

COBN MBAL CAKE. 

In this class there was a great rariety of 
speoimena. Many of them were very good, 
and several must be first-rate when eaten hot or 
warm. As cheapness as well as quality were 
to be taken into account, we finally decided to 
awurd the 
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Con Meal CUca Fnmiom of $i to Number 106, made m 
Ibllowa : "Take 8 teecnpfViU of con meal, one teacup- 
fol of wheat floor, S tableapoOBfiUa of brown m^, 2 
teaspoonfals of cream of tartar, and 1 teaspoonml of 
■alt. Mix well together wMlf<iry. Add 1 teaspoooAil 
of aoda Ox aaleratnt) dlseolred In warm water. Mix 
the whole to a thin batter, and bake in a onkk oren, ^ 
hour. The same batter will bake quicker in patty pant, 
or on a griddle, like buckwheat cakes.*' 

A Special Premium was placed at our dispo- 
sal to be awarded to the beet Corn Meal Cc^e 
of any kind, irithout regard to coat. This was 
a difficult task, as there were manj specimens 
all worUiy to be called *'beBt;'* but after ex- 
tended examination and consultation, we unan- 
imously agreed to award 

Premlnm of $2 for beet Oake of anif kind to No. 125, 
made ae Ibllowa : ** Take eight aggs, and their weight in 

Swdered ragar; the weight of ■& eggi Indian meal; 
lb. butter, and one nntmeg. Beit the whitee, and 
e yolka of the egga ■eparately; adding the whites 
last; bako one hour."^ 

The Committee would also call attention 
to Ko. 140, a most excellent cake or pudding 
suitable for breakfast, or for any other meal, 
as we found it delicious when eaten cold, and 
five days old. The directions are as follows : 

No. 140.—" Take 2 cnpe corn meal, 1 cup wheat flour, 1 
teaapoonful salt, 2 teaapoonfiilii cream of Urtar, 1 tea- 
spoonful of soda, 8 eggs, 8 tablespoonflils sugar, 1)^ 
pints milk, and 1 tablespoonful butter Rub meal, flour, 
salt, soda and cream tartar through a seive, which will 
mix tbcni thoroughlj. Thou boat the eggs and sugar 
together, adding to them the butter melted. Next add 
the milk, and last of all stir in the previously mixed 
meal, flour, salt, soda and cream tartar. Bake immedi- 
ately and rapidly, (to secure the escaping gas.) Twenty 
minutes will flnish it in a brisk oven." 



YOUTH'S CORNER. 



nays for Little ddldrmi. 

UABE IN THB HOLLOW. 

A quarter part of the children sit on their 
heels, so that they can quickly spring up, the 
rest, together with the teacher, join hands and 
form a cirole, dancing around them and 
singing : 

Hare in the hollow hear us sing ! 

Poor hare are you ill, 
That you cannot Jump and spring — 
jump and sprin^j Jump and tpring f 

At the word jump they all spring up and run 
to catch the others, who become the hares, 
while the first set join the circle and sing : 

Hare now be careful. 

Sit quite still, 
For the hunter is near. 
His dogs are running down the hill. 
Hit quite still, sit quite still. 
Hare now be merry, 
Danger is past I 
Now hares you can tprin^f 
Jump notp here, jump and aprinffy 
Jump and springy jump and aprm^. 

Again the children run to catch the rest at the 
word tpHng, 



THB riQBON HOUSB. 

One fourth of the children go into the midst 
to represent the pigeons. The rest of the 
children, with the teacher, join hands, auid 
then lifting them up high, let the pigeons fl^ 
out, which they do, by running and mowing 
their hands like wings, when the eirole comes 
to the word free : 

We open the pigeon house again, 
And set the happy flutterers A^r, 
We fly over fields and grassy plains 
R<joicing in glorious liberty. 
And when we return ftrom this joyous jUight, 

(Htrt they fly back againJ) 

We shut up the house and bid them good nigh t. 

After doing this two or three times, they c»n 
sit down, and the teacher can ask them one hj 
one, what they saw in their flight, which is a 
pretty exercise for their imaginations and 
in story-telling. The assistant can help the 
fancy of the dull ones by making them repeat 
after her some sentences, such as, *' I flew 
over the sea and saw the ships sail,*' **I flew 
orer the fields and saw the men making hay,'" 
etc., etc., etc. A little help of this kind will 
set their fanoies to work wonderftilly# 

♦ 
eoiag with the Oirls. 

The entrance into society may be oaid to 
take place immeillately after boyhood lias pas- 
sed away, yet a multitude take the initiative 
before their beards are presentable. It is a 
great trial, either at a tender or riper age. — 
For an OTcrgrown boy to go to a door, knowing 
weU that there are a dosen girls inside, and 
knock or ring with an absolute certainty that 
in two minutes aU eyes will be upon him, is a 
serere test of courage. To go before these 
girls and make a tour of the room without 
stepping on their foes, and sit down and dis- 
pose of his hands without putting them in his 
pockets, is an achieyement which few boys can 
boast. But having done all this, let him not 
flatter himself that all the trials of the even- 
ing are over. 

There comes, at last, the breakiag up. The 
dear girls don their hoods, and put on their 
shawb, and look so saucy and miacfaievons, so 
unimpressible and independent^ as if they 
didn^t wish anybody to go home with them. — 
Then comes the pinch, and the boy who has 
the most pluck goes to the prettiest girl in the 
room, with his tongue clinging to the roof of 
his mouth, and, crooking out his elbowt stam- 
mers out the words, '* Shall I see you home!" 
She touches her finger to his arm, and they 
walk home, feeling as awkward as two gos- 
lings. As soon as she is within her own door, 
he struts home, and really thinks he has htm and 
^one and done it ! Sleep comes on him at last, 
with dreams of Harriet and calico, and he wakes 
in the morning and finds the door of life open 
to him and the pigs squealing for breakftist. 
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Uie Konku, undar tha C<»iul Kero, dttatiag 
Ifc* C'artkaxinUat, «ad«r RMdratMil, ftftd bj 
whioh til* lupraciM; of Un gtMtt Btpufalio 

Mtkblinbed. 



fM» RotoAB Doulolon. 

6. Ill* BUU« of Stkalou, A. D. «S1, la 
whiah Actiui dafe«l»d Aiilla, ths Hun, the 
Mlf-Btylad 'Boourge of God,' ftad uv*d Europe 
•bUm davaatatloa. 

7. Th* Bud* of Tour*, A. D. T36, In wbioh 
Cliftrlei Harlal, by tha defeat of tha Saraaaiu, 
•T«rt«d tbs Hohamedan joks ft-oin Europe. 

8. Tb« Bftitla of HM^ng^ A. D. luee, is 
whiah William of Kormaadj was Tialorioua 
OTar tb« Anglo Saxon Harold, aod tha reault 
of whiek WM the formalioii of the Ad|^ Not. 
man nation, vhioh ii now dominant in the 

B. Th« Battle of OMean*. A. D. 1439, In 
wkieh liia EngUib won defaated, and tha In- 
dependent aiistence of France lecured. 

10. The defeat of the Spanish Armada, A. D., 
1688, which cruibed the hopes of Papao; In 
Englud. 

11. The Battle of Blenheim. A. D., 1701, In 
which Marlborough, bj the defeat of Tallard, 
brok« the power t,mi •ruahed the ambition of 
Louie XIV. 

12. The defeat of Cbarle* (he XII, by Peter 
the Orcat at Tultowa, A, D. 171)9, which ae- 
(luad the itabilitT of ilia UaaaonU Knpire. 

IS. The Battle of Saraton, A. D., 17T7, In 
wbloh Qen. Qates defeated Bargoyne, and 
which decided the oonteat in faror of the 
Amerle»v B**olntionltt*, by ranking Franoe 
their ally, and oiber Buropean pow«n IMendlj 
to them. 

U. The Battle of Valmj. A. D.. 1792, in 
whiah the Continental alllee, nnder the Duke 
of Brunswick, were defeated bj the Franeb, 
under Dumonriei ; witboat wh^h tb* French 
Berolution would haTe been ilajed. 

IG. Tha Battle of Waterloo, 1816, In wUob 



tbe Dulce of Wellington bopeleetlj dcfeUed 
Napoleon, and u*ed Europe from bia gruping 
ambition. [Or put back Europe kalf a eiKtv- 
rj in ita progreu towardi llberij asd dietlnot- 
We nationalitT, which wm onl/ reooTered by 
tbe Battie of Solhrinc. {T)] 

Orv. BLinm'a SrsMii. — The gallant 0«a. 
Blenker wu oallad on aaiong oibera Ibr a 
epeeok at a recent toroh-Ught proeeailon of tbe 
German raglmanU to Oen. HoCIdUn'a head 

Siartwe. Aftn SeoreiK^ Seward kad eon- 
aded a brief cpeeeh, Oea. Blenkir, who 
■peaki OUT lannuge but imperfactlj, oame 
lbrward,aBdMn: 

Cilttm* and 3^t:—i will «ny a few werde, 
and It ahall be few. If arar I tnd (be enem^, 
I will t§ht toueande, aad toaaaade of ui wiU 
Bght better aa I apeak die nobU KnglUk.— 
[fmmanaa CheariBg.] 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 

DOIITGB OP AGRICTJLTUKAL SOCIETIES. 



Tie IT. er. Ag, Society —The United 
States Agricultural Society t<Hl«7 re-eleoted 
Preei4ent Hsbbaf d, Secretary Foot, Treasilxer 
Frenoh^ and nearly all tlie old Vice Presidents. 
The Exeeutive Committee wm reoFganized, and 
oonsisls ef Marshall P. Wilder^ of Ma6saehu- 

T • 

setts, Frederick Smyth of Nev Hampshire, 
Isaac Newton of Philadelphia^ Charles B. CaU 
Tert of Maryland, Legrand Byington of Iowa, 
J. H. S^UiTaa of Ohio, and M. Myers of Cal- 
iferaia. 

President Lincoln's recommendation of the 
establishment of an agricultural and statisti- 
cal department was warmly commended, and 
he was elected an honorary member. The 
suggestions of the President's address were 
debated and indorsed, and a large edition was 
ordered to be printed* The establiahment of 
an Agricultural Department was discussed and 
recommended. There was a decided expression 
of opinion against National* exhibitions, unless 

fiiey can be held at Washington. 

^ 

Wis. Ag. and Meohanical ABSOciA- 

tion. — At the Annaal Meeting of this Associa- 
tion, recently held in Milwaukee, the following 
oiO&oers Yore elected for the ensuing year : 

' PTMidoot-^^. OL SoiimaB. 

Vice 4>reMd(\Qt»<-Alex. Mitchell, H. GtocWTi B. torga- 
son, W. D. tfclnaoo, W. Hobklrk, J. I. Case and lid- 
ward D. Holton. 

Bioretary^M. L. Adnner. 

Tr«aiiaj*cr— U. Ludio^ton. 

Kxecullve Committee — 8. 6. Davis, S. S. Daggett. J. L. 
*B«riih»ra^ J. B.DousmaB, L. RawsoD, L. Sexton and W. 

I). AfclZMlOQ. . , 

It wds decided to hoid a general Agrictiltu- 
ral and Mechanical Fair in the .early p^rt iof 
September next, offering premiums not to ex- 
eeod ten thouaand dollars. ^ An additional, call 
of t^ciity per cent, upon tfte stoclf snbscrip- 
tio^s was made, pay^blp on the^^flfsV. day.of 
Mar<Ak.) attd^ the Esooiiti^r«'Comtttittea waa ao- 
tlirtriacd to extend the l^se hejetortre made 
with Col. G. C. Waehburn, <or. iiuMtfiry. |^- 
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Bheboygan Od. Society .^At tha Annu- 
al Meeting of the Sheboygan County Agricul- 



ture Society^fos t)vB year 16y62, the following 
peMoAs #era< chosen omoci«, ^i. : * - ' 

lirwidmt^k. H. Tan Wte. 

Vice PresidenU^-O. Treadwell, John D. Parish. James 
Wilford. * 

jSbcretary— Chas. L. Gould. 

JVsontrer— John Richardson. 

£xecutiff€. QmmiUee—J. ¥. Saelj, B,B9denStab, W. W. 
Haso&,R. H. Hotchkisa,t7.a^«ra^. '■ 

Attest : C. L. GoDUO* See^f^ 



Green IiEke Ck). Society.— Bd. Fakiuer, 

Dmr Sir : — The Annual Meeting of the Green 
Lake County ..Agncultural Society was held at 
Danford, Jan. 6th, 186^. The following were 
the officers elected for the ensuiiig year t 

XVnidenl—S. |C. Khox. 
ViM li^tiimf-^U. a. Shipley. 
' Secrdarjf and TVeasurer— M. H. Powers. 
'^ Executive OimmiUee—JJTi Carruth, M. H. Howstd, J(^m 
Davis, S. B. Toelch, 8. R. Davis, O. 8. Barnes. * 

M. H. Powaas, Sec*y. 
DA&rroKD, Jan. 7th, 1862. 



STATE MATTERS. 



The Markets, &o. — ^The wheat market is 
steady in all parts of the oountry — ^most too 
much so for our farmers who faaye large quan- 
tities from which they need to realise fair 
prices. The quantity in store in the West is 
Tery large, and so long as the railroads charge 
half its yalue for transportation, bat little will 
go forward. It still seems impossible that the 
price should not come up to a reasonable figure 
in the spring ; though the first grand aiorement 
will so entirely put into requisition every means 

of transportation on lake and land that a ma- 

♦ 

terial advance in prices should not be expeoted 
until after the first load or two shall baye been 
shipped. 

Improvement in the grain market will be 
likely to be followed by an advance of pork 
and beef also. * . 

NKW TORX PRICKS, *A^. SO. 

Wktatr-Mmrket qniet. But Httle disposition to buj or 
sell. 

PM'k^tiTm I aalea 9,800 bUa at $1S|0M mm^ |8 £0® 
9 ^ {uima. Dxssaed iMgs steady, $i^ 79w 

OHJOAOO PRICBS, JA]«» 30* 

• WJUat^Ho. 1, 74^713^; No. 2,'e6}^0»i 

J1ork-^»i*imy flrjD at ^ 97^ w 4n>«»«4 .^QSI £«• higher 
(|2 60<^2 SO); live hugs firm at )2 i5^2 4p. 

MiMWAUKSE FBIC£a, JAK» 30. 

Wh9at-*Qui9t aad 0fit4j* XmiU. fw ttc«l»U hi atora; 

millinK, Ib^ltic. 

Pork — Mera, higher, owing to scarpity of cooperilge; 
ftrawed koga, firm, wifh an upward tettdoioy, $i 9h^ 70; 
Urs hogs, stottdy at $i i»<V . 

BetJ' Cfa^— fe Op® 2, 76. , 

^▲DISO^ PRICES, JAW. 31. 

Wheat, 56@62c. Oals»«....... ....^,.00^220. 

Jtye,,^.,..^ J27(^SOc. ^«rl«]r,...^....^,f.«2!;^e. 
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Politiaal. — Tbe inaui^ation of the State 
offiotra for ike term, ending J911. 1, 1864» was 
tamawHlky impeeing. The oath wab adminis- 
ter^ on the East atepa of the Capitol in the 
presence of a lar|pe body of citizens and seme 
two tfaoitsand ioldiert from Camp Randall. — 
Appropriate apeechea .were made bj the out- 
going and incoming GoTentors, and the 0001^ 
sion was fiirt&er celebrated bj (he burning of 
an nnasual amount of powder. The reception 
in the eTenlng was a pleasant affair. 

The Oovemor*i ihtstige was delivered Sn p9it- 
son and ie eonsfdered an ablo doeunlent. 
It Exhibits in a clear and forcible man*- 
Ber the condition of the ilnanbes of the State 
and the trae character of the burdens of taxa- 
laon; recommends the adoption of neasnres 
for inrHing capital and labor for the devel- 
opement' of our resoardes-HMiid meaiKires be- 
ing exemption firom taxation and a reduction of 
the rates of interest ; urges a continuation of 
the policy of keeping clear of debt, and the 
importanceof an amendment to the Conetitu- 
tion ** depriving counties, cities and towns of 
pow«r to ooQtract debi» in future, except in 
tJie arrangement of existing embarrassments ;'' 
and cenolttdes with an eamesit appeal to the 
Legjilatwre and people .to sustain the Adminis- 
tration la its .efforte to maintain the suprema- 
oy of the CsttstUvtien and the Laws of our 
country. 

In t)ie orgaaixatAon of Uie working force in 
the several deparimeats of the ^tate^ the selec- 
tions seem, in the main, to hare been well 

No LomBM- of great impo|rt«noe have yet been 
en%oted .thou;gh several bills of public interets 
ace pending ; MaoiWE w^ioh i^e ene inereasing 
the tax upon raUroada ; one far Uve vepeal of 
the Library Law of 1859-60, restoring the 
aeoiimnliMieA fUnd to the souroea fxom which it 
was taken ; one for tke repeal of the Dog Law, 

ft * 

and of^for the repeal 0/ oU l^wa making 9pp^' 
jffiatioru to the, A(frio»Uturql Societies of tie 

There seems to, be a gfnerai desire to re- 
tref^ but a most .astonishiiv .libok of jndg- 
fient ^a (q where retfrf^&ohment sheuld. 1)9 made. 



The Senate was promptly organized by 
the election of Hon. J. H. Warren, Chief Clerk, 
and Bloom U. Coswell, Sergeant at Arms.— 
The folloiwiivg are the 

STAXDINa COMMITTBSS: 
Jndteiwy Uwmn , 8pooii«r, W««t, Tllat, Hedd «iid F. 

Finaacti— Meaan. Foot, Cole and HopkiiM. 

IncorpoMiti»D»-^M«a8n< Ki&gatoii, Clark aad Bartleit. 

Roods, Bridgw and FerriM^M«nrt. Gate, Jankias and 
Gmiiiiaff. 

Town aad Caa^ty Organisation— li«Mrfl.>BartlBtt, Pratt 
and H. S. Thorpe. 

IWUIa^Moaaffs. Hay, Qwy aad Bioh, 

Privilege aad Blections— Manri. Weat, Oaantln aad 
UtWy. 

Agricultare— Maaan. Jenktna, Montgomary aad Oole. 

Ii^latlYA Kxpaodittirea— Mawra. FUat, Kaogh and 
Kingston. 

State Affairs — Messrs. Hopkins, Ilicks and IHuaphray. 

lfidacatton*^Maser8. 0»ry, MitcbeU aad Uaialton. 

9ank»-*li«s«ri. Kelaty, ^^oaotln and Spoober. 

ClAlma^MMsrai Baan, JUeh aad Joiaar. 

Internal Improrements — Meaim. H. A. Tharpa, Keogfa 
and Yoaoo* 

ASngrossad Billa—liewn. Haai|iray, Keogh and Wilr 
kinaon. 

Contingent Expoasan . Mooifc Yooi^Pi Hodd and Janr 
kins. 

Public lands^Uessn. Wilkinson, Hicks and Kinafton. 

EnroUad Bflls— Heetn. BartlMt, v.O. Thorpa anifflay. 

State Piisoii--lfaMn. Utfay, MitchaU and Hay. 

Railroads— Messrs. Joiner, Kelsey, Foot, Rich and 
Ilicks. ' 

Benevolent Inatitatlona^-MasBrs. Montgomary, C<4e 
and Haaelton. 

Printing — Messra. Browne and Cole. 

Fedecal Bolattoos^Massrs. Haialton, Bloks and 
Browne. 

Joint Oommittee on lBre8UgatijDn>-Mr. Bean. 

The Assembly was organized after considera- 
ble party strife, by the eledtion of a " Union" 
Speaker — J. W. Beardaley, of Prescott-^^nd 
John S. Dean, Chief Clerk. The following 
are the 

STAHDIHG COMMITTBBS : 

Judiciary— Messrs. H. L. Palmar, J. T. Mills, £. Jossen, 
H. W. Barnes and Wm. Datohes. 

Ways and Meaii»^Ma<sra. Alien C.Bataa, C. H. V^ham, 
L. D. Qnge, C. D. Oouibs and e. W. ElUott. 

Education, Sdtool and University Lands — Messrs. H. W. 
Barnes, A. 8. McDiU, W . H. Ohandter, Thomas, Butler 
and Fred. 8. Bills. 

IniAirporatiuna^Meaai*. S. Jesaao, J, E. TboBia% J. S. 
Triop, John Boyd and J. B. Crosby. 
Raifroads-^Messrs. C. R. Upham, H. T. Moore, 3*. Y. Y. 
Platto, 0. B. Thomas^ Oeorge, R. Stnnti, F. 8. KHii^ tL B. 
Sanderson, GamfpbalU McLean add B. F. Adams. 

Internal Improvements — Messrs. J. M. Rusk, L.Sem- 
man, R. WItson, 8amM Tlicmipson and G. W. Brown. 

Roads, Bridges and Farrla^-^Messrs. 0. C. Pope, Robert 
Salter, £. Palmer, E. K. Rand and H. Kirchoff. 

Town and Connty Oi^niaations — Messrs. W. C. Webb, 
C. B. Stevens, H. S. Thomas, G. H. Hall and C. Hoefltnger. 

Militia— Meesss. Johaafchan Bowman, J. M. Rnsk, 
R. L. Bassetty James Catton and Orriu Quernaey. 

Pt'MIeges and GlecClona— Messrs. D. R. W. WilHAms, 
J. H. VIVMB^ Rottia Lntlmm, Qao. Abert and W. W. Fleid. 

Agriculture and Manufiictures— Messrs. B. Qockatader, 

Thomas Barry, D. R. Bean, N. B. Howard and A. Nichols. 

'ExpiflMon and Re-anactnieAt ef Liiw»— Messrs. Wm. 

Dntcher, Geo. A. Gregory, W. E. Hanson, J. F. MeOollvat 

%)BdMic^l Malogr. 

Legislative Expenditures— Messrs. W. W. Field, J. A. 
Schllts, J. M. Stowelt, l«. M. Matts aiidM. Hogan. 

State AiTairs— Heasr^ Q. H. Barron, H. T. Moore, S. 
Hanson, W. W. Reed and Samuel Newtek. 

Contingent Kxp6oditareM.^MessrB. J. & IMpp, J. G. 
May«r, MUa.Colea, W« W. Batther and Jamea QOtiU* 
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Ingroawrt Bill*— MMin. 8mbii«1 Roau«TiU«, Oodfr«7 
Stunm, D. O. Hoppoek, O. Browa and B. PUaMr. 

Bnroltod BllU—lfMm. C. P. Oombi, g. D. HnbUid, 
J. m. Tkomtm. A. Nlchiito mi4 C. MeLean. 

MialDC Mid Bmeltinc— MaMm Allan tmyhx, C. B. 
Jannlnga, Wm. Braadon, &. WUaon aod 0. D. w. Laonard, 
A. W. BUrka, B. V. AdasM, Ola Johaaon aad U. C. Ham- 
ilton. 

Cbaritabla and Baltfloaa Soctetlao Utmn W F Arnold, 
A W SUrka, B IT Adanu, Ola Johaaon and H Ham- 
Utoa. 

BUto Priaon . M aara. A. W. Starka, Q. H. Barron, Jaa. 
Wadaworth. U. f . Watrona and Samnel XUIer. 

Mtodieal Boelatiaa aad Medical OoUagM—Maaan A 8 
McMlL Joha U Tlrlaa, H W Boyea^ B JMainffi aad 

Baaka aad Baakla»— Maaan H ▼ Bovaa, A B BaalMra, 
W A Taadfrpoul, BE Baaa aad Allaa G BaCaa. 

Vedaral Belatlona—Moaara J T Milla, H HaaUItan, 
H L Falaaar, B Jnaaan and T B Stoddard. 

Bwamp and OTarflownd Laad^— llaaars Qaa R Btaats. 
DRW WilUama, Joha Baniatar, Gao A Gregory and P J 
BhnMway. 

Joint OoBuaUtoa on Olainia— Meaara C V Hammond, 
W 8 Green, Allen Tttylor, HolUa Latham aad O Brown. 

JolaC Oommiitee on InTeetlsatlon— Maaan J Y ▼ Piaito 
and Johnrthan Bowman. 

Joint Oommittoe on Printtag— Measra Orrla Oaemaaj, 
H O GMffla,- Wm Brandoa, W B Haaaon aad P B Glfford. 

Jolat Oummittee on Local Legtalation— Meaara W H 
Chandler, Petor Rogan aad Adam Flagar. 
♦ 

lCilitaryt-*-Tlie conditi«n •f ib« Wuoontm 
regimenu at last aoeoitnta, is as follows : 

ISFAMTRY. 

Ist. Reg't, Col. J. C. Starkweather, at Camp 
Wood, MumfordTille, Kentucky. 

2d. Col. O'Connor, Canp Tillinghast, Ar- 
lington Heights. 

8d. Col. Uugee, Frederington, Md. 

4tfa. Col. Paine, Baltimore. 

6th. Col. Cobb, Camp Griffin, near Lewins- 
Yille, Va., 12 miles from Washington. 

6th. Col. Cutter, Camp Tillinghast. 

7th. Col. Van Dor, 

8th, Col. Murphy, Cairo. 

9th. Col. Frederick Salomon, Fort Leayen- 
worth. 

10th. Col. A. R. Chapln. Bacon Creek, Ky. 

11th. Cel. Harris, Sulphur Springs, Mo. 

12th. Col. Bryant, Weston, Mo. 

18th. CoL Maurice Moloney, Fort Leaven- 
worth. 

14th. Col. Wood, Fond du Lac. 

16th. Col. Hans C. Heg, fScandinaTian,) 
Camp Eandall. 

16th. Col. Allen, Camp Randall. 

17th. Col. John L. Doran, Camp Randall. 

18th. Col. Wood, Camp Holton, Mil. 

19th. Col. James S. Allen, Camp Utley, 
Racine. 

•ATALBT. 

Itt. CoL Daniels, Camp Harrey, Kenosha. 

2d. Col. C. C. Washbam, Camp Washbvrn, 
Milwaukee. 

8d. CoL Wm. A. Darstow, Camp Barstow, 
JanesTille. 

Yon DeuUch Cavalry, of Mil. (Benton Has- 
san,) at Sulphur Springs, Mo. 

ABTXLLUtY. 



1st Baltery, Capt. Poster, LouisTille, Ky. 
2d « Capt. Hersburg, Ft. Monroe. 



8d Battery, Capt. Drury, Louisrille, Ky. 
4th *' Capt..TaUee, Ft. Monroe. 
6th ** Capt.Pinney,CampUtlej,9a«M 
6th ** Capt. Dillon, " " 

7th " Capt. Griffin, " «* 

8th « Capt. Carpenter, <* " 

9th <' Capt. Johnston, at Bttrlington, 

Racine County. 
10th Battery, Capt Bebee, at New Lisbon, 

Juneau Co., (at quart«r«») 
Wis. Co. Sharp Shooters, at Camp Bnmside, 

near Washington. 

Company 1st. Wisconsin Heavy Artillery, 
Capt. A. J. Lanrirorthy, Fort Caee, (late Fort 
Ruayon,^ near Washington City« 

. There seems to hare been a good deal of 

sickness in camp thus for during the winter, 

but perhaps not more than should have been 

anticipated ft^m the unaecuslomed exposure 

to which the soldiers have necessarily been 

subjected. AcIwb servtee^ if they should eyer 

be so fortunate as to see anything of that kind, 

will improyo them. 



NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 



The War fbr the Union.— With the ex- 
ception of a brilliant skirmish near Somerset, 
Kentucky, in which the enemy were glorioiuly 
put to rout by an infbrior number of Union 
troops, with a loss of Gen. ZoUieofTer and 600 

soldiers killed, wounded and prisoners, 16 

piecee of cannon, 1400 horses and mules, 

wagons and other yaluable property, 

nothing has been done within the past 
month. Several expeditfeas, aad important 
forward moyements are kUktd tf/^by the 
paperi ! 

Gen. McClellan has been before a Congres- 
sional committee and fhlly satisHed them, first, 
that he has a plan, and secondly that it must 
Bttcoeed In potting a tpeedy end te the rebels 
lioft. Glad of it ; but giye as the desdir, pretty 
soon. 

Simca Cameron, Secretary of War, has re* 
signed his place and reoelTed the appelatmeat 
of Minister te Russia, rice Gasaittt M. Clay, 
who has resigned to enter the Army. B. M. 
Stanton of Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
Secretary of War la his stead. 

Gen. James Lane, of Kansas, has reelgned 
his seat in the U. 8. Senate, and been appelM- 
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«d to t^ coninuuid i>f the PiYiaion, with au- 
ihfintj to mko aa traj of 90,000 moii to 
mank Soath througli KftVMi, into Lonitioiia 
and Texas. 

Gen. Bumside's Expedition down the coast 
with a fleet of 126 Yosaeli of all olssiee, net 
with a tenrible storm off Hatteras, and snllered 
a loss of seToral ships. 



Gon gresaiOPal- — Congress has done but 
little tbat is especially worthy of note during 
the past month. Bills curtailing the frank- 
ing priyilege of members and heads of defiart- 
ments, for raising money, for punishing spies, 
and for the regulation of the flanitary and 
Commissary departments of the army are 
pending. The Senate ia just nbw busy with 
the question of Jeese D. Bright's expulsion 
from that body, and will yet occupy some 
time in euttinj and discussing his traitorous 
conduct. 



FOKkiGN AFFAIRS. 



group of eolossal iigores is being erected to 
oemmeBorate the thoueandth anniTorsary of 
the Kussian Rmpire. The time is computed 
from A. D. 862, when Rurik, coming from 
Rosslagen in Sweeden, established himself at 
NoTogorod. 

Ifexieo is oonsolidating and rallying against 
her Spanish inraders. 02,000 men hare been 
already offered to the Government, and 150,000 
are expected with 100 parks of artillery. — 
Minister Oorwin has given up all hopes of ne- 
gotiating a treaty and proposes to retnrn 
home. 



The war sentiment in England is coaeidera- 
bly softened since the release of Mason and 
Slidell. It now seems doubtful whether John- 
ny will be able to get up another so good a 
pretext for fighting Unole Sanael until the 
latter shall be in a condition to make his at- 
taok a sorry job. Lord Shaftesburg is report- 
ed to have expressed a desire for the over- 
throw of this Government on the ground that 
we are fast becoming a dangerous rival, and 
unless chocked must eventually be an over^ 
shadowing power. It is proper to say howev- 
er, that we do^ot credit the report. 

Portugal sides with Engtand, in the Trent 
or Mason and Slidell affair. Russia still 
maintains the position of a true and faithful 
friend. 

Italian patriots are looking to the spring as 
the time for the re-opening of a war with 
Austria. Mazzini is in precarious health and 
will probably not survive a great while. The 
eruption of Vesuvioos increases. Eleven ao- 
tive craters have recently opened. 

Russian political troubles continue but do 
not seem to thicken. At Novogorod a vast 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



ImAustry aad lieglaliitlve Hetroiftelft- 

•— IVo are in the mtditt of a wnr whtch mnst tax 
the energlM of the people to their ntmoflt. Money 1b he- 
iBg poured out of the tr6A<«nry at the rate of f 2,(k)0,000 
per day Ibr the mere rapport of the array. The waste of 
property of cartons ktnde and in namerons ways, togeth- 
er with the loM which ennnot but result to the country 
through the paralysis of commerce and of certain branch- 
es of the Mechanic Arts and ttcm the turning of a Tast 
amoQDt of produetlr* tabor into channels of destmctive 
effort, will probably swell the sacrifice to twice the 
amount, or to four mllUons per (Hem t 

How long this aaoriflce must continue ft is tmpoaslblo 
to predict. But for one year alone tlie aggregate mate- 
rial kM to the country wUI ftUl but Uttle short of one 
bilUon, flTe hundred millions of dollars I 

Hence arlMS the imt>ortant practical question, ** ICow 
is this vast amount to be raised f How the almost in- 
computable debt which must accumulate, should the war 
oentlnue Ibr years, to be paid f 

It cannot be paid by borrowing; that's a sure case.^ 
No 4obt Is Teally paid by borrowing. Shift's may be 
made 5or a time in that way, but in the end the whole 
amount, even to the last fiuthing has got to be earned by 
the sweat of toil. Wo may frame a tariff which will give u* 
a large retenue; but a tariff ne c es sa rily implies articUt 
on which duty is to be paid by Che Importer, and thus 
involves the idea of a porehaser, who must hare means for 
the purchase, else the importation is at once stopped. — 
Means, in tvm, imply a source, and that source is labor. 
There to no other. Industry is the great rcserrolr from 
which all our wealth is to be drawn — ^the only sure and 
permanent basis for the prosperity of any people. 

These are palpable truths, and yet some of our legislative 
SoloDs reftise to recognise them. They hare the gene- 
ral Idedf that in times like those, retrenchment should be 
the watchword. And so it should ; but it should bo of that 
kind which a wise economy would sanction—not of that 
blind and stupid sort which would take from tho faithfUl, 
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h&rd working Hiaii htodklly raUoas of br«Ad Mid meiit be- 
OBOM tbej oott mooajrt not that poUcy whkft wmM 
prompt a man to mU tha IbondatioB frMi under hii homva 
that he might provide hii parlors above with more ele- 
gant ftirAlture. 

Let our Legtetatore retrench In every 'rational way; 
bat let them not tap the resenroin of power and then 
try to lift themeelvee erer the fence by the etrapa ot tiielr 
boots : the thing caa*t be done. Let them begin with 
the thouBaud and one mperflaitiee for which the people 
are compelled to pay their money, and when they get 
through with that Job, it may not be oat of place to raise 
the questioB, whether our AgriooUaral Societies and oth- 
er industrial asaeciatians which hare done and are doing 
so maoh to develope the resources of the State and to 
gire Wisconsin an honorable rank among the most enter- 
prising and proBporons States in the Union, sliould not 
be deprived of the little aid they have hitherto received 
through legislative enactments. 

Tlfte Dos ttmy/w Afgalm.— The Dorg has become 
an important institution in Wisconsin. lie not only re- 
tards the progress of wool-growing to the amount of some 
hundreds of thousands of dollars dead loss per annum, 
but likewise saddles quite a tax upon the peciple of the 
State through the periodical and protracted legislative 
discussion of which he is the unfUling occasion. 

The law of 1659-dO» though it may be inoperative in 
sonte localities, because of a lack of pluck and energy, ou 
the part of those whose duty it is to see it enforced, is 
nevertheless a good law aod has done much fSor the en- 
couragement ai shesp hnsban^7 in some portions of the 
StaU. 

A similar law operates finely in Maseaohusetts, and we 
can see no reason why it should not succeed in Wisconsin, 
unless the fitrmen of the old Bay State have more intel- 
ligence and pul>lic spirit, which we presume no Badger 
fltrmer wUI be likely to admit. No law is invariably and 
to tht /iM txUnt enforced. But Is that a •offloieBt reason 
for the abrogation of all law! 

One thing especially speaks well fbr the preeent law : 
whenevw it has been Ihithftiliy enforced, the pe^e have 
come, not only to acquiesce in it, but to deprecate Its 
repeal. 

We have no idea that it will be seriously interfered 
with, this winter, though wa are informed that aema 
member who represents a largt dog ifUerttt is pledged to 
do his best against it. To him and to all others who con- 
cur with him we would say : Xd C^ law aUme gentlemtn^ 
unlets you art vtry mrt ^f giving us a betUr one, 

Bliaep Hnabandry In Haw Mexico.— We 

have Just received, too late for publication in this num- 
ber, another very Interesting letter from the pen of Judge 
Knapp, of the tr. 8. Court of New Mexico, on New Mexico 
as a Oountry ibr Wool-growing. It will not 8poll,however, 
by being laid over one month, and may be looked for in 
the March No. 



To Hbn-llvlMie^iblfei? R«odtara«— ()f the nIAe 
thousand five hundred eoplee of Hm Vibmary No. soma 
wiU ba aant to penona who are not iag«larf«biarlliaini^ 
Our ol^eot in-doing this is to give to as many a* paasible 
of the firiends of industry in the Northwest who may not 
have seen the Fabmsk, an q^portunlty to learn something 
of Che diaraeter of the Journal, which, for 18 years baa 
been working for the proBMtlon of all tha great material 
intereets of this portion of oar country. If itshoidd 
happen to fell into the haada of some former, who^ du- 
ring th» whole period of its ezistanca, has been either 
** forming it on his own hook" or patronising some for- 
eign magaaine, he will pardon us for Insisting, First, that 
no man, however wlee, possesses so much wisdom that he 
can learn nothing from the exparleace and observation of 
othar men, and secondly that it is the duty of every fei>- 
mer, who has the ability, to aid in the support of thoae 
agencies which are specially and most intelligently devo- 
ted to the progress of his owii State, and the good of the 
oeenpatlon to whldi he belongs. 

We are determined to go ahead whether these for 
whom we Labor appreciate our efforts and sacrifices or 
not; but it would nevertheless, be very gratiQring 
to receive substantial evidence that those labors are not 
disregarded by the very class of men whom they are 
chiefly intended to benefit. 

Again, we say, caroftilly examine this number. It is 
no better than the average during the year. If yon like 
it send OS your name and dollar; if not, keep the dollar 
and be good enough to give the FA^ion to some neigh- 
bor who may esteem it of more worth than the small 
amount of Its subscription price. 

AAMmd. Foreo*— ^* The harder the timet, the harder 
the work." j|f predating the force of this maxim* we 
have Just recently added to our working force by associsr 
ting with us in the Publication Department our worthy 
friend and former book keeper, C. M. Campbell, Esq., of 
this elty. Mr. C. was among the fint to answer the call 
of his oountry when the First Wisconsin Regiment 
marched upon the traitorous foe, and now that the army 
rolls are fhll, and more men are oflTered than can be em- 
ployed in the defence of the Constitution and the Laws, 
he has wisely decided to give his eflbiis to the work of 
helping forward the cause of industrial improvement— 
more worthy and more In need of help now than ever — 
throngh a more extensive circulation of the Farmes In 
this and the neighboring States. He vrill hare immedi' 
ate charge of the Circulation Department of the busittesi 
of poblicatlon, and we bespeak for him the cordial co- 
operation of all our local agents and working friends 
throughout the country. 



Tlft« Fatvaar fbr PreiBliint8»~Knowledge Is 
worth more than m<Niey. We hope our friends, the offi- 
cers of County Agricultural Societies wlU remember thia 
in making up their lists of premiums for 1862, and use as 
many copies of the Faemkr as may be consistent with the 
best Interests of their reepective organisations. 
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DoaH WalA fcr OU»er««— there M «b old MTtng 
numlBcln t)ilc wliie: **Xf j9».wa«t ftigrthUi( doM, go 
and do UJ* It If etm gD«l,«OQ|id advice, m apveMI by 
tho ibUoving^ fron oa» of onr true aitd flrithltal fHendi. 
Tliere are 00,000 tumei* in Wleeonilii who ottght to be 
claeeed aBong gar regular mbecrl be re, end If eaab oToor 
preeent leadaie would penqade a ball doMn of hie uelgh- 
bore to db eo» we night haT» tbat nwaber of aaSoet on 
cor Subaerlptian Book. Will sot each wbe c riber eesd 
QB at had one other naae? 

ltbesMi>AJ.B, Jaaoaiy IHh, 188S. 

FussA Horrv^lndoeed flm^one dollar tot the W«- 
cossn VABMtt ftr tble year, I have been walttag Ibr 
BoiDo one to start a dab bnt no one appeared to do any 
thing In tho matter. I haT« been a enbecriber to It 
nearly aU of the tine d&ca Ita flrit pnblleation. I like 
the tone of ttie pi^er*, wieh that It had a »noh larger 
circnlatfon. I hate often tfaoni^t how rery negligent 
meet Humeri are to their own Intereet tn letting a paper 
deYoted to their good maintain a itrnggUng eziitenee 
simply Ibr the want of the little help they could eo easily 
render. Never mind ; I tmst there is a large number of 
sterling friends who will stand by you In yoar eflbrte to 
keep up the best agricnttmral p^ier in the West, not- 
withstanding the tii^taesB of tho times, and then with 
the retnni of prosperity to the country the droulatlon of 
the VAtMnt will more nearly equal its high merit. 

fiend it along to me, end calculate on all the assistance 
it 19 in 1^ power to render yon. H. W. Woloott. 

» — 

Hevr Kl«wntor.— We are glad to learn that one 
of our most enterprising Wkrehouse firms is about oonir 
mencing a new XleTator on the North Branch, to be need 
mainly, we bolieve, Ibr receiving grain which eomee In 
omr the Chioigo and Wa t U i »e s tem Bailroad. It will bo 
of the largest 8lM,and built in the moetr substantial man- 
ner, and will be completed at an early day. ItwHIbe 
fhmislied with ten of IMrbanke* fire hnnOred bushel 
Hoppor fioalei, each one of which, so perfect WHl bo the 
machinery, can be loaded to its Aall capacity and tho load 
discharged in a few minntes. nUa shows the inunense 
amount of grain which can be handled In this Klerator^ 
and is a sofieient guaranty to ftrmers a* well a* reeeiv- 
ers and dilppers, that correct weights iHU be given. — 
Chicoffo TtCbmu, 

TIte "WorUl'a V«lr«— Persons desirous of oon- 
tribntli^g artldes to the Qrcat lutematlonal Exhibition 
cannot do better, we believe, than to entrust their trans- 
portation to TBI IfoxBU Kxpnsss, New York. The last 
No. of ttie VAmmE contained a fhll statement of their 
rules, ratee, London Agencies, Ac We expect to be }n 
London, ourself before the opening of the Exhibition, and 
win endeavOT to seo that no Western contribntlon is 
overlookod or aUghted. 

» 

«tTn«lo 'WUllam'' will entertain the readers of 
the "Ckwner" next month with an Ulmstrated story of 
the Ylying BqnIrreL 



Bottor Iiftto thnm Noircr*— At the last 8Ute 
fair, Samuel Charlesworlh, Esq., of Omro, was the suc- 
eessAil competitor in the exhibition of " Suffolk Sows, 
two years old andoTer.'* The published list made it ap- 
pear that the award was made to J. T. ILobbins, of Madl- 
•on— an error Ibr which our own transcribiag clerks 
were reqwnsible. Qnr attention, as Secretary of the 8o- 
detyi was called to the mistake during the early spring| 
and we immediately corrected the record, forwarded tho 
$10 to Mr. 0., and promised to publish in the Farmer^— 
But somehow the slip prepared ibr the paper was mislaid* 
and onr memory, rdf eved by tho act of writing the no* 
tice, no longer hold the publication of it as a thing 
ftttobt ibiN, 

We hope our Mend Charlesworth will pardon the 
omission, aud that as a breeder of superior SnfTolki he 

may oontlnue to dourlsh as heretofore. 

» ■ 

AgrlovUnral Log^alntora.— In the Senate, 11 
of the 33 memlien are formers, and in the Assembly the 
proportion is still larger. It has been said repeatedly in 
other years, that, m a class, the agticuftunl membere of 
the Legislature hare shown more narrowness and pre/n- 
dlce towards the institutions and agendas in opemtion 
for the promotion of the industrial interests of the State 
than have the members of the other profowions. It re* 
mains to be seen whether there ia any real truth in this 
statement, as applied to the present Legislature. 
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The Madi$im Mutmil huutmnet Cb a M W w y«^We publish 
In this number a statement of the flacal aflUn <^ tiito 
hi^ly prosperoua and popular Oonq^ny for the year 
1861, together with a concise summary of its plan of 
operations. 

We are pleased to see that eren the remarkable reenlts 
of 1800 have been greatly exceeded, notwithstanding the 
pinch of the times and the general derangement of bual- 
neoB. Probably no other oompaay in the United States 
can boast of spch a career as tibia institution hos had 
during the past throe yeara. Certainly none in the West 
has fionrished in like manner ; from which three ooncli»' 
•ions are dedudblo!— Pirrt, that its plan of operations Is 
eound and Judicious; secondly, that its business has been 
entrusted to able, energetic and ftithfrd men ; and thirdly, 
that the property holders of Wisconsin are coming to 
reallae more fully the Importance of securing themselTos 
against tho ordinary risks of loss and of doing so in the 
safost and most economical manner. 

The offlcers elect mo men eminent for thdr financial 
ability and moral integrity. With such a system and 
with sneh onaagement, this Company is deserving of the 
extraordinary suecees which has made it so conspicuous 
among the insurance companies of the country. 

Ae Jfr. JFbn^ri* advertisement ot a superior Grain Drill 
and Hone Rake. 

Metsn, PE«m6, IFtUey tf Cb. have a new adTertlso- 
ment in this No. of all sorts of nursery stock. They are 
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March is a border month — a nondescript, 
neither winter nor spring, though rather be- 
longing to the former than the Utter, in this 
climate. Rough winds and alternate ftreesing 
and thawing characterise it. It is nevertheless 
crowded AiU of demands upon the energies of 
the fiurmer ; and he who does his work well 
now will be ahead of time during the busj 
months of spring and summer and reap a rich 
reward of his enterprise in the fhiit-bearing 
days of autumn. 

WOEK FOR BAD WEATHER. 

To this end, during the stormj days OTer- 
haol all your implements and see that they are 
properly repaired and fitted for early and un- 
interrupted use. The proyident farmer will 
have few break-downs in the field or in the 
harrest * 

Collect and prepare your field and garden 
seeds of every intended yariety. Spare no 
pains to get the be$t Good teed U alwayt a 
paying innutmenU 

Make your arrangements for a fair quantity 
of good hardy fruit-trees well adapted to cli- 
mate and soil. The firuit-growers of Wiscon- 
sin are much better posted now than they were 
tax years ago as to Tarieties, exposures, plant- 
ing and oultiyation. Trust to their judgment 
rather than to the irresponsible hucksters who 
annually peddle and too often swindle in all 
parts of the Western country. Be in time, 

Poles, brush, stakes and labels, designed for 
the garden, should all be made ready while 
but little else can be done. 

There is yet another work that must not be 



neglected, and which can be attended to with- 
out regard to weather. We refer to the grind- 
ing and chopping of food for stock. February 
and Maich are the most trying months on all 
classes of domestic animals, and many a farmer 
loses a good share of the benefit of good keep- 
ing through the winter, by letting his stock 
run down in the early spring. Work horses 
and cattle, and breeding animals of every kind 
must have extra good care just now. Don*t 
forget it. 

WORK rOR aOOD WEATHER. 

The clover which you have been promising 
yourselves and your more thrifty, systematio 
neighbors, for two or three years should be 
sown each successive spring, should be neglect- 
ed no longer. In March, after a light snow, 
is a good time for the seeding. 

Fork over the compost heap and haul out all 
manure that can be economically used, while 
the sledding is yet good. 

All who have maple groves will, of course, 
make an extra eifort this month to draw from 
them all the sweetness they can be made eco- 
nomically to yield. 

All who have not laid in a good stock of ice 
will naturally consider this their last chance. 
It is a great luxury in the hot weather of sum- 
mer, and may just about as well be enjoyed as 
not. 

Plowing should commence as early as the 
Airrows will turn up without packing ; not 6«- 
/ore. Observe the golden mean in all these 
important farm operations, but never, on any 
account, be behind time* 
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Wiieomin Indutry and th« Btote Ag. Sooitty. 

Belieying that the State Agricultural Socie- 
ty, while it is doing so much to promote the 
industrial interests of Wisconsin, might proTe 
a yet more efficient agency if properly en- 
couraged and strengthened by those farmers 
and friends of industry who, now, through 
misapprehension, refuse their hearty co-opera- 
tion, we have determined to publish ftrom 
time to time, in the Farmbb such reports of 
its plans, operations and condition as may be 
interesting to the public. 

A full detail of the doings of the Society is 
published from year to year in the vol. of 
"Transactions," but as the publication of this 
is often delayed by illiberal legislation until 
that detail has lost a portion of its interest 
a brief current summary in the Farmer will 
no doubt be acceptable to the public and tend 
to further the interests of the organization. 
The following Kepprt of the Executive Commit- 
tee for the year 1862 makes a plain and can- 
did showing of the condition of the Society at 
the present time as well as of the reasons 
therefor, and will be read by all who desire 
the promotion of the worthy objects with a 
view to which it was established : 

To His ExcelUneyj Louis P. Habvey, i 

Oovemor of Wisconsin : 

Sib — The Executive Committee of the Wis- 
consin State Agricultural Society, in present- 
ing the Eleventh Annual Fiscal Report, here- 
with submitted, desire to congratulate you and 
the people of the State upon the comparative 
prosperity with which Wisconsin has been 
favored during the past year. 

In times of political revolution, like the 
present ; when the Government is rocked to 
its very foundations; when one-thirtieth of 
the whole population are in arms ; when the 
commerce of the country is seriously damaged, 
and the public mind is occupied, almost to 
the exclusion of everything else, with the 
great problem of continued national existence, 
— ^in times like these, it is certainly very extra- 
ordinary that our youthful State should have 
moved forward in a career of growth and pros- 
perity scarcely surpassed during any year of 
Its history since the palmy days before the fi- 
nancial crash of 1857. 

This anomaly is doubtless owing, in some 
degree, to our remoteness from the actual 
scene of hostilities, and our consequent immu- 
nity firom the desolations liable to fall upon the 



border States ; but it is likewise and largely 
due to the fact that we are an agricultural 
people, producing immense quantities of the 
great food staples which must always sell at 
some price, and which are usually enhanced 
in value, in time of war. 

It is also an occasion for congratulation, that 
the times have shown the population of our 
State to be unsurpassed in hardiness, industry, 
energy and productive capacity by any people 
on the globe. Nearly one-seventh of Qur 
adult male population have left the avocations 
of peace and entered the ranks of war, and the 
distraction of attention and interest on the 
part of those who have remained at home must 
have still further diminished the productive 
force of the country. The crops of various 
kinds were nevertheless gathered without mate- 
rial waste, and the granaries of Wisconsin are 
to-day full of the evidences of the extraordi- 
nary enterprise and energy of her farmers. 

The wheat crop of the past year, though but 
little more than half as large as the great crop 
of 1860, nevertheless fell butitile, if any, short 
of the average for several previous years. — 
Owing to the inadequacy of the means of trans- 
portation, however, much of it is yet unsold, 
and the prices, thus far, have been far from 
remunerative. To remedy this deficiency, 
many new vessels are being constructed for 
our lakes, and it seems almost certain that, 
after the first great movement in the Spring, 
the prices will advance to fair and rumunerative 
rates. Other crops compare favorably, as to 
yield, quality and pecuniary returns, with the 
general average of years. 

The extraordinary yield of fruit of all kinds 
has been a happy circumstance for the fruit- 
growing interests of the State, as many who 
had been discturaged by previous failures, wiU 
now begin the work of planting and cultiva- 
ting in good earnest. 

Every year adds perceptibly to the improve- 
ment of our stock, and very many localities 
are now able to boast of horses, cattle, sheep 
and swine of the most approved breeds. There 
is much to be done in this direction, however, 
and it is the purpose of the State Agricultural 
Society to do yet more than heretofore in the 
way of stimulating our farmers to a healthy 
competition, and of directing their efforts, by 
means of the inculcation of correct princi- 
ples of breeding. 

Wool-growing has derived considerable ad- 
vantage from the law for the protection of 
sheep, approved March 23d, 1860, and it is 
hoped that there will be no retrograde move- 
ment on the part of the Legislature in relation 
thereto. The elficiency of the law may possi- 
bly be increased, but it should by no means be 
repealed, so long as it accomplishes any meas- 
ure of good. 

Many rational improvements in the system 
of farming, embracing the important opera- 
tions of draining, subsoiling, manuring and 
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the rotation of crops, are being carried for- 
ward with spirit by our farmers in Tarious 
localities, and there is a growing spirit of en- 
quiry as to the adrantage of these prooesses 
and the best methods. 

It is also worthy of mention in eridenoe 
of the progress of oar agriculture, that agri- 
cultural implements and machinery of Tarious 
kinds, of the most approved patterns and in a 
rapidly increasing ratio as to numbers, are be- 
ing introduced in every part of our State. It 
is to be regretted, however, that so few of these 
implements are manufactured by our own me- 
chanics. Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
are annually sent out of the State for the pur- 
chase of reapers, threshing machines, horse- 
powers, grain-drills, plows, harrows, cultiva- 
tors, and every other kind of implement and 
machine in use by our farmers, who, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, pay, in addition to cost of 
manufacture, the dealer's profit and the cost 
of transportation. This is certainly bad econ- 
omy, and the Society wauld reiterate what has 
heretofore been said on this subject, in hearty 
approval of the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive of the State, that measures be adopted for 
the better encouragement of manufactures, in 
general, so that foreign capital, so much need- 
ed, may be induced to invest in this important 
branch of our industry as a State. 

Upon Agricultural Societies the past has 
been a very trying year, for the reason that 
the public mind has been in a constant fever 
of excitement upon subjects connected with 
the welfare of the country, and has conse- 
quently found much less interest than usual in 
the industrial enterprises which engage the 
efforts of associations of that class. Most of 
the county societies held fairs, however — some 
of them, with even more than usual success. 

The State Agricultural Society has suffered 
f^om special causes worthy of mention by the 
Oommitte And of consideration by the Execu- 
tive and Legislative Departments of State and 
by the people. Reference is made to the oc- 
cupation of the Society's Fair Grounds by the 
troops of the State, to the exclusion of the So- 
ciety therefrom. This has been not only an em- 
barrassment but a serious damage. From mo- 
tives of economy, the Society located the An- 
nual Exhibition at Madison for two years. — 
But this made it necessary that the buildings, 
fences and other improvements should be of a 
more substantial character than had been usu- 
al, though, at the same time, it warranted a 
neatness of construction which very materially 
added to the attraction of the grounds and the 
comfort of the people in attendance upon the 
exhibitions. Still the society would have 
made a considerable gain by the said location 
for two years, could it have held the second 
exhibition as arranged, since, in addition to 
putting a large proportion of the receipts of 
the Fair and the Madison city subscription in- 
to the treasury, it would have added thereto 



the whole amount accruing from the sales of 
material — thus leaving the Society in a most 
excellent financial condition. The grounds 
were desired, however, by the Governor, for 
the use of our volunteer troops, and the Execu- 
tive Committee, .feeling that in this time of na- 
tional peril, the interests of the Government 
were paramount to those of the Society, cheer- 
fiilly tendered them to the Executive for mili- 
tary occupation, and subsequently relinquish- 
ed the holding of the proposed Annual Fair, 
rather than subject the State to an expense of 
several thousand dollars necessary to the fit- 
ting up of another camp. And the conse- 
quence has been that the society has lost the 
net receipts of the fair, the cost of printing the 
premium list therefor, the Madison subscrip- 
tion and the advantage of selling the timber 
and other material while it was yet new and 
comparatively uninjured — advantages whose 
value, in the aggregate, could hardly have 
fallen short of five thousand dollars. 

These facts will account for the embarrassed 
condition of the finances, as seen by the ac- 
companying report of tbe treasurer, and 
should hardly fail to place the State Govern- 
ment and the patriotic people of Wisconsin in 
a friendly, if not generous, attitude towards 
the Society. 

Moreover, it should not be forgotten that 
the holding of exhibitions — one very important 
means of promoting the industrial interests of 
the State — is not the only office of the Society. 
The law under which the Society has a cor- 
porate existence [see Chap. 80, Sec. 4, Revis- 
ed Statues,] provides, that the amount annu- 
ally appropriated in aid of the declared objects 
of tbe organization, shall "be expended by 
said Society in such manner as it may deem 
best calculated to promote and improve the 
condition of agriculture, horticulture, and the 
manufacturing, mechanical and houshold arts 
in this State, either for the payment of pre- 
miums at the annual cattle shows and fairs of 
tlie Society ; or in the purchase and distribu- 
tion of choice seeds, cuttings, plants or tubers, 
which have bccu tested and found adapted to 
the soil and climate of this State ; or in the 
prosecution of scientific investigations and ex- 
periments, and tbe collection and diffusion of 
information tending to develope the natural 
and agricultural resources of lYisconsin." — 
Under authority of this act, and with the con- 
viction that a thorough knowledge of the in- 
dustrial capacity of our State would tend to 
the more rapid development of its resources, 
and at the same time immediately aid in secu- 
ring to Wisconsin an honorable rank among 
the enterprising and progressive States of the 
Union, the Society has undertaken the impor- 
tant work of making agricultural surveys of 
the several counties of the State. The work 
will be under the immediate supervision of the 
Secretary, and wiU be carried forward as fttst 
as the tixkd» of the Society will warrant The 
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muYtj of the county of Dane has already pro- 
gresaed to a considerable extent, and will be 
reported in full in the 7th yolume of Transac- 
tions of the Society. 

Nor are the operations of the Society, out- 
aide of the management of the annual fairs, 
limited to this important field of scientific in- 
Testigation, as will appear by the following 
sections of the By-Laws, defining the duties of 
the Secretary, who is the only salaried officer : 

"2. To open and carry on snch coireapondenca ai may bo 
adrantHKeonfl to the Society or to the common cause of 
agricaltaral Improvement, not only with indltidoal agri- 
caltariste and eminent, practical and icientillc men of 
other Indnetrlal pnronits, but aleo with other locietlea or 
asMciations whose objects are kindred to ours, whether 
in this oountry or foreign lands, and to preserve a Joarnal 
of such correspondence in the archiTos of the Society. 

3. To collect and arrange for convenient examination, 
■tandard affricnltnral works and periodical publications, 
together with snch models, mnchfnes and Implements as 
may be donated to, or otherwise acquired bv the Society. 

4. To InTesttflrate as fiir as practicable, the nature of 
fbrtiliaers, Indigenoos and cultivated plants. Insects ii^n- 
rloos to vegetation, Jkc, and to collect and preserve snch 
specimens therof as will Illustrate the natural history 
and agrleultoral resources, condition, and progress of the 
State. 

6. To institute, and collect reports therefrom, needed 
experiments relatire to the preparation of the various 
■oils of the State for economical culture ; the cultivation 
of different grains, fruits, and garden vegetables; the 
breeding and raising of stock, Ac, kc. 

6. To visit, by the advice of the Bxocutive Committee, 
or as his own judgment may direct, the various portions 
of the State, and to glre lectures on the science and prac- 
tice of agriculture, wherever and whenever they may be 
deemed most necessary or desirable. 

7. To co-operate with the Supointendent of Public In- 
strnction and the Agent of the Normal School Board 6>r 
the introduction and use. In the schools of Wisconsin, of 
standard works on agriculture and other Industrial arts 
and sciences, and ttx Uie general promotion of the cause 
of industrial education. 

8. To attend as many as possible of the Industrial exhi- 
bitions of the country, particularly the County Fairs of 
Wisconsin. • • 

9. To eareftilly prepare and superintend the pnbllca- 
tlott of tho Annual Report of the Society to (he Governor 
of the State ; embodying therein the proceedings of the 
State Agricultural Society, an abstract of the reports of 
the incorporated County Agricultural Societies of the 
State, and such reports, essayi and addreeses or other 
matter of infbrmatlon as may be calculated to enhance 
the value of said Report. 

Finally, it shall be his duty, not only by the means 
above named, bat also through snch other Instnimentali- 
ties as he mav devise, and the Committee approve, to de- 
vote himself laithfolly and unreservedly to the promotion 
of the indostrial interests of the Stote.'^ 

This work of the Society is always going on, 
and during the past year has been prosecuted 
without interuption and with more than usual 
Tigor, because of the omission of the Fair. 

The "Annual Report" referred to in section 
9^of the By-Laws, is likewise proridcd for in 
section 6 of chapter 80 of the Revised Statutes, 
which reads as foUows: 

Bm. S. It shall be ttie duty of the said Sxecutive Com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin State Agrlcnltural Society to 
oolleot, arrange and collate all the information in their 
power in relation to the nature, origin, and preparation 
of aolls; the enltlvation and growth of crops ; the breed- 
ing and management of stock ; the appllcati<m and char- 
•eter of manures and fertilisers; the introdaction of new 
cereal and other grains ; and other agricultural subjects, 
and report the same, together with a statement of their 
own prooeedings, to the Governor of the Stoto, in the 



months of January in each year, to be by him laid befbre 
the Legislatore. 

Now, it cannot but be apparent that the pre- 
paration of such a report necessarily inTolyes 
a Tast amount of labor, which neither the So- 
ciety nor the State can alford to spend in yain. 
And the inference is plain and legitimate that it 
is the intention of the law said report should 
constitute a Yolume of considerable dimensions, 
and that it should be published by the State, 
and in creditable style for preserration 
and use, and for distribution to other States in 
exchange for similar publications. In many 
of the States, large editions of ten to thirty 
thousand copies, well printed, with costly en- 
gravings and handsome binding, are annually 
distributed, with the most satisfactory results. 
But, for some reason, of which this Society is 
ignorant, a like liberal course has not been 
pursued — at least not uniformly — ^by the Legis- 
lature of this State. It is seldom that proyis- 
ion is made for the publication of this Socie- 
ty's Report until long after it should actually 
be in the hands of the people, and even then, 
in some instances — as was the case with tJie 
last yolume distributed — the Legislature has 
forced the Society to pay for the work out of 
its own moderate and much needed appropria- 
tion. A course of this kind must necessarily 
hamper the action and diminish the useful- 
ness of the Society, while, at the same time it 
reacts prejudically upon the credit of our 
young but richly endowed agricultural State. 
The Ezecutiye Committee are, therefore, 
unanimous in an expression of the earnest 
hope that the present Legislature will so far 
appreciate the important work in which the 
Society is engaged as to inaugurate a more 
just and liberal policy in this respect. If the 
Society is really doing a good work for the in- 
dustry of the State — and the Executiye Com- 
mittee respectfully challenge an inyestigatton 
of its plans and proceedings, and m comparison 
thereof with the acts of other State Societies — 
then it ought to e^joy the confidence and fos- 
tering care of the State, and suffer less of the 
unreasonable suspicion, detraction, and abuse 
which haye been its annual portion in times 
past 

Wisconsin possesses yast resources of wealth. 
Indeed, for industrial capacity, it is surpassed 
by no State of equal area in the Union ; and, 
accordingly, it should be the policy of the 
State Goyernment to foster and strengthen all 
institutions and agencies faithfully and effi- 
ciently deVoted to the promotion of its indus- 
trial interests. Especially is it important that 
this should be done in time like these, when 
the tendency is is to forget that industry is 
the only real source of wealth — the only sore 
foundation of our strength and prosperity as a 
State and nation. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee. 

J. W. HOYT. &«>. 
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tKBASITBBm's EBPOBT. 

S^ the Executive Committee of the Wit, State 
Agrieultural Society : 

The Treasurer of the Wisconsin State Agri- 
enltnral Society would respeotfullj submit the 
following report of the receipts and ezpendi- 
tnref for the jear 1861 : 

IMO. BBCBins. 

D«e. ll,...Bftlaake6 in TreMnry, as per 

report of iseo^ .... $ 07 

isa. 

Feb.... Recelred oo loftn of Bftak 

of Mftdlaon, 108 4a 

March 2, JRec'd amonnt of State appro- 
priation 8,000 00 

Rec^d of J. T. Robblna, rente, 110 00 
Ree^d of Oot. Randall, rent 

of gronnda, 125 00 

Rec*d of J. W. Hoyt, caih col- 
lected on rents 120 00 

$8,600 40 

isn. DisBVBsnciirTf. 

By amoant paid on orderi returned and 
canoeUed, (package mariced •* A,">.....48,M8 U 

Learlng a balance in the Treaaury, Dec. 
10, 1801, of. IM 00 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

David Atwood, Treasurer. 
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RKPOBT OF AUDITINO OOMMITTII. 

I hereby certify that the Auditing Committee 
of the Society have examined the foregoing re- 
port of the Treasurer, together with the ac- 
companying Touchers, and that they find the 
same in all respects just and true. 

The disbursements haye been as follows: 

For aerricee of derka and laborers at Fair of 1860, $211 06 

" llTery In 18eo,„ 41 00 

■* nae of tamttnre during Fair of IMO, 17 80 

** redemption of refreahment tiokata need at 

IWr, 26 00 

** preminma awarded in 1860, and prerlonaly,.. Sll 00 

" rent of Fair gronnda, 80 22 

** flunitore bought of Church k Hawley......... 7 00 

** office axpenaea in Dec. 1860, (claim of D. J. 

Powera,) 14 10 

Amount to eanoel loan of N. H. LeillngweU, 1,086 00 

» " ** SUto Bank, - 600 00 

<* ** " Bank of Madlaon, 900 00 

For rent of Agricultural Rooms, 100 00 

" mualln uaed at Fair 76 80 

" pump for Fair grounda, ^ 16 60 

** ezpenaea of Bzecutire Committee, 159 60 

" ofliee axpenaea, including atationery, poatage, 

expreaa chargea, wood, gaa, etc.,. 133 60 

Amount paid on aalary of Secretary, including 

$900 due in 1860, 700 00 

Vor all otner purpoaea, ••••.«.••••...■•.. ...........m.m..*. 41 72 

Tbtal,. $8,668 44 

Bills and Touchers for all the aboTe items 
are on file and open to inspection in the office 
of the Society. B. R. Hinklst, 

President and Ch*n of Auditing Com. 

MAi>iaoir, Jan. 1, 1862. 

County Societies are earnestly requested to 
furnish reports of their proceedings and lists 
of their officers, with P. 0. address for publi- 
cation in the Fabmbb* 



Fbibnd Hott : — Most cheerfully do we con- 
tribute to your agricultural pagei! some items of 
experience of the past year in this interesting 
department. 

Not at all discouraged by the general failure 
of planters of 1860, we saTed some well ripen- 
ed seed, of an early variety, planted that year, 
called Nee-e-ia-na, and May 26th to 27th 
planted nearly two acres, upon high prairie 
ridge, sloping south-west, one half cane stub- 
ble of last year, and balance millet stubble; 
recently plowed and put in ordinary condition 
as corn ground ; the seed was sprouted, rolled 
in fiour, planted by hand, rows one way, three 
and four feet apart, one to two feet in row. 
Seed came well in four to six days ; fifteen 
days ftrom planting commenced hoeing ; hoed 
and wed twice during summer ; run the horse 
hoe once and cultivator twice ; more than 
twice the work to cultivate well the millet 
stubble land than the cane land; (the old cane 
stubble was plowed under or removed before 
planting,) but as it was, the labor was about 
the same as with an ordinary corn crop, with 
some extra hand labor in weeding and thin- 
ning. It grew rapidly after it once got under 
way ; August 3d it was about four feet high, 
and showed some seed panicles; August 22d 
mostly headed and in bloom ; Sept. 1 1th gath- 
ered some ripe seed for exhibition ; Oct. Ist 
seed ripe,,cane about ten feet high, even, canes 
small, hard, and very sweet. 

Early in October we commenced harTOSting 
the crop, and saving the seed ; this brings us 
to the manufacture, of which we design to 
speak fully in another article, and will now 
glTc some directions how to grow it sucoeesfiilly. 
Plant upon warm alluTial or sandy land, sit- 
uated high and dry if possible, if rich, all the 
better, southern aspect is preferable ; giTe it a 
thorough preparation, as if for com; fresh 
plow and plant about the time of com planting, 
or the 10th to 20th of May, when the soil is 
warm and dry; mark one way, drop fiTO or 
six seeds at interTals of two feet, coToring 
lightly one half inch with fine soil. 
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Prepare tke seed (about two Hm. to tho acre) 
bj soaking a few hours in watery then put into 
a bag, envelope with cloths anugly, keep in a 
wann place until it sprouts, which will require 
from one to three days. When the sprouts 
begin to show wellj roll the seed in plaster or 
flour, for two reasons : to preserre the moisture 
in the seed, and to enable the planter to dis^ 
tribute and cover it evenly. It is well to ash 
or plaster the hill immediately after planting. 
Prompt and early ctiltivation with the stimulus 
of the plaster or ashes, will secure an early 
growth. Experience proves that nine-tenths 
of the chances of success and failure lie in the 
first few weeks of the young plant, and one 
acre extra well started and cared for, wiU yield 
more profit than several with ordinary care. 

As to the question of profit we are ftilly sat- 
isfied : — 

1st. That it will pay to grow as a fodder 
crop equally as well as corn, yielding a large 
amount of leaves, tops, and seed. 

2d. The stalks alone are equal in value to 
com, acre for acre, as food for swine, if fed 
during mild weather. 

3d. The cost of manufacturing into syrup — 
equal in value to the southern syrups — need 
not ordinarily be more than twenty cents 
per gallon ; and with well ripened cane, good 
sugar is easily made any where. 

In regard to varieties it is safe to plant only 
the early kinds in our State, as a moderate 
crop of well ripened cane and seeds, will prove 
more valuable than a great growth of unaccli- 
mated cane with rery small percentage of 
sacharine. The reader will perceive from the 
above that our Early African Imphee ripened 
in 105 days from planting. It gained ten days 
over the previous year in time, and will gain 
some undoubtedly in the next year ; at the same 
time, it was the richest cane we ever have 
seen, though medium 4n size, yet stood up well, 

and was a fine yield. J. C. Plumb. 

Tin* Hill Nnneriei, Madixm, Wis. 

^ 

Test of thb Value op Manure. — Hon. Jo- 
siah Quincy, Jr., at the first Legislative Agri- 
cultural Meeting in Boston, remarking on cow 
manure, said the test of the value of her pro- 



ducts, as well with manure as with milk, was 
the quality of the food given her. He added (as 
reported in the N. E. Farmer^) '* You can get 
nothing out of her which you do not put in. — 
An Englishman will buy a bullock, keep him a 
time for his manure, and then sell him for what 
he gave, or less. Mr. Lawes of England, had 
made experiments in feeding cattle on cotton 
seed meal, and found that while a given quan- 
tity of voidings from the food was worth 
$27 86, the same quantity produced from car- 
rots and turnips was worth only 86 cents. '^ In 
his opinion, the great secret of good farming 
was high feeding. — Country Gent. 



Top*DrMiing. 

The utility of top-dressing, especially grass 
lands, cannot now be questioned ; but it is not 
certain, that all who praotioe it, understand in 
what manner and at what time, topnlressing 
can be applied to ensure the best results. 

Saying nothing now of liquid manures, which 
are of little account unless applied a^r the 
frost has left the ground in spring, I doubt if 
my brother farmers are aware of the import- 
ance of selecting the right time when to apply 
top-dressing of any description. 

The fall has hitherto been regarded by the 
msjority as the best season of the year to top- 
dress grass lands ; and, upon close, hard soils, 
upon flat and level surfaces, it has been prac- 
ticed with excellent success. But taking New 
England lands, with rare exceptions, is it cer- 
tain that the fall is preferable to the spring ? 
I think not, and the reasons for this conclusion 
are obvious. In the autumn, more than in the 
spring, top-dressing is exposed to hazards of 
loss. If the succeeding months are wet, and 
the earth is washed by continuous rains, much 
of the fertilizing quality of what has been ap- 
plied is rendered valueless. It is different in 
the spring. 

Manures or composts applied just after the 
frost has begun to leave the ground, are ab- 
sorbed more readily, and the temperature of 
the surface is rendered several degrees warmer 
by the covering it has received. 

Grass lands that are top-dressed in the spring 
will be found to come forward earlier than those 
thus treated in the autumn, and the crop will 
preve upon trial, to be larger. 

I am aware that most farmers can more con- 
veniently attend to this sort of work in the fall 
than in the spring, and I fear that this is the 
principal reason which has led them to adopt 
the practice now so common. The heaviest 
crop of grass that came under my observation 
during the last hay season, was a piece of 
ground of about three acres which had been 
top-dressed in the last of May ; and a piece of 
mowing, upon which was spread, in October, a 
generous dressing of stable-manure, did not 
yield nearly so well as a piece of ground ad- 
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johung, of the mdw qwdity, top-drcMMd In the 
same way in the last days of February. 

In respeot to light, sandy soils, there is not 
a doubt that top-dressing in April will proye 
more produotiTe tlian if done at any other time 
of the year. 

Many flurmers may be inclined to denbt my 
statement in respect to the spring process, as 
they have usually been taught to belioTe the 
roTerse ; but if Uiey will take the trouble to 
experiment two or three years in succession, 
they may yield their opinions to one who has 
aleady ma4e the trial. — * * ♦., in Co. Oent, 

# 
XidwintMT. 



Tbo Rwcklad >kj it dim vttb taow, 
The ifght flakes fltlter and lUl slow ; 
Athwart the hill-top, npl aad pale, 
Silently drope a silTerj rell ; 
The ihr^ff movntalD's mletgr ibm 
Is entering now a tent of storm; 
And all the ralley Is shut in 
By flickering cnrtains gray and thin. 

But cheerily the chickadee 
SIsgeth to IM on tmco and tree ; 
The snow sails ronnd hlv as he sings, 
White as tfa« down of angeli* wings. 

I watch the enow flakee as they fUl 
On bank and brier and broken wall ; 
Over the orchard, waste and brown, 
AH noiselessly they settle down. 
Timing the apple-oouglM, and each 
JAifit qalTerlog twig of plum and peach. 

On turf and cnrh and bower-roof 
The snow-storm spreads its iTory woof; 
It pares with pearl the garden-walk ; 
And loTingly round tattered stalk 
And shirering stem its magic weares 
A mantle Ciir as Uly-leaves. 

The hooded beehive, small and low, 
Stands like a maiden in the snow ; 
And the old door-slap is half hid 
Under an alabaster Ud. 

All day It snows : the sheeted post 
Gleams in the dimness like a ghost; 
All day the blasted oak has stood 

A muffled wizard of the wood; 
Garland and airT cap adorn 
The sumach and the wayside thorn. 
And clustering spangles lodce and shine 
In the dark tresses of the pine. 

The raned bramble, dwarfed aad old, 
Shrinkslike a beggar in the eold ; 
In surplice white too cedar stands. 
And blesses him with priestly hands. 



StiU cheerily the chlokadee 

Singeth to me on fence and tree : 

But in my inmost ear is heard 

The music of a holier bird ; 

And heaTenly thoughts, as soft and white, 

As snow flakes, on my soul alight. 

Clothing with lore my lonely heart, 

Healing with peace each bruised part. 

Till all my being seems to be 

Transfigured by their purity. 

[AtlatUie Monthly, for February. 

» 

How MucB WisiB AKB wB? — C. W. Johusou, 
in an article on phosphate of lime, in the Lon- 
don Farmer's Magazine for June, says, << There 
are yet men, I am told, in Sheffield, who are 
old enough to remember the time when the 
Yorkshire farmers were paid for carting away 
the refuse bones and iTory turnings of the 
Sheffield knife makers." 



Ih« KlflsiMi ef IgrisBltiinil Saptn. 

• Farming is a science, and is becoming more 
and more such eyery day — till eyentually it 
will be the chief science of the world, as it is 
already the most important, embracing many 
of the other sciences. And this science, like 
all others, must be taught, disseminated. This 
can only be done through the proper channels 
— schools, books, peri(^cals, lectures (public 
and private), and example. The latter is per- 
haps the most effectual way, providing always 
that the means of instruction be efficient But 
this must of necessity, in our present state of 
farming, be confined to isolated oases. This 
objection holds, in a measure, with respect io 
le^ures, and slso to books and schools. The 
great kver of the progress of the age, is the 
press ; and in its popularity is its success. If 
not abused, this is the most effsctoal instraet* 
or. We are glad to see the farming communi- 
ty so well represented. But agricultural jour* 
nalism is still in its infancy ; though it keeps 
pace with the progress of the science, which 
is constantly stimulating it. This impetus 
will sustain it, as it is founded in the interest 
of the farmer. Besides, the journal embraces, 
more or less, all the other sources of instruc- 
tion. It covers the whole field ; reviews and 
comments upon books, and gives extracts ; re- 
ports lectures; becomes teacher, even to the 
teacher, and the most welcome visitor at the 
college table ; most of all, it reports practical 
experiments and discoveries. These are the 
gold sands of the journal, which it regularly 
and immediately serves out to its customers, 
fresh with every issue : for there is constant 
progress and development. And it is all 
brought to our doors, and for a mere pittance. 
And this is not its end ; it remains with us, a 
library of constant reference. 

But agricultural journalism is not well pat- 
ronised. The reason is, its value is not imme- 
diately evident, tangible. It does not come 
with its profit wrapped up in so many bank 
bills. This profit is felt in the granary, in the 
market, on the farm ; seen, perhaps, years 
hence ; but generally little seen, if at all, in 
connection with the journal. Could this evil 
be remedied, the agricultural press would be 
established as a success. And it will come. — 
But the journals themselves must be the prin- 
cipal means to bring it about, by introducing 
gp*eater precision and integrity into their col- 
umns, which they may now lack, and directing 
themselves more pointedly, more searohingly 
to the interests of the farmer : in a word, ma- 
king the journal more efficient ; for the public 
mind must first be 'instructed, before it will 
know, and then it will be readily convinced. — 
There are many such now; but they are 
among the intelligent readers; and they are 
ly augmenting, ^d itis the journal that rapid 
educates them — the great lever of dependence. 
Deprive them of this, and they would be a rud- 
derless ship. As well deprive them of their 
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daily cap or meal. And the greater the intel- 
ligence, the greater the dependence upon this 
eooroe of inBtruction. Whj is this so? Be- 
cause they realise its benefit; they ealoalate 
it. And if not Jingling out each week or 
month as the paper is unrolled, the cash finds 
its way eTentually to the pocket, and the en- 
lightenment to the brain, which, independent- 
ly is a gain. 

We need not refer to farming, as practiced 
thirty or forty years ago, to conrince the read- 
er of the yalue of agricultural science, and of 
the journals that represent it ; nor to the su- 
])erior tillage of Europe OTer our own. This 
is eyident ; and is becoming more and more so 
CTery day. For light is scattered broadcast, 
and for a mere trifle— common as the light of 
the sun, and almost as cheap. And yet the 
agricultural journals are but sparsely distribu- 
ted, when we consider the extent of the farm- 
ing interest— the most extensiye of human em- 
ployments — the yital interest of the world, 
without which society would cease to exist. — 
Why is this so? Why is the great majority of 
the farming community still ignorant— still 
damaging the earth, and disgracing agricul- 
ture f It is pr^udice, based as it always is, 
on ignorance, and a stubborn selfishness. — 
Here is work for the journals — ^for the real dis- 
seminators of light, who do the work for the 
fanner. These should be encouraged. It is 
the spurious that are constantly in the way, 
reflecting a pernicious influence on laudable 
merit. And it is hard to get rid of the fungus 
growth, formed by the sham tricks of the day, 
in common with other spurious publications, 
and drawing their substance from the true 
journals. This is the greatest eyil the agri- 
ctdtural press has to encounter. Were it not 
for this, their success would already be com- 
plete, and the farming interest adyanced. — 
There is no remedy, howeyer. The croakers 
will always follow the singing birds, and di- 
yide their. f9od with them. However as light 
advances,' their chance improves. The crisis 
of the country, whatever else its efleci may be, 
will starve out these birds of ill omen ; and 
leave the field fresh and clear. A better day 
is coming for agriculture. Its march is on- 
ward, and cannot be arrested. To arrest it is 
to arrest life itself in the same degree. The 
journal, the real instructor of the farmer, is as 
certain of success, as of bread. It must be 
limited, however, because the science Is yet 
in its infancy. But eventually it will meet 
with patronage commensurate with the exten- 
siveness of the fanning interest. Its day is 
coming ; it has already dawned. We have in- 
stances of comparative success — not purely ag- 
ricultural, but mainly, and decidedly. As 
soon as the public become convinced of the 
utility, the almost absolute necessity, of an 
agricultural press, the day has arrived when 
the farmer's journal will be the peer of the 
newspaper. — VaUey Farmer, 



IgilMatwe aaA tk« Igilraltwiit 

Editor Fabxu: — Agriculture, one of tht 
most anoient, as well as healthftil occupations, 
lies at the very foundation of a nations strength 
and prosperity. Some at the present day, 
consider it an occupation fit only for the igno- 
rant and stupid; but many of the ancients 
considered it a high and noble calling. 

The Chinese, who, it is supposed have exist- 
ed as a nation for about three thousand years, 
hold a solemn festival every spring, at which 
the ruler of this great nation, the prinees of 
blood, the nobles of court, and some of the 
distinguished cultivators of the soil are present 
to celebrate the return of seedtime. The Em- 
peror takes the handles of a plough into his 
own hands, ploughs a few furrows, then plants 
a small portion of each of the staple grains of 
that country in the newly ploughed earth. 

At the tj/ne the Roman nation eigoyed its 
greatest power and glory, Agrionltnre was con- 
sidered the highest occupation in which man 
could be employed. The reason sO many at 
the present regard farming as being beneath 
their notice, is because it has not kept pace 
with the advancing age ; although there have 
been many valuable improvements in the mode 
of farming as well as in the implements used. 
There is room and much need of improvement 
in both, especially the former. 

It is urged by some, that farming is no em- 
ployment for the mental powers, that the ex- 
ercise is all physical; but one will readily see 
how groundless this objection is, when he con- 
siders that the farmer must know, if he would 
be successful what affords the most nourish- 
ment to his grain, that he may know what soil 
is best adapted to the grain he wishes to grow, 
or if not suited to the growth of his grain 
what will best prepare it. 

Let us look for a moment at Agriculture and 
those engaged in it, without prejudice. We 
find the farmer situated upon a piece of land, 
with a good house, barn and all necessary out- 
buildings, &c., suitable stock of sheep, cattle, 
horses and hogs, for without these he should 
not be considered worthy the title. In the 
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momiag wImb 1m rtws lid looks fortk upon his 
fields, And A feeling of delight mingled with 
thankfiklneflfly filla hiB heart. A few minntes 
Uter we find him attending to his etock. His 
horses welcome hi^i with a neigh ; and the 
sheep press around to Uok the hand that 
administers to their wants. In the spring, na- 
ture spreads her enchanting scenes before him. 
His fields are coTered with grain and grass. — 
His flrnit trees are loaded with blossoms that 
promise a fruitful harTOSt. In midsummer his 
situation is not less enyiable, and although he 
may be obliged to laboe hard, the scenes 
around him are such that he feels less fatigue 
than he would at other work. 

In the morning, as he goes forth to labor, 
gentle breeses play with his locks ; the lark 
and a thousand feathered songsters greet him 
with their sweetest songs and cheer him on in 
his task. As the day adrances, and the birds 
cease their morning anthems, he feels weari- 
ness coming on, when he straightens up for a 
moment's rest ; he casts his eyes around and 
a scene is before him which a king might en- 
yj. There stretches to his right for a mile, 
0Y«r hills and rallies, a field of half ripened 
grain waTing in the noonday sun, with here 
and there a dark cloud-shadow gliding orer it 
like the wing of oTening. To his left lies a 
field of com, its dark green leaves wrestling 
the wind. As he looks at these scenes in ad- 
dition to the usual emotions awakened by them, 
he anticipates a fruitful hanrest ; thus he soon 
forgets his weariness and turns to his task 
with new strength and seal. Autumn comes, 
loaded with ftruit for the farmer. His barns 
groan with their burden of golden grain ; his 
fruit trees bend with their load of precious 
fruit. Thus the farmers situation is not only 
pleasant and desirable, but one that tends to 
a reflectiye mind, filled with a sense of the 
gcodnesB and wisdom of the Author of nature. 

There is another feature in farming worthy 
of notice, that is, its independence. The 
farmer knows that if his business thriyes, all 
others thrtye also. As he seats himself at the 
table to satisfy the claims of nature, the 
thought that it is loaded with the productions 



of his ow« labor brings a satlslkotion whidi 
is neyer enjoyed by the man who is compelled 
to look to others for the neoessaries of life. — 
Moreoyor, this independence, in addition to 
the comfort which it insures, has likewise a 
tendency to increase the farmer's self respect 
and to deyelop that self reliance which is es- 
sential to true manhood. May we not conclude, 
therefore, in the words of Washington, that 
*< Agriculture is the most healthful, the most 

happy and the noblest occupation of man ?" 

* 
WATn, m., Jan. % 1882. 



[Trom Ooy. Andrew*! Heange.J 

Xassaohnsott's Agrionltare. 

The Agricultural interests of the Common- 
wealth haye been highly prospered during the 
past year. Their products are estimate as 
exceeding thirty-two millions of dollars. The 
season was propitious and the crops, with few 
exceptions, were abundant and profitable. 

The exhibitions of the Agricultural Societies 
as a whole were more complete and attractive 
^an ever before, while the interest manifested 
in them by the large attendance of people was 
never excelled. Under the encouragement of 
the Commonwealth, the smaller and feebler 
societies are gradually placing themselves up- 
on a more permanent and useftd basis, and it 
is believed that if the present fostering care is 
continued they will, within a reasonable length 
of time, attain a degree of strength and pros- 
perity which will make them self-sustaining 
and self-reliant Notwithstanding the pover- 
ty of her soil, in contrast with that of some of 
her sister States, the agricultural interest of 
Massaohusetts is one of the most important ; 
and ^e great and rapid development of her re- 
sources, through the growing intelligence of 
her husbandmen, as shown in recent years by 
the increase of ikrm crops, the improvement in 
the breeds of domestic animals, the produc- 
tion and culture of new varieties of fruits, all 
confirm the wisdom of that legislation which 
has encouraged the formation of societies for 
agricultural improvement, by the bounty of 
the Stote. 

Many additions have been made to the State 
Cabinet during the year, and the interest mani- 
fested in it by the large and increasing num- 
ber of visitors from day to day, shows clearly 
the practical value of the coUeotion in devel- 
oping a ftiller appreciation and knowledge of 
the Natural History of the Commonwealth. 

The State Board of Agriculture, sensible of 
the importance of having the elements of agri- 
culture taught in our common schools, made 
arrangements with Messrs. Geo. 3. Emerson 
and Charles L. Flint to prepare a text book or 
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MmiiuI of Agrionltim, eoH|nritttg wm& pre- 
Benting in an eUmenUry wigr the principles 
and practice of this art, including the compo- 
sitiott of soils and manures, the preparation of 
lands, the ealture of speeisl crops, the princi- 
ples of rotation of crops, the diseases and ene- 
mies of growing plants, the choice and man- 
agement of tuna stock, and Uie general econo- 
mj of the farm. This work has been execu- 
ted so as to meet the approbation of the Board, 
and their recommendation of it as ada]^ted for 
use in the schools of the Commonwealtk. I 
trust it will serre to help increase an intelli- 
gent interest in farming, and dcTelop the pro- 
ductiyeness of this fundamental pursuit of in- 
dustry. 

An undue proportion of the soil of our Com- 
monwealth is unused for any profltable pur- 
pose. This is in part owing to following the 
local traditions, instead of studying the se- 
crets of nature, and extracting her truth. — 
Much land now wasted might be used for the 
growth of wood and timber, yielding a crop 
once in twenty or thirty years, without much 
labor in its care ; and farms now of little pro- 
fit misht become profitable by the proper 
methods of adaptation, and the skill to diTersi- 
fy their cultivation. Fruits, Tines and yari- 
ous branches of gardening, may be largely 
cultiyated by those whose main pursuits are 
indoors and sedentary. And might not the 
study of nature awaken a taste for horticulture 
and the like, in our boys and girls at school, 
the results of which will be seen, not alone in 
the larger business of regular farming, but in 
a thousand humbler ways, adorning the yillage, 
the wayside and the cottaee home with beauty, 
giving fireshness to many jaded minds, besides 
increase of health, industry and wealth ? 



Loss by Selling Haj. 

In some remarks before the Worceater North 
(Mass.) Ag. Society at their exhibition last 
Autumn, 1&. Brooks of Princeton touched up- 
on this subject as follows : 

It was his belief that if farmers would ex- 
pend more of their surplus funds in improye- 
ments on their farms ; rear and feed a larger 
number of cattle, sheep and swine ; cultiyate 
more root crops ; expend a larger portion of 
their produce upon the farm, and rely for profits 
upon the sale of beef, mutton, pork, butter and 
cheese, they would by so doing find their ma- 
nure heaps constantly enlarging, their crops 
annually increasing, instead of diminishing, as 
they now do, by the practice of selling the 
crops off the farm, and placing the proceeds at 
interest, to be eyentually more or less of it lost 
by bad inyestments. M^y farmers bebeve 
themselTCS growing rich by selling their hay, 
especially if they purchase and return to the 
farm as much manure as the hay sold will 
make, and if they do not, their farms will 
soon bedome worthless, or nearly so. The ay- 



erage market price of a ton of good higr in 

Worcester county, for the last ten years, will 
not exceed fifteen dollars ; a ton of good hay 
will make more than two tons of solid manure, 
weighed when recently dropped by the oow or 
ox, but we will call it two tons. The liquid 
excretions discharged by an ordinary cow or 
ox, while consuming one ton of hay, with a 
suitable supply of water, will be admitted by 
all who understand the matter, to be equal in 
yalue to the solid. Thus four tons of manure 
is produced by a cow while consuming one ton 
of hay. Four tons of firesh manure is equal, 
by measurement, to one and one-quarter cords 
weighing sixty-four hundred pounds the cord, 
or fifty pounds the cubic foot, the yalue of 
which we will estimate at four dollars the cord, 
and one ton of good marketable hay we will 
call worth six dollars the ton, for feeding etock 
on the farm. If these premisee are correct, 
the amount will stand : — 

]>B. DtllTering one ton of hay aold..... tl 50 

** Cash paid for 1 and 1^ oordt of mannre, 5 00 

** Oarting four toiw, or 1 and 1^ cords of mao«i>« 

to lann, 6 00 

*' Yaina of hay for feeding itock on the Cum...... 00 

{IS 00 

Cb. One ton of hay sold, average price, .jflS 00 

■* LoMtobaUnce, 8M 

MM 

Thus we see, by the practice of selling hay, 
instead of gaining, as many believe they do, 
we are losing at the rate of three dollars and 
fifty cents for eyery ton sold. 

KiLLiKO Smttt IK Bbkd Oeain, Ac. — There 
is a simple and offectiye means of killing snAi 
in seed wheat, etc., withtn the reach of eyery 
practical cultiyator, who is not too idle or 
careless to use it with caution, namely, lye 
made fVom the ordinary wood ashes of the dai- 
ly fire. But there is danger in using it strong ; 
for if too strong it will kill the seed also, as I 
haye preyed. There is much difference too, 
in the ashes from different sorts of wood. 

The only safe way is to make lye some 
weeks before sowing your seed, from precisely 
the quality of ashes you will use in the lye for 
dipping the seed, and then sow small quanti- 
ties of seed, and set in a warm place to be sure 
it will grow. Eyen a weak lye will kill any of 
the parasitic insects which infest either trees 
or the grain of our farm or garden crops. To 
make this lye, the ashes are slmpy put into 
the water a few hours. I mean to try it on 
the pea bug, also, when he again troubles me, 
as I conceive a dose of it will be too caustic 
for his digestion. — J', W. Clarkfy in Country 
Gentleman, 

A solution of blue yitrol has been repeatedly 
recommended in the Fabxsb, and the experi- 
ence of those who have tried it, so far as we 
know, has proved its yalue. 
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a«od iMdr-lltlj Whiftt. ^ 

**What yon sow, tliat shall you also reap," 
is as tme in agriculture as in morals. It was 
once thought, and sustained by high authority, 
that imperfectly ripened wheat, if it would 
germinate, was as good as any for seed — and 
e^en recommended as better than good, plump 
kernels, as more seeds were eontained in a 
bushel. Experience proTes this notion falla- 
cioQS. We may as well expect a AiU sized 
Morgan horse f^om a Spanish jaokass, as a 
good crop of wheat from imperfect seed. To 
produce the beMt, we must propagate from the heet. 

In England, thci farmers take the sheaTes 
and whip them gently oTer a stone, when the 
best and earliest ripened kernels will fall out, 
which they take for seed. A better method is 
to go throagh the field and select the earliest 
ripened heads for seed, which will soon pro- 
duce an earlier yariety than the original stock. 
Such seed will also produce a crop ft*ee f^om 
smut. Bowing poor, half ripened, imperfect 
seed, is sowing smut and disappointment. It 
might seem that it would be an endless task to 
gaUier «iongh early heads for seed, but it re- 
qnires but two or three years to change the 
Tariety, and have seed enough and to spare. 

A wheat known in Scotland as the Hope- 
town wheat, and deemed an excellent and pro- 
lifio Tariety, owes its origin to an accidental 
circumstance, an observing farmer having re- 
marked a T«ry superior ear, fh)m wbich he 
piaked out ninety-nine kernels, and from their 
product come this celebrated variety. 

"To show the rapidity with which such seed 
may multiply, we gave an instance. A farmer 
in Cambridgeshire, England, in 1840, gather- 
ed eighteen very fine ears, the proceeds of 
which filled a common wine glass. These 
seeds he planted the following autumn, and 
produced one peck. This was planted the fol- 
lowing autumn, and produced seven bushels 
and one peck, and this produced one hundred 
and eight bushels and two. pecks, which was 
planted in 1848, and produced one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-eight bushels." This 
was the increase of eighteen heads of wheat in 
four years. Another farmer planted thirty 
kernels in 1889, which produced fourteen and 
three-fourths ounces ; this was sown, and pro- 
duced one bushel and one peck ; this produc- 
ed forty-five bushels ; and this, in 1841, pro- 
duced five hundred and thirty- seven bushels. 

It will thus be seen that the task of gather- 
ing the earliest ripened heads, and thus pro- 
ducing an early variety, is not great; and 
farmers will be well paid for the trouble. — 
They will get a variety that can be sowed late 
enough to escape the fly, and that will still ri- 
pen early enough to escape the rust. Try it, 
and give us the result. — Ohio Farmer, 



STOCK REGISTER. 



Vor the Fimer. 

%UA 9inwiwg in Stv MasitQ. 

[Letter from Judge J. O. Knapp of the V. S. Court.] 



We want the experience of sound prac- 
tical farmers on all agricultural subjects. 



Taos, New Mexico, Dec. 17, 1861. 
This place situated in latitude 86^ 80', and 

at an elevation of 8,100 feet, is enclosed on 
the northeast and southwest sides by moun- 
tain ridges which rise in many points to 20,000 
&et. On the remaining sides similar moun- 
tains just appear above the horixon at the 
distance of ftom seventy-five to one hundred 
miles. The mountains in the north are already 
whitened with snow as well as are the north 
sides of all. The ground here has been twice 
merely whitened in the morning, but it all 
melted during the day. And at*this time there 
would be no difficulty in plowing. In truth 
there has not as yet been enough frost at any 
time to prevent breaking the ground, although 
there have been firosts every night since the 
first of November. The great defect of this 
Territory is want of rain to produce vegetation. 
No crop can be raised without irrigation, and 
as that is dependant on the mountain streams, 
which are fed by the snews and showers which 
fiill upon the peaks and high ridges, the amount 
of arable land is very limited. 

PASTURE liAKDS. 

The pasture lands of New Mexico, on which 
the immense herds of antilopes and buffaloes 
once fed, are mostly situated on the east side 
of the mountun ranges. In the valley of the 
Rio Grande del Norte, above this point, the 
grass is found only in patches, and is very 
short, but is exceedingly nutritious. The 
grass on the eastern side is much more plenti- 
ful, and taller. All is killed by the first frost, 
or dryed up in the months of September and 
October. After which time the stock live upon 
the dry feed, yet the stock raisers can see no 
difference with their cattle in the amount of 
nutriment which it contains ; or if there be 
any it is in favor of the dry feed; the stock 
being in better plight in the opening of spring 
than in July. 
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SALT, TITMQinTiU 

Stock are reared wiUkoai any salt. The ex- 
tensfye plains of soda which is found in every 
portion of the Territory, answers as a substi- 
tute for that mineral. Horses are neyer hurt 
by it, but sheep and cattle are not unfrequent- 
ly killed with it, especially those which are 
kept in its neighborhood, only occasionally. — 
To allow sheep and cattle to come suddenly in 
contact either with the infloresed salt, or with 
water saturated with it, with empty stomachs, 
and to eat or drink as much as they please, is 
almost certain death to the animal within a 
few hours. With full stomachs there is less 
danger. The flocks are often driyen by the 
shepherds to the tetezquetOy or salt ponds, for 
the purpose of allowing them to eat and drink 
the saline matter. In such cases the shepherd 
causes his flocks to feed on the best grass he 
can find in the neighborhood, until about two 
o'clock in the day, when he starts them oyer 
the salt plain as fast as they can be hurried by 
himself and dogs, only allowing them to catch 
so much as they can get in the hurry. Next 
day they are again driyen across in the same 
manner. After which, or on the third day 
they are allowed to eat and drink as much as 
they please, always on a full stomach. With 
these precautions it sometimes happens that 
they get too much at first. Those flocks which 
are fed in constant contact with it, neyer hurt 
themselyee, although they haye no other water 
to drink. And eyen the shepherds drink it 
with impunity. To a stranger it operates as a 
powerful purgatiye, but firom which the party 
will recoyer in a few days. Tetezqueta is com- 
posed almost ezclusiyely of soda, carbonate, 
sulpnate, muriate, and nitrate, with a trace of 
nitrate of potash. And generally infloreces in 
fine needles, so light as to be insusceptible of re- 
moyal, without destroying the crystals. It 
efferreses strongly with acids, and is therefore 
used by the inhabitants in lieu of soda for 
raising bread. There is considerable differ- 
ence in the Mezqueta of different locations. 
Some is almost pure superoarbonate, while 
others is mixed in yarious but small propor- 
tions with the sulphate, muriate, or nitrate, 



and in some all are foand. In some places 
traces of lime can be discoyered, and in others 
alum, or saltpetre, or both. 

SHIEP. 

The great region for rearing sheep, com- 
mences on the east about the middle of Kansas, 
and extends west to the mountains of Califor- 
nia, and from the thirty-ninth to the twenty- 
eighth paralel, thus placing its center about 
two degrees south of this place. Still the 
northern portion is best adapted to the fine 
wools. There are now in New Mexico from 
15,000,000 to 20,000,000 of sheep, mostly of 
the coarse wooled variety brought originally 
from Mexico. The wool Is very well fitted for 
the manufacture of carpets and blankets, and 
ought to be in great demand in the States at 
this time. It is the Same as the Navigo Squaw 
uses for making her famous blankets, which 
are impervious to water and command a price 
of $15 each. There could be at least 10,000,- 
000 lbs. of wool purchased in this Territory, 
taken in the fleeces at the shearing places for 
six cents a pound ; while assorting, packing, 
pressing and sacking, could be done for a cent 
and a half more, and transportation to the 
Missouri river could be got for from four and 
a half to five cents. In short, New Mexican 
wool can be delivered in At chin son, Kansas, at 
twelve cents a pound. There is no market 
here, and probably 10,000,000 of sheep are 
never sheared at all. The weathers are eaten 
for food, and the ewes are kept to rear lambs. 
The owners always calculate on rearing as 
nmny lambs as they have ewes of one year 
old ; or doubling the flock every second year. 
The quality of the wool would be entirely 
changed by keeping only fuU blooded bucks of 
the fine wools, in the course of a few years, if 
the coarse wools were killed off for mutton. I 
notice one peculiarity in the mutton of this 
country. The tallow of the sheep is but lit- 
tle harder than the fat of a corn-fed hog in 
Wisconsin. On which account it is used for 
all the purposes to which lard is usually ap- 
plied. The same is tme of the suet of the 
beeves. This must be owing to the character 
of the grass. Sheep and cattle are always 
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under the charge of a shepherd and his dogs, 
and the former are moyed to different grounds 
almost eyery day ; being sometimes as much 
as 150 miles Arom their owner's house. Cattle 
are kept nearer at home, and generally eoralUd 
near the house erery night. 

Cattle are reared almost exclusively for 
market, though some oxen are broken to work. 
The oalTes consume nearly all the milk. No 
butter is manufactured, although it brings 
fifty cents a pound in the markets of the ter- 
ritory. Cheese is never manufactured, though 
the Mexicans make a curd which is kept until 
it sours, and is then eaten without salt. Cattle 
are uncommonly healthy, and heifers usually 
have calves at two years of age. It is safe to 
calculate upon one calf for every cow of two 
years and upwards, each year, so that a herd 
of cattle will double itself in two years and a 
half. There are many excellent bulls in the 
teTTitory, but the native cattle are very fine 
fleshed, though too heavy in the fore quarters. 

But I have already written too long for one 
letter, and must close. J. G. Khapp. 

Btook-BaiflUf^HoriM. 

Spike Harrow in Qtrmantown Telegraphy 
says: 

This, if not the moMi important, is <nu of the 
most important branches of stock raising. 

Every body likes to drive good horses, yet 
how few take much pains to raise them. 

It costs little or no more to raise a good 
horse than a poor one. Any one who owns a 
good sound mare may raise good colts ; they 
may not be Flora Temples, but, if a little care 
is exercised, will be good and may be excel- 
lent. Henry William Herbert truly said when 
speaking of the horses of this country, that, 
** If a horse will carry his rider without kick- 
ing him on his head, or draw him in his wag- 
on or baggy vdthout kicking it to shivers ; if 
he will go off at a walk, increase his speed to 
the top of his gait, and stop again when pulled 
upon without running away ; if he will hold 
back going down hill ; and more particularly 
if he wiB stand at a door without tying— he is 
held to be ftilly broken, and is willingly re- 
ceived, credited, and paid for as sueh." 

I will toppeae that the ikrmer owns a mare 
and wishes to raise colts. Too many will pro- 
cure the services of the nearest or lowest pri- 
ced (not cheapest) horse. This is a grand 
mistake with any kind of stock, and none 
more so than with the horse. The stallion 
should be chosen with regard to the mare, and 



kind of service desired of the offspring. If the 
colt is wanted for a common farm horse, for 
working and driving, then choose the horse 
accordingly ; if the mare be narrow chested, 
then choose a wide chested horse ; if she is 
short legged, choose a long legged horse. 

After selecting your horse, Uttie can be done 
until the mare is nearly ready to foal. This 
is a critical period both for the mare and foaL 
Moderatt work will not iigure even within 
twelve hours of foaling time ; but unless it is 
absolutely necessary, it should be avoided for 
a day or two. As the time of foaling approach- 
es, if the mare is worked, she should have 
more generous feed, for she has not only her- 
self to support, but also her colt. 

*' In warm weather a cool, airy place is best; 
but in cold weather, warm shelter but not 
cloMe, should be provided. A little extra care 
and feed at this stage will be amply repaid. — 
After this, nature should be allowed to per- 
form her task. As soon as the colt can stand, 
let it be handled and petted and even haltered. 
It is much easier to handle now than when one 
or two years old. It is better to allow it to 
follow the mare when she is at slow work ; the 
exercise will be of use to it, and it can obtain 
its food whenever it is hungry. 

Let the colt be accustomed to have its feet 
raised and struck with a hammer or stone ; let 
it be led about with a hslter or by the forelock. 
At this age punishment should never be re- 
sorted to, but rewards should be given often. 

This petting and handling could be continu- 
ed until the colt is two or two and half years 
old, then he may have the bits and surcingle. 
At three years old the gears may be put on 
him, a piece at a time, taking care never to 
frighten him with them. Before hitching him 
to the wagon, let him become accustomed to 
the gears and straps hanging about him. Let 
Let him smell everything about the wagon 
that he is afraid of. Place him alongside of a 
quiet horse, and if his former education has 
been properly conducted, there will be little or 
no trouble. Let him be petted and rewarded 
with a handful of corn or oats occasionally. 

Patience and good temper are now very im- 
portant items, and if the breaker lacks these 
two qualities, the colt stands a good chance of 
being spoiled. Learn him to walk fkst, for 
whatever habit he now acquires will mostly 
be permanent, or very hard to eradicate. 

Let him first draw the empty wagon down a 
slight grade ; then up it ; then with a load 
gradually increased ; but care should be taken 
not to continue the first lesson too long, or he 
will become tired and worried. 

One thing is certain, that care and patience 
at tills stage, will amply repay itself in the fu- 
ture. 

I>o not put him to hard work while young; 
a year's exemption flrom hard labor will add 
four or five to a horse*s life. 
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lor the Wis. Panner. 

" AbuMf of th« HorM.'*-A Poem of Piftj Toan 

Ago. 

J. W. HoTT, Esq., Dear Sir:— In reviewing 

Uie January No. of the Wis. Farmjbb, my eye 

reeied on the excellent piece entitled " Abuses 

of Horses" with the perfect drawing of the 

anioial. The picture is so truthfully drawn, 

and the setiment so humanely expressed, that 

I could wish it engraved upon the heart of every 

man who owns a horse. It brought vividly to 

my mind the following stanzas, which a much 

loved lady friend taught me fifty-two years 

ago when I was but a lad of six years old ; I 

have never forgotten them, and have many 

times in my life seen the **big tear" glisten in 

the hearer's eye while listening to the song. 

Although it may be called ** old," yet it is none 

the less truthful, and the crime of abusing old 

horses (if not old people,) is just as prevalent 

now as then. It is a crying sin, and the voice 

of every humane person should be raised 

against it. J. F. Williams. 

Mnu>UTON, Dane Co., Wis. 

POOR OLD HOBSB, LBT UIH DIE. 

Hy clothing was once of the lineey wool, so fine ; 
My mane hanging down, and my coat It did shine ; 
Bat now I'm growing old; my natore doth deoav; 
Ky master he doth firown. and one day I heard him say, 
"Poor Old horse, let him die." 

My keeping was once on the best of com and hay 
That grows in the fields or In the meadows gay. 
But now I haTe no snch keeping allowed me at all ; 
Vm finced to nip the short grass that grows aroond the 
wall. 

*< Poor old horse, let him die." 

My lodging was once In the stable tight and warm. 
To keep my poor bones and my flesh fh>m ell harm ; 
Bnt now I'm tamed out in the streets for to roam. 
To eadnre the winter's cold through hall, rain and snow. 
'* Poor old horse, let him die." 

" He's old and he's laxy, he's clumsy, dull and slow ; 
He eats up all my hay and he tramples all my straw ; 
He's neither fit to ride nor in the cart to draw ; 
Bo whip him, kill him, skin him, to the huntsman let him go. 

Poor old horse, let him die." 

My skin to the huntsman I fVeely now do gtvc ; 

My.flesh to the dogs, ibr they must also IWe; 

likewise these actiTe Unbs of mine that have run so 

many a mile 
O'er hedges, ditches, fields, through gates, and through 

the meadows toil. 

" Poor old horse, let hia die." 

Mankind are ungnteftil for serrloes, when past, 
Bzpoalng my poor frame to the cold winter's blast. 
I used to carry loads, to draw the cart and sled, 
But now my strength is spent, must be knocked on the 
head. 

** Poor old horse, let him die." 

When nature has done her best and her worst. 
She can do no more than return to the dust ; 
Bo do not take it wrong nor think It a disgrace 
If I compare B»r foelings to thoee o' the human race. 
** Poor old hoiM, let him die." 



Billet for SalMtion of Kale Aniwalti for Broediag. 

The first things to be considered in the se- 
lection of a male animal are the indications by 
which it may be possible to form a judgment 
as to his constitution. In all animals a wide 
chest indicates strength of constitution, and 
there can be no doubt that this is the point of 
shape to which it is most material for the 
breeder to look in the selection either of a bull 
or a ram. In order to ascertain that the ohest 
of these animals is wide, it is not sufficient to 
observe that they have wide bosoms ; but tlie 
width which is perceived by looking at them 
in front should be continued along the brisket, 
which ought to show great fullness in the part 
which is just under the elbows ; it is also ne- 
cessary that they should be what is called 
thick through the heart. 

Another indication of what a good constitu- 
tion is, that a male animal should have a mas- 
culine appeaeance ; with this view a certain 
degree of coarseness is by no means objec- 
tionable, but this coarseness should not be 
such as would be likely to show itself in a 
castrated animal, because it thus might hap- 
pen that the oxen or weathers produced f^om 
such a sire would be coarse also, which in 
them would be a fault. 

Another point to be attended to, not merely 
as an indication of a good constitution, but as 
a merit in itself is, that an animal in itself 
should exhibit great muscular power, or rath- 
er that his muscles should be Uurge. This is a 
usual accompaniment of strength of constitu- 
tion ; but it also shows that there be a good 
proportionate mixture of lean and fat in the 
meat produced f^om the animal, the musoles 
being that part which in meat is lean. 

A thick neck is, in both bulls and rams, a 
proof of the muscles being large, and there 
can hardly be a greater fault in the shape of 
an animal of either sort, than his having a 
thin neck. We are inclined to say, that in the 
new Leicester breed of sheep a ram's neck 
cannot be too thick. Other indications of 
muscle are more difficult to observe in sheep 
than in cattle. In a bull there ought to be full 
muscle on each side of the back bone, just be- 
hind the top of the shoulder blades ; he ought 
also to have the muscles on the outside of the 
thigh full, and extending down nearly to tlie 
hoof. It will seldom happen that a bull hav- 
ing these indications will be found deficient in 
muscle. 

As we are writing for the use of farmers, it 
is quite unnecessary for us to attempt a descrip- 
tion of what is considered a well shaped bull 
or ram ; it is obviously impoasiblc to express 
in words what is meant by good handling. — 
It is sufficient to say, therefore, that no small 
animal is fit to bo ated at all as a sire whose 
handling is not good, and that the nore per- 
fect his shape is tho better. 
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There are many speoiiios for the cure of hy- 
drophobia, but we have yet to meet a well au- 
thentioated case in which any nostrum has 
proyed efficacious in this horrid disease. Here 
is one, howeyer, giyen by an eminent French 
Physician, and reported by Galignani : 

" Dr. Sodet, late Chief Surgeon of the Anti- 
quaille, at Lyons, having remarked that a so- 
lution of perchloride of iron, applied as a ton- 
ic, was extremely useful in the treatment of 
certain disorders, was induced to try it also in 
the cowpox, and found, as he suspected, that 
the perchloride destroyed that yirus complete- 
ly. Encouraged by these results he deter- 
mined to try its effect on the yirus of hydro- 
phobia and with this view a series of experi- 
ments was made at the Veterinary School at 
Lyons, f^om which it appears that the solu- 
tion of perchloride of iron destroys the yirus 
of hydrophobia with certainty, if applied 
within two hours of the infliction of the bite. 
'It is highly probable that the effect would be 
the same if the remedy were applied four, six, 
or eyen eight hours later, but this requires 
confirmation by further experiment." 

And here is another : 

A Saxon forester, named Qastell, now of the 
yenerable age of eighty-two, unwilling to take 
to the grave with him a secret of so much im- 
portanoe, has made public in the Leipsio Jour- 
nal, the means which he has used for fifty 
years, and wherewith he affirms he has res- 
cued many human beings and cattle from the 
fearful death of hydrophobia. Take immedi- 
ately waftn vinegar or tepid water, wash the 
wound clean therewith, and then dry it ; then 
pour upon the wound a few drops of hydroch- 
lorio aeid. Mineral acids destroy the poison 
of the salyi. 



Bkbbdiwo fbox Young Animals. — We have 
often been surprised at the early age to which 
animals of almost eyery species are put to 
breeding by our American farmers. Indeed 
nothing is more common than to find ewes and 
sows under one, heifers under two, and mares 
under three years bearing young — a practice, 
which, however adyantageous it may seem to 
bo at the time, is nevertheless directly opposed 
to the dictates of phyuological science, com- 
mon sense and the experience of every care- 
Ail observer. Something may possibly be 
gained in numbers, bat much more is lost in 
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Fhiend Hott:— Should your space allow 
the following brief thoughts as they may be 
hurriedly penned, you may use them in some 
corner of the March number of your desery- 
ly popular and interesting monthly. The ar- 
ticle is not designed to open a controversy 
with any of your able and gifted correspond- 
ents, but to present a few thoughts relating to 
Horticulture. 

It is expected that farmers and amateurs 
will renew their grounds with fruit trees of 
such varieties as are recommended by your pa- 
per, sanctioned by its experienced contribu- 
tors. This being a fact and bearing directly 
upon a class of reading men and women 
throughout this and the adjoining States, it 
seems to me essential that just and true premi- 
ses should be laid down in meeting the in- ^ 
creasing hope and confidence of the communi- 
ty in Wisconsin as to ultimate success in fruit 
raising. The article headed **Low heads the 
best winter protection for Trees" particular- 
ly attracted my attention. Admitting the full 
import and inference contained in that article, 
and Wisconsin possesses naturally all the ad- 
vantages for successful fruit growing. Is that 
really so? or are there certain conditions of 
climate, soil, aspect, with the extremes of cold 
and heat peculiar to the West, which really are 
a barrier to the unlimited cultivation of fruit? 

^'Low heads" are what are recommended for 
fruit trees as well in Egypt, New York and 
New England as in Wisconsin. 

The fact of a winter protection in lew head- 
ed trees is a secondary consideration which 
should be allowed its full force so far as fruit 
trees are affected. Allow me to say, my im- 
agination is unimpaired, I think ; still I am 
unable to conceive of yery much thade being 
produced by bare limbs and twiggs of a fruit 
tree in winter. When I say to a man coming 
to my nursery for his 100 apple trees, that the 
low heads which he says, will be so much 
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trouble to him in plowing around, tkai they 
are the best winter proteotion ii is quite like- 
ly that the annual mulching of short manure 
around the tree will be neglected and that 
when one of those tnawlett winters again risits 
Wisconsin, his trees will suffer more or less 
according to the varietiet, regardlefs of the tops 
being high or low. 

I am relying upon an annual mulching, an 
annual washing of the trunks with strong soap, 
suds for winter protection from injury by cold 
and summer protection from blight and 

bark liee. 

So far, I am successful with a score or more 
of good varieties, and hare failed with three 
times as many '*low heads*' of yarieties un- 
suited to the peculiarities of the West. 

There is another item making a small show 
on paper, but really having more to do I be- 
lieve with tree-growing than any other in 
their cultivation, and that is pruning. No one 
thing is of greater iigury to fruit trees than 
severe pruning in spring by raising the tops or 
lowering them. It would seem almost incredi- 
ble that any one of your readers would need 
to be informed of the cause of the diseased, 
mouldy, rotten-hearted appearance of apple 
trees that have been trimmed and had their 
heads cut off to save their lives, seen of late 
years so commonly in Wisoonsin. 

The pruning my trees submit to willingly 
is in mid summer at the close of the first flow 
of sap. The wounds then readily heal the 
check a tree then, receives, be it one of the 
rapidly growing kind, is sufficient for fhiiting 
and ripening for winter. 

The having a desire for truth on these subjects 
that will guide us securely in enriching 
adorning and rendering attractive our beauti- 
ful State induoes a lively interest in all that 
pertains to my calling and the public good. 

Yours truly, H. a. c. 

WiimwATBB, Jul 11th, IMX 



There is nothing like doing things at 
the right time and in the right manner. Hor- 
tioultare, especially, can prosper under no 
other conditions. 



Sestoxlag Planti whleh h*TS ban alboted by 

Frost 

BY DANIKL BAKKIB, HARTrORD, 00 VX. 

During the present season a few remarks on 
the nature of restoring green-house and other 
tender plants which may be affected by f^ost, 
may not be uninteresting to some of your 
readers. 

Every practical gardener is aware that the 
application of cold water upon Arozen plants 
has a tendency to restore them ; but ftrom ob- 
servation I am under the impression that, 
through ignorance of the nature of applying 
the water, it is seldom performed with that de- 
gree of success of which it is capable. Heat 
exists in two states, viz., latent and percepti- 
ble; when any two substances of different 
temperatures come in contact with each other, 
the temperature of the one is raised and that 
of the other is lowered, until the two substan- 
ces become equal ; and if they are of equal 
density the temperature will be a mean one ; 
that is, provided that neither of those substan- 
ces undergo a change Arom solid to fluid, or 
from fluid to gaseous.' In this case, a great 
quantity of perceptible heat will be consumed 
and converted into latent heat; and if the 
change is from gaseous to fluid, or from fluid 
to solid, perceptible heat will be produced 
from the giving off of the latent ; thus, if equal 
weights of ice at 82^, and water at 172^, be 
mixed together, the whole of the ioe will be 
melted, but the temperature of the mixture will 
be 82^, so that 140 degrees are lost, or con- 
verted into latent heat If a tender plant that 
will not bear the frost, a Heliotrope or Pelar- 
gonium, for instance, be exposed to an atmo- 
sphere of 82<>, it will not be ii^ured, but if the 
temperature sink below that point, say 21SP, 
under ordinary circumstanoes, when there is 
the least circulation, the juices of the plant 
will become ftrozen, and it will be iigured by 
the application of peroeptible heat in its rising 
from 28<> to 82° ; but if the temperature, when 
at 28°, is raised by the freezing, when the act 
of freezing, by giving off latent heat, raises 
the temperature to the fireesing point, the 
plant is Injured. 

It follows, therefore, that the application of 
water should commence before there is any id- 
teration in the tem|»erature of the surrounding 
atmosphere; that is, in the morning before 
the sun*s rays shine upon the house containing 
the froien plants, or before a Are is put on, 
and continue until the temperature is raised to 
the freezing point ; but if the temperature of 
a green-house should be sunk to 28°, and a 
slight syringing of water applied only suificient 
to raise the temperature by the congelation of 
its particles to 80°, a great injury will be sus- 
tained, if left to rise afterwards by peroeptible 
heat to 82°, as the agitation which will have 
taken place among the plants will have more 
effectually frozen their juices. 

The water which is used should be but little. 
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if any, aboTO the freeiing point, or a« oold as 
can be procured, so that the temperature of the 
plant ahould riae firom 28^ to S2^, not hy the 
M>plioation 6f a warmer substance so much as 
t£e couTertittg of latent into perceptible heat. 
It is also of Terj great consequence that the 
leavet or no part of the plant should be moTed 
when in a frosen state, as the cellular tissue of 
which they are in a measure composed, being 
ef a Terj delicate texture, each ceHule being 
filled with watery juice, which becomes froien, 
the least bending of Uiat part of the plant 
would rupture the membranes, which are onlT 
(and in many cases not quite) elastic enough 
to allow ef the expansion of the water by frees- 
ing ; it is, therefore, obvious that, instead of 
the water being laid on by a heavy hoee, it 
should be done by a very fine syringe Uke a 
shower of dew. 

I hare put Uie above idea in as condensed a 
shape as possible ; I hope not too much so to 
be undtnU>od.'^fforHeulturut 



TktHarfiBMs ff l^ees not detarmSned by tlM 
fiaoaUty whare thqr wm Orovn. 

Error is hurt^l. But recently the delusion 
obtained that no good trees or fruit could be 
procured in Western nurseries ! Another quite 
as wide spread |s, that trees grown North of a 
given point are necessarily and permanently 
more hardy than those grown 3outh of it. If 
this be so it must beHn two, or one of two re- 
spects — ^the Tarieties grown must be hardier 
or the growth of substance of the trees them- 
seWes must be tougher and more enduring. The 
former is wholly accidental, and hence scarce- 
ly worth noticing l>ocause nobody pretends 
but tiiat the hardy Northern sorts, if included 
in a Southern collection will grow as well as 
at the North. The only point would be wheth- 
er they were to be found in any given col- 
lection. 

Is then the growth and substance of a North- 
em tree hardier and more enduring T It will 
be urged thai it is so because 1st, the growth 
is slower. 2d, that as nature fits the growth 
and tissues of every tree during the growing 
aeascn for the coming winter, and as a North- 
am winter is more severe, therefore the growth 
would be hardier exactly in the same ratio. — 
, To the fruit argument wo reply that the Bouth- 
€ra growth is not always fhster except as the 
■easen is longer; or if It be really more Tigor- 
ova it is also more mature, in fact reaOy sound- 



. 



er ; oftentimes because the trees while young 
are not killed back or made black-hearted 
by the severity of the cold. No one conver- 
sant with the facts on this point will 
deny this. Hence if it be an object to 
plant perfectly sound trees they are more 
certain to be found South than ^orth. Hav- 
ing superior, or say equal soundness, would 
they be likely^ maintain it ? If of equally 
hardy sorts and shape, they would, and by the 
Tcry law stated in the second argument by us 
conceded. Transplanted in the spring, by the 
next fall they would be adapted to their new 
home and become to all intents Northern — as 
we have repeatedly verified in practice. The 
second argument correctly applied can only 
disprove the propriety of making great and 
trying changes, asjof soil, climate and expense 
by fall planting which we by no means advise. 

Were our own experience admissible we 
would say that contrary to expectation we 
find soil, climate, hardiness and growth here, 
latitude 40**, 80^ after dight years experience 
almost identical with that of 42'' 4(K in Wis- 
consin where we grew trees IS years-HM that 
if there were radical differences against South- 
em trees for the North, it could not be estab- 
lished between these parallels. 

There is really much more difference be- 
tween Eastern and Western grown trees. Fift 
instance, the former grown on a coarser soil, 
in a moister air and more sheltered localities 
have more perpendicular roots, more slender, 
upright growth with darker bark, more incli- 
nation to become mossy and firmer, grittier 
wood. Nevertheless as we have seen above it 
matters not where a tree is grown mo ii it ri^hi. 
Let us not be understood however as under- 
valuing in the slightest degree, local establish- 
ments and well directed efforts in any quarter. 
On the contrary with the present popular mis- 
apprehensions so lamentably current on the 
one hand and the innumerable and most out- 
rageous deceits and impositions still praotibed 
on the other, there should be the highest confi- 
dence and the most substantial encouragement 
bestowed on all really worthy, permanent ex- 
periments at nurserying, especially under dlffi* 
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culties as in seyere climates. Till the whole 
subject is better understood, such must in their 
yery nature form the best popular safeguards. 
Alas that such should be so few and widely 
scattered 1 The trial of faith and patience and 
endurance has been in a great majority of 
cases too seyere, and so the great eyils remain 
as yet in a yery great measure uncorrected. — 
We haye always argued, (as we know must be 
right, ) that it is idle to attempt to grow orch- 

4 

ards where nurseries cannot be successfully 
reared. 

And now haying striyen to point out the 
wrong path, let us briefly sketch the right 
one. Ist, For any orchard or nursery plant- 
ing, for any change of locality with trees or 
plants especially to more trying climates, let 
all stress be laid on getting only of the yery 
hardiest yarieties and the most perfect speci- 
mens — sound, fresh, well-rooted, low-headed, 
free from noxious vermin — to be planted out 
in the spring. 

2d, Other things being equal, get your trees 

and plants as near home as possible. 

F. K. Phoenix. 
BLOoniiOTOif, III., Feb. '62. 



Last year a part was trimmed early and a part 
late, and that pruned late made but little 
growth during the summer. 

H. N. Langworthy had found that pruning 
pear trees when growing, always checks and 
often stops growth altogether. If large limbs 
are taken off old trees about the first of April, 
bleeding ensues and the wood decays ; but if 
done in April, the wood seasons before t^ie sap 
moves, and remains sound. 

Mr. Hooker agreed with Mr. Langworthy 
and Mr. EUwanger, and thought the best time 
for remoying trees was the present, or about 
the middle of winter. 



Best Time for Fnuing. 

[At the Animal Meeting of the Fruit Orower'e Society of 
Western New York, the following discasslon wae held 
in relation to the important work of pruning.] 



V. — What ii the best form, of an AppU tree^ and which 
U IA« time for pruning f 

Mr. Huntington said that in his early days 
he grafted a great many thousand trees, and 
had to take off many large limbs. In many 
orchards large limbs had been taken off by 
the axe previously, and he always noticed that 
limbs removed in the winter or early in the 
spring healed badly, often causing rot ; while 
those taken off when the leaves were out heal- 
ed rapidly, forming a lip of bark around the 
wound, and apparently without injury to the 
tree. 

Mr. Elwanger had found the latter part of 
winter the best time to prune. The wound 
then becomes calloused, and there is no bleed- 
ing ; but later in the season, when the buds 
begin to swell, if limbs are removed, bleeding 
often results and the wood becomes injured 
and often rots. If trees are pruned when in 
leaf, growth is arrested for the season. 

Mr. Fish agreed with the previous speaker, 
and recommended pruning in the winter. 

Mr. Sharp, the year before last, trimmed a 
pear orchard early, and got a good growth. — 



What ! '* Bizty Bntheli of Blaekberrim V* 

So says a correspondent (A. G. Hanford) 
was raised in " Michigan** the past season and 
brought **in Chictkgo Jipt dollan per bushel. 
Three Hundred Dollars per acre ! '* A-stonish- 
ing(?) And argues that ^* with a little care, 
all might add this delicious fruit to their gar- 
dens." Why? Because Col. Crocker succeeds 
admirably with them in Milwaukee. Now, Mr. 
Editor, we are somewhat skeptical in some 
branches of fruit-growing, and it often grieves 
us to see such a communication as the one re- 
ferred to from our mutual friend, published on 
page 57, Feb. No. It has a wrong impression 
— does more harm than good. The import of 
it is that Mr. Merritt in Michigan grew a fine 
crop; Col. C. in Milwaukee, only across the 
lake, did also ; and any one by laying down 
the canes north of Egypt can be like success- 
ful. Would to the credit of the State, climate 
and eoHf they might, — ^but such is not the 
case — in my humble opinion. No sir', it is no 
more designed as a fruit for the million (com- 
pared to currants, gooseberries and strawber- 
ries upon the western prairies) than Mr. Cham- 
berlain's *' moss baskets" of fruit are for every 
novice of an amateur. Our soil and climate are 
not the thing. We have watched its progress 
from i\A first introduction at the west ; voted 
it up and voted it down again, and down it 
seems to us it is destined to be to the m^ority 
of the State. In isolated localities where it 
may or does succeed, mark it as the exception 
and not the rule. A strip of land along the 
lake usually but a few miles wide, is found 
quite desirable for fruits of every class. In 
the village of Waukegan last summer we saw 
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the Lawton, as Mr. H. terms it, *' immensely 
fall," equaling anything seen in Western N. Y. 
about the same time. We also saw plants in 
Milwaukee which promised all that was desi- 
rable. A few miles Inland at Waukegan, 
not more than eight or ten, the Lawton is 
yoted a ** humbug," and plants dug up as cum- 
berers of th6 ground. A fHable day soil, well 
drained, seems to suit their nature. 

An immense amount of money has been ex- 
pended for the Lawlon in Wisconsin, and we 
would now dislike to see such inducements 
held out as to lead people to think that by 
simply covering the plants, such a "fortune" 
can so soon be realized. We have advised 
hundreds to this effect during the past two 
years. The day has come that Nurserymen 
and Frult-G rowers are looked to as a kind of 
"Fruit God,'* and it behooves them to mark 
well their doings, as well as to have an eye to 
the justice of the hereafter, and not always 
cater to "the popular taste" in supplying 
high headed trees, when "we believe, fruit 
trees of all kinds are greatly to be preferred 
with them quite ^o^-" ^- S- Lillet. 



Hjadntlu. 

Of hardy bulbs the Hyacinth stands deserv- 
edly in the front rank. While the tulip is 
more showy, the Hyacinth adds to great beau- 
ty the quality of delicious fragrance, in which 
the Tulip is wanting- There are three meth- 
ods finite oommonljt adopted in the ouUivation 
of the Hyacinth ; in glasses, pots, or the open 
border. For the op6n border, the manner of 
cultivation is the same for Tulips. In a 
thoroughly prepared bed, open and airy, but 
sheltered from cold winds, a fine assortment of 
Hyacinths will give much satisfaction. The 
following arrangement of colors we find in the 
Amerioan Agriculturist for October, credited 
to a British source. 



I>«'k -iin»«- I''8^* ^^^^ 
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When the flower-stock has attained a height 



of a few inches, it must be tied to a stick, and 
care must be taken to tie every two or three 
inches of growth to this stick, or a high wind 
will break the plant or bend it to the earth and 
destroy its beauty. An awning of thin muslin 
stretched over the bed in bright sunshine, win 
be found of much benefit in prolonging the pe- 
riod of bloom. 

The culture of Hyacinths in pots in the 
green-house or parlor is easy and totisfactory, 
as with proper treatment the bloom will be 
finer than in out-door cultivation from the ease 
with which the flowers can be protected from 
storms and other causes tending to injure 
them. The present is the proper time for 
planting in pots for winter bloom. The size of 
the pots used should be about five inches in 
diameter for single bulbs, and six or seven 
inches for two or three bulbs. The soil m^ 
consist of equal parts of good loam, leaf-moffil 
and sharp sand. The pots should have an 
abundance of drainage, and the bulbs planted 
so that the tops may be about half an inch be- 
low the rim. After planting they should be 
thoroughly watered and set away in a cool, 
dark place until leaf growth has commenced. 
The object of this is to facilitate the formation 
of roots before the commencement ofl growth 
above ground. If kept in a light and warm 
place at first, the leaves would immediately 
commence their growth, deriving their sup- 
port from the bulb instead of the ground, thus 
weakening it very much, a^d from which it 
would not recover so as to flower another year. 
When the leaves have made a growth of an 
inch or two they may be brought into the 
green-house or room, kept near the light, and 
if early flowering is not desired, in a eool place 
with abundance of ventillation. If they are 
desired to bloom early, they must be kept 
closer and warmer. Bulbs that have been 
planted in pots once should not be used again 
for that purpose, but may be planted in the 
border the next season, where they will do 
well, though not us well as freeh bulbis/as they 
are somewhat weakened by forcing. 

In cultivating Hyacinths in glasses, dark 
colored glasses should be selected, as the roots 
of all plants dislike and avoid the light. Fill 
the glasses with soft water to within a quarter 
of an inch of the bulb, but not touching it. — 
They must now be set in some dark, cool place 
until the roots have travelled half the distanoe 
to the bottom of the glass, when they should 
be removed to a lieht and airy place. The 
water should be changed every fortnight, 
using for this purpose Water which had stood 
in the apartment at least twelve hours, to en- 
sure that it shall be of the same temperature 
as that thrown out of the glasses. The roots 
sometimes become foul ; when this is the case 
the bulb with its roots must be drawn out of 
the glass, and washed with great care in a ba- 
sin of clear vrater. When the roots are clean 
they must be replaced with a great deal of 
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paina to aYoid breaking them. Whea the 
flower stems begin to appear the glasses must 
be frequently turned to keep the stems straight, 
as thej always turn to the light. The yigor of 
these bulbs is Tery much weaked when grown 
in glasses, so that they may be considered as 
useless afterwards. 0. B. h. 
» 

Ihe Boolittle or ImproTod Blaek Baspberry. 

A Tariety of the common black oap selected 
and improTed by oultiration. It is perfectly 
hardy, thrives under garden culture and» in 
any good eorn land ; is Teiy productiye com- 
mences to ripdn just after str&wbexries are 
gone ; and continues in use for two weeks or 
mone. 

Though not of the highest flayor it is a yery 
good dessert berry, excellent for cooking and 
beet of all for drying. From its juice a yery 
agreeable wine is'made. 

Like the Wilson's Albany among strawberries 
and the Concord among grapes, this is emi- 
nently thiT farmer'^ berry^ bearing neglect and 
thriying with the simplest culture. 

As a market berry we know of none which 
affords so sure returns for the required outlay, 
the fruit is easily' gathered, bears carriage 
well, and is of ready sale in our cities and 
yillages. 

For Held culture, manured, if the soil is not 
already rich, and ploughed deep, depth and 
riehneii being the sine quanon, now in raspberry 
culture. Set the plants 8 J feet apart in rows 
7 feet apart. Young plants produced from 
the tips are best, two or three in a hilL The 
roots should be carefully spread out and coyer- 
ed half an inch deep, being careftil not to in- 
jure the young sprouts. * 

The first season a row of com or other hoed 
crop may be grown between the rows, after 
which the whole grQund will be needed by the 
canei. Keep the ground loose and free of 
weeds by the use of cultiyator and hoe. Early 
in tammer mulch heayily about the hills, suffi- 
cient to keep down the weeds, with com stalks 
or strong manure. When the oanes haye at- 
tkined the higt of 8} fleet, nip the ends, which 
will cause the growth of strong side roots. .In 
early spring, shorten these to three or four 
eyes each. After the bearing season is oyer 



cut out the old oanes. Three to four thousand 
quarts may be regarded as a Uir ayerage 
yield per acre. The improyed black raspber- 
ry is now becoming quite abundant, and plants 
may be obtained of most nurserymen and at a 

yery moderate 'price. A. G. HAxronn. 

OoLxntBVB, Ohio. 

THE BEE KEEPER. 

— , ' \ . . ■■■■■»■■■■■■■■ ■■■- ■■» — M» ■^— ^^p^^ 

Care of Bees in Xaroh. 

So long as the cold winter weather lasts, 
bees should be disturbed as little as possible. 
They must not be allowed to starye, howeyer, 
while waiting for the honey-gathering season 
to come. It may be well, therefore, to htft the 
hiye, as the Hoosiers would say, in order to 
determine whether it be empty of honey ; in 
which eyent,' a sufficient quantity of angar 
candy should be put in their way. It will also 
be well when the first warm spell cornea— warm 
enough to tempt the bees out into the sunshine 
— to clean off* the bottom board and put the 
hiye generally in a cleanly condition. The 
bees will be thankful for it and will thriye 
correspondingly well. 

For the reason that breeding usually com- 
mences early in the spring, it is well to supply 
the bees with a quantity of dry, rye flenr, to 
serye them ihstead of pollen. It may be |fnt 
in shallow troughs about the hiye. When a 
pleasant day comes they will be yery likelj to 
find where it is and carry load after load into 
their workshops. 

»• Upward yentilation should be shut off as 
soon as the seyere weather of winter it fUxly 
oyer. 

Axioms fat B ee K eepers. 

Langstroth, in his work one " The Hiye ftnd 
Honey -Bee," lays down the following axioms, 
Which may weU be treasured up by eyery 
keeper of bees : 

I* Ist Bees gorged with, honey neyer yolunteer 

an attack. 
2d. Bees may always be made peaeeable by 

inducing them to accept of liquid sweots. 
8d. Bees, when frightened by smoke, or by 

drumming, fill themselyes with honour 

and lose all disposition to sting, nmlsM 

they are hurt. 
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4th. Bam dislike any quick moTementa about 
their hives, espeoially any motion which 
Jart their combs. 
5t]i. Bees dislike the oifensiTe order of sweaty 
animals, and will not endure impure air 
fVom human luncs. 
0th. The beekeeper will ordinarily derive all 
his profits from stocks strong and healthy 
in early spring. 
7th. In districts where forage is abundant only 
for a short period, Uie largest yield of 
honey will be secured by a very moder- 
ate increase of stocks. 
8th. A moderate increase of colonies in any one 
. season, will, in the long run, prove to be 
the easiest, safest, and cheapest mode of 
managing bees. 
9th. Qaeenleas colonies, unless supplied with a 
queen, will inevitably dwindle away, 
or be destroyed by the bee-moth or 
robber-bees. 
10th. The formation of new colonies should 
ordinarily be confined to the season 
when bees are accumulating honey ; and 
if this, or any other operation must be 
performed when forage is scarce, the 
greatest precaution should, be used to 
prevent robbing. 
The essence of all profitable bee-keeping is 
contained in Getters Gulden Rule : k»p touk 
STOCKS STBONO. If you cannot succeed in do- 
ing this, the more money you invest in bees, 
the heavier will be your losses; while if your 
stocks are strong, you will' show that' you are 
a bee-master, as well as a bee-keeper, and may 
safely ealculate on receiving generous returns 

ftron your industrious subjects." 

^ _^ * __^ 

MECHANICAL & COHH£RCIAL. 

« 

Sr. Hayet' Late Teyage. 

Since Dr. Hayes arrived at home he has 
been invited by the American Qeographioal 
and StAtistaeal Society, New York, by the 
Academy of Katural Sciences, the American 
Pliiloeophical Society and the Board of Trade, 
of Pliiladelphia, to give before them a summary 
of the results ef his expedition. These results 
have been stated as follows : 

1. A detailed survey of the west coast of 
north Baffin's Bay, Smith's Straits and Ken- 
nedy Channel, and the extension of the survey 
to the north of any previous exploration. This 
survey embraces about 1,800 miles, of shore 
line. 

2. The discovery of a new channel or sound, 
opening westward from Smith's Strait, paral- 
lel with Jones and Lancaster Sounds. 

8. A detailed survey of the coasts of Whale 
Sound and the coasts to the north and 
south of it. This survey embraces about (KX) 
miles of shore line. 

4. Surveys of glaciers, by which their rate 
of movement is estimi^ted. 



5. Complete set of pendulum experiments. 

6. Sets of magnetic experiments at Port 
Foulke, Cape Isabella, in Whale Sound at Up- 
emavik and Oodhavn. 

7. Topographic and hydrographic survey, 
including tidal observations. 

8. Largercollections of specimens of natu- 
ral history and geological and mineralogical 
collections. 

9. A continuous set of meteorological obser- 
vations. 

10. An extensive collection of Photographic 
views. 

11. The accomplishment of a more northern 
latitude than ever before attained upon land. 

12. Fresh confirmation of theories respect- 
ing the open Polar Sea. 



The PadiLo Telegraph. 

On Thanksgiving day, the 28th ult., says the 
Rochester l/nton, a large party of the woritmen 
engaged in constructing the Pacific telegraph 
firom the western borders to Salt Lake City, 
under the direction of Mr. Creighton, arrived 
at Omaha on their i%tum. The line had been 
constructed previous to July, IdOl, as far 
west as Julesburgh, which is on the Piatt 
Rives, 800 miles east of Denver. From that 
point ^ Fort Bridger, about 7Q0 mUea, the line * 
was constnieted by the party of which Mr. 
Starr was one. Mr. Creighton had from 76 to 
80 men employed, and they were divided in 
three trains.* The men of one train dug the 
holes, those of another cut down the poles and 
set them, and the third put up the wire. In 
the three trains thiere were about 76 wagons 
and 700 cattle, including a few milch cows, to 
ftimish milk for the men. The wagons con- 
tained from 86 to 46 hundred pounds each, 
consisting of wire, insulators, tools, camp 
equipage and provisions. The trsuis .were 
said to be the best that ever started over the 
plains — ih» oattle being excellent, the wagons 
good, and all that pertained to the comfort of 
the men was in keeping with the rest. Qood 
tents were provided, also cooking stoves, and 
idl the necessary utensils for providing meals, 
and — what was quite in keeping with these^ 
the best food that could be conveyed over the 
plains and mountains. 

The first pole was set on the 4th of July, at 
Jolesburg, and the last on this section at Fort 
Bridger, about one hundred miles this side of 
Salt Lake City, en the 16th of October. The 
diggers' train went ahead and got along at 
the rate of about twelve miles per day, 
digging about twenty-fonr holes for each mile. 
The tnin which put up the pojee only made 
about ten miles per day, and wan one hundred 
and fifty miles behind the diggers when the 
latter reached the end of the route. On the 
plains the digging was easy, and the work 
went rapidly on; in the mountains it was 
slow, owing to the rocky soil. 
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The poles were selected, cut, stripped of 
bark by the men, and were then drawn out by 
the cattle and distributed along the li^e. In 
some localities excellent timber was found in 
great abundance, hard pine being most plenty, 
Uiough some cedar was obtained. Bead or 
dry pines were often found in large quantities, 
some of which would make three poles of suita- 
ble site. In some localities the poles had to 
be cut in, Uie mountains, and hauled oyer one 
hundred miles. Each pole is twenty feet in 
length, and is buried four feet in the ground. 
Through the Rocky Mountain Pass, where the 
line runs, there are points where the snow is 
known to coTor the ground to the depth of 
eloTen feet. 

The line is well put up, and is as substan- 
tial as . such a line can be. It has a single 
wire, not exposed to damage from the falling 
of trees, as care was taken to ayoid every 
t^ing of that kind. 

The route adopted was mainly along the 
road, across the plains and through the moun- 
tains. To shorten distances, where the road 
ran in a serpentine form, the telegraph takes a 
direct line, following the general ooure of the 
road. The track pursued by the western 
trains oTor the plains is very crooked, often 
made so by the cattle dying in the path. — 
When an animal falls, its carcass is seldom re- 
moTed from the track, except as the woWes 
carry it away by piece-meal ; and the trains 
which follow turn out to aToid it, thus making 
a crooked track, for the bonee of thousands of 
animals lie bleaching along the great paths 
that lead fVom the Missouri to the Pacific. 

' The constructors of this line met with no 
hostile Indians, though they saw many of the 
natives along the way, and sometimes su£fered 
by their thieving depredations. The Indian 
Agent at Deer Creek, sixty-five miles above 
Fort Laramie, told Mr. Starr that one of the 
Sioux chiefs conversed with him about the 
telegraph project before the poles were set, and 
said that he understood that poles were to be 
set sixteen feet high, and strung with wires 
closely flrom top to bottom. As this would 
make a wire fence, all the buffaloes and other 
game would be kept from coming down to the 
south. He looked upon the project with dis- 
faror ; but when he understood that there was 
to be but one wire, and that sixteen feet above 
the ground, he was quite relieved of his fears, 
and appeared to be satisfied. Speaking of the 
manner in which the natives regard the tele- 
graph, Mr. Starr says the antelopes were timid 
and distrustAil. Herds of them crossing the 
plains would stop when they came to the tele- 
graph, and cautiously examine the poles before 
ye&taring to pass between them. 

lie stations of the telegraph operators are 
chiefly at the stations of the mail company, 
ttom fifty to one hundred miles apart. There 
are usually two or three persons at each sta- 
tion, taking care of the mules of the stage 



company, and these are all the society the 
operator has. The work of repairing the same 
must, for the present, at least, be performed 
by the operators going out when they find 
communication wi& the next station inter- 
rupted. The duty of an operator and repairer 
is any thing but a pastime, and to perform it 
well requires hardy, courageous men, who are 
not afiraid to be alone, and to contend with 
snow 8t43rm8 and whatever else they may meet 
in that vast wild region over which they must 
sometimes travel. The right men will, in time, 
be found in the right places ; and of the suc- 
cessful working of the telegraph to the Pacific, 
none are more confident than the men who 
constructed it, and who„ therefore, best know 
what obstacles are in the way. 



The First Steamboat 



We have not far to look for the first germ of 
steam navigation. That huge model, which 
appears to be a combination of two funnels 
and a number of chains woriiing over wheels, 
is the parent marine engine. As early as the 
year 1787, Patrick Mijller, of Dalswinton, Sect- 
land, engaged himself in making experiments 
with double and treble boats, which he pro-' 
polled, by means of wheels plaoed between 
them worked by manual labor ; in the follow- 
ing year he induced Symington, an engineer 
at Wenlock Head, to apply to it a marine steam 
engine he had invented. This engine propelled 
the boat along Dalswinton Lake at the rate of 
five miles an hour. This was undoubtedly the 
first attempt ever made to use steam as the 
motive power in a vessel, although it was not 
the first practical steamboat The engine, 
which belongs to the earliest history of that 
invention, is what is called an atmospheric en- 
gine, that is, the piston is raised by the action 
of steam, and then it is forced down by atmo- 
spheric pressure. The history of this curious 
parent of steam navigation is worthy noting. — 
After the trial in the boat the engine was re- 
moved to Mr. Miller's library, where it remain- 
ed until his death, in 1816; in 1828 it was 
sent by his son, packed in a deal case, to 
Messrs* Coutts & Co., in the strand, where it 
remained until 1837, and finally it found its 
way to a plumber's in Edinburg, who flung it 
aside with the purpose of melting it. Howev- 
er, the model Was rescued frpm destruction in 
1856, aivi was restored to its former working 
condition by Messrs. Penn & Son in 1857. — 
Once a Week. 



Sugar Imports. — The imports of Sugar in 
the four principal ports of the U. S. for the 
past four years have been as follows : 

1858. . I860. 1880. 1881. 
281,64. 298,420. 864,488. 288,979 tons. 
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OhMp ud ConTanlwt Hoow. 

A friend imUB TAquMlins thepublioalion of 
• pita "for a ooaTenient f»rm house, thU 
wonld OMt $800 or $1000." For hit Moom- 
modktioD »nd that of olhan who in»j haTe a 
Mw hottM in eont«mpUtioB, we fiiraish in this 
number an eograTing of a neat and liinple 
dvelUng which Bhoold be fanilt for just about 
tkatnuD. 

It doei not praaent a Tery Imposing appew- 
anae, bnt looka modeet and 0017, as an eigli 
hnudred dollar hoaie shotdd. 

Aa win appou by the fronnd plan, there 




Ib room below for a parlor in 'from, a bed-room 
in the rear of Ihis, and foe a diaiDg room, 



kidbhen and pantry in the wing. The pertJoo 

opens into both parlor and dining or Bitting 

>m, affording » pisaaant place for aitUng du- 

ig the eveninga of lummer, and a protoetton 

agalnrt the driving lUirma of winter. 



"I 1 i— — I 



The second Boor ie divided up into flre 
sleeping apartments — two oter parlor and 
family bed-room below, and three in the wing. 

If we were, eurseir, desiring to build in ae- 
oordanoe with this general plan, we should 
Incline to add another hundred dollars and 
make the chambers bigher~-cerlainly not less, 
than S feet; tbe lower etory being 10. 

In the next number we will furnish another 
"cheap and convenient farmhouse," costing 
$1000 to $1300. 
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THE MINER. 



ThoMiatr. 



Believing, first, that the mining intorette of 
Wiieontin rank only aeoond to the Agricultural, 
and Beoondly, that those intoresta would be 
promoted by the. record of important facts, 
discoTeries and statistics, we haye decided to 
open a Department for that purpose in the 
Farmbr, which being the only journal exclu- 
siyely deyoted to the industrial interests of the 
State would seem to do less than Justice to 
itself and to the undeveloped mineral resources 
of the State, should it fail duly to recognise 
this important source of our wealth and pros- 
perity as a commonwealth^ 

Henceforth, let it be understood, therefore, 
that all practical miners and scientific gentle- 
men who desire the advancement of our min- 
ing interests and who may be able to commu- 
nicate anything of value on the subject, are 
hereby cordially invited to make themselv# at 
home in this department of our paper. Pub- 
lished in convenient form for preservation and 
reference, we doubt not that some enterprising 
gentleman in each mining district, will gladly 
avail himself of its columns for the purposes 
above named. 



Kaolin, or Porcelain Clay— Beds of it in Wlseonoia 

Mb. Editob : — The Kaolin of which I spoke 
the other day, and upon which I promised to 
ftvnish a short article, is found near Grand 
Rapids, on the Wisconsin river. It was first 
noticed by Mr. John Poad, and others, who 
were exploring that region for Mineral Veins, 
and specimens of it brought back and present- 
ed to me. The. party afterwards sent a box 
of it to England to have it tested, and it was 
pronounced to be equal to the best English 
Clay. ' It may be necessary for me to say, for 
the benefit of some of your readei^s, that Kao- 
lin is the Chinese name for porcelain clay, 
that material out of which China-ware (so ex- 
pensive in this country) is made. 

I cannot speak of the geological position 
and extent of this clay bed as I would wish, 



not having visited it myself, but am assured 
by the parties who discovered it, that it is suf- 
ficient for manufacturing purposes ; and from 
their description, I have no doubt the beds are 
very extensive. The importance of this dis- 
covery will appear, when we eonsider that 
Kaolin is found in but very few places in the 
United States ; and nowhere, that I know o4 
in sufficient quantities, to justify the invest- 
ment of capital necessary to manufacture it, 
but hkre. 

I hope to explore this part of the State my- 
self sometime during the next svnmer, after 
which I shaU be able to furnish you with more 
extended and important information on this 

discovery. Johh Mumubh. 

lliso MAMa, f tb. 18, 1802. 

The Lake tnporior Copper Boglons. 

The Ontonagon Mmer gives the following 
statement of shipments from the copper mines 
of that district for the past season : 

JVirf tbt. Tom* V>», 

NaUodaI,... .V. 1,808,106 or 964 106 

MinnMota, 3,7W>S00 " 1,880 800 

Rockland, 088,064 "460 84 

Bvperior, 78^318 ** SB 1,888 

riiatgteel ....*. 8,080 •« 1 1,080 

NebrMka, 14,688 *« 7 688 

KnowltOB, tt,708 *• 11 700 

XrargrMnBlofl; 126,886 *< 62 1,806 

Bidgtt,« 68,188 ** 81 188 

AdTentnr^ 6,844 » 8 644 

TOltao, ^.... 4|446 - 3 465 

BobemUn, 16,100 " 7 1,160 

Total, 6,820,731 ** 3,460 781 

In looking over some statistics of production 
of the mines of this region, we had the curios- 
ity to compare the increase therein shown with 
the increase of popiJation. We find that in 
1854 the population of the two copper counties 
of the Upper Peninsula (Houghton and Ottton- 
agon) was 7,985; the production of ingot cop- 
per was 1,488 tons, and the value about $4M,- 
200. This would give a yield of 878 Ibo. to 
every man, woman and child, making each one 
a produoar to the amount of $76 60. In 1860, 
after an interval of six years, we find the 
population amounting to 13,810 souls, produofaig 
6,000 tons ingot copper, worth $2,400,000.— 
This is at ihe rate of 866 lbs., or $178 fO to 
each individual. The incmase in the mx yiars, 
as exhibited by the above figureo, is, for the 

Sopulation,' about 74 per cent. ; fiur the pro- 
uction and value, 810 per cent 
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Pirol Wbiti«y'i •orvvy of tlM LMd UaM— tint 

▼OL of tlM QMlD(iMl liffOrt «f mMOBlU« 

ThVn U M oldadftgo to tho offoot, that, if 
wo omploy a doctor we should not roftiso to 
toko kio modioino. But, unlesB wo aro mioto- 
kon oither in the chorootor of the Goologioal 
Boport juit published or os to the settled con- 
mictions of proodool miners in tho Load Region 
of Wisconsin, a miyoTitj of those most directly 
ooncomed in the progress of the mining inter- 
oflta will find, it diffiouU to accept tho conclu- 
sions gf Prof. Whitney in relation to the lead- 
bearing character of tho Lower Magneoian 
Iiimootono. 

it is noTertheless true that the State can 
afford to know the facts, and if there is roaUy 
no load in tho lower rooks, or if there be not a 
sufficient qnantity to warAnt iht expense of 
working tho mines to that depth, the sooner 
we And it oat the better. It should not be for- 
gotten, however, that proTious explorations 
have led to directly opposite conclusions, to- 
wit : that there aro undoubtedly immense quan- 
tiiioo of workablo mineral in that rook. 

The question at issue is one of great import- 
ance to onr State, and it is hoped that tho 
Proftflsor has not boon influenced by pro-con- 
o^Tod notions to take a position which the 
faota win not fkilly warrant. Tho mining ex- 
perience in England stands in faror of the 
lower deposits, and there are said to have boon 
diooovorieo of load in tho Lower If agnosian, 
where it crops out along the streams ; so that 
practical miners may reasonably be oxpopted 
to bo skeptical as to the soundness of Professor 
W.'s conclusions until' oxtensiTO and well di- 
rected explorations in tho lower rook shall 
have been made with inyariably negatiyo re- 
sults. ' 

Of the Report as a whole, and upon this 
particular subject, we shall take occasion to 
speak more folly wheft we haye giyen it a more 
thorough examination. It is handsomely print- 
ed on ozoellent paper, with nnmorous wood 
engrayings and maps, and, if scientifically 
oorroot, will bo an honor to the State. 



SCEENCB, ART, STATISTICS. 

Tho Antio XqpoiitiMi of latO. 

orrioiAL AcoouHT or ran b^xht yoTAOx or 

THS UmXXD STATES, BT DR. HATXS. 

[Omclodtd from Veb. Na] 

Hy party being necessarily small, I could 
not send into the field more than a boat's crow 
of able-bodied men, and theeo I had always 
considered as merely auxiliary to the dogs, 
and, without the dogs, altogether unayailable 
for the seryices to be performed. 

My anxiety was fully shared by Mr. Sonn- 
tag, the astronomer of the expedition, and my 
able second in command. He early yoluntoer- 
ed to go south to endeayor to open communica- 
tion with tho Esquimaux of Northumberland 
Island, with the hope of obtaining dogs* His 
former experience when with Dr. Kane had 
familiarised him with all the phrases of Arctic 
trayel, and no one oould have been bettor fitted 
for the tho task. Besidee the usefulness of 
the proposed Journeys, it, was peculiar]^ in 
harmony with his actiye and enterprising 
spirit* .His oiTer was accepted, and he left 
the yessel on the 22d of December, with a 
sledge and nine dogs, accompanied by tho Es- 
quimaux. Hans, intending to make the journey 
and rotun^ during tho moonlight period then 
setting in. It is my sad duty to inform you 
that ho died while absent 

It appears, from Hans' report, that tho im- 
mediate cause of Mr. Sonntag's death was cold. 
Hans, upon l^s return, stated that they tray- 
ellod the first day to Sutherland Island, where 
they camped in a snow hut, and wore there 
detained two days. Their next camp was at 
Soilialik, a deserted Esquimaux station on the 
coast> fifteen miles bdow Capo Alexander, 
where they built another snow hut. They set 
off next day directly for Northumberland Is- 
land. The ice, although ooyored with a light 
snow, appeared to be sufficiently strong. Mr. 
Sonntag walked in adyance of tne sledge, and, 
when about fiye miles from the land, he came 
upon thin ice, and broke throuffh. Hans as- 
sisted him out of the water, and they immedi- 
ately put back for Sorfalik. Before that place 
was reached Mr. Sonntag was insensible, and 
he died soon afterward. His remains were 
subsequently brought to the yessel, and were 
interred near the obsenratory. 

Hans succeeded in reaching the Esquimaux ; 
but by oyer-driying and iigudioious manage- 
ment, fiye of the dogs were killed, and the re- 
maining four were permanently injured. I 
J had now only six animals. Tho Esquimaux 
came to the yessel some weeks later, and Arom 
them I obtained by* purchase a sufficient num- 
ber to make two teams 'Of seyen each. 

It was not until late in March that the ice 
formed around Cape Ohlsen,' and the land bo- 
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ing too motintidiioaB for stedge trayelling, I 
was not, until that time, able to set out north- 
ward. At that period I made a preliminary 
journey to Fog Harbor, and thtre eetabliahed 
a prorieion depot. I ayailed myself of this op- 
portunity to Tisit Rensselaer Harbor, ift. 
Kane's winter quarters. No Testlge of the ad- 
Tance was disoorered. She has probably 
drifted out to sea with the ice. I>uring this 
journey the coldest temperatures of the cruise 
were reoorded. On one day the thermometer 
8Mik to 06} degrees, and on another to 68 de- 
grees below zero. We camped at night on this, 
a« well as on all subsequent journeys, in the 
snow hut of the Esquimaux. 

ActiJe preparations had been making since 
January for the spring campaign, and we were 
r«ady for the final start on the 4th of April. — 
The ohief equipment oonsisted of a metalio life- 
boat, twenty feet in length, mounted upon 
runners, proTisions for a boat's crew of six 
persons for fire months, prorisions for seren 
persons and fourteen dogs for six weeks, to- 
gether with a careful allowance of f\iel for the 
above named period. We started Arom the 
▼essel on the above-mentioned date, with our 
entire equipmeni, the boat and its cargo be- 
ing drawn by the whole available ship's com- 
pany and fourteen dogs. Mr. Radoliff, with 
two men, were left in charge of the vessel. 

Upon reaching Fog Harbor we made nearly 
a due north course, intending to reach the 
west coast and travel thence upon the land ice. 
We soon encountered hummocxed ice of extra- 
ordinary thickness, through which it was often 
necessary to break a passage with axes and 
shovels. It finally became evident, firom the 
slowness of our prog^ss, that the entire sum- 
mer would be consumed in reaching the west 
land, even if the boat could be transported to 
it at ikll. Being well assured that nothing 
could be accomplished with the boat expedi- 
tion, I sent the main party back on the 28th 
of April, and continn^ northward with three 
oompanions and two sledges. 

The ice grew worse as we advanced, and we 
were fourteen days in reaching the west coast, 
a distance, in a direct line, of only forty miles. 
From this fact you can form some estimate of 
the oharacter of the ice over which we travel- 
led. The severity of the labor broke down the 
dogs and I was compelled to feed to them a 
double ration, thus consuming rapidly the 
provisions, and proportionally shortening my 
northward journey. Reaching the west coast 
at Cape Hayes, we travelled along the land 
through Kennedy Channel until the 18th of 
May, when, our provisions being exhausted, 
we were compelled to turn our faces south- 
ward. The latitude attained upon that day* 
was 81 degrees 85 minutes, a degree of north- 
ing which I believe not to have been exceeded 
or equalled by any explorer except Sir Edward 
Panry. The land was taken possession of in 
the name of the United States, with the usual 



forms, And the flag which was used upon the 
occasion has covered the most northern known 
land upon the globe. 

Although thus early in the season the4o6 in 
Kennedy Channel was everywhere much de- 
cayed and unsafe, and in some places was en- 
tirely gone. In one extensive pool a fioek of 
water-fowl was disoovertfd. I entertain no 
doubt that the ice of Kennedy Channel was 
broken up and dissolved at a very early period 
of the summer. It was in this channel that 
Dr. Kane discovered an open sea, at a period 
of six weeks later, in the summer of 1854. — 
Before reaching the vessel I lost all but seven 
of the remaining dogs, and the ioe having bro- 
ken lip around Cape Ohlsen, further explora- 
tion to the northward was impossible during 
the present season. 

The six weeks subsequent to my return 
to Port Foulke were occupied in pre- 
paring the vessel for sea, in completing some 
unfinished surteys, in making magnetic and 
other observations, in oolleoting specimens of 
natural history, in photographing the scenery 
and objects of interest in the vicitiity. The 
schooner had been much damaged by the ioe 
encounters of the previous summer, and it was 
found impossible to restore, her original 
strength. Being without a carpenter, a large 
share of the labor of repairs fell upon Mr. 
McCormick, the sailing-master of the expedi- 
tion, of whose ready ingenuity and practical 
skill I cannot too warmly express my aoknowl- 
edgements. The ice broke up around the ves- 
sel on the 10th of July, and we put to sea on 
the 14th. 

After much difficulty and two trials we 
reached the west coast, twelve miles south of 
Cape Isabella, and, being unable to pass the 
cape, we dropped anchor, and on the 28th I 
made a journey to the north side of the cape 
in a whale-boat, and from an elevation of six 
hundred feet obtained a view to the northward. 
In that direction, fifteen miles above Cape Isa- 
bella, the ice was solid and unbroken as far as 
the eye could reach. ' 

To the eastward the paok ice was heavy and 
impenetrable. To penetrate the strait under 
these circumstances, with the view of reach- 
ing a practicable point for future sledge opera- 
tions with my reduced force, (for I had now only 
five dogs,) was clearly impracticable, and be- 
lieving that I was not justified in incurring the 
heavy expense of another year's absence with- 
out a prospect of correspondins results, I re- 
luctantly abandoned the field and turned 
southward. 

Taking Whale Sound on the way, I comple- 
ted the survey of that remarkable inlet, and 
obtained there an excellent set of magnetio 
determinations and some photographs of the 
natives, the glaciers and other objects of in- 
terest. 

After boring through the ice of Melville 
Bay. for 150 miles, we reached the southern 
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water, snd entered the harbor of Upper Nayik 
OB the 14ih of Amsuet. There we remained 
ten days* engaged during that time in yarions 
scientific explorations. On the Ist of Septem- 
ber we reached Corham, or Lieyely, and were 
there similarlj occupied. We were readjr for 
eea again on the 6th, but a succession of south- 
westerly gales detained us until the 17th, 
when we again put to sea, and haying a fair 
wind, we were, on the 22d, 200 miles to the 
■ouUiward of Cape Farewell. From that time 
until the 9th of October we encountered con- 
stant sontherlj weather, with frequent gales. 
When oif Halifax we sustained serious damage, 
and were obliged to put into that port for re- 
pairs. We are now again ready for sea, and 
expect to leave this port to-morrow. 

I haye to regret that we could not accom- 
plish a greater northing, but' situated as we 
were, with Smith's Strait to cross, and with a 
small force at command, I can but regard the 
summer exploration as fortunate and success- 
ful. The field of research, although more limi- 
ted than I had anticipated, was, however, new, 
and my obserrations in different departments 
of physical and natural science will, I feel as- 
suj^, meet the approbation of the patrons of 
the expedition. 

I am well satisfied that they will be found 
fUUy to justify the labor and expense which 
they have cost. The unfortunate accident 
which occasioned the untimely death of Mr. 
Sonntag caused a serious loss to the expedition. 
The system of obseryatiens and experiments 
which we had planned in concert had already 
accomplished important additions to Arctic 
science, when death deprived me of his in- 
valuable assistance ; and with the duties inci- 
dent to Arctic exploration in the field pressing 
constantly upon me, I was not always able to 
execute the plans which we had devised. My 
officers, however, on all occasions contributed 
their best assistance, and I was by them re- 
lieved of many onerous duties. I am especial- 
ly indebted to Mr. Radcliff, assistant astrono- 
mer, for his sealous assistance in the work at 
the observatory, and for his assistance in ta- 
king photographie views; and to Messrs. 
Knorr and Starr I owe obligations for valuable 
aid in collecting specimens of natural history 
and other scientific duty. 

I will mention, in conclusion, that 1 am still 
of opinion that Smith's Strait can be naviga- 
ted with steam. Under sails alone I am satis- 
fied that it cannot. It is my hope to be able 
to renew the attempt with a small steamer. — 
With this view I have left some stores at Port 
Foulke and at Upper Navik. 

With the hope that this may find you in the 
ei^oyment of health and happiness, I remain, 
very sincerely, your friend and servant, 

J. J. Hatrs. 

To Henry Grinnell and others, New-York, 
Committee on behalf of the American Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Society. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

llM''lqpmMlDMr/*alwak«beli]Mcirft0lMttd1 

Mm. Editok: — The farmer, although com- 
pletely dependent on Kature and her laws, is 
generally ignorant of them — sometimes to an 
incomprehensible degree. Perhaps this is not 
so much to be wondered at, from iik9 fact that 
educated men sometimes teach them with ar- 
guments calculated to mislead the ignorant, the 
most absund doctrines, which are oftentimes 
productive of the most mischievous results. 
These arguments haye weight with the fkrmer 
in a great many cases, ftrom the fact that they 
are made by men who have the reputation of 
being scientific, and who are supposed to un- 
derstand the subjects of which they speak. 

A lecture on destructive birds (including the 
Sapsucker Pieut tfillotusy) delivered by Dr. Hoy 
of Racine before the Illinois Horticultural ISo- 
ciety, is an illustration of this fact and another 
instance in which carelessness or ignorance is 
allowed to circulate doctrines unsound or false 
in character and misehievons proportionately 
to the faith with which they are received and 
the oredibility of the authority by which they 
are advanced. 

This lecture is reported in the '* Illinois 
Farmer,'* Vol. VII., No. 1, page 17. 

The Dr. illustrated the lecture with speci- 
mens of birds, insects and sections of wood. 
After describing the Sapsucker and mentioning 
the different birds, it could not and should not 
be confounded with, he remarks that tome natur* 
alUU contend that this bird is insectivorous, 
but he affirms that although **it may occasi- 
onally take up a beetle, its food is the liber 
and cambium bark of trees, and his drink the 
sap, hence its name the Sapsucker ;" the Dr. 
then describes soifte of its habits as follows : 

''The Sapsucker is a migratory bird, and 
arrives in Racine, Wis., about the 15th day of 
April, not varying more than five days. On 
his arrival he attacks the sugar maple, pine, 
spruce and silver poplar ; but the sugar maple 
is the favorite* at this time. He also attacks 
thrifty growing fhiit trees. The damage to be 
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^pardtt^ aiBftintt nt Utis ti«ie mcppf parlioularly 
is to the poplart ftnd maples. About the last 
ot Juae they Mvn to the deei> weed to breed, 
from which thejr make dsilj forays to the orch- 
ards and gardens, doing more or less damage. 
After the breeding season is over, the old birds, 
with their broods, return to the fields, orchards 
and gardens of the farmers and others and go 
quietly to work to destroy thousands of valua- 
ble fruit, shade and ornamental trees. Return- 
ing with the new recruits, they attack the 
apple, the pear and the mountain ash with a 
Tigor that, unless they are killed at the outset, 
an immense number of yaluable trees will be 
killed or' seriously ii^jured. While in the deep 
forest he lives on the ironwood and lynn, 
mainly, as these trees furnish sap and an 
abundance of cambrium or cambium and liber. 
Yet they prefer the smooth, thrifty trunks of 
fruit tree, as is proved by their daily visits to 
the orchards." Dr. H. then repeated his re- 
commendation to destroy them on every occa- 
sion. 

The above renaarkable statonents seem to 
be uttered in good faith, but they oould not 
certainly result firom the personal observation 
of the doctor regarding the habits of this bird, 
but must rather be a lingering remnant of that 
superstition which farmers have nearly and 
naturalUta antirtly done away with. I am per- 
suaded that if the doctor had but given his 
attention for one hour to this bird as it works 
actively in the orchards and woods, he would 
never have made the above assertions ; but it 
is to these careless and inconsiderate opinions 
which men of education promulgate without 
regard to facU that the farmer owes his igno- 
rance of nature, and which render so many of 
his operations unsuccessful. I^he Hairy Wood- 
pecker, Pieut villo4us, is called the Sapsucker, 
from the belief that it sucks the sap of trees ; 
but that is a mistake, as an hour's observation of 
the habits of this bird will decide ; and if this 
is not satisfactory, let the obsa>ver kill one of 
them and open its crop, and he will find there 

nothing but insects, their larvn and eggs: 

that it feeds on the liber and sap of tr^w is 



disproved by the fa^t Chat it works aa actively 
on dead limbs of trees, wood pilea, ftnce posts, 
&e., in which therei could not possibly be a 
drop of sap, and by the invariable absenoe of 
either in the crop. The perforations in the 
bark which this bird makes are done while It 
is searching for insects and their larvsi ; while 
thus engaged it labors with much energy and 
activity, frequently spending several minutes 
at one spot, rather than suffer the vermin, 
which are concealed beneath the bark, to con- 
tinue their work of destruction unmolested. 
On such occasions it becomes so intent on its 
occupation as to allow one to approach quite 
near the scene of its operations, and it may 
often be seen drawing out the larva from the 
holes it has made and swallowing them. 

The insects both in the larva and perfect 

state which it destroys are all greatly injurious 

to fruit and forest trees; among the former 

may be mentioned the apple tree borers of 

which two species attack the smaller limbs and 

branches, and one or more the trunk ; the peach 

and pear tree borers, and multitudes of small 

insects which mine the bark and otherwise 

injure the tree. Forest trees are perforated in 
various directions by coleopterous larvae which 
utterly ruin the wood for anything but fViel. 
Such is the immense reproductive power of 
these insects that unless their numbers were 
diminished greatly by this family of birds, the 
immense forests of this country would be com- 
pletely destroyed, at least for timber purposes. 
I do not intend in this short, hastily written 
paper to enter into details regarding the Affer- 
ent insects which are destroyed by the wood- 
peckers, nor the methods and amounts of 
injuries which they do. I wish ' merely to call 
the attention of the fhrmer to the Cact that 
these birds are his friends Instead of his ene- 
mies, (which he can prove with very little 
trouble) and that he should protect them and 
encourage them in the work which nature has 
designed them for, and which they are willing 
to perform. B. A. Samvsls. 

BoeroR, IUm., V«b. Mk, 186ft. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

Writtaf in «u CtBunon lobMls. 

The Tftlue to the world of the art of writing, 
cannot be egtimated. That- the rapid progress 
now made in oiTiUsed nations depends, to an 
unlimited extent, upon written language, will 
be generally admitted. 

It is not neeoeesary, in this age, to speak or 
write of the importance of this branch of com- 
mon school study, for all must know and feel, 
to a great extent, its necessity. But the ques- 
tion is, how shall we, how shall our children 
be instructed in this important branch. It is 
expected that the masses in our State will receiye 
their instraetion in the common school, under 
the free school law, which proTides, without 
qualitcation, for the instruction of erery child 
in the State, over four and under twenty years 
of age, in all the common English tranches. — 
It is expressly stated that writing shall be 
taught in every district school in the State ; 
and this is a grand proTision of the law, and 
should be thorou^ly executed. But from some 
cause, writing is shamefully neglected in many 
of our schools ; this is not as it should be, for 
the ' masflffli are dependent npon the common 
school for all the inatraotion th^ will receive 
in writing. Some may say that it would be 
better to attend a sohool established expressly 
for the porpoee of gWing instruction in this 
particular branch. This, perhaps, would be 
the better plan A>r those who may think thea^ 
sel'vea able to snstain the extra school ; but it 
is no argument in ikvor of omitting it in the 
conuDon school, for under sueh cireumstanees, 
Tery many, who would otherwise become good 
writers, would know but very little of this use* 
fsl art. .Pistrict Boards and parents thould 
give snficient attention to this matter — see that 
an eppertnnity to write in their sohool is o Ar^ 
•d to erery child who may be old enough to 
learn to writer notwithstanding the opinions of 
some who think thai it may ereata too much 
diiturbance in the school roOkn. 

Sfery. well-regulated sohool, with a life and 
systematic teacher, may hare as much system. 



order and time in the exercise of writing as in 

any other exercise. Parents, it is for you to know 

that ydvr ekOdrm are being properly instructed. 

It is th% business of the teacher to instruct, but 

yours to know that your children are acquiring 

a proper education. I>o not be put off with 

the idea that writing, under any circumstances, 

should be omitted in the common school. 

o. p. n. 
PiXHTKA, Yab. u, 1M8. 



Oenntry 8ehoel-Ronses.~-]fo. 1. 

This is not the season for building, to be 
sure ; but it ii pre-eminently the season for 
considering important questions and laying 
plans for future operations. Especially is it 
a time for getting correct impressions of the 
uncomfortableness of the old school-house, 
which ought really, either never to have been 
built, or at least to hare given place to a better 
one years ago. 

It is important to' have good comfortable 
dwellings for our families, and substantial, 
secure and capacious baf ns for our crops and 
sibck, but certainly not more important than 
that the place where our children are to spend 
so much of their time during the most imprM- 
sible and formative' period of life. No, the 
school-house has a strong claim upon the at- 
tention, time and money of the farmers of 
every rural district wherever it may be ; and 
the father who will not to the best of his abil^- 
ity and cheerfully meet this demand is-— simply 
a barbarian. 

In the construction of a school-house, four 
questions require to be carefully considered : 

1. What construction will give the greatest 
security to the health bf the occupants ? 

2. What style will be best adapted to the 
seehery, in the midst of which it is to be 
placed, most pleasing to t&e eye and mind and 
most conducive lo a refined and correct taste T 

8. What kind of structure will be the most 
substantial ? 

4. How and of what material can it be built 
most economically T 

But there is one other question to be consid- 
ered flrst, to-wit : What shM he M« loeathn of 
ths $ehM houu f Of this, a few words. 
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With many this questiozi will haye but two 
points worthy of consideration— oentralitj and 
cheapness of land. It cannot be denied that 
both of these points are worthy of considera- 
tion. The matter of centrality in tho district 
is particularly so ; nor is the cost of ground 
unworthy of attention in a new country and 
in hard times. But neither one nor both of these 
considerations should decide the question of 
location. 

Of course, it would not be proper that the 
school should be located at a point far removed 
from the center of both district and popula- 
tion — ^unless there be something in the district's 
topography, such as a laVe, swamp or other 
circumstance of that character which must 
necessarily preclude the possibility of such 
centrality — but it will not unfrequf ntly happen 
that considerations of heathfulness and pleas- 
antness of locality should be allowed to out- 
weigh the mere matter of distance. Children 
can l&elter afford to walk a little further than 
to spend the hours and days of schoel in some 
barren, sun-scorched hill, or on the border of 
a repulsiye disease-producing swamp. 

If the health of your children be worth any- 
thing to them and you ; if their happiness 
during the period of youth, when the days 
may be joyous and golden or sad and weari- 
some, according to their surroundings, be 
worthy of a little sacrifice ; if you would make 
for them sunny memories and better lives in 
the maturer years of manhood and womanhood, 
then we entreatyou, be not unmindful of where 
you plant them to-day. If the^e be one spot 
in your district, which is naturally more beau- 
tiful or more easily susceptible of such improve- 
ment as would make it a charming and attract- 
ive spet, and that spot be not so far away from 
the centre of present or prospective population, 
that to occupy it would prove to9 great an incon- 
venience to the children most remote, \^ all 
means, buy it — even though at an extravagant 
price — and there build the school-house. 

The additional cost of such a location will 
be but a trifle for the long years through which 
the benefits of its occupation wiU extend; and 
you oonld devise no plan, for the execution of 
which, your children will so bless your memo- 
ry in after life. 



THE HOME. 



Snow Sculpture. 



BT OEOHOB W. WSVQAJ, 



On hilla And forrats bare aad brown, 
I Me the silent snow come down, 

So soft and white. 
Like showeiis of blossoms winds have blown 

From flowers of light. 

Faster and Ikster foil the flakes, 
On the dim woods and silver lakes, 

From stormy skies, 
like soft words on a heart that breaks 

When pitj sighs. 

Ye waillnf winds, that sadly sigh 
Aboye the graves where heroes lie, 

In sorrow blow, 
And bnOd white oolnmns, broad and high, 

Of stainless snow. 

Let pyramids of spotless hoe 
Point to the bending arch of blue 

Without a stain. 
And mark the place whero sleep the trae, 

In battle slain. 

Ye unseen sculptors in the air, 
^o carve designs in beauty there, 

And 'grave the name 
Of Bakes deep in letters fair 

As wreaths of fame. ' 

Go where the bending willow weeps 
Over the tomb where Ellswostb sleeps, 

And softly write 
The epitaph that history keeps, 

In letters white. 

Qaany fron clo«ds a shaft to towar 
Above the spot whero sleeps the flower 

Of armies tme, 
Till Jl>Iossom8 rise in sun and shower. 

Red, white and blue. 



Parental Influence. 



How strong is the instinct of parental love. 
Parents suffer no such agony in their own per- 
sons as they can suffer through the person of a 
child. Parents can bear the palpitating heart, 
the convulsed muscle, the throbbing pulse in 
themselves ; but when the tender organs of a 
loved child are torn with these agonies, it be- 
comes intolerable. In the aggregate, parents 
suffer more through the profligacies and crimi- 
nalities of children than through their own. — 
They may repent of their own and allay the 
suffering, but when a child's wickedness runs, 
on to rum and death, then, while life lasts, its 
torturing fires continue to burn in the parental 
breast. As a general rule — 1 do not deny that 
there are not exceptions, but as a general rule — 
children torn out as they might be axpeoted to 
turn out from the treatment received from pa- 
rents. What untold agonies, not only in the 
open day and in the thronged market-plaoe,but 
in solitude and at midnight, do parents suffer ; 
what soreness of heart, even such that the tan- 
derest sympathy tortures it like fire, does the 
mother feel for a profltgater son, while he« m if 
urged along by some demon, rushes on to dark- 
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er shame and a deadlier perdition. Tet the 
time iras when that child's heart was as soft as 
wax, when his feelings, like an aspen leaf, could 
have been moved by a breath. Then the moth- 
er could have supplied the very moral nutri-' 
ment that should have been embodied in the 
growth of its soul, just as the milk ft>om her 
own breast became a part of its body. Then 
she sat upon a throne, and weal and woe were 
ministers ready to do her ^bidding. Then she 
was, like a goddess, deereeing the ftature, oric- 
inating predestination, telling fate himself 
what he Bhou]d do. But, for some vanity or 
frivolity of the hour, she forfeited her queenly 
prerogatives ; she was an idiot in casualty, 
and a lost child and a broken heart are her re- 
ward. — Horace Mann, 



Moral BVbavtt. — ^What is the beauty of na- 
ture but a beanfy clothed with morAl associa- 
tions T What is the highest beauty of litera- 
ture, poetry or fiotion and the fine arts, but a 
moral beauty genius has bodied forth for the 
admiration of the world ? And what are Uu>fle 
qualities of the character which are treasured 
up in the memory and heart of nations — the 
objects of universal reverence and exultation, 
the themes of celebration, of idols of admira- 
tion, and of love ? Are they not patriotism, 
heroism, philanthropy, disinterestedness, mag- 
nanimity, martyrdom ? 



HEALTH AND DISEASE. 



How to Avoid Colds. 



Keep the feet dry and warm, the head cool, 
the body just sufficiently protected as to be 
comfortable. 

Let the transitions from cold to w&rra, and 
from warm to cold be gradual. And to this 
end, when you pass fropi the cold atmosphere 
to the warm air of a room, after the first few 
moments, lay off all superfluous garments — 
hat, over-coat, muffler, over-shoes-^-and thus 
prevent that excessive relaxation of thetissue^, 
wlxich is virtually an opening of innumerable 
doorS) and inviting the enemy of health to 
come in. But this is only half the precaution 
necessary. When you again go. out into the 
cold, even though for a short time, put on as 
much clothing as may be necessary to prevent 
a sudden penetration of cold, and contraction 
of the tissues of the body. 

The wearing of woolen garments next the 
skin is, for the reasons suggested, considered 
by the beftt authorities a wholesome precaution. 



Wool is a non-conductor, and will thus have 
the effect to render changes of temperature less 
sudden. 

If exposure to intense cold for a considera- 
ble time be necessary, there isnothiogof great- 
er importance than a thorough 'protection of 
the vital parts — a warm covering for the chest 
and the baek between ib« shoulders. 

In the spring, colds often arise from a sud- 
den check of perspiration* The weather seems 
so mild that less danger is apprehended from 
laying off tbe coat, made uncomfortable by ex- 
ercise^ or sitting down to rest without addition- 
al covering. Fanners are especially liable to 
colds from this ci&use. 

The human body is a wonderfully delicate 
organization. If carefully treated it is never- 
thelese capable of performing its various func- 
tions perfectly, for a great many years ; while, 
on the other hand, a Angle abuse as simple as 
the simplest above-named, may entail upi n the 
violator of physiological law, serious* disease 
and premature death. 



fieoMdy fbr Cold 7e§t 



It is impossible to have vigorous health if 
the feet are habitually cold ; no amount of ex- 
ternal coTering can keep them warm. Wear- 
ing pepper and other irritants in the stockings, 
is generally inefficient, is always hurtful in its 
tendencies, and never accomplishes a perma- 
nent radical good. One of the moat uniformly 
efficient means of keeping the feet warm is to 
wash them in water at least as cold as the at- 
mosphere of the room, night and morning; 
let it be done within a minute in very cold 
weather, then wipe and rub them rapidly and 
thoroughly with a very coarse to weU dress, and 
when practicable, take a walk, or dry theas by 
the fire, rubbing them well with the hands. 

In addition, let half an inch of curled hair 
be basted to a piece of cloth and alipped in the 
stocking, the hair touching the soles of the feet 
to titillate the skin, and thus aid in drawing 
the blood thither to warm them, Th^ hair con- 
ducts the moisture from the feet to the woolen 
cloth and thus keeps them dry. These hair- 
soles should be placed before the fire at nighty 
so as to be thoroughly dried by the morning* 
Cork-soles absorb moisture fVom the shoe and 
the feet also, and require several days to be 
thoroughly dried. India-rubbers confine the 
dampness about the feet, hence they should be 
promptly removed as soon as the wearer ceases 
walking, nor should they be used exoept in 
muddy, slushy weather.-— ^ovma/ of Health, 
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Dipfhaila. 

This preralent disease, which has carried 
off so many little ones the past season, is spo- 
ken of by the New York £xamintr as follows : 

Diptheria, in its earlj stages, maj be re- 
cognized by any person of ordinary capacity, 
by two marked symptoms ; the sensation of a 
bone or hard substance in the threat, render- 
ing swallowing difficult and painful, and a 
marked foetor, or unpleasant smell of the 
breath, the result of its putr^otire tendency. 
On the appearance of these symptoms, if the 
patient is old enough to do so, give a piece of 
gum camphor, of the size of a marrowfat pea, 
and let it be retained In the moutii, swallow- 
ing slowly the saliva charged with it until it 
is all gone. In an hour or so give another, 
and at the end of another hour a third ; a 
fourth will not usually be required, but if the 
pain and unpleasant breath are not relicTed, it 
may be used two or three times more, at a lit- 
tle longer interral, say two hours. 

<*If the child is young, powder the camj^or, 
which can easily be done by adding a drop or 
two of spirits of alcohol to it, and mix it with 
an equal quantity of powdered loaf sugar, or, 
better, powdered rock candy, and blow it 
through a quill or tube into its throaty depres- 
sing the tongue with the haft of a spoon. — 
Two or three applications will relieye. Some 
recommend powdered aloes or pellitory with 
the camphor, but observance and experience 
have satisfied us that the camphor is sufficient 
alone. It acts probablv by its virtue as diffu- 
sible stimulant and antiseptic qualities." 



WIT AND WISDOM. 



— Cold in the head isn't half so common as 
cold in the heart; but it is a great deal oftener 
complained of. 

— Give to grief a little time, and it softens 
to regret, and grows beautiful at last, and we 
cheri^ it as we do some old dim picture of the 
dead. 

— Half the secrets In the world sre disclosed 
in order that those who possess them may let 
their friends know that they hold them. 

— The greatest friend of Truth is time, her 
greatest enemy is prejudice, and her constant 
companion is humility. 

— A jolly fanner, returning home in his wag- 
on after delivering his load of com, is a much 
more certain sign of national prosperity than 
a nobleman riding in hie chariot to the opera 
or play-house- 

— The mother's heart is the child's school- 
room. 

— Bow to destiny. One of these days he 
may be polite and return the bow. 

— Hunger never saw bad bread. 



— What maintains one vioe wiU bring up two 
children and — pay for kaff a dozen newipfpor*. 

— "Ploir deq9 while sluggards sleep, and 
you will have com to sell and to keep." 

— It is said that some mothers are grown so 
affectionate, that they give their children chlo- 
roform previous to whipping them. 

— <* What's in a dr^s V* asks a popular wri- 
ter. That depends on who the wearer is. 

— From using glasses on the nose,you see an 
object single ; from using them under the nose 
you see it double. 

— Water is not a fashionable beverage for 
drinking to your friend's health, but it is a cap- 
ital one for drinking to your own. 

— Old Grimwig says that tears at a wedding 
are only the commencement of the pickle that 
young folks are getting into. 

•;- Althouffh the Rebels deny that they are 
as^sted by the Indians, it ii certain that their 
Potomac boats rely for safety on the Ore^, 

— The Norfolk Dajf Book speaks of Tankees 
having India-rubber consciences. We do not 
doubt that many of the Virginians would be 
glad of India-rubber or even leather 9oUa, 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



The wmyXM>lP!>Ueda&dthewmxtli^irinkMp( 

BniTom Wis. Fabmkb : — Last August I read 
in the Witeonnn Farmer — ^taken f^om the Oen- 
eeee Farmer — a' method of keeping eggs a year, 
by laying them in ashes. About two months 
ago I laid down six dozen as the notice direct- 
ed, and put them in the cellar; and upon going 
to them a short time since, I found every one 
spoiled ; they seemed like boiled eggs, and tast- 
ed of lye. So much for that recipe. 

I believe the best method of keeping eggs is 
to stand them up, small end down, in bran, 
sftw-dnst or anything that will keep them up- 
just as well without anything if you csn make 
them stand, and they will keep through the 
Winter, if yon commence in the Fall to lay 
them down. Yours, Bespeetftilly, 

Bins. R. GiBSov. 
Lisa, Waapaeee Oo., Jn. td, 1888. 



Eew to Cure HisiBS and Hist. 

I trim the hams and shoulders in the YMmal 
way, except I cut the leg off close up to the 
ham and snoulder, to have them pack closer and 
as being worthless smoked ; then sprinkle a 
little fine salt on the bottom of a sweet cask. 
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and pack down the hams and ghoaldera promia- 
ouonaly, as they will best pack in, and sprinkle 
a LiTTLB fine salt on each laying, just enough 
to make it show white ; then heat a kettle of 
water and put in salt, and stir well until it will 
hear up a good sized potato, between the sise 
of a quarter and a half dollar ; boil and skim 
the brine, and pour it on the hams boiling hot, 
and ooTer them all over one or two inohea deep 
with the brine having put a stone on tiie meat 
to keep it down. I sometimes use saltpetre, 
and sometimes do sloI ; consider it useless ex- 
cept to color the meat. I now use my judg- 
ment as to the time to take them out of the 
brine. If the hams are small they will cure 
in three weeks, if laree, say fire weeks ; again, 
if the meat is packed loose, it will take more 
brine to corer it, consequently more salt will 
penetrate the meat in a given time than if it is 
packed close ; on this account it is useless to 
weigh the meat and salt for the brine, as the 
meat must be kept covered with the brine, let 
it take more or less. Leave the casks uncov- 
ered until cool. When the hams have been in 
the brine long enough I take them out and leave 
them in the cellar if the weather is not suita* 
ble to smoke them. I consider clean corn cobs 
better for smoking meat than anything I have 
ev«r tried, and now use nothing else ; continue 
the smolce until it penetrates the meat, or the 
skin becomes a dark cherry brown. I then 
wrap the pieces I wish to keep in paper any 
time before the bugs or flies have deposited 
their eggs on them, and pack them down in 
casks with dry ashes in the cellar, where both 
hams and shoulders will keep as good as when 
packed, Uirough the summer or year. Cured 
in this way it is hard to distinguish between 
the»shonlder and ham when boiled. 

A large ham will often taint in the middle be- 
fore salt or brine will penetrate through. 

HOW TO OVBB SIDR PORK. 

So much for smoked meat ; now if any one 
wishes to have his side pork a little better, and 
keep better than any be has ever had, let him 
try my way, and if he is not satisfied, let me 
know it through the " Ohio Farmer." 

Take out the bone and lean meat along the 
back, cnt and pack the pieces snugly in the 
barrel, put more salt on the bottom and on each 
laying of meat than will probably penetrate 
the meat ; then boil and skim the eld brine (if 
it is sweet) and add enough to it to cover your 
meat two or three inches over the top, made 
strong like the ham brine ; and as soon as you 
pack your meat, pour the brine on boiling hot; 
it will penetrate the meat much quicker than 
cold brine, and give it an improved flavor. 

While I was making and pouring the brine 
on my hams and pork jast now packed, I thoH 
the public might be benefitted by a knowledge 
of my way of curing meats. I therefore pub- 
lish it. Try it— ValUy Famur, 



GnAHAM Biscuit. — It is said that an Arab 
wife can serve up a dish of dates to her lord a 
hundred days in the year and each day in a dif- 
ferent manner. 

Almost the same might be said of our own 
wheat. Graham bread I am glad to perceive 
is becoming a more universal favorite than it 
used to be. and the following is a favorite re- 
ceipt in our family, which I have never seen in 
print. Take a small sized pan of brown flow- 
er, the usual quantity of butter-milk, soda, and 
salt ; mix the two former thoroughly together, 
and having two beaten eggs and a teacup ftill 
of cream, roll out as soft as possible. The 
stove must be hot to have light biscuit. — Ih, 



YOUTH'S CORNER. 



[From the Little Pilgrim.] 

The Little Orphan. 

BT W. KOSS. 



Up and down throagh a bright 1ft itrcet, 
Archie walked with little bare feet, 
Knowing not which way to go- 
None cared for the llttle^boy out In the mow. 

« Oire,** to a passer the little boy laid— 

*'0h I gire me aomethlng — tome money or bread 1" 

Bnt the rich man heeded not hia moan, 

For hie heart was hard at the hardest stone. 

A lady In satin and ftera passed by. 
She heard bnt scorned the orphan's cry 
For charity ; yet that lady may plead. 
Or of sweet homan pity stand in need. 

"Oh, flither, mother I I wish I were dead I 
I have no place to lay my head ; 
The world is blind and deaf to my woe ; 
None carta for the beggar oat in the snow I" 

None came—a child with golden hair 

Was found dead in the street, in the wintry air ; 

Yet golden streets his soul-feet trod — 

The orphan was safely housed with God. 



[From the Little Pilgrim.] 

Ctoographioal Connndrams. 

If you had bees for sale, in what island might 
you expect to find a market? Celebei (Sell 
Bees.) 

What Cape of Newfoundland might well wear 
a wig T Cape Bauld, 

What river in Massachusetts would be a de- 
sirable neighbor ? Cone^d River. 

What one in British America 7 Peac$, — [But 
not until the Rebellion is crushed. — ^Ed.] 

What River in Rhode Island could be set om 
fire ? Wood. 

What one in South Carolina t Tar. 

In what River in Minnesota would drunken- 
ness like to swim ? Rum. 

What lake in Florida would a child name, 
asking for a kiss ? Kiisime. 
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WAR MISCELLANY. 



Hartltj'f BreMh-IiOKdliig Caaaon. 
y/tt we indebted to F. A. Soolield, Eiq. 
Cliiogc, one of the propeietorB, for tbe i 

ionherenilh presented of thui neir wonder 
in the world of militarj ordnance. HtTing 
juet Itiig afternooii wUneesed b, aucceeeful lri>l 
of it in the Capitol Park, we feel warranted 



endoruDg the high enoonium pMsed upon it hj 

the mililarj commiilce under whose au perria- 
ien it was recently tested in Chicago with the 
remarliable regvlt of fifig tholt in four minu 
withoulbeing 8 enaibi; heated. It waa invented 
b7 CapL B. R. MofFatt, of LaCroMe, Wis., and 
perfected with the aid of R. W. Hartlej, of the 
same place, whose name it hears. 



The following ie a simple deicriytion of the 
construction and working of the gun i 

B; depreseing the handle of the lever E B, 
u in the cut^ the breech of the Oun is raised 
out ef the wrought iron bed-piece, F F, at the 
lame lime wilh^awing tbe conical hreeefa pin 

A, from the conical end of tbe bore of the gun 

B, by means of the chain D, which is attached 
to the lever, and permitting the pin to fall back 
and rest on the bed piece b^ means of the hinge 

C, which attaches it to the gun. 

The cartridge ie (hen readily inserted. 

Now by raising the handle of the lever, the 
breech of the gun ielowered into the bed piece, 
at the same time driving in the breech pin, 
which pushes the cartridge lo its place, read; 
for firing. The wide iolid bacic of thehreech- 
covers the face of (he gun, and is wedged 
firmly against the inner face of the bed-piece, 
which is of wedging shape, thus making all as 
solid and light as though it were hut one piece 
of metal 



As an additional preventive (o any escape of 
the gas, a shoulder projects from around the 
edge of the bore, flitting perfectly into a cor- 
responding groove around the base of the 
breecb-pin. The horixoatai range of the goa 
can tie adjusted by luming the whole on the 
pivot O, the hed-piecfl being attached to the 
hand screw under it, which moves in the slide 
between the sides of the carriage. 



It requires hut three men to work tbe guB 
while it has the effloiencj of a whole hatteiy 
of muiile-loading cannon. We would eugg«st 
a full andthorcnghtestof U,uuderthedireetioB 
of Ih'eSlaleT'iind, in the eveul of a successful 
iasueTlJiat the General Qovemment be petition- 
ed lo order tha manufacture of a ■nffieient 
number for the useTof our Wisconsin Baiter- 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 



INDUSTRIAL AFFAIRS. 



The State Pairs for 1862, so far as an- 
nounced, will be held at the following times and 
places: 

Wisconsin, - - - - Sept, 22— -27 

Ohio, Cleveland, . . . « 30 

Indiana, Indianapolis, - - "29 

Vermont, Rutland, - - " 9—12 

It seems to be the purpose of most of the 
State Societies to engage in the work with re- 
newed spirit and energy. 

♦ 

The World's Fair. — Mr. Seward has just 
published a circular, as Chairman of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners, announcing that, 
owing to the failure of Congress to make any 
proyision for an exhibition from the United 
States, Her Majesty's Commissioners hare 
been notified that no national exhibition will 
be made on the part of the United States. He 
bespeaks the fayor of the Commissioners, how- 
ever, for all in^^iyiduals whose contributions 
haye received the sanction of the authorities 
appointed by this goyemment, and expresses 
the hope that the number of such exhibitors 
may not be few. It was fully understood last 
fall by some of the friends of the enterprise, 
that Mr. Seward intended the whole thing to 
be a failure, and it is not improbable that his 
wiihes may have contributed to the result thus 
regretAiUy announced. 



STATE MATTERS. 



The Markets, &c. — The prices of pro- 
duce appear to have improved somewhat under 
the stimulus of the reoent victories and of the 
approach of spring. The following table is 
made up from the latest Chicago, Milwaukee 
and Madison Prices Current : 

CmOAOO, RB. 27. 

Wheat, ~.. 7 

Com, 2Sl^24c 

Rye, 

Barley, 30d48c. 

Timothy Beed, $1,00^1,80. 

CloverSeed, I»,76 

DreMed Hoga...... t3,60@3,80. 

live Hogpi, « $2,80^a,10. 

viLVAtrxn riB. 28. 

Wbeat,. ^ 77@«0c. 

Sample lota for Hililog, 91®S2c 

DreModHoge 8,6i>(g^J,80. 



1CADI80X, FIB. 28. 

Wheat, e«(2&70c. 

Dresfied Hogm, $3,25(0,3,40 

Beef, Dremed, 3,60^,50 

The Weather has been favorable to win- 
ter wheat, and the great quantity of snow 
which has lain upon the earth the winter 
through will haye materially enriched the soil 
for better crops. 

Iieg^lative. — ^Little or nothing of import- 
ance has been done by the Legislature during 
the past month. Until recently but one sess- 
ion a day has been held, and not unArequently 
both houses haye adjourned oyer ftrom Friday 
morning until Tuesday of the following week ; 
in which cases but little has usually been done 
until Wednesday morning. A few members 
are always at their posts, faithful to duty. 

The "Bank Bill,'* (authorizing the suspen- 
sion of specie payment,) the '* Interest Bill,'' 
the bill for the inyestment of the School Fund 
in State Bonds and seyeral other important 
measures axe still pending. 

Military. — The Wisconsin regiments now 
in camp, haye all been ordered to Cairo and St. 
Louis, but are delayed by the Paymaster. It 
is belieyed that the first week of this month 
will find the infantry regiments at the posts to 
which they haye been ordered. 

At the grand parade on the 22nd ult., the 
three regiments at Madison made a splendid 
appearance — the Sandinarian rather excelling. 
This regiment has been yery thoroughly disci- 
plined by the energetic and skillful Lieiit. Col- 
onel, K. K. Jones, and will proye itself— as we 
belieye they all will — prompt and efficient in 
the field. 



NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 



Thank God, the day of stagnation is passed ! 
The Grand Armjf of the West has been turned 
upon the traitorous foe, and lo ! they are scat- 
tered like the withered leayes of autumn ! 

The old Flag lately fired upon at Charleston, 
trailed in the dust at Richmond, buried at 
Memphis, insulted all oyer the infernal South 
and borne in disgraceful flight at Manassas 
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has been purged of ita foul stains, and to-day 
looks again all bright and glorious as the ban- 
ners of the Republic moye forward. The 
world wears a new aspect and it begins to ap- 
pear that God is really oyer ready to help those 
who first help themselyes — as though treason 
would haye its just deserts in less time than if it 
must wait until the day of Judgment. 

Let us reckon our late yictories : Roanoke 
Island captured by the gallant Bumside with 
8000 prisoners and the death of 0. Jennings 
Wise, Com. Lynch and a few more graceless 
scamps of the same ilk. 

The fleet of Com. Lynch annihilated. 

Elizabeth City, Edenton and sundry other 
small towns on the waters of the Albemarle, 
taken. 

Possession of the Bait, and Ohio R. R. re- 
gained through the heroic effort of the gallant 
Gen. Lander. Sayannah as good as taken, if 
not already in the hands of the Goyemment. 

Price driyen out of Missouri, with heayy 
loss and no possibility of return. 

Fort Henry stormed and taken by the intrep- 
id Com. Foote. By the bold energetic Grant 
Fort Donelson captured after a brilliant test 
of Northern strength, skill, courage and hero- 
ism, with fifteen thousand prisoners, including 
two Generals, twenty thousand 8t«nd of arms 
and an immense quantity of military stores I 

Bowling Green taken by the daring Mitchell. 

Clarksyille also taken. And Nashyille once 
more bearing aloft from the dome of the Capi- 
tol of Tennessee the glorious old Stars and 

Stripes. 

Glory enough for one brief twenty days. 
. What haye we gained by these yictories ? 

Gained a new ayenue to the Capitol of the 
Nation ; the Key to North Carolina ; an inlet 
for free labor and free thought, an outlet for 
oppressed loyal men and slayes, and for Cotton, 
which the great soulless world esteems of more 
yalue than they all ; gained the liberation of 
Kentucky, Missouri and Tennessee from the 
thrall of worse than fiends ; gained confidence 
in the army of the Republic and imperishable 
honor ! 

Congretmnal, — The U. S. Senate has proyed 



to the world that it still possesses yirtue enough 
to purge itself of traitors. Bright, of Indiana, 
who, beyond all question was a secret aider 
and abettor of treason, has been sent, scourged 
and disgraced, back to an outraged and indig- 
nant constituency, and other traitorous Sena- 
tors are on trial. 

The Treasury bill, the "legal tender claase," 
included, has passed. These notes are to be 
receiyable for all debts due to and from the 
United States, except duties on imports, which 
shall be paid in coin or demand notes hereto- 
fore authojized to be receiyed, and by law re- 
ceiyable in payment of public dues, and interest 
upon bonds and notes, which shall be paid in 
coin. The notes are to be lawful money and 
legal tender for all purposes except as above 
indicated. 

Depositors of notes of not less than $50 are 
to receiye in exchange bonds bearing six per 
cent, interest, redeemable after fiye years and 
payable after twenty yenrs. 

Five hundred millions of such bonds may be 
issued by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
sold at market yalue for coin or Treasury notes. 

Receipts for imports are to be set apart as m 
special fund for the payment, in coin, of inte- 
rest. 

Foreign. — ^England is still inclined to treat 
the claims of the goyemment of the United 
States with some contempt, though the recent 
yictories of our army must haye tanght her 
that we of the North and of the old Union oan 
fight when we make up our minds to do it. — 
Napoleon, in his recent address to the French 
Congress, declares his purpose to respect the 
blockade of the cotton ports, so long as we re- 
spect the rights of neutrals. He also shows 
that France is not in so bad a pecuniary con- 
dition after all — ^not nearly so bad as she has 
suffered before. The demands greater, per- 
haps, but the resources proportionately great- 
er still. 

Mexico is making a good resistance to the al- 
lied army, and is receiying no little help from 
the diseases which prey upon her foes. Gen. 
Scott has just been sent as Minister Extraordi- 
nary, to aid in a^usting our difllcuUies with 
that goyemment. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



$f^ All oonunnnicatlonfl, of whaterer kind, intended 
4^ft>r the Editor ihmMi ht addrtiud to him c^-IQ^ 
J^eliMtvely; all remittanctM of money and all 
J^biwineu letters, to the PublisJiert. The offlcea 
4^ are leparate and distinct, and attention to this 
4^ request will sayo the Editor a great deal of timefQ^ 
4^ and trouble, while at the same time, it will di-IQ^ 
419* miniah the liability to mistakes. 

» 

AsTl«iiltursd Capabilities of the Suclter 
8tat«.— If all the claims of the agriculturists of Illinois 
be allowed, there Is scarcely anything in the whole cata- 
logue of the multitudinous products of the earth which 
may not be grown within the borders of that great and 
fertile State. 

Not only fruits and grains of every description for the 
use of man and beast, but sugar for the sweetening of 
the whole world, cotton for the clothing of all the loyal 
citizens of all the loyal States— if not indeed of "the 
rest of mankind**— and then that Immensely popular, 
almost indispensable but. Just now, expensive article of 
commerce, coffee, are susceptible of economical culture 
there ! 

Says an exchange : '** Besides the culture of sugar and 
cotton, the agriculturists of Illinois are turning ther at- 
tention to coffee, which Is said to have been g^wn there 
successftilly. George B. Huffman, who resides ner Bfflng- 
ham, on the Illinois Central railroad, received a few 
seeds of coffee, trora his son in Australia ; these he plant- 
ed, and the past sefwon produced two bushels of ripe 
coffee, the quality of which Is said to be excellent. Ue 
estimates the yield at thirty bushels per acre. Thus &r 
the plant appears to be hardy, and promises to be pro- 
ductive. Several parties in Xfflngham county are pre- 
paring to enter on its culture. The plant comes into 
bearing the second year, and the third year It produces 
a pretty iUr crop. With these facts before them, the 
State Agricultural Society has offered premiums for Illi- 
nois grown coffee." 

All right — If it can only be done. We would detract 
nothing from the vast and varied agricultural capacity of 
the noble Sucker State ; indeed wo most sincerely and 
heartily rciJoice in her growth and prosperity and In the 
cheering prospect of her future greatness. Still If wo 
were called upon to advise our prairie neighbors, we 
would quietly say, Dont bo too sanguine of the capabili- 
ties of your "semi-tropical climate.'' Possible and 
economical production are very different things. 

IPVikat -we wery mueli 'Want— The experi- 
ence of practical Farmers, Gardeners, Mechanics, Miners, 
and Housekeepers, for record In the Farvbb. Come, 
friends, wake up and give us each at least one Idea semi- 
occasionally, if not every month. 



. Geo. W. Baboock, St. Paul, is uur authorized agent 
for Minnesota. 



Iowa Bmln«Atl7 Sound.— While the Legta- 
lature of Wisconsin Is doing much to cripple the Industry 
of the State, under the ftklse impression that every dol- 
lar taken away from her agricultural and kindred associ- 
ations, is so much clear gain to the Treasury, and to that 
extent enables the State to meet the unusually heavy 
drain upon Its resources, the State of Iowa is wisely pur- 
suing Just the opposite policy— leaving all Industrial 
agencies, upon whose productive capacity the country Is 
really more dependent than ever, In the fall possession of 
all the means hitherto ei^oyed, and passing wholesome 
laws for the better encouragement of needed agricultural 
and manufacturing enterprise. 

Two of the laws here referred to, are, It appears to us, 
especially worthy of our attention In this State : 

The first is for the exemption from taxation all capital 
Invested In certain branches of mi&iufacture, and the sec- 
ond exempts all flocks of sheep over fifty in number. 

This Is legislation In the right direction— such legisla- 
tion as will enable Iowa to easily outstrip us In the influx 
of population and capital, and in all the more essential 
elements of wealth and prosperity. 

How long will our legislntlve Solons think it economy 
to fool away their time in the Buncomb discussion of ab- 
stract questions and Impracticable theories of national gov- 
ernment, while at the same time they are doing worse 
than nothing for the advancement of those great practic- 
al Interests upon which our growth and progress as a 
State unquestionably and unmistakably depend t 

liV^iaconain Plant8«^0ur acknowledgements are 
due to John Townley, £sq., of Moundville, Wis., for a fine 
collection of Wisconsin plants — some of them very rare 
and not hitherto catalogued by our botanists in this 
State. The package was kindly forwarded, free of ex- 
pense, some weeks ago and but for the press of business, 
which during the past few months has crowded every- 
thing out of mind not absolute and immediate in its 
demands, would have been gratefhlly acknowledged 
before. 

We hope this example so generously set by friend 
Townley will bo followed by others who may have it In 
their power to forward specimens of any kind that would 
give Interest and value to the embryo cabinet of the 
Society. 



Spccimena of IVisconsin TimlKtr.- We re- 
turn our thanks to those gentlemen who have taken 
pains to collect at considerable expense specimens of 
timber, Ac, for exhibition at the World's Fair. In the 
event of a fUlure on the part of the State to provide for 
an exhibition of Wisconsin productions — which fhllnre 
now appears more than probable — the specimens received 
will, unless otherwise directed by the donors, become a 
part of the Society's collections. 

♦- 

"Writ* for the Farmer, oh ye wise and gen- 
erous but laiy friends of industrial Improvement I — 
Remember the fkte of the servant who " nid his talent 
in a napkin." ** Let your light so shine," Ac ! 
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Oliltuarjr. — We deeply regret the oocMian tooottce 

in this Daml>er, the moomftil fkte of our esteemed friend 
and faithful co-worker In the field of agriculture, the 
lion. n. M. Billings, of Highland, Iowa Oo^ the painful 
circumstance of whose death are thus giren in the 
Dodge County Citixtn of the 8th nit : 

On the morning of the 0th inst^ the Colonel left his res- 
idence with a two horse sleigh, intending to go to Avoca; 
upon his arriTal at the Tillage of Highland he found the 
road so obstructed that it would not be prudent to attempt 
the trip. Ho started to return home, and in crossing a 
"dish " or sharp pitch in the road at the fbot of the hill 
east of Highland, in what is known as SimonsTille, the 
inside trace of the off horse unloosed, when be got out of 
his sleigh, and in reaching «ver to recover the trace, the 
horse, a fractious animal, kicked, throwing him upon the 
double-trees ; the team started at full run, carrying him 
upon the double-trees and kicking for nearly a mile and 
a naif, when they were met by a gentleman and stopped. 
When the Colonel was picked up, life was extinct ; he re- 
ceived a very deep cut in the forehead, and another direct- 
ly behind the right eari and the right side of his face and 
right hand were badlv cut and bruised. That he was 
kicked while attempting to hitch the loosed trace Is evi- 
dent, for though alone, he was seen by a gentleman at 
some little distance to get out of his sleigh and go to the 
heels of the horse and reach over, and ^ile attempting 
to hitch the trace he must have been kicked and fell up- 
on the double-trees. His body was placed in the sleigh 
and conveyed home to his fkmlly, whom he bad left bnta 
few short hours before, happy and contented, now bowed 
down in sorrow and grief at their bereavement of a loving 
and affectionate husband, and a kind and indulgent filth- 
er. 

His ftaneral took place upon his fiirm in the afternoon 
o( Sunday, the 9th inst. He was buried by the Uasonic 
Fraternity, of which he was a highly honored, eminent 
and loved member. He leaves a widow and seven intelli- 
gent and interesting children to mourn his death. 

Col. Billings was the first President of the State Agri- 
cultural Society, as at present organized, and has ever 
since been one its most faithful, active and efficient offl- 
cen/ Always ready to second any reasonable measure 
for the progroes of industry, we had come to regard him 
as essential to the proeiMsrlty of the organization for the 
promotion of whosc'lnterests it is our business to labor, 
and therefore deeply feel his loss on this account, a« well 
as because of his high social worth and great value as a 
citizen of the State. As a political leader of the Demo- 
cratic School, he was zealous and resolute, yet over Just 
and lair, caring more' for the success of the principles he 
endorsed than for permnal advantage or temporary party 
Huccesff. At the last State election he was the candidate 
of hi» party for the office of Lieut. Governor, and sustain- 
ed himself well in the contest. 

It is not alone his large and amiable &mily who will 

mourn his loss ; all who have over known him will la- 
ment his sad fate. 



Binding the Farmer.— In a few days we shall 
receive from New York a fine lot of muslin covers for the 
Farmzr of 1861, after which we shall be prepared to fur- 
nish binding of superior quality for 40 cents a copy. The 
Farmer is worth almost as much for reference as for cur- 
rent use, and when handsomely bound from year to year, 
in the course of time will make an elegant agricultural 
library of great value. Send in your loose numbers. If 
any should be wanting, we will furnish them, so far as we 
have the deficient numbers, without charge. 



T]i« Smffar-BeetSzeitenteAt*— Several years 

ago, when France re-organized her efforts in the direc- 
tion of producing sugar flrom the beet, the experiment 
was tried in this country, on a small scale, but did not 
entirely succeed. The present high prices have again 
awakened interest on that subject, however, and vigorous 
effbrts are being put forth In some of the States, to in- 
sure the making of experiments on a more extended 
scale. In Ohio a number of prominent gentlemen— among 
them Mr. Klippart, Sec. of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture — are actively interesting themselves in the matter, 
and considerable quantities of seed have been ordered 
from France, for planting, this season. 

TMe Sorffliviift Crop of 1869 bids fair to ex- 
ceed anything ever yet done in thia direction. In Ohio, 
Illinois and perhaps some other States, Sorghum Conven- 
tions have been held, wherein the sul^^ts of eultiva- 
tion and manui)Mture have been discuited with the most 
encouraging results; the general conclusion being that 
it may be made one of the most profitable crops of the 
season. 

Tbe Horticultural Departnient is rapidly 
growing In interest. Numerous carefUl and skllUU fruit- 
growers are doing themselves credit and the public great 
good by their valuable monthly contributions. Two or 
three vsJnable commuolcations arrived too late for publi- 
cation and are left over until next month. Will not the 
special friends, of other departments do as well f 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Ijcael&ed Ail&eay Ae»— I have been trying to get 
up a Club for the Farkkr, but our neighbors seem to 
think, if I should Judge by their actions, that ou^ State 
papers can be published without subscribers ; or they wish 
to live like heathen, in a State where there is no paper 
printed, for some of them are sending their money for 
less valuable papers East. 

Please to inform me through your columns if leached ' 

ashes are good on a gravel and clay soil, with a subsoil of 

Clay, and if they are good, what crop would be best to 

follow. Would they not be good on a meadow. There is 

an ashery about half a mile from my form, and fox\a 

small remuneration I can get all I can draw. 

Respectfully Yours, Ebbitezer Ratscoxd. 

Auburn, Feb. 15th, 1862. 

[ Have not space now ; will answer in next number. ] 

^ 

Aid and Comfort— The IVall Flower.— 

Wis. Farvzr : — Enclosed you will find cash for the next 
year's subscription foryour excellent Journal, with hearty 
wishes for your success. You will oblige me by giving 
directions for cultivating tho Wall Flower. I have a plant 
that has grown well the past scasou, but docs not show 
signs of blossoming. It resembles the Stock Oilla in form. 
E. Holt. [Have not had much experience with this plant. 
It sometimes declines in health and vigor from want of 
ft-esh earth and rc-potting. Will some of tho Florists 
answer ?] 
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■••Pl«aM And encloMd two 
doltaui to pay Ibr one eopjr of the fiirmer tot tba earnint 
jMur, and one copy N«w York Tr^mme, weekly, commenc 
lag with the next No. 

Haoj of the wheat'growert In this r«gion, are Ibnd of 
doga, and dislike mutton. Thejr are alio In debt, and o^ 
wif$ ought tobtytbt their hatred to the meet pmHtable 
animal in the State. Had they the chance, they would 
rote to banish erery sheep from the country. They don*t 
see (becaose they wont,) that a million dollars annually, 
might be recelTed, abore the present receipts, for wool, 
with bnt very little trouble, and no expense beyond the 
value of manure, manulhctured from the white grasses, 
now left to be seared up, and made valueless by the au- 
tumnal frosts, or the mora proUfle tamo gnss vUoh 
should speedily take the place of wild ; to which may be 
added, bean Tines poorly threshed, corn fbdder and straw, 
•eneugh being wasted or burned to keep thousands of 
sheep. 

Worthless dogs must be kept to prey upon the Innocent 
sheep, and dishearten their owners, s. l. m., FUiton, 
Wit. 

♦ 

Frisitd Hott :^1 am very anxious to know how to make 
woodland pastures, where preylous cultivation is Imprac- 
ticable or Inconvenient. The more level land Is a gravel 
deposit, and covered with burr oak groves ; the hfll-sldes 
are yellowish sand, more or less mixed with mould, and 
bearing, generally, black oaks. What grasses will grow 
best, and how shall they be put In f Au article trom some 
one of experience in this latitude, will be very useful to 
me and doubtless of general interest. If any such arti- 
cle has been published, its re-publication would not be 
amiss. 

I am getting my place ready for sheep-raising, as that 
branch of agriculture promises best here. I had hoped to 
be In Madison some months ago, but was prevented by 
afiairs at home. 

I wish you could see the fine lands of Ooodhue, and 
other counties on the river. No lands in the State, are bet- 
ter,and considering the advantages of market, lumber, Ac, 
none cheaper. This is due to this vicinity having been an 
Indian Reservation, to which no title was good until after 
the crash of '67, and nothing since to bring them up. 
Yours, Truly, Lewis H. Garrard. 

FRo:fTRXAO, Ooodhue Co., Minn. 

[Will discuss this subject in next number. If aoy of 
our readers have had experience, would be grlad to hear 
from them.] 



Hstbbita nev«r ao 1>ad«— In a nursery I visited 
200 miles South, they had either girdled completely or 
made unsaleable, I should say ,one-fourth of several thou£- 
and fine saleable, 3 and 4 year apple trees I What can be 
done ? Tho:8tate Societies should do it-^but if no other 
way, I will be one of not lose than 20 to make up $1,000 
for a cheap, sure mode of destroying them. F. R. Phoxnix, 
Bloomington, 111. [W1m> will answer this question, and 
where are the other 10 men }] 



Aatbsr "Wlieaty db«.— Sm :— I see in New York 
market, there is a kind of wheat called the Amber Iowa, 
or Wis. Ambor. Is it a spring wheat, and can good seed 
be had f Please enquire. I see It quoted higher than any 
other flpting wheat. Also, please anquire at your seed 
store in Uadtson, if clover seed can be had, of the medl» 
um kind. I got some there last year. If It is not the 
medium kind, 1 4on*t want it, as there is plenty of the 
small kind here. Please inform me at your Miure, and 
oblige, Wm. Hqmfhbsy, IkMk Orovt' [The Ambar Is a 
winter wheat, said by some to be identical with Mo 
Grande. Yery little of it <^mes into this market. Don't 
know where it can bo had. ** Medium ** clover seed can 
be had here after a while. Glad to hear enquiries 
for clover seed. A great deal of it should be sown this 
year.] * 

Aid mnA CoMifort stnd Goo4 S«>i«e«— I en- 
close yon two dollars to pigr for tho Ihrmer the prevont 
year and another year from next January. 

I would send apologies for not paying before, as it is 
contrary to my custom; but you will care Bott&tng for 
them, I suppose, and would express some heoitatiOQ that 
I have in paying for any more publications beforehand, 
as I have already paid fur four different ones, which have 
co^ie up minus, since war has commenced ; bnt as form- 
ing is the back-bone of war so well as everything else, I 
shall oxpoct the i'hriN^r to be supported by the formers 
of Wisconsin. Yours, Truly, Thomas Skars. 

♦ 

Mb. J. W. Hon— DSAE Snt .•—Enclosed please find $2,00 

for the Amur of 1861 and 1862. I am well pleased with 
the 2 numbers of 1862. Have you arrangements for bind- 
ing the JFhrmer of 1861, and tho best way to send the 
same? 1 could get mine' bound in this neighborhood, but 
the appearance don't suit me. Yours, Truly, Jomr V. 
QBAir»— Ihncy Orede. [See paragra{>h on this suttleot.] 

» 
Sugar Can«» — Do you know of any good sugar cane 
seed, that I can get a quantity of, to sell. We think of 
doing a good business in the line of raising and manuf^ 
turing cane, If we can obtain good seed — my faith Is as 
strong as ever. — 0. P. Dow, Fialmyra. [We have written 
to several parties, and will again notice in next number.] 



U U BOOK TABLE. 



Manual op Aoricvltire, for the Sch<x)l. the Fai-m and 
tho Fireside. By Geo. B. Everson, Autnor of a " Report 
on the Trees and Shrubs of Mass.," and Crarlxs L. 
Flint, Author " Milch Cows and Dairy Farming, Grass- 
en, Forage Plants," etc., etc. Published by Swan, Brew- 
er A TUeston, Boston, Mass. Price, 75 cts. 

Having spent a considerable time in the preparation of 
materials for a work of similar character to this, we have 
not felt willing to notice it until after a very carefU ex- 
amination. This wo have at last found time to give, and It 
affords us groat pleasure to accord to it our most hearty 
approval. Tho, work covers a wide field, and while very 
concise Is nevertheless pleasing and attractive In style.— • 
Dullness and dryness are not essential to text-books on 
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idenee, although they ure unhftpplly th« chief chu*o 
t«riitlc» of 90 vuMj hooka of that claas. 

A hook which might b« snccaaaAally uged by aa intelU- 
goat Inatmetor in oar common achoola, aaan ^d In taadilng 
tha Ihmiliar appUcativna of actenca to the naafhl arta, haa 
long bean a felt need. Thla ** Hannai of Agricnltnra " ia 
tha reonlt of the combined effort of two ci the moat oom- 
petent men in the country to anpply that deaideratnm 
and they hare produced a work which ahonld find n grate- 
Ihl welcome in every achool and country home in the 
land. 

Otjs Farm or 4 Agrkb and the Money we made by it, with 
an Introduction by Peter P. Mead, £d. Horticulturist. 
Sazton, Barker k Co.— Price 50 eta. 

A pleasing and instructive little book, worth twice the 

money. 

First Biennial Report of the Progress of the Geological 
Surrey of Michigan. A. Winchel, State Geologist. 

We are indebted to our esteemed fHend, I. A. Lapham, 

Saq., of Milwaukee, for a copy of thia Report, which em- 

braoee the years 1869^~€0. It contalna matter of much 

intereat, and gives evidence of seal and industry on the 

part of its author. 

Agricultural Reports of the Massachusetts Board of Ag- 
riculture for 1809.— Edited by 0. L. FUnt, 8ec>; 20 
copies received. 

This is one of the beet of Mr. Flint's model Reports^ — 

We have derived pleasure from the hasty glance given it 

and shall read it through and through — ^if we ever find 

time. 

Tax Fourth ToLuicB OF TRASAonoirs of raa Illinois 
State Agricvltttral Socixtt is the beat one, as it appears 
to ua, hitherto published, and does honor to tha 
Society and to the able Secretary of the Board, John P. 
Reynold's, Esq. We notice that 10,000 copies were print- 
ed, which shows that the Legislators «nd people of Illi- 
nois have an ambition commensurate with the area of 
their great and noble State. Thanks for the copies sent. 



NOTICES OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 



thia Inatitution and having Intimately known the Prin- 
cipal Ibr yean, aa a gentleman of ability and energy and 
as a ftdthftU and popular teacher, we have no heaitation 
in commending Svaniville Seminary to the attention and 
patronage of all who would prefer the education of their 
children in a well-ordered, Uving sdiool. Hia aaaiatanta 
are among the abl«at teachers in the State. 

Messrs. Swan, Brewer A Tileeton advertise the Manual 
qf AfyrictUture of which a notice will be found in our 
Book Table. Read it and send for the book. 



Messrs. Ramsay ft Campbell have a new Advertisement 
in this number of thoir extensive and superior stock of 
hardware, agricnltural implements, ftc. They are prov- 
ing themselves mastora of their business, and tut a conse- 
quence are securing an Immense trade. 

Purchasing in the b09t eastern markets with cash, they 
are able to sell at the lowest rates ; and as they are con- 
stantly receiving supplies, their stock always embraces 
articles of the latest and most approved variety and style. 

Wo heartily commend them to the fkrming public, feel- 
ing confident that they will give good satlsfiiction to their 
purchasers. 

See notice of Evanston Fruit Farm. Wo are personally 
acqualuted with Mr. Kidder, and believe him to be a 
skillful, enterprising cultivator and an honorable dealer. 

Rev. D. Y. Kilgore advertises Evansvllle Seminary, of 
which he is Proprietor and Principal. Having viaited 



$216,865 76 



STATEMENT 

OF TUS 

Hailisan Hatoal Insiiraiiee Conpany, 

FOR THB TKAB SNDINQ 

JABTUARY let, 186d. 

Made to the Governor of the State of Wiaconain. as re- 
quired by the provisions of chapter SOS, of the General 
Laws of 1868. 

Total amount of accumulations 

ASSETS : 
Premium notes of policy holders $180,124 63 
Cash on hand, and due from 

IK)licy holders for cash pre- 

miuma, 85,408 66 

Am't secured by mortgage and 

Judgment, 332 47 

Office ftimiture and fixtures,... 1,000 00 

Whole number of policies isaued, 

Am't of outstanding risks thereon 

Reported losses awaiting Airther proo^ 

Losses recently reported, 

Whole number of policies issued in 1861... 

Amount of outstanding risks thereon, 

Amount of premium notes thereon, 

Amount of cash premiums thereon, 

Total amount of losses reported during the 

year, 

Total am't of losses paid during the year. 
Amount settled by drafts and awaiting the 

call of the Insured, •«... 

Amount of commlsaions paid to Agents,.... 

Am't paid for Advertising $1,625 20 

Amount paid for printing 811 00 

Amount paid for postage,.. 360 22 

Amount paid for office rent,.... 200 00 

Rxpensea paid, Including all compensation 

of officers and directors — stationery, ev 

tra clerk hire, f^el, lights, and all other 

incidental expenses, 



$216,866 T6 

14^7 

$10,320,780 00 

3,700 80 

&433 80 

5,778 

$6,815,173 00 

93,944 06 

48,377 86 

16,801 13 
6,881 16 

1,568 85 
7,460 84 



3,002 42 



6,060 56 



88. 



STATE OF WISCONSIN,) 
Daxe Countt, / 

Til), tho nndefdlgned, being the President and a minor- 
ity lof the Directors of tho ** Madison Mutual Insurance 
Company," do solemnly swear, and each for himself saith, 
that the foregoing is a true and correct statement of the 
affairs of said company in the particulars therein named, 
as appears by tho books of tho company, according to tho 
best of our knowledge and belief. 

D.J. POWERS, President. 
JOHN W. BOYD, 
SAMUEL D. UASTINGS, 
B. P. HOPKINS, 
TIMOTHY BROWN, 
ALBERT WOOD, 
G. P. HASTINGS, 
H. H. GILES, 
SAM'L R. McCLELLAN, 
G. R. MONTAGUE, 
ORRIN GUERNSEY, 
LUTHER BASFORD, 
DAVID ATWOOD, 
D. WORTHINGTON. 
Subscribed and sworn before me this sixth day of Jan- 
uary, A. D. 1802. V. W. ROTH, Notary Public, 

Dane County. 
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Work ftw Apxil. 

" Now eomes the tug of war ! " The farmer 
who has been doling in the comer daring the 
long wintry weather of the past aeTeral months 

must wake np, throw away his pipe, and vade 
m. 

Let ns see, — there is so much to be done, 
that we hardly know where to begin. 

Thb OLBAHiva UP PEOciss Certainly should 
come first. The work must be thorough. 

The cellar will prove a source of discomfort 
and disease unless cleaned of all decaying sub- 
stances, scraped, scrubbed and whitewashed. 
It will require a few hours to do it, but disease 
and death may be prevented thereby. And 
while you are about it, dean up the door yard 
also, making STerything look neat and tidy, 
and saying mother the trouble and rezation of 
"mop]^g up" after you erery day. 

Now is the time, likewise, to give the stable, 
stock-pens, chicken house, &c., a general "go- 
ing orer." If you pretend to keep animals, 
take a little pains to insure their health and 
comfort Don't be afraid of using the white- 
wash brush. Lime is cheap and a great puri- 
fier. 

RnpAiBS. — ^If during the winter fractious 
horses or unruly cattle have kicked off some of 
the bam boards or broken down fences, there 
will come no time during the season when they 
can better be put in repair than now; and 
besides, who wants to see things looking slop- 
shod and tlattering all summer long ? Not we ; 
we hope not you. 

If a thrifty farmer, and sickness or some- 
thing of that sort has not prevented, you have 
wisely spent the days of winter and good sled- 
ding in getting the materials for fences, &c.. 



upon the ground Just where wanted. Very 
well ; so far so good. But don't stop there. 
The ground is not quite ready yet, (at least it 
looks hardly probable to-day — March 8th,) 
for plowing and seeding, and if it w»re, it is 
scarcely more important to raise crops than to 
protect jthem. Therefore we say again, look 
to your fences, and see that they are in good 
shape before it's too late. 

SsBDiMO should be done as early as the 
ground can be put in good condition. This is 
a safe general rule. Seed well. There is noth- 
ing gained by slighting this important work. 
The quality of seed has been already discussed 
in March No., but it will not be amiss if we 
again say, Don't commit the folly of putting 
seed into the ground without knowing that it 
wUl grow. This fact may bo determined with 
regard to some by carefiil occular inspection, 
simply; others should be put in a basin of 
moist earth and left in a warm place to test 
their ability to sprout, before venturing to 
plant. 

Cabb op Stock. — Your stock of all kinds are 
Just entering upon that interesting and trying 
period, "betwixt hay and grass,** Don't trast 
to Providence too far. He has ordained that 
goody wholesome food shall be a condition of 
health and life. A little grain, bran, meal or 
roots will come in play during this month and 
prove a good investment. See articles on 
"Currying Animals," "To Prevent Vermin,'* 
"Skim-milk Calves," and on "Care of Cows 
after Calving." 

Qabdbk. — Begin in good season. There is 
no need of waiting until late summer for let- 
tuce, raddishes, cucumbers, peas, beans, &e. 
See Hints for April in Horticultural and Bee 
Departments. 
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Agrlonltnzal aaA BtotiitiMl Boreftn. 

The late report of Hon. Caleb B. Smith, 
Seo'y Interior, contains what we have long 
been anziouft to see in a document emanating 
from ^at Department, to-wit : a recommenda^ 
tion backed by forcible logic, for the organisa- 
tion of an Agricultural and Statistical Bureau. 
American Agriculture has long enough been 
tucked away in a basement comer of the Patent 
Office, and we rejoice that the able Secretary 
now at the head of the Interior Department, 
has a just appreciation of the magnitude of 
this permanent material interest. 

In a sense and to an extent which is true of 
no other sation this is an agricultural country. 
We may excel in the mechanic arts, but, after all, 
our great reliance must be upon Agriculture. 
It is certainly, therefore, the plainest dictate 
of common sense that the GoTernment should 
especially foster this great branch of our man- 
ifold national industry. 

The following extract from the report in 
question is full of wholesome truths which we 
hope will be duly considered by Congress and 
by the American People: 

*< Eighth Census. — The returns of the eighth 
census are being condensed for publication, 
with all the expedition practicable in a work 
of such magnitude and varied comprehensive 
details. 

*'The report which the Superintendent of 
that work will be prepared to make during the 
present Congress, will confirm the general be- 
lief, that no previous period of our history has 
been distinguished by greater prosperity or 
evidences of more substantial progress in all 
the material interests affecting the welfare and 
happiness of a people. 

"In this connexion I feel constrained to re- 
commend the establishment of a Bureau of Ag- 
riculture and Statistics, the need whereof is 
not only realized by the heads of department, 
but is felt by every intelligent legislator. 

** The maintenance of such a bureau, on a 
respectable footing, by a different arrangement 
of offices which at present exist on a basis too 
contracted for extensive usefulness, would be 
attended with no expense to the government 
additional to that incident to the present or- 
ganiiation of the departments, while the ad- 
vantages gained to the public service would 
be incalculable. One of the objects contem- 
plated by Congress in the appropriations for 
the p'-omotion of agriculture was the ** collec- 
tion of agricultural statistics.'' Correct reports 
from every portion of the country exhibiting 



the peculiarities of the soils and their adapta- 
tion to the various crops, with the character 
and extent of their annual productions, would 
constitute a fund of information of great prac- 
tical value. The appropriations heretofore 
made by Oongrtss have not been sufficient to 
aceomplish this object, and at the same timt 
provide for the distribution of seeds and the 
propagation of new varieties of plants to the 
extent which the public expectation appeared 
to demand. 

" Annual reports made under the direction 
of such a bureau, setting forth the condition 
of our agriculture, manufactures, and oom- 
merce, with well digested statements relative 
to similar facts in foreign countries, which the 
present rapid intercommunication enables us 
to obtain often in advance of their publication 
abroad, would prove the most valuable reper- 
tories of interesting and important information, 
the absence of which often occasions incalcu- 
lable loss to the material interests of the coun- 
try. The vigilance of such a bureau would 
supply timely warning of the failure of crops 
abroad or at home, and lead to the judicious 
investment of capital and employment of labor 
in agriculture and manufactures. 

" While we expend vast sums for experiments 
in gunnery — ^the promotion of science — in il- 
lustrating the physical features of unpeopled 
territory at home and regions beyond the seas, 
and publish costly volumes of undigested cor- 
respondence relating to foreign trade, it is a 
source of pain to every statesman and political 
economist to reflect that it is only once in ten 
years that the country is supplied with reliable 
returns respecting the value of our agriculture 
and manufactures, while we are altogether ig- 
norant of the extent of our internal commerce, 
and possess no means of ascertaining its im- 
portance. 

**A\\ enlightened foreign governments and 
several of the States sustain statistical bureaus, 
while the United States, with a population 
second to no other in intelligence, and with 
productions and resources the most varied, 
have yet to institute an agency which would 
prove an invaluable guardian of our most ma- 
terial interests. The want of such a bureau 
has long been felt, and has been frequently 
brought to the notice of Congress, but at no 
period has the necessity been so universally 
recognized as at the present. 

<( Upon the agricultural and statistical bu- 
reau would naturally devolve the charge of the 
census, for which timely preparation would be 
made, and iUt administration conducted vrith 
improved accuracy and ease. In fact the exe- 
cution of that work collects a mass of valuable 
details, and reveals innumerable and reliable 
sources of information of deep interest, here- 
tofore lost to the country, which a permanent 
bureau would be able to develop to advantage. 

" The extent to whieh the documents of that 
office have reached, and the fk^quent reference 
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made to them for pift>lio and prirste purposes, 
make it indispensable to maintain a permanent 
clerical force to haye them in charge. Confi* 
dent that snch a bureau will assert its claim to 
public preserration, and bj its utility prove 
the wisdom of the measure, I recommend its 
immediate formation." 



Value and Vies of laaehed Aihet. 

We promised in the last number to gite some 
account of the value of leached ashes and of 
their adaptation to certain soils — gravelly 
clay, with suVsoil of clay. 

For crops which require a large percentage 
of i>ota8h and soda, such as beans, peas, pota- 
toes, Indian com, grapes, &e., the effeots of 
unleached ashes are more marked and imme- 
diate. Still, leached ashes contain large pro- 
portions of the insoluble constituents which, 
though not so prompt and stimulating in their 
action, are, nevertheless just as really neces- 
sary to the growth of plants, while their influ- 
ence is more permanent. 

In all parts of the world where anything 
like a system of agriculture exists — where the 
farmer is not brim-full of the notion that his 
soils are inexhaustible — ashes of all kinds, 
particularly ashes of wood, even though de- 
prived of a greater part of their alkalies by 
the process of leaching, are esteemed of great 
value, and carefully preserved. 

The value will of course be determined 
somewhat by the kind of wood from which the 
ashes are derived. 

But then the wood of any plant or vegetable 
will yield ashes capable of contributing to the 
growth of any of the crops grown by the 
farmer. 

Clay lands are most benefitted, but very light 
sandy soils are largely improved by them — 
especially if organic manures, (muck, barn- 
yard manures, &c.,) be also applied. Gravelly 
loams would undoubtedly derive advantage 
from their application. The quantity per acre 
will of course be determined by a variety of 
circumstances, such as character of soil, kind 
of crop, expense of application, &c. Fifty to 



a hundred bushels might be considered a lib- 
eral quattUty. 

The kind of erop which should immediately 
follow is not important, as the efTects of leached 
ashes are quite permanent. 

Upon grass lands they may be used with 
benefit as a top-dressing. Secretary Flint of 
the Massachusetts Board of Agaiculture, in his 
excellent work on '^Grasses and Forage Plants," 
remarks as follows : 

'" Grasses are often more benefitted by ashes 
than other crops, since they require a greater 
amount of the salts which ashes contain. For 
all permanent mowing lands, especially on the 
lighter soils, ashes are among the cH^apest of 
manures, where they can be had in sufficient 
quantities. In parts of Flanders and Belgium, 
countries in which the science of agriculture 
has been carried to a high perfection, the great 
loss of inorganic matters from the soil is con- 
stantly restored by ashes or bones. * * 
According to Liebig, with every one hundred 
and ten pounds of leached ashes of the com- 
mon beech-tree, spread upon the soil, we fi- 
nish as much phosphate as five hundred and 
seven pounds of the richest manures could 
yield. Now phosphates are useful to all kinda 
of soil. 

Those who have tried leached ashes hare 
been fiilly satisfied of their superior quality 
as a fertiliser. Careful experiments, by prac- 
tical, conservative men, show that land produ- 
cing one ton to the acre has been so improved 
by this means as to yield three tons to the acre. 
Where thirty bushels were used on three-fourths 
of an acre, in one instance, the crop was in- 
creased more than three-fold. Nor are leached 
ashes subject to the objection which are raised 
by some against the use of lime. They do not 
apparently exhaust the soil. Their eflfect is felt 
for several years. Many farmers have found, 
by experience, that one bushel of unleached 
hard-wood ashes is nearly equal to two boshela 
of plaster, as a top-dressing for the dried grass 
lands. If this be true what has been said, 
would show that leached ashes are about equal 
to plaster in their efTects on such lands." 



Cottoa tad lorgliiim. 

The following extract Arom a eiroular from 
the Patent Offioe, ehows that the GoT«rnment 
intends encooraging the propagation of it in 
the Northern States, and an appropriation has 
been made by Congress for the purchase of 
seed for distribution. The introduction of the 
seed of Sorghum is also being made through 
the medium of the same department : 

CIBCULAX. 

Umitid States Patint Orrioi, 

AORICULTUBAL DIVISION, 

Washinotoh, January 15, 1862. 

The oultiTatiott of cotton in the milder por- 
tions of the Free States is beginning to attract 
general attention. 

To prcTent failures in its cultivation, it is 
proper to remark that it is a principle in Tege- 
table phjsiolognr that tropical plants can ncTor 
be acclimated North except b j a repeated re- 
production of new varieties from seed. 

The attempt to grow **Sea Itland" cotton, 
such as is now brought from Hilton Head, 
would proYC a failure in anj portion of the 
Free States. The only yariet j capable of suc- 
cessful cultivation in those sections now seek- 
ing its introduction is the **green teed** cotton, 
such as is now being raised extensively in 
Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee, and portions 
of Kentuckj, and which produces the " white 
fibre." Seed should be obtained from these 
localities. The modification of soil and cli- 
mate will influence the sise of the plant, the 
length and fineness of the fibre, and the pro- 
duct of the crop. No reasonable doubt is 
entertained of the success of the culture in all 
mild portions of the Middle States, and efforts 
are now making bj this Division to procure 
the proper seed for distribution. * * 

SonaHUM. — ^The results of the cultivation of 
sorgho the past jear settle the question of its 
entire practical success. The value of its pro- 
duct is now counted by millions, and its cul- 
tivation is becoming a subject of absorbing 
interest. 

One of the difficulties presenting itself is 
the want of pure seed. To meet this want 
this Division has ordered seed from France for 
distribution the ensuing sprins. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that the same causes 
which have produced deterioration here, exist 
there, and well grounded apprehensions are 
entertained that the seed thus imported maj 
not be free frt>m suspicion. 

Farmers interested should secure pure seed 
from amonf themselves when it is possible, as 
the season is so far advanced that direct im- 
portations from Africa or China would be 
impracticable. D. P. Hollowat, 

ConumMtoner of PaUnU. 



A report in the Springfield (Mass) RgmbUcan 
of the doings of a Farmers* Club, recentlj held 
at a Chicopee farm house, includes the follow- 
ing on the subject of potato raising : 

One of the part j, a Isrge grower of potatoes, 
and who has at present about 1,600 bushels in 
store, gave his experience, as follows: — ^He 
prefers com ground that has been manured the 
jear previous. Strong manure, he said, makes 
diseased potatoes. After plowing unmanured 
ground, he marks out the rows, four at a time. 
In these rows he drops single pieces of cut po- 
tatoes, eighteen inches apart A medium sixed 
potato is enough for four hills, or about six 
bushels of seed to the acre. Large seed pota- 
toes give about one-fourth more product at 
harvest than small ones. Small potatoes have 
about as mknj eyes as large ones, but the 
sprouts from those ejes are not as large or 
vigorous. The potatoes are covercKl about two 
inches deep. 

The potato vegetates slowly, and usuallj 
weeds start before the potatoes. When the 
potatoes have sprouted so as generallj to show 
themselves above the ground, a hoeing machine 
is introduced, which covers the potatoes some 
two inches deeper and destroys the weeds like 
a plough. Subsequently Uie potatoes are hoed 
twice and receive no further care till digging. 
The common yield is about 200 busheb per 
acre. He digs with a hook, and from thirty 
to sixty bushels per day to a man. Davis' 
Seedlings are his favorites. 

Vational Buean of Agrienltnre. 

President Lincoln in his late message thos 

alludes to the necessity of a National Agiicnl* 

tural Bureau : 

*' Agriculture, confessedly the largest inter- 
est of the nation, has not a department nor a 
bureau, but a clerksHip only assigned to it in 
the government. While it is fortunate that 
this great interest, is so independent in its na- 
ture as not to have demanded and extorted 
more ftx>m the government, I respectfiilly ask 
Congress to consider whether something more 
cannot be given voluntarily with general ad- 
vantage. Annual reports exhibiting the con- 
dition of our agriculture, commerce, and man- 
ufactures would present a frind of information 
of great practical value to the oountiy. While 
I make no suggestion as to details, I venture 
the opinion that an agricultural and staUstical 
bureau might profitably be organised.'' 



Maplb Scoab. — Hunt't MerchanU* Magawine 
estimates the crop of maple sugar at 2d,000 
tons yearly, or 62,700,000 lbs. But a very 
much larger amount can be produced, and 
doubtless will be, thus relieving the country 
from foreign indebtedness, and keeping the 
balance of trade in our favor. 
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Anathar Km! aad ChMp Vlllag* or Tub Esdm. 
Ib dut Imit number, we /tirnuhed a detifii 
IT a plaaunl flmn hooie thu eould ba bvilt 
ir about $600. We now ftirnlsh od« of an 
enUralj different gtjle, etiinuted to coit $1000 
ta $1200. It preaents a very naat exterior 
and ooatainB eight pleaiant apartments. 




Ae««Tdlag to the ground plan ahown aboTe, 
the front rooma are a parlor aad a reoeption 
room or haD, the roar rooma a Uying room 
and Ulehen. Should a different arrangement 
ba preferred, tho hall could eatilj be oonTartad 
!■(« titiurr a litting room or bed-room— the 



ordinarj entranee In the latter oaie being di- 
rectlj into tbe "liTiDg" room. It wonid be 
well In either event lo have a door eotinooling 
IheliTiDg or, family room and parlor. Aad 
ahould Ihe room marked H bo uoed aa a hmilj 
room, then the aloeet ihould be made nn 
the gtalnraj ao aa to admit of a door betwaen 




Tho Moond story is dijided up into four eon- 
Tenient sleeping apartments with eloiels. A 
door between the two front rooms would add to 
their eonTcnienoe. 

Beit Boot 8na*i. — Jno. H. KUppart wrltea 
to Uia Oliio Farmer, that Prof. ¥. A. Mot, of 
Columbna, has eueeeodad fn the mannfbotnre 
of Eugar from the beet. From a oomputatlon 
based upon hli experiment, six and a half ton* 
of angar ean be produced per aore, or 6,000 
lbs. of angar and 600 gallona of ajmp. Rating 
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the sugar at six cents per lb., and the syrup at 
fortj cents per gallon, the product per aore is 
$600. 

Prof. Mot has ordered ft'om France sugar- 
beet root seed to plant ten acres next Spring, 
and is preparing machinery to manuftbcture it. 

Other parties belieye the beet root is destin- 
ed to furnish the North with sugar, and sor- 
ghum with sjrup. 

» 
gofglmm. 

From the proceedings of the Executiye Board 
of the Illinois State Agricultural Society, we 
make the following extracts : 

STATBMKNT OF O. J. XAXWILL, LlXUrOTON, OHIO. 

Sample of sugar, yield seren pounds of su- 
gar per gallon of syrup, two hundred ffallons 
of syrup to the acre ; cane topped when nauled 
to the mill ; canes cut in the middle ; thai firom 
the butts boiled by itself in Cook^s Eyaporator. 
No chemicals— put in warm places and crys- 
talisedin forty-eight hours. That Arom the 
tops put in cellur for table use — ^but crystalised 
when set in a warm Idtehen, and becomes a 
perfect mass of sugar. Suckered a part of 
cane — ^perceired no difference in the product ; 
suckers as much good Juice as the cane itself. 

STATIMIMT or SAMUEL HOOKIB. 

Mr. Hooker of Schuyler county, sent a jug 
of syrop, which was in what might be caUed 
the '*mu8h" state — ^probably one-half the quan- 
tity had granulated. It is claimed by Mr. 
Hooker to be from a cane unlike that generally 
planted, and from his present knowledge, much 
superior to either the common sorghom or im- 
phee. He speaks of its habits as follows : 

*< This cane grows straight and tall, and on 
rich land rery thick ; has no suckers, each 
seed producing a single stalk, and does not 
readily mix with other seeds. The juice is 
clearer than that of the common sorghum, and 
harder to press out of the stalk. From exper- 
iment, I conclude this stalk contains nearly or 
quite twice the quantity of juice contained in 
common cane." 

Of the sample on exhibition, he says : ** I 
manufactured, I suppose, about thirty gallons 
of molasses — using a common box (six feet by 
two), bottomed with sheet iron. A little soda 
was added for cleansing. It was my first at- 
tempt at molasses-maldng. This sample was 
made by simply stirring and boiling a little 
longer than for molasses." 

REPORT or J. H. SMITH, OF ADAMS CO. 

Probably more importance attaches to the 
report of this gentleman, than to that of any 
exhibitor present, from the fact thai he has 
prored beyond a doubt sugar as well as syrup 
oan be produced from Northern cane, witiiout 
ih^ use of chemicals. The sample present, 
was from a lot of about one ton, made by Mr. 
8., the past season, from the Imphee cane.*- 



The sugar is of dark color, and not well drain- 
ed, the process of draining consisting simply 
in placing the syrup in the <'mush" state in a 
bag, pressing out the molasses in a common 
portable cider mill. He estimates that about 
seyen-tenths of the syrup turns to sugar. He 
also states that he can make the sugar at ^ft 
cents per pound, and syrup attwenty-fiye cents 
per gallon, and make more profit per acre than 
from com. Mr. S. was kind enough to giye 
us a detailed account of his mode of cultiya- 
tion and manufacture, the same as presented 
before the body. We giye it in fuU. He says : 

The little experience which I haye had for 
the last few years in the culture and manufac- 
ture of syrup and sugar from the Chinese and 
African sugar cane, has been draught with 
much encouragement. The farming community 
in our district haye generally expressed AiU 
satisfaction on the munificent returns for their 
labor. No less than 6,000 barrels of good syr- 
up has been manufactored in Adams County 
this season. While our implements were of 
the rudest material, and unfit to make good 
experiments, yet our success has been beyond 
our expectations. 

We haye used the Cincinnati Crusher and 
Cook's Eyaporator, pan No. 8, and a long pan 
in connection with Uiis, of 2j^ feet wide and 20 
feet long, the bottom being of copper or gal- 
yanized iron; and these haye produced the 
best results, making 250 and 875 gallons per 
day, with one cord of wood. We use the Eyap- 
orator till the juice is thoroughly clarified, and 
the white, gluey scum disappears, which is 
about 20 to 25® Beaume, then it passes gradu- 
ally in the long pan reaching in, boiling down 
to about 85 to 87<*, B. The gate is then opened 
into a large, flat cooler, that will hold the labor 
of the day, and from the AfHcan Cane you will 
find a complete granulation the next morning. 
The tpeciment of tyrup and sugar now pre- 
tenied for your examination have been made by 
the process mentioned, and without the aid of any 
chemical*, and only by the aid of skimmer and fire. 

Sulphite of lime will extract all the acid 
from the sugar-^if a solution of it is mixed 
with the juico while in the process of boiling. 
The specimen of syrup is from the Chinese 
Cane, and as already mentioned, without the 
use of anything except the skimmer and fire. 

Our climate has proyed fully adapted to the 
Chinese and African Canes, and our soil the 
yery element for its culture. It is a mistake 
that the richer the soil the larger the produc- 
tion of this article, (which eyentually must 
become of the greatest benefit to this State, ^ 
for the cane grows as well in poorer soil, ana 
the best on dry, sandy fields. On the rich 
ground the cane grows rank, but is spongy and 
full of woody fibres, and the yield is by far 
less than on the weaker lands. The Chinese 
Cane is much more desirable for syrup when 
raised on sandy soil, and is mnch more desira- 
ble for syrup than any of the Imphee kinds. 
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Of the different kinds of African Cane, we 
found the following best adapted to our soil : 

Neeasa-na, Boomwaa-na, and Oom-se-a-na. 
These three kinds will ripen in ninety days, 
and our yield from them nas been twelye hun- 
dred pounds of sugar and one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty-fiye gallons of syrup to 
the acre. Had I been permitted to present as 
a specimen some of the sugar, after haying 
gone through a refining process — such a one 
as used by Belcher in St. Louis — I haye the 
tail conyiction, that from the specimen pre- 
sented, sugar like Beloher^s best crushed sugar 
would haye been the result. 

Dry seasons are a great adyantage to its 
growth, and it can be grown eyen on a flat 
meadow, and it improyes the land. 

It should be planted as early as possible, the 
seed being soaked for about twelye hours in a 
solution of chloride of lime, (about one ounce 
to a pint of seed.) It should not be coyered 
yery deep, as it is then liable to rot. 

When ready to manufacture, strip your leaf, 
cut your cane, and press your cane all on the 
same day if possible, as it presents the souring 
or fermenting of the juice, and which latter 
destroys the flayor of the syrup. The plant 
has a natural acid which is easily remoyed, 
and has been by most people when tasted in 
the syrup, called scorched ; but the fermented 
plants, or the juice expressed from the latter, 
cannot be freed from the acid, or at leat our 
experiments haye failed. 

Beyond doubt our sugar has as good a body 
and as firm a erystaliiation as any of the sugars 
from our Southern countries, and our sugar, 
when refined, will compare with the best now 
in market. 

The sugar I haye presented for your exami- 
nation has been strained through common cloth, 
and was rather a forced process, and I haye no 
doubt, with improyed machinery, I shall be 
able to present at the next Fair all that can be 
desired of this plant. All of which I respect- 
fully submit.— J. H. Smith, in Rural Register, 



Seed Com— How to Froduee Sarly Oermisation. 

If you did not, as you haye so often been 
adyised to do, saye your seed com by selecting 
the best ears in the field, don't loose another 
day but go at one to your com crib and pick 
out the handsomest ears that you can find, and 
store them up in some dry loft, no matter if it 
is a yery smoky one, and as hot as July sun, it 
won't hurt the yitality of the seed. 

It is of the highest importance that your seed 
should geminate immediately after you plant 
it That is of more importance than early 
planting. Germination can undoubtedly be 
hastened by artifieial means. Dr. Chamberlin 
of Burean Co., Dl., has made some important 
discoTeries in this direction. The Republicmn 
says: 

**Last year Dr. Chamberlin of this place 



made some practical experiments, and demon- 
strated that nearly half the time may be sayed 
in germinating the seed by the use of chloride 
of Time. 

Not satisfied with the success of last year, 
he is again experimenting. In his office he 
has four boxes ; in Uie first is corn planted 
without soaking, and the seed not germinated; 
in the second the seed was soaked in warm 
water which has just commenced to germinate, 
in the third is a seed soaked in a solution of 
lime, and green blades are just peeping from 
the ground ; in the fourth is a seed soaked in 
a solution ef chloride of lime and copperas, in 
equal parts, and the blades are now nearly 
three inches 'aboye the ground. All the seeds 
were planted at the same time, in the same 
quality of soil, and taken from the same ear. 
The boxes haye all had an equal share of heat 
and light, neither allowed the adyantage oyer 
the other. 

This experiment should attract the attention 
of farmers. We conclude from four to six 
weelcs may be sayed by the use of chloride of 
lime and copperas, which is a matter of no or- 
dinary moment when we reflect that a delay of 
germination of the seed of two weeks frequent- 
ly places the crop within reach of the frost in 
the faU. Another fact of some importance 
may also be mentioned. The copperas used in 
soaking will preyent the birds, squirrels, 
worms, etc., from eating the seed. 

Dr. Chamberlin assures us that one pound of 
chloride of lime and one pound of coppefas in 
water, will soak enough seed for twenty acres. 
The cost will be but twenty-fiye cents. — 
Eyery farmer could afford to make the experi- 
ment, eyen if he should fail to deriye any 
benefit from it"— JVl Y, Tribune, 



J>W9xt Broom Cora. 



[Some time since a new yariety of Broom 
Corn attracted considerable attention and was 
noticed extensiyely by the agricultural press. 
We had seen none of the com, until this win- 
ter, when a specimen was brought to the Agri- 
cultural Rooms by Hon. M. K. Young, of the 
Senate. It giyes promise of being a good thing, 
and as Mr. Young has generously proposed to 
giye us a quantity of the seed for gratuitous 
distribution, we shall hope to haye it thoroughly 
tested the coming season. The following com- 
munication, written at our request, will giye 
the reader an idea of the particulars wherein 
it differs from the Broom Cora now in culti- 
yation :] 

En. Fabicib :— -Pursuant to your request^ I 
submit snoh considerations relatiye to the 
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"Dwarf Broom Corn,'* presented to you, as 
two years' oultiyaUon thereof, has iuggested to 
my mind in its fayor. Without being enabled, 
from experience, to say that it is more pro- 
ductiye than the common variety, I would give 
it as my best impression, that it cannot be a 
great deal less, and might be more, in conse- 
quence of its growth being piuoh shorter, and 
therefore permitting closer planting. The 
brush of this variety is longer than the com- 
mon yarlety, and the fiber smaller and tougher ; 
but the main thing in its fayor is that it needs 
no ''breaking doifn." The top leaf runs its 
sheath midway up the brush, supporting it in 
such a manner as to keep the brush entirely 
straight, and when hanresting comes on, all 
the operator has to do is to take hold of the 
top leaf in one hand and the bush In the other 
and pull in opposite directions, which in seyer- 
ing the stalk at the top joint leaves Just about 
enough thereof for broom-making. My im- 
pression, from what experienee I have had, is 
that parties interested iu growing broom com 
would not regret it if they were to give the va- 
riety a trial. Tours, &c., M. K. Yovvo. 
Mabisoh, MMck 7th, IMS. 

Borghnm ConvNitimi ia Ohto. 

At a convention of those interested in the 
growing and manufacture of Imphee or Sor- 
ghum, held at Columbus, Ohio, not long since, 
It wasr 

Suoioed, That the article of Imphee is better adapted 
to the mannlhcttnre of ragar than Sorghum. 

Mr. Mors remarked upon soil best adapted 
to cane. ** He found that the black, sandy 
limestone soil produced the whitest, best tasted, 
and largest quantity of syrup." 

As to the best stage of growth for manufac- 
turing, Mr. Jacobs believed the oane is in the 
best season of maturity when the seed is a lit- 
tle colored ; when the seed is hard and dry the 
saccharine matter forms wood and fibre ; when 
the seed is half ripe it makes the best syrup ; 
and when cut too green it forms a svrup of a 
light orange color. The leav^ shoula be strip- 
ped off when still green, by using a stick like 
a sword. Use bisulphite of lime, using from 
one to two teaspoonfuls to the gaUon of juice, 
to prevent fermentation if the weather is warm, 
which destroys the acid and makes a better 
and smoother article of molasses. His expe- 
rience proved that the less juioe put into the 
pan at any one time, and the quicker it was 
evaporated the better the syrup made. 

Mr. Hopkins had tried the culture of the 



cane for two years, and had made about 1,800 
gallons of syrup the past season. He found a 
clay soil the best ; that muck was not so good 
as clay pound. Cane grown on muck made 
the most juice, but less syrup. His experience 
was, that the cane that stood the longest after 
cutting made the best molasses. 

Mr. Franklin said he had tried topping when 
in blossom — ^not too early — and found it in- 
creased the product about one-seventh. 

A preamble and series of resolutions were 
passed by the convention, the last of which we 
copy, and would commend its recommendations 
to the consideration of our State Legislature. 
From what has already been done in Iowa, we 
are forced to believe that this business will, 
ere long, become one of her great leading sta- 
ples. Experience thus far would seem to 
establish the fact — that Iowa and Illinois are 
better adapted to the growth of the Sorghum 
and Imphee, than any other of the Noithem 
or Western States. Little or nothing, so far as 
we can learn, is being done in the business 
east of Ohio ; nor do we hear much from In- 
diana, Michigan, or Wisconsin. The New 
England States still depend upon the maple for 
their domestic sugar and syrup. 

ReiolMd, That In the opinion of thle o<WTention, it ie 
deeirable to eo amend the legiilation uf this State, that 
hereafter the aieeewMn he required to report the nnmher 
of aeree cnltlTated, in theee canee, and the nnmber of 
ponndi of togar, and of gallons of lymp made. 

[Iowa Homestead, 

This is already done in Wisconsin. 

STOCK REGISTER. 



Termin en Oattle, Colts and Pigs. 

We see a great many remedies for these 
loathsome tormentors of domcstie animals — 
vermin. 

One recommends soft grease and Scotch snuff 
mixed in the proportion of a pound of grease 
to an ounce of snuff, and rubbed in upon the 
skin. Another would sift powdered charcoal 
into the hair. A third has used ashes from 
the blacksmith's forge in the same way. And 
others drive away lice from swine by pouring 
buttermilk along their backs freely, and ticks 
from sheep by sprinkling a spoonful of Scotch 
snuff into the wool from head to tail. 

All these remedies may be of service, but 
after all the great remedy, is good feed, with 
proper care. For lousy calves, a few ** nub- 
bins" a day during the early spring months 
are worth a pound of snuff and a keg of grease. 
Indeed well-fed, thrifty, growing stock, are 
rarely much troubled in this way. 
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gkiaJfUk (Uw. 

The following fVom tho Editor of the Maua^ 
ehu9$tu Plovffhman so woU exprossM onr own 
TiewB on the subjeot of raising calyes, thai we 
copj it entire. Calyes, like all other domestic 
animals— except pehaps, dogs — ^paj for good 
keeping. Better restrict and pinch them in the 
quality and quantity of their food at any other 
time than while young :-— 

We find in some of our exchange papers 
many schemes to rear oaWes without giTing 
them anything of yalue to eat. Skim milk is 
a fancy article with some breeders, and they 
giTO precise directions how to administer the 
dose. 

Some direct to get the calf into a corner, 
where he can't hang back. Let a stout man 
straddle his neck — ^let a boy hold a dish of 
skim milk so high that the calf may drink, if 
he wilL But he is now two or three days old 
and knows better than to taste of such stuff, 
except ** by compulsion." 

But this beyerage is made better by adding 
a little oat meal, cobmeal, or buckwheat meal. 
Something must be added to the skim milk to 
make it go— and then it is no go. A calf would 
stand three days oyer such fodder, and eat 
straw or poor hay rather than to touch it. — 
What is to be done ? The owner, or his aid, 
puts his finger into the calf's mouth, and tries 
to make it belieye that it js sucking milk from 
the teat of its mother. 

The calf neyer belieyes it, but as its nose is 
in the dish and the finger in its month, it must 
miye its jaws in order to spit out the finger, 
and in doing this it is obliged to swallow some 
of the porridge. 

The. calf is often treated in this way for 
weeks and weeks, till it is reduced so low that 
it will eat anything rather than starye. He 
turns to the hay mow and there finds a little 
consolation in a cud, and it begins to think 
that it oan liye after all. 

Bui now its master fancies that new grass 
must be good for the youngling, and he ties 
him in the border of his garden where the 
early cloyer has made its appearance. The 
calf has now learned to drink out of a pail — 
but it prefers pure water to skim milk and its 
mixtures. It drinks but little, for the fresh 
grass is its food and drink. In six weeks the 
calf looks as old as a yearling, though not a 
tenth part as large as a yearling should be. 
The owner rears but one or two in a year, 
therefore he cannot let them loose till nfter hay* 
ing is over. Then they are permitted to range 
through the cornfield and elsewhere to pick up 
enough to keep along through the winter. 

If Farmers would count Uie cost of rearing 
ealyee by hand they would be likely to try bet- 
ter methods. One quart of milk drawn by the 
calf from its mother, is worth more to sustain 



it than two quarts of new milk drawn by hand, 
— ^for milk drawn by the calf is not gulped 
down in a heap, to be disposed of in the stom- 
ach after much effort and pain. 

The Fajrmer who rears a number of oalyes 
may let them suck for a number of weeks, tak- 
ing half the milk, at less cost than to hold them 
and attempt to turn milk down their throats. 
When oalyes are allowed half the milk they 
will soon learn to eat good hay. They eat hay 
better than any early grass in the garden, and 
it is better to wean them on hay than on 
grass. It is less trouble, and it is eaten by 
the young calf. « 

When a Farmer raises a number of oalyes, 
the oldest will teach the others how to eat hay 
and drink water. Let the hay be of first qual- 
ity, and let a tub of water stand on one side of 
the pen. The oldest calf will soon learn to 
drink water without putting a finger in his 
mouth, and his companions will soon find out 
what he is about at the tub. 

Calyes ought to learn how to eat meal, or 
meal and oats, and they will learn this in one 
day's time if you will plaoe some on one of the 
sills at the side of the pen. If they are back- 
ward in learning this, put a little fresh earth 
beside the meal and they will soon mix the 
whole together and eat it. By the way, calyes 
should always haye free access to loam or 
earth of some kind. They eat it more readily 
than meal, and it is good for them. Nothing 
is so good to preyent the complaint caUed 
Scours, or to cure it, as loam ft*om the field. 

After a calf has been nursed by its mother 
for three months, it may be taken off to anoth- 
er bam and fed on the best of hay Ullyou haye 
fall feed for it. Then it may run at large and 
eat grass. Or, it may be kept in a cool bam 
through the summer season. 

Through the winter, caWes should haye the 
best of hay, but they should not be closely 
confined as some writers adyise. They winter 
best under open sheds where* they can haye 
air and light. 



Xhe ImpoituM tf Ownyimg Animals. 

It is well known that eyery hair, whether 
long or short, is coyered irith numerous little 
barbs, like the barbs of fish-hooks, and there- 
fore when a number of hairs are brought in 
contact with each other, and moyed back and 
forth, they will work in among each other, and 
often form a mass so tangled — ^like the mane 
of a colt, which our ancestors haye often taught 
us to belieye were the stirraps of witches, 
which were accustomed to ride them in the 
dark niglits — that it is difficult to disentangle 
them. The only means that cattle haye of 
scratching themselyes many times, is to apply 
their tongues ; and when the hair comes off, 
as it often does, by the handfiil, more or less 
will adhere to their tongues, and many times 
find its way into their stomachs ; and the re- 
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mprotftting motiont of the itoniMlis of animftU 
whioh ohew the oud would soon fonn a bunoh 
of hair into a pellet ; and, as more hair was 
taken into the stomach f^om day to day, it 
would be Tory sure to all oolleet in one mass. 
Now, when an animal begins to shed its coat 
of hair there always appears to be more or 
less irritation of the skin, and if the card or 
currycomb is not used pretty freely the tongue 
must be applied ; and if an animal is well cur- 
ried OTery day, when it is shedding its coat, it 
will be far less liable to collect hair in the 
stomach. A ball of hair — ^being indigestible — 
in the stomach would be very likely to iigure 
its energies so as to produce disease, and cTcnt- 
ually premature 4eath. — Rural Regitter. . 

♦ 
Low Diet fdr Cows after CalTing. 

Not ** thenceforth and forcTer" — don't make 
any such mistake — ^but immediately and for a 
few days. The labor of parturition is a serious 
task upon the neryous system of the animal, 
and unless carefully treated and moderately 
fed there is a liability to what are known as 
milk feyer and caking of the bag. 

A sheltered place, if stormy weather, a drink 
of water and a liltte dry hay are all sufficient 
for the first day ; indeed good hay and water 
are sufficient for seyeral days — ^until all ap- 
pearances of inflammation are gone. 

♦ 

OrainiAf Sheep for Spring Market 

A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer has 
been experimenting in this direction, and con- 
trasts the usual mode of performing the duty 
with the one he has adopted. We give his re- 
marks as follows : 

The Usual Mode. — I have long contended 
that there is much lost every winter, among 
farmers, by feeding corn to sheep in the man- 
ner generally adopted in this section. Their 
sheep are allowed to run in flocks of from one 
to six hundred, without shelter ; corn is drag- 
ged out by the shock, and strewed on the 
ground or snow, as the case may be ; and the 
sheep are allowed to eat all they can consume. 
My reasons for objecting to this mode of grain- 
ing sheep are as follows : — ^First, a portion of 
the com is shelled while the sheep are biting 
it from the cob, which is trodden under foot 
and lost. Second, the heayiest sheep monopo- 
lise the field, and keep the poorer ones back. 
Third, a portion of the stalks are trodden into 
the snow or mud, and lost, which is the best 
of fodder, and much better ibr milk cows than 
for sheep. Fourth, not half the profit is de- 
riyed ftx>m feeding sheep all the grain they can 
hold, that there is from a less and regular 
quantity. 

A Bims Modi. — I do not know that I am 



competent to give the best method of graining, 
and taking care of sheep during winter ; but 
I will give a mode which, if practiced, will be 
much more profitable than the aboye : Divide 
your sheep into flocks of three grades — the 
heaviest in one flock, the middle in the second, 
and the poorest in the third ; and let them not 
exceed one hundred to the flock ; prepare com- 
fortable sheds, which may be made of slabs, 
put upon pole-frames, inclosing three sides, 
and the east side down to within two and a 
half feet from the .ground. If the sheds are 
not built upon high and rolling ground, saw- 
dust or tan-bark should be put in them. Pre- 
pare movable troughs, ten or twelve feet long, 
elevated one foot above the ground, to grain 
the sheep in. Begin to feed shelled com as 
soon as the fall feed begins to fail, but with 
small quantities, and gradually increase to 
half a bushel twice a day, to each hundred 
sheep. Feed fine bright hay in racks, and in 
such quantities as they will eat up clean. See 
that your sheep are in their sheds during cold, 
wet storms, and that they have a plenty of 
good water to drink every day. 

With this mode of treatment, I can assure 
you that your sheep will come through in much 
better condition than by the other mode, and 
that the grain and fodder saved will more than 
pay the extra expense. The sheds will stand 
many years, and answer as store-houses for 
the racks and troughs during summer. 



CUKl FOR SORATGUSS. — "Ed, VaLLXT FaRMRR. 

Sometime last year, I noticed in the Valley 
Farmer, a cure for Scratches in horses (the use 
of lime) which the writer said he had never 
known to fall. 

Peroiit me to say that I hitve seen lime fail in 
diiferent instances, and also permit me to re- 
commend a cure which I have n'^ver known to 
fail, and whioh is much easier used than the 
lime : First, wash the parts affected with soap 
suds. Then apply a mixture consisting of 
gunpowder, spts. turpentine and hog*s lard, in 
as nearly equal portions as they will mix well 
together. Apply twice a day, and unless in 
very severe cases two days will affect a cure. 

t| M W tf 



-#• 



Warts on Cattle. — A correspondent of the 
Geneeee Farmer gives the following remedy for 
warts on cattle : Slake a piece of lime Uie size 
of a hen's egg, add four table-spoonfrils of soft 
soap, stir the same until well mixed. Apply 
the same to the warts. They will disappear 
in a few days, and the skin become smooth. 

» 

Vermin on Calves. — If your calves are 
troubled with vermin, give them a table spoon- 
ful of sulphur every other morning, for a week. 



Take extra oare in the Spring season, 
of your working horses. They will pay you 
back with compound interest. 



m 
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THE POULTERER. 

Biit Iftfinf Yowli GUHUtod. 

The folloiring question hfts been repeatedly 
put to us, peraonallj m well as by letter : — 
« What breed or yarietjr of fowls would you 
reoommend keeping for a supply of eggs?" 
In reply we would name 

1. WkUe-fae€ Black Spamth fowls as laying 
the greatest number of pounds of eggs. The 
Spanish hens are notorious for abundant layers 
of Tory large-sized eggs, weighing from two 
and a half to three ounces eaoh. They require 
warm housing and abundance of good clean 
water, &c. 

2. The Black Poland, with a white top-knot. 
The Polish fowls are prolific of rather large- 
sited eggs, and are slow to sit, in fact, rare 
incubators. Hens of this yariety hare been 
known to lay fh)m two hundred to two hundred 
and fifty eggs in a year. Chickens rather del- 
icate and difficult to rear. 

B. The ffambuTff Fowlt. All the Hamburg 
fowls are distinguished as great layers of mid- 
dling-sised eggs, but rich in quality, and like 
sll great laying fowls, poor incubators ; indeed, 
mostly ererlasting layers ; they are great fa- 
Torites of those who require an abundance of 
^SgPf ntther than frequent broods of chickens. 

4. The Crested Bamburffs, like the foregoing, 
are mat layers of rich, good-flayored, medi- 
um-sued eggs. Non-sitters — ^neyer knew one 
that wanted to sit. 

6. The Game FowU are next in order as good 
layers of rather small-sixed, delicious eggs, ex- 
cellent mothers and rearers of chickens, good 
for the table. Hardy and great foragers. Are 
preferred by some to all other breeds. 

6. The Bolton Qreyi are esteemed prolific 
layers, of medium-sixed eggs of good quality ; 
poor sitters, indeed, mostly what are called 
*'eTery-day" layers, but less inyariably so than 
some other breeds. 

7. The Dominique. This well-known fowl, 
taken ''all in all," is generally considered one 
of the yery best we haye, being pronounced 
good layers, good sitters, good mothers, and 
eges and flesh of first quality. 

8. The Dorhingt are moderate layers of large 
and well-flayored eggs; sit steady, and are 
excellent mothers, rather delicate in constitu- 
tion, chickens not easy to rear. They are to 
be ranked among the largest of fowls, and are 
esteemed the best in quaUty of flesh. 

9. Brahmas and Coehint. These fowls are 
more noted for early and abundant layers. — 
Eggs of good quality, ayeraging about two 
ounces each — rather small in proportihn to the 
sise of the breed — good mothers, chickens 
strong, grow rapidly with good feeding, fit for 
the table at four months old, not after, until 
they arriye at maturity. As has often been 
said, they are early and ezcdUnt layers, and 
arriye at maturity eartier than any other large 



breed. By the term **maturity'' is meant the 
age at which a pullet will commence laying, 
and thus perpetuate its race. 

10. The (hiin$a fowl is prolific of ecgs, small 
but yery nutritious ; shells hard, and on that 
account can be transported any distance with 
safety. The young Guinea fowl is delicate 
eating, the flesh little inferior to our partridge, 
and is in season when chickens and Prairie 
hens are scarce — ^in March. 

Good LAms. — ^We coneeiye it a good hen 
that will lay 160 eggs the first year, 180 the 
second, and 100 the third; after which she 
should "go to pot." 

To Makb Hk5s Lat in Wimtbb. — ^There is 
another inquiry which we may as well answer 
at the present time — *rHow shall we manage 
with our hens in order to haye them continue 
to lay in winter, the season when eggs are 
scarce and sell at the highest price?" The 
most practical mode that occurs to us would be 
to confine the earliest pullets after they are two 
or three months old, feed them well, and keep 
them until the first of October, when they 
should be allowed ftdl liberty. A week or ten 
days afterwards they should be confined in a 
warm, dry room, where the yioissitudes of the 
weather and storms will not reach them. — C. N. 
Bkiunt, tn Country Gentleman, 

THE BEE KEEPER. 

for tlM WlMonilii VArmer. 

Baadom Thoughts upon tJke Bee.— Be. 5. 

DBSCBIPTIOK or TRS DBONBS. 

The wings of the drone are shorter in pro- 
portion to his body than the males, or working 
bees; this oocasions that humming sound 
which distinguishes them in their flight. Na- 
ture has regulated the number of drones in 
each hiye with a direct proportion to the num- 
ber of working bees, from 4 to 8 and 1200 ; 
and the fecundity of the queen acoording to 
the number of cells. The drone has no sting, 
and gathers no food; he, therefore, neither 
works nor fights ; but his whole utility in the 
hiye consists in being an instrument of fecun- 
dating the eggs, when deposited in the cells, 
or otherwise, as may be. (Apiarians differ 
upon this point.) 

The antennsB of the drones possess eleyen 
articulations, and the other bees haye fifteen. 
Their eyes eoyer all the upper part of the 
head, and the other bees haye one oyal eye 
upon each side of their head. Their teeth are 
smaller, and their probosces diorther than the 
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commoB bee's ; and thus nature Has prepared 
them for nsefUl and inoffensiye animals in the 
hire. Wheneyer jon disooTer that a hire be* 
oomes deficient in drones, (whioh sometimes 
happens,) you may replenish such hiTe by 
catching a few firom some other hive, as they 
pass and repass, generally about mid-day; 
confine them until eyening, and you may then 
introduce them to a general acceptance. Where 
a want of drofies is not sensibly felt, the new 
intruders are sometimes murdered by a general 
assault. For safety, two or three may be in- 
troduced, and their reception will decide what 
is best. When the season of fecundation and 
gathering are oyer, the working bees assemble, 
and commence a general assault upon the 
drones ; drag them out of the hiyes, and de- 
stroy the whole, by a general slaughter. Thus 
the whole system of nature is finished for the 
Season, in the community of the bees. 

Next month I shall glye an account of the 
working bees. W. H. Mobbisov. 



Care of Beee Ib April. 

The following directions are ftDm "Lang- 

stroth on the Honey-Bee** — an interesting and 

most excellent work : 

Apbil. — Bees will ordinarily begin to gather 
much pollen in this month, and sometimes con- 
siderable honey. As brood is now yery rap- 
idly maturing, there is a largely increased 
demand for honey, and great care should be 
taken to preyent the bees from suiTerlng for 
want of food. If the supplies are at all defi- 
cient, breeding will be checked, eyen if much 
of the brood does not perish, or the whole ool- 
ony die of staryation. If the weather is pro- 
pitious, feeding to promote a more rapid 
increase of young may now be commenced. 
Feeble colonies must now be reinforced and 
should the weather continue cold for seyeral 
days at a time, the bees ought to be supplied 
with water in their hiyes. In April, If not 
before, the laryfe of the bee-moth will begin to 
make their appearance, and should be care- 
ftiUy destroyea. 



The yertical position of royal cells 

does not appear to be an indispensable requi- 
site for the perfect deyelopment of queens; 
because queens haye been reared in cells lying 
horisontally on the bottom board of a hiye. 
The essential requisite seems to be a constant 
and abundant supply of royal jelly. 



THE HORTICULTURIST. 

A.O.HAMV0KD, : : OOB&BSPONDINQ IDITOB 

Apples Unsuited for l^seoBtiB. 

Wisconsin is yery many thousands of dollars 
poorer to-day by reason of the injudicious se- 
lection of yarieties for her early orchards. 

The Baldwin and Roxbury Russet, so popu- 
lar in New York and New England, proye 
tender and of but little yalue throughout the 
North-West. 

Those famous apples, the Spitsenburg, Green- 
ing and Fall Pippin, may succeed pretty well, 
when planted on the eleyated dry white oak 
ridges. These, though hardly to be regarded 
as profitable^ did so well with me at Woodside, 
and are withal, so excellent, that I could not 
easily dispense with them; but through the 
State generally, they brought only disappoint- 
ment to the planter. 

The early orchards of Wisconsin, as fhr as 
obtained from New York, were made up prin- 
cipally of tkete tender eorte. Eastern nureerj- 
men still grow them in much greater numbers 
than other yarieties, and when unrestricted in 
the selection, would yery naturally send out a 
large proportion of these. 

Only last spring an instance came to our 
knowledge where an order was sent to Roch- 
ester for fifty apple trees to be ** of the beet and 
kdrdUit varietiee" Of those sent twenty-five were 
BMwine, Nurserymen are not alone at fault. 
Persons from the East wishing to plant orch- 
ards in the West, naturally think of the sorts 
renowned in their old homes for yigorons 
growth, productiyeness and excellence of fruit. 

A large proportion of the many orders we 
are receiying from Wisconsin, include more or 
less of these tender yarieties. 

We would saye our friends from a lesson of 
experience which it will take them years to 
learn, and wish they could realise at onee that 
they do not choose wisely. 

The simple circumstance of an apple being 
of Northern origin, does not render it suited to 
the North-West any more than a Southern ap- 
ple should be unsnited ; for it is a fact worthy 
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MUtAkti «f Tttt»«Pla&t6Ki, 



BT DB. JOHN A. KBVmCOTT. 

[From a lecture before the IlUnoli State Horticnltiiral 
Society, December 1, I860.] 

In the mod« of planting thtre are bad mia- 
takes. Few prepare their ground properly, 
and most of you hurry the operation, for fear 
of losing your trees. All wrong. The first 
thing you should do, on reeelTing trees— either 
spring or faU — is to heel them in, nioely, in 
moist mellow soil — ^unless frozen — and e^en 
then you must heel in, suddenly, and in bulk, 
if not well << packed." You are mistaken in 
belioTing that freezing the roots will kill a tree, 
if thawed properly — and yon are oftener mis- 
taken in supposing trees dried in the package 
must be dead. We occasionally hare trees 
months on the way, and quite dry when re- 
ceived. But they are not always dead. Bury 
them, root and branch, for a week or two, 
where air, heat and moisture can act upon 
them gradually, and then cut back severely, 
plant and shade them, and they may do pretty 
well, for all the drying. It is a very bad prac- 
tice, for all that, to let the roots of trees get 
dry ; and a worse one to let them freeze, while 
nakedf as some of you do, in moving them 
without packing. 

But to the operation of planting. Some of 
you 'do prepare your soil, by deep plowing ; 
but I fear most of you do not plow deep enough. 
All of you dig ** holes'' — some of them deep 
enough for fence posts, and not much larger 
than old fashioned ** poet-holes." Part of you 
put manure in the bottom — a damnable prac- 
tice — others don't, and are right there. Most 
of you crowd the roots into these '* holes," 
hap-hazard, and sink them deep enough, not to 
need '* staking," and then shovel in the earth 
— with or without water — and " tread down " 
firmly, and the work is done — and the tree 
often *^done for" I have just heard of a 
thousand or so, planted in this manner, by a 
man whe pretended to know how, and trodden 
down so as to turn the ends of the roots up- 
wards ! and leave a nice dish about the stem 
of every tree *' to catch the rain ! ! " I am 
told that some of them are alive, but they 
ought not to live. 

Never dig ♦•holes" — ^never dig deeper in one 
place than another — and never deeper where 
the tree stands than twenty feet from it. I 
would have every root I should get, and have 
them all fresh and good — ^pare their bruises, 
and then carefully imbed them in fine earth, 
spreading and separating them, and planting 
just enough deeper than the tree grew in the 
nursery, to allow for the settling of the soil. 
I would dip the roots in a rich puddle, before 
planting — and before *' heeling in," too— and 
take my time for the work. In very loose soil 
I would press down, gently over the outer ende 
of the roots — not next the stem — and if neces- 
sary stake them in the spring — and certainly 



Bioond up in auiunm. Il is a great mistake to 
suppose, that, in planting them, the roots of 
trees must be drenched with cold water ; and 
after watering are worse yet. More are killed 
by too liberal floodings, than the want of wa- 
ter. Abundant moisture^ so essential to abun- 
dant vegetation, is the greatest curse of the 
tree-planter and fruit-grower; where eupero' 
bunJant, and long retained about the roots of 
his trees and plants. And underdrainage, or 
surface outlets, his only safety ; and the latter 
is but a temporary palliation, and one of un- 
told wasteAilness. 

P&UNINQ. 

Nearly our whole system of pruning is a 
mistake — a barbarism. Cutting back, or 
♦'shortenine in," is often necessary, in shaping 
a tree, and keeping it in good shape, and in 
restoring something like a reasonable balance 
between top and roots, in cases of great de- 
struction of the latter, in digging them up. 
The removal of interfering branches may be 
called for, when they cannot be drawn apart 
and preserved — and dead wood, and sometimes 
thick unfruitful spray, may, well enough, fall 
under the saw or the knife. But, as usually 
practiced, better never prune at all. 

MCLCHINQ. 

Mulch is almost always a good thing, if not 
carried to excess ; and it is indispensible, in 
connection with late spring planting. But 
soine of us overdo the thing. Just mulch 
enough, after planting, to prevent rapid evap- 
oration ftrom the soil, and sudden changes of 
temperature, and it is of great service ; while 
too much of it is dangerous, excluding sun and 
air, and, perhaps, other good influences — pre- 
venting early maturity, by encouraging late 
growth — harboring vermin, and all that. Fall 
mulching is another thing, especially where 
your object is to retain the heat of the earth, 
as long as practicable. 

CULTrV'ATlOX. 

Many planters expect a crop of fruit, with- 
out any particular cultivation ; and yet they 
would laugh at the idea of a corn or potato 
crop, under like circumstances. Be assured of 
one fact, I pray you : All our best fruits need 
more liberal culture than corn, especially while 
young. Better not plant at all, unless deter- 
mined to cultivate. And just about as well 
cut down your young fruit trees, as " seed 
down" the orchard, as some of you do, and 
better cut it down than sow the small grains — 
buckwheat, possibly, excepted — among your 
trees. Some one — >perhaps I>owning — has said, 
that "two crops of rye" would ruin any orch- 
ard. I think three crops of any other small 
unhoed cereal about as fatal. It is great mis- 
take to put any but hoed crops in an orchard ; 
and, of those, corn, sorghum, and other tall 
plants, are objectionable, on account of shade, 
late in summer, until the trees get high enough 
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to orertop it When ih« Mil u Tery de«p trnd 
rich, and the trees large, perhaps red clover 
may be sown, as a check to wood growth. 

Many of you plaat too deep, and u»ff * spade 
when a fork would do better, among ilio roots 
of growing trees. A com plow, or **culiiTa- 
tor,*' aided by fork and hoe, are the implements 
to use in the orchard and fruit garden. 

MAHUBS. 

Who eyer knew corn or meadow land too 
highly manured ! I ncTer did. Who has seen 
rhubarb or currant bushes too liberally sup- 
plied ! I should like to know. But manure 
for such gross feeders may be all right, and 
often necessary ; while, with erery fruit tree, 
great caution, in its use, or its entire abandon- 
ment, is the safe oourse. As a rule, you giTe 
young orchards too much, and your old bear- 
ing ones too little manure. And in neither 
case do you discriminate as you should, or 

g're or withhold manure for a specific reason. 
L a large proportion of our Tirgin soil, the 
young tree, if well cuUiyated, is likely to grow 
fast enough ; and too fast, for safety, if a ten- 
der sort. Here, fat manures will do much 
more hurt than good — so far as the tree or 
plant is concerned. But, by and by, the crops 
taken from between the trees, and occasional 
large yields of fruit will begin to tell on the 
trees, and then vegetable and animal manures 
may come in, to keep up a healthy growth, and 
help sustain large crops of fhiit. And miner- 
al matters may be still more useful ; for you 
can no longer plow deep, to bring them from 
below. The roots are in the way of the plow. 
And here I note another mistake. You pile 
the manure around and near the bodies of 
your trees, when the roots, to feed on it, are 
no longer there ! If your tree is twenty feet 
high, the best feeding roots may be twenty feet 
from the tree ! perhaps interlocking with roots 
from neighboring trees. Place your manure 
there; and, in ** plowing it under,'' don't plow 
up the roots of your trees. Barnyard manure 
is not, as some suppose, always the best sort 
for bearing trees. Leached ashes, powdered 
or disBoly^ bones, marl, or air-slaked lime, 
may be much more useful ; and these should be 
giTen, whenever their constituents are deficient 
in the soil— either with or without yard ma- 
nure, or compost — according to the wants of 
TOUB soil. 



On tlM Bowl&g of Vlowor loads. 

[rrom the Ag. Pepartment of the U. 8. Patent OiBce.] 

In order to be successful in raising flowers 
from seed, it will be necessary to bear in mind 
that the smaller the seed the less deeply should 
it be covered with earth. Some seeds are so 
snail that they require only to be sprinkled 
over the ground and gently pressed into the 
soil, and should the weather prove very dry, a 
thin layer of damp moss ought to be placed 
OTor them till they germinate, when care must 



be t^en to have it romoTod. Then ar« ftw 
seeds that require such extreme attention. 

Small seeds, as Petunia, Portulaca. &c., sow 
about I of an inch in depth ; those of larger 
sise, as Mignonette, Sweet Alyssum, &c., about 
I of an inch in depth ; still larger, as Balsam, 
If oming Glory, &c., } of an inch in depth ; 
and seeds of the largest sixo, as Lupine, Nas- 
turtium, &c., Ailly 1 inch in depith. They 
must be covered with finely pulverized soil, or 
leaf-mould, slightly pressed down, and should 
be kept moderately moist by shading or slight 
sprinklings of water, until they make their 
appearance. When about one inch in height 
the plants must be thinned out from one to 
two inches apart, to prevent crowding. Tall 
varieties should be neatly staked to prevent 
injury from wind or rain. 

The time for sowing is regulated by latitude 
— April and early in May are the months gen- 
erally selected about New York and Philadel- 
phia, and about Charleston and Savannah 
some six weeks earlier. 



Praotioal ObMrvmtiona on Gn^^ Growing. 



BT J. C. PLUMB. 



[A Paper read before the Madison Horttlcnltaral Society, 

March 18th.] 

Of all the smaU fruits, the grape is most un- 
suited with wet feet, or an inactive cold soil. 

The natural habitat of the choice fruit-pro- 
ducing vine, is the rocky hill-side, with just 
enough soil intermixed, to filter out and retain 
the rich mineral elements, continually furnish- 
ed by the perfect sdration and decomposition. 
At the same time it is true that the grape loves 
to luxuriate in deep mould, if underlaid by a self- 
draining stratum ; as is often found on the rich 
river banxs of the middle and western states, 
where are an abundance of mammoth vines, 
with diminutive worthless fruit. It is therefore 
evident that to secure success in grape grow- 
ing, we should combine the alluvial with the 
mineral, in such proportions and place, as to 
give vigor, health, and produetivness to the 
vine, and excellence and beauty to the fruit. 

Location. — The first important consideration 
of which is, thohouoh draimaob. 

The second is, exemption from early and late 
frosts, and cold, damp air generally. 

The grape requires an even temperature, and 
above all our common fruits, is sensitive to ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. 

A very large and even amount of heat is 
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d«iiimble, bat in onr Utitude is praoticable 
only under glass — ^bat we design to treat onlj 
of out-door ottlture— therefore to seoure these 
desirable conditions before mentioned, we 
would, when possible, plant upon, or near the 
eroum of the highut kUU^ in grarelly soils ; or 
if the soil be claj, claj marl, or calcarious, we 
would deeply trenoh the whole yineyard, throw- 
ing in stone, brush, straw, or some other loose 
material, to gradually decompose, affording a 
good underdrainage, and a oonstant source of 
circulation, both from abore and below. When 
trenching the whole rineyard is impracticable, 
or only a few Tines are to be planted, — as in 
the case of trellis-culture in the garden, — 
then adopt a system of deep spading, or plow- 
ing, then ridging. 

In field culture successire plowing — as we 
haTo often recommended in orchard planting — 
sufficient to raise a ridge for each row of Tines, 
two or three feet aboye the bottom of the dead 
furrow will answer ; in garden culture, this can 
be performed with the spade, or when the soil is 
poor, or Tery stiff, by carting in good surface 
soil, with an admixture of grayel or sand, to 
render it porous, eloTating the bank or border 
two feet or more, enough for the enUre suste- 
nance of the Tine, without expecting or eom- 
pelling its feeders to go into oold, InaotiTO soil 
for pasture. 

In soils underlaid with graTol, it is not posi- 
tirely necessary to elcTate the Tine-row or 
border, if the grayel can be reached at the 
depth of two or three feet There is great 
foUy in the old mode of digging a graTO, and 
depositing, deep down, all manner of ** dead 
things," filling up with half rotted manure and 
soil, on which to set the Tine. It is CTen worse 
than useless; it usually proTes the graTo of 
the planter's hopes and efforts. 

Thorough drainag* seoures complete ssration 
of the soil ; such soils are noTer cold, and inao- 
tiTO ; seldom suffer from dryness, or wet, and 
OTcn when done on a small scale, it is productiTe 
of Tery decided lessening of the extremes of 
temperature, both in frosty nights and aultry 

days. 
An exoellent situation for the grape is the 



warm side of a brick or stone building, espe- 
cially if the basement or cellar wall runs deep 
down, affording drainage ; and the usual em- 
bankment and rubbish fr^m the cellar and 
wall, form a good combination of soiL 

The west side is the surest in onr climate, 
being less subject to extremes, and less frosty ; 
the change is not so rapid on those frosty 
mornings followed by bright sunshine. A 
southern aspect will bring forward Tine and 
fr^iit earliest, and to greater petfeotion, but 
will require some careful watching and eOTer- 
ing with mats, &c., to secure fri>m dews and 
sunshine, when frost is expected. 

On this subject of aspect, the same remarks 
will apply to field culture. A free circulation 
of air is essential to success. 

The grape is most particular in its choice of 
location, yet fortunately, it adapts itself in the 
different Tarieties, to almost all kinds of soil ; 
and no one need be deterred from planting, 
who has the ordinary resources at hand ; for 
the leTd land can be made a hillock relatiyely ; 
the soil frill of stagnant water ean be drained ; 
the stiff clay can be made friable and porous 
by trench exposure to the action of friMi and air, 
and when thus serTod, generally contains the de- 
sired elements in good proportion. The warm 
sand and graTcl soils only require the yearly 
application of good composted manures to the 
surface to render them superior for the grape. 

On planting, little need be said; but to urge 
the proTious preparation of the soil as before 
mentioned, giTing a place for each root and 
fiber as nearly as possible, coTcring lightly 
with soil, but heaTily with mulch of straw, 
leaTcs, saw-dust, or well rotted manure. A 
compost heap prepared a year beforehand, is 
the most economical manure pile the planter 
can iuTcnt, as it ahwrh* all the vegetable rubhieh 
of the eeaeon, is CTor ready, both for manure and 
mulch, always safe, the "philosopher's stone" 
of the gardener. An annual top dressing of 
this compost, or OTcn coarse manure, should 
be applied at the time of annual pruning in 
the fall, as winter muloh and protection ; to 
be forked in in the spring* Special manures 
are not necessary, unless it be to renoTate old 




yiaejards, that ha^e by neglect, exhauated the 
elements of growth; and eyen then, severe 
cutting back of the Tine, remoying the soil 
aroond the roots, and replacing with yirgin 
soil, followed b j the compost top-dressing, will 
be found an excellent mode. 

Peukino. — The proper time for all heayj 
pruning of all plants and trees, is during the 
dormant season. The vine, especially, will not 
bear pruning during the first flow of sap in the 
spring. Autumn or early tointer is the best 
time. Early spring pruning will not be izgu- 
rious, if followed by several days of cold, 
fleeting weather. It can also be safely done 
when the yine is in the leaf, the objection being 
the loss of wood for that season. 

Vines, when out of the soil, can be pruned 
at any time. All light pruning of the vine 
can be done by pinching during summer. 
[Oonelnded In next nnmber.] 

HardlDMB of Aroit Trees. 



The time for tree planting is rapidly ap- 
proaehing. Thousands of orders for fruit trees 
are to be filled within this month, thousands 
of dollars are to be paid for them ; years of 
time in the aggregate are to be deroted to setting 
out the 600,000 or more trees in Wisoonsin this 
spring. Doubtless a majority of this vast 
amount will be tolerably well planted. 

It would seem from obseryations, in con- 
neetion with above thoughts, that the com- 
mon sentiment generally among the good peo- 
ple of Wisconsin is, *'only give me some 
hardy trtety and I will invest a Y or an X as a 
trial, and if I succeed with these in four or 
five years henoe, I wiU put me out an orchard." 
Will it not be safe to consider on whom the re- 
sponsibility of this ** trial scheme'* depends 
for success ? It is a very easy matter to cipher 
out where the fttult is if the scheme faiUf al- 
lowing the past history of Wisconsin as a 
precedent. The climate or the nurserymen 
were the grand cause of all the disasters I — 
Well we are willing to allow that experience is 
an impressive teacher, that extreme cases are 
properly exceptions, and that nurserymen had a 
hand in inducing the extended and countless 



lists of varieties to be planted, regardless of the 
absolute qualities necessary to orchard culture. 
Allow we all made a mistake on sorts, and that 
the Siberian winter of '55 and '56 ijgured fruit 
trees generally throughout the entire United 
States. 

Does our mistake end with the cold of winter? 
I think not. I think that our inexperience in 
the true theory of Horticulture was never more 
AiUy demonstrated than in the course that has 
been pursued by almost all tree-growers. It 
is according te the '< books" I believe, that a 
tree, in more ways than one, possesses many 
of the characteristics of an animal without j 
detailing these l\inctions. It seems to me it 
would be a peculiarly strange philosophy that 
would teach the idea of abtolute neglect ot a 
horse, an ox, or one of the human kind and | 
to refuse even Homeopathic doses of medicine 
and food so neceetary in all countries to vegetable 
as well as animal life, in order to cure a eiekpa- 
tient. Was that the way to cure the diseased 
condition of tender, weakly growing varieties 
of fruit trees? The present appearance of 
neglected yrase grown orchards fully demon- 
strates the contrary. Abundant cases are known 
to me where a regular system of culture, ac- 
cording to sound common sense principles has 
been followed out systematically and regularly 
from year to year, when complete success has 
crowned high expectations. WiU not a care- 
flil observation conyince any one that *< hardy 
fruit trees" are not made so altogether by the 
nurseryman. The intelligent tree cultivator 
can likewise do much towards testing yarie- 
ties. It would be hardly supposed a tree that 
could not 6e successAilly grown in a n«Tsery 
with the care and shelter it there has, could be 
a good kind for orchard planting. Subject as 
the m^iprity of trees are to the winds, the 
rabbits, the sheep, the hogs, the cattle, and, 
not by any means the last, to the raking whif- 
fletrees and drag of the husbandman. 

Hence, the varieties we plant are to be con- 
sidered ; the way they are planted is aneiher 
consideration, and cultivation and care crown 
the transaction. 

Allow me to say the idea accidentally advanc- 
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ed bj f ome of the experienced and ftble writers 
of the present daj in adjoining and Eastern 
States, that Wisconsin is not the place to grow 
hardy and healthy fhiit trees for suooessflil 
orchand planting, shows a higher Horticultu- 
ral development than your humble serrant has 
attained. 

I am free to admit, I think a firuit tree three 
or four years old, found growing yigorous and 
strong in a Wisconsin nursery, has as good a 
chance for being useful as one brought from 
86®, 88<> or even 40« of latitude. After settling 
all these queries, let us not again shift from 
our own shoulders the responsibility of help- 
ing make hardy and producUve fruit trees. 
That obstacles must be met and oyercome is 
not doubted. In no portion of the world 
known to the writer, can the delicious pear, 
the lueious plum, or the inyigorating apple, in 
its highest excellence, be enjoyed without 
ceaseless care and attention. 

Yours, H. A. Congar. 

WsiTKWATEit, March 6th, 1862. 



The Way to Have a Good Orchard. 



The first thing to be considered, is the loca- 
tion and soil. The location should be the 
highest ground upon the premises, and as a 
matter of course, the soil would be most likely 
to be the poorest, that is, it would contain the 
least organic matter ; but in regard to richness 
of the material essential for the healthy growth 
of the trees, it would most likely be the richest. 
Another reason for selecting the highest ground, 
is on account of its being less liable to frosts. 

One of the greatest causes of unhardiness 
in fruit trees, is a too .rapid growth while 
young, causing the wood to be porous and spon- 
gy, and in the young shoots, an insufficient 
haidiness. If we should take a young calf in 
the spring, and feed it all the summer with the 
richest milk, oil-cake, and com meal, and then 
when winter set in, let it go unfed, and with- 
out protection ; we would not think it at all 
strange if we found it dead in the spring. 

Next in importance is the manner of raising 
the trees. The location and soil for the nur- 



sery should be like that for the orchard, and 
for the same reasons. The tap root of a tree 
should never be cut. The shortening of the tap 
root is the grtateet cause of unhardiness in 
trees. Nature furnished it for the purpose of 
going down into the sub-soil, where it would 
find perpetual moisture, away from drouth and 
frost, and where it would find those substances 
that are needAil for the healthful growth of 
the tree, and which are not ftimished by the 
surface soil. The cutting off the tap root, 
causes the tree to throw out an undue propor- 
tion of lateral or side roots, which being near 
the surface, are exposed to drouth and firost, 
and take up too great a portion of organic or 
vegetable substances, causing the tree to grow 
too rapidly. 

The next thing to be considered is the proper 
age and siie of trees for transplanting. The 
tree should not be more than four years old 
from the seed, nor more than four feet high. 
If it is older, or larger, it cannot well be 
moved without too much iiguring the roots. 
The distance apart the trees should be set, 
should not be less than thirty feet, and would 
better be forty. When a tree is forty or fifty 
years old, if it has not been dwarfed and 
stunted and crowded, its branches and its roots 
will each cover an area thirty or forty feet in 
diameter. Should we confine a large ox to 
the space, and allowance of feed, needftd for a 
yearling steer, we would not expect it to thrive 
or be able to perform much labor. 

When setting out trees, never dig the holes 
much larger than is necessary to admit the 
roots in their natural position, and never put 
any thing about the roots of the tree, in the 
hole, except the toil which came out. Do not, 
upon any conaideration^ allow a tree to form a 
<<head" below /our and a half t^i, better a 
foot higher. Do not fail to plant com in the 
orchard the season of setting it, and never sow 
wheat, oats, barley or timothy, in an orchard. 
Never allow the branches of a tree to ** fork ;" 
cut of small limbt any time of the year ; large 
limbs only in March. 

P&ACTICAI. EXPXKIBNOK. 
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•a* UwMb lUflklMR7 Agala. 
Being duly imprwaed with llie impor(4knc« of 
true uid ufe counsel in tM prMtiwl matten 
we endcBTor to glTe the readen of th« FAaiua 
fran time lo time the results of cKTefiil obmi^ 
vation knd eiperienoe. 

HV hftte Deier thought of eettiog ourMlf up 
for a "h-uit god," nor do wc expect aU i*ill 
agree with our ideas on the subjects of culture, 
ehelter, proleotion — the qu*litj and value of 
TariouB botIi of fruit and other horticultural 

Ottr opinion, gonemlly gi»en in the fonn of 
Acta Mbd BtktemeDts ffe can ask no more 
than that they 1ae reoeired, Arst as rerftable — 
veil ta worth considering, and the reliability 
of our adriee tested. We trust none will 
find in that "hereafter" (we suppose that 
means whea the lime for gathering the frnit 
oomes) that th«r fasTs bean Ud tax astMy. Our 
own ti»e aad the psgea of the Fauuk 



TalnaUe to be eoonpied in reriewing criti- 
eisms. The oritios and their critiques muit, 
like OUT own sayings, be receiTtd •coording to 
their seeming merit. The reader must nLske 
his own deduetions, draw his owu oonelumons, 
and act aooording as oircumatances and ahoics 
may dictate. 

The auhjeet of small fruit oullura is one of 
interest to the Norlh-West. Those hotne com- 
forts it is the privilege of every farmer and 
ths owner of every village lot in Wisoonsin 
to eiyoy \f they aiU — home-grown, gathered 
fVeah for every meal during the mouths through 
which the BoascD may be easily prolonged. 

Without perverting onr remarks, no one 
could discover the slightest intent to disparage 
the old standby- — the strawberry, gooseberry 
and currant. There was no thought of oom- 
psrison. Our brief artiole was intended to 
convey the idea, that with winter protection, 
the Lawlon Blaokberry could be added to the 
Amily supply, (other proper onUare, we took 
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it for grantedf would bo giTon m with any 
fruit). 

Wo haro surely ufted our influenoe to encour- 
ago the abundant growing of all the aboTo in 
their best Tariotiof tod in the best manner.— 
We would add, not taki frohi, and wo would 
not that even one such table luxmry should be 
stricken from the list by pMJodioe or discour- 
agement of any unsuocessful grower. 

We do not « mark weU our doings," beeanw 
we ^imagine ourselves on a pinaole with the 
<< gods/' looked up to as a model of ixifallible 
oorreotness, but because it is only by oareful- 
nesB, truthftilness and impartiality that wo oaa 
hope to secure the end for which we write and 
adyise. We meant exaotly what we said — all 
with little trouble may add the Blackberry to 
the family supply of small fruits ; not because 
Mr. Merritt of Battle Creek, Mich., on his 
gravelly sandy loam raised 100 bushels on a 
little less than an aore, (wo said sixty bush- 
els; Mr. Merritt told sixty bushels in Chicago ; 
his crop was estimated at over 100 budiels,) 
or Col. Crocker, on the strong clayey soil of 
Milwaukee gprew — ^I cannot exactly state at 
what rate per acre, certainly twice the above 
yiekly but because we haye yet to learn of the 
first solitary instance where the Lawton has 
not proved and justified all our assertions, 
where the right care is bestowed ; and as an 
imdi$p€iuihU requisite to that care in Wisconsin, 
laying down and covering the canes must not 
be omitted. 

Though we know of many instances of very 
satisfactory success with this treatment, not 
one to the contrary has yet come to our knowl- 
edge, notwitstanding the ipse dixit of one as- 
suming the power to " to vote it up" or '< vote 
it down again" at pleasure. 

In a garden only a few rods from that of 
Col. Crocker, the Lawton and Dorchester Black- 
berries have grown side by side for six or eight 
years without yielding in all that time as many 
quarts of fruit. Why f Simply because they 
are treated as too many treat their currants, 
raspberries and strawberries, nagUti them, let 
them care for themselves. Mr. Merritt ma- 



nures his ground and keeps it loose and free 
from weeds; mulches in summer with oom- 
stalks ; prunes the canes and keeps down the 
suckers ; in the Fall he layt them all down and 
covers with earth and litter. Col. Crocker does 
the same, and so must wery one who would 
succeed with this fruit, and I may add, with 
most of the fine raepberriis in the North-West 

But our critic has been East and there see- 
ing the Lawton in perfection "voted" it was in 
the right "soil and climate" — ^he has been at 
Waukegan and found it equally successM — 
<^oted" there, again, was the right « soil and 
climate ;" he might have added he found it in a 
garden sheltered (as we would have every fruit 
garden in the West) by evergreens and other 
trees, and he might have informed us that those 
very Lawton Blackberries also eigoyed a cov- 
ering of straw and litter at approach of win- 
ter ! He has been a few miles back of Wau- 
kegan and found the Lawton considered a 
humbug — "voted" it there out of its proper 
"soil and climate" — thereat he draws an im- 
aginary line which we may call " the Black- 
berry belt"— along the lake border. Had he 
further continued his investigations instead of 
being so eager to '*vete down" that which he 
had once "voted up" (not being in the Black- 
berry belt how came he to vote it up 7) he 
would have found about the same distance 
West of Raciue at Dr. Jas. Ozanne*s, the Law- 
ton again in perfection, and in prairie soil, and 
would have to draw another line and give 
another "vote." 

Dr. Osanne is a well known enthusiastic and 
successful amateur. What is his experience 
in growing the Lawton 7 or 8 years? For 
several years he did not protect in winter, his 
canes bore only a little inferior fruit — now 
they are carefUlly covered, and the yield last 
season was three quarts per hill, or at the rate 
of about one hundred and fifty bushels per 
aore. 

This discussion has really given the Lawton 
a prominence, more than we expected in our 
first simple remarks. It may serve to giude 
some discouraged ones to vltimate enacess, at 
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l«Ut UMih Uhm thM wUl Umjt uBteitkk*, if 
iMTlli doMC ftt alV ia worth daing wall. 

,. Ai 0- HAoroBD. 

Oounoo, Ofah), Hucb U, 'SZ 



CiDBK. — Reaemblei the St. Lawrence tr«e, 
bnt more ligoraug, great bearer, Tcr; hardj 
and produetiTs ; fruit, targe, oval, medium 
aiied, red striped ; stem slender, in a rerj nar- 
, deep Cfttity; e«1yx, email, closed, eltght 
basJD, oore medlam ; geede man;, small ; Sesh, 
white, tender, briek, sub-aaid ; excellent cook- 
iag and es^ng. September to Junuarj. It 
promliee to become on* of the few completely 
aaeeeeaftil in the rich soils of the Wett. Haa 
a enltiTBfed by the writer for the last aeT- 
cnt««D years ; eappaeed ta be some old rariety 
by tome, bat has not yet been identified. We 
introduce It as a new Seedling, giTing it tem- 
porarily the aboTe name. i. c. r. 
Lev B«|ikded Treaa. 

William Bacon, of Maaa, furnishes an able 
article for the SortkuUuriH on "Low Treea 
lua High oD«B." He is much in faTor of 
the former. They are leaa exposed to severe 
winds, have less wood, and can elaborate more 
up for the fruit, and are leiss affected by dis- 

Mi, iuMols, mei^ etc He says : 

"The beat ipeoimen of an applc-lree we 



eTwr.Baw made Ua head, so near the gfmUid 
that a person can without difficulty atep into 
the lower branches, and these branches spread 
■o low that the frutt oan be gaUiered without 
diBowlty by a paraou standing «b t^ groaad, 
They are long branches, and 
the top of the tree forms 4 
symmeirioal hemisphe 
Mcilhar the axe nor the saw 
has been acaessory toformii 
that t.-ee-head. The band ai 
the pruning-knife directed tlia 
t firststarting of these branohet, 
\ and here they stopped, unless 
\ two combatant branches to 
\ interfered with each otier'i 
\ rights that one of them most 
Ibe removed. This tree-top is 
|so dense and so wide, that 
(the hot midsummer sun can 
J not BendhisSery rays to scorch 
/ the unprotected part of the 
/ tree. They fall upon its leafy 
/ bead, and the warm atmos- 
' phere is diffused along the 
trunk and among (he branoh- 
ee. Ho inseota bisve erer di*< 
Uirbed the tree, unless it were 
some straggling worm thai so 
ihr forgot the niles of propri- 
ety and honor as to ooauaen«« 
its web among Its branches. 
And what is far better, it has never tkiled of a 
crop ainoa it eommenoed beariag." 

The editor of the HorHaiUurut remarks that 
low-headed tree* also come into bearing earlio. 

Xhe Famar, Betting m% nnlt-Treea, Kilali- 

Ing, Ac *e. 
EoiTon Wis. Fakmii.: — Enclosed you w^l 
find H 00 for the Wis. Pabhbk for one year. 
Though the times are hard, I am not wiUiiig 
to dispense with so Talnable • paper as yotira, 
I find In it much valuable information In the 
many departments that interest the farmer. In 
the matter of loss and gain I think the &rmer 
is muoh the gainer by the knowledge he may 
acquire by a candid perusal and thorough 
practioe of the tenchiDgs of the Fakheb. I 
have derived much information from it myself. 
So send it along, it is our own paper adapted 
to our peculiar wants in this State and norn 
other will answer oar purpose so well.— 
Allow me in writing, to mention one thing 
learned from experience, that I have never 
seen in any of the agricultural papers, and 
that ts in relation to setting out young fiuit 
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When I let out raj fire t orehard, being inex* 
perieneedy I was adrised to ihnleh them as the 
spring was drj. I did so, and left it to roBMin 
Uurovgh the snnaner. The event was, as the 
inanore beoame rotten, the white grub became 
80 numerons that they ate the bark off around 
the roots and killed many of the treetw On 
inquiry, I found that others had suffered in 
the same way, without knowing the cause, but 
became conrinced, after a close search, that 
the cause was as above stated. I think trees 
that are mulohed should be mulched with un- 
rotted straw, which as soon as it begins to 
ferment, should be taken away from them so 
the grub cannot haye a chance to work. I 
keep my orchard tilled and well manured, and 
do my pruning in the summer. I take pains 
to keep my trees free from worms, and have 
the most thrifty and best bearing trees, accord- 
ing to age, of any in my neighborhood. I 
hare a poplar and locust wind-breaker on the 
West and South, which J think is indispensi- 
ble on the prairie. I am satisfied that if we 
observe this rule — that is make a good wind 
breaker on East, West and South— -get the har- 
dy kinds of fruit, and when one tree is lost, 
replace it with another, and take good care to 
keep the trees clean from its enemies — every 
farmer can have plenty of good fruit, even on 

the prairies. b. m. 

La, PaABiB, V*b. 14, 186S. 

That Blackberry Talk. 

What is in it, that friend 0. S. W. should 
raise three ezolamations(!! I) and correspond- 
ing interrogatories ? Is it because sixty bush- 
els per acre, or twelve quarts per square rod, 
is a remarkable crop even for the wild berry, 
or in fact any other fruit ? 

Is it because that at some points on the lake 
shore, it has succeeded finely, and that reason- 
ing from analogy A. G. H. argues that *< with 
very little trouble all might add this delicious 
variety to their fruits ?" 

Or is it, that after hating himself voted it 
down, ''our mutual friend'* should have the 
temerity to slightly commend it, and advise 
how it ean be saved, to contribute to the lux- 
ury of the dessert. 
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<<Now Mr. Editor, we are somewhat'' 
guine in most "branches of fruit-growing, 
and it grieves as to see such a communioation 
as this on the Lawton ; " it does more hurt than 
goo4," especla% in this early period of its in- 
troduotion, and when so few eareAil experi- 
ments have ^oa made to demonirtc^^ the 
conditions of '«uecess which it requires. To 
say <<our soil anA climate are not the thbg," 
is presuming too much against its suocces, 
when it is well known that the wild blaokberry 
is completely successful in the timbered regions 
and groves of the interior, remote from large 
bodies of water. 

Strawberry culture has been attempted the 
last fifty years, but it is only quite recently, and 
since the sexual fertilization theory has been 
understood, that complete success has crowned 
the effort, and the straw'berry become a berry 
for the million. 

Again, the wild blackberry when cultivated 
in the rich garden soil and left without winter 
protection, is as tender a»the Lawton and fkils 
to fruit. 

It blooms and sets its fruit at a time when 
hot, dry weather often prevails, and probably 
requires moisture in the soil and atmosphere 
beyond that of open field culture ; and the* a 
lake side atmosphere m^^ be very desirable^ 
its place will be supplied by some simple sys- 
tem of culture, mulohing and shade, which 
will adapt it to the rich prairies of the West 

If the nurserymen is looked upon as a ''fruit 
god," then by all the Divine attributes he 
should not condemn one of his deliciously good 
children to the regions of "humbugs,'* but 
teach the million how to adapt it to their wants. 
The spirit of the age demands no crab progres- 
sion, and no **retreatf** no loping off the varie- 
ties of small fruits, especially this one, which 
nature in the wild variety, supplies so univer- 
sally in tlie Northern States. j. c. p. 



We earnestly hope that the war and the 
hard times will not deter the farmers of Wis- 
consin from doing a good business this spring 
in the way of setting out a good lot of fruit 
trees, black and raspberry roots, currant cut- 
tings, strawberry plants, &c. 
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" IbnMtrdf march I Right about ftcs, rtireat I " 
Fbund Hqtt : — ^Eminentlj suggestire of the 
abore oftption, arv some of the remarks of 
your contributors to the Horticultural pages of 
last No., and as one standing aside, a silent, 
but interested reader, we trust your indulgence 
in a few remarks on them. 

We are glad to see the spirit of criticism 
awakening, and hope it will continue to 
<< speak;" for in the onward march of our 
loTed profession, we wish to pursue only the 
right path. 

Particularly would we commend the remarks 
of A. G. H. on the destruction caused by tpring 
pruning for the purpose of ** raising the tops^" 
but the conclusion of the sentence, " lowering 
them," is, we think, one step on the retreat. 

Trimming up, during the first flow of sap, is a 
bad practice, but in our long experience, we 
have neTor seen present or permanent iigury 
come from the ordinary cutting back, at the 
time of planting, and the sooner this cutting 
back is done, (after it leares the nursery row,) 
the better. 

We are so confident of the necessity of this 
practice, that we strenuously recommend it to 
all tree planters, especially if they are so un- 
fortunate as to procure the <*high heads,*' 
which A. O. H. inadyertently recommends. 

The practice of learing the whole top on the 
tree at the time of planting, is one great source 
of failure to the amateur, eren with the best of 
roots. 

We repeat : Shortening in at the Hmt of plant- 
ing i» one of the firei demande of the tree. 

(Reasons for which we will be happy to giTO 
when space will permit.) ETidenoe, the prao- 
tice of all successful nurserymen and propaga- 
tors, in all the yarious planting and transplant- 
ing of all deciduous stock. 

Besides the first gain in <*saTing the life of 
the tree," we can, with « imagination unim- 
paired," easily conceiTc the great adrantage 
the low headed taree has, especially if so low 
that a slight earthing up in autumn entirely 
coTers the trunk, and hence the winter's sun. 






wind and ft*ost are harmless, and in summer 
the trunk and ground about it is perpetually 
mulched by the shade of the low top. 

In these two yital points of progressiTe hor- 
ticulture, A. 0. H. unintentionally, perhaps, 
has sotinded the retreat. 

Earnest workers in this cause are rejoicing 
to see the public taste and practice *' falling 
in" to the way of triumphant success in this 
State, which really does possess ** all the natu- 
ral adTantages for successful fruit-growing." 

J. 0. p. 
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Bailvays in Ohili— Amerioan Engineers Abroad. 

The Railway Timee contains the following on 
the construction of railways in Chili : 

The railway between Santiago, the capital, 
and Valparaiso, the seaport of Chili, was pro- 
jected in 1851, and the works commenced at 
Valparaiso in-October, 1852. About thirty-two 
miles of the line hare been opened to the pub- 
lic for nearly five^years. Unforeseen delays 
occurred to stop alf further progress until last 
month, when a contract was entered into by 
the goyemment and the present contractor for 
the works of the Southern Railway of Chili. 
This contract obliges the contractor, Mr. 
Henry Meigs, an American, to deliyer up the 
railway complete in three years, and the amount 
of the contract is $6,000,000. 

The Southern Railway of Chili is the main 
artery of the country, and it is proposed to 
extend it south Arom the capital a distance of 
170 miles. About 52 miles haye been opened 
for traffic for three years, and the works of the 
extension are being rapidly carried out. The 
principal engineering works on this railway 
are the bridges, which are numerous and of 
considerable extent, to suit the sudden risings 
of the rivers in the floods of the rainy season, 
and the floods caused by the melting of the 
snow in the Cordilleras. The 82 miles of this 
railway were constructed by Mr. Eyans, an 
American engineer, and all the bridges are on 
the trussed system, known as Long's patent, 
and Bellman's combinations of east and wrought 
iron. The present engineer-in-chlef, Mr. Gross 
Buchanan, has adopted plate girders for all his 
bridges on the diyision under oontraot. Al- 
though perhaps not so elegant and light looking, 
the girder bridges are not loss suitable to th« 
country, and the difliculty of erecting and fin- 
ishing them can be oyercome by a judicious 
diyision of each girder into pieces suited to 
the mode of transport into the interior. The 
first large bridge of this kind yet erected in 
Chili was opened for traffic on the eighteenth 




of September last. It has nine spans of 60 
feet, and was erected and finished in less than 
two months after the arriTal of the first sec- 
tions Arom the coast. 

The Vailiires of Laat Tear in ttub Herthtrn StatMi 
the Sonthem States, and Britiah ProYineea. 

From the annual circular of R.G.]>ann & Co., 
we find that the failures at the North the past 
year have not been so great as is generally be- 
lieved. In the Northern States, in 1857, there 
were 4,257 failures, involying the amount of 
$266,818,000, against 5,985 failures during the 
past year, with an indebtedness of $178,682,- 
170, showing for the past year an excess of 
1,678 failures over the number in 1857, with a 
diminished Uability of $87,185,880. 

In the Southern States the number of fail- 
ures for the entire year of 1857 was 675, with 
an indebtedness of $25,982,000; while the paa> 
tial returns for the year 1861 reveal 1,058 fail- 
ures, with liabilities amounting to $28,578,257, 
although the returns from the seceded States 
embrace a period of only four months, or up 
to May 1, wnen our regular facilities were in- 
terrupted. The unusual amount of failures in 
this section during these four months is to be 
accounted for mainly on the ground that many 
were intentional, in order to evade obligations 
dne at the North. Subsequent State action, 
annulling all Northern claims, the entire ces- 
sation of trade and the impoverished condition 
of the South, lead us to regard the entire in- 
debtedness of that section as swallowed up in 
carrjring on the war, involving a general mer- 
cantile bankruptcy Uiere. 

The excess exhibited in the amount of lia- 
bilities (resulting from the financial pressure 
of 1857) of the principal ciUes of the North, 
over those of the political crisis of 1861, is 
aocounted for by the fact that the larger private 
banking, importing and commission houses 
were the heaviest sufferers — while the increase 
in the number of failures for 1861, with a di- 
minished indebtedness, is for the reason that 
the Jobbing houses have, in the past year, been 
the greatest losers. In November, 1860, the 
fall trade was passed, stocks on hand were 
light, and the orders for spring goods in abey- 
ance. This, also, accounts for the diminished 
liability, and importers and commission mer- 
chants were, by the force of circumstances, 
saved from losses that would otherwise have 
proved more serious. 

This same circular gives «s the following 
statement of the probable Indebtedness of the 
South to Northern merchants. There is due 
the four cities of New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and BalUmore, about $211,000,000, di- 
vided as follows : 

New Terk,..............^ .$1&0;900,000 

PhlladelpUU, ^ <. 2i,0OOiOOO 

Baltlmow, 18,000.000 

Boston, T,eoo,ooe 



our estimate* show that New York loses $57,- 
000,000; Philadelphia, $14,000,000; Baltimore, 
$6,500,000, and Boston, $2,000,000, making a 
total indebtedness to the dry goods trade of 
$97,500,000. From this and other data, we 
estimate the total liabilities of the South to 
the Northern States at near $800,000,000. 

The sudden reverse our commercial pr4>sp€ir- 
ity received, culminating in AprU last, with 
the probable continuance of the unhappy out- 
break, prompted an economy which was very 
generally adopted, and has been so rigidly ad- 
hered to, that we estimate the actu^ saving 
practiced by families, in articles not of abso- 
lute necessity, at a figure which very nearly 
meets the expenses of the war thus far. Witli 
a population of 21,000,000, we may safely 
count 4,000,000 of families ; and, estimating 
the annual economy of each family at $100, 
which is not large under the circumstances, we 
have a total saving to the country of $400,- 
000,000. The result, however, that may de- 
velop itself by the withdrawal of so large a 
number of producers, now consumers merely, 
and resting as an expense en the country, re- 
mains to be seen. 

The North is self-sustaining, and our West- 
em country is now reaching a more sound 
condition that it has for years enjoyed. The 
prospects for the Spring trade are good. The 
great abundance of the products of the soil, 
particularly at the West, and the immense 
disbursements made by tjxe government, will 
put in circulation large amounts of money, 
and enable the country merchants to buy liber- 
ally, and generally on a safe basis. 

The total failures in the British Provinces, 
the past year, was 310, with liabilities amount- 
ing to $6,471,769.— JGTtmr* Majazint. 



Outta Percha. 



In 1845, only 20,000 lbs. of Gutta Percha 
were imported into England; now the con- 
sumption has increased to millions of pounds 
annually. Its manufacture into an endless 
variety of articles demands new processes, new 
machines, and new tools, in which the steam- 
engine plays the most important part. The 
rough blocks of gum are first cut into slices by 
a vertical wheel, faced with knives or blades, 
and revolving two hundred times a rainnte ; 
the slioes are then cleaned from stones and 
other impurities, and boiled in waste steam 
from the engine. The mass is next put into 
an iron box, or teaser, in which an iron cylin- 
der with teeth rapidly revolves, and tears it 
into shreds, throwing it into vats of cold water. 
There the Gutta Percha floats at the top, and 
the impurities sink to the bottom. It is then 
transferred to tanks of boiling water, and 
thence removed into boxes, and kneaded like 
dough ; and next rolled between heated iron 
cylinders into sheets, which are then cooled 
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nn cnt hj tL kiilfe<«dged mMUiM into budfl 

or strips. For making tabes and ^pes, the 
soft mass of kneaded Gutta Percha is passed 
throu{^ heated iron oylinderSi and is drawn 
hf the dr w r iag>mill into oylindrieal oorda, and 
tubes of Tarious diameters. This, howoTer, is 
but a glimpse of the oompUcated machinery 
and proeesses by whieh Qatta Pereka is fksk- 
iened into a legic^n of articles. Among the 
applications are breast-coating for water- 
wheels, galranie batteries, shnttle-beds for 
loooM, packing for steam-engines and ponpa, 
erioket-baUi, noiseless curtain-rings, whips 
and sticks, policemen's staTes, plugs or solid 
masses used in buildings, buffers for railway- 
carriages, gunpowder canisters, aheet-coTering 
for damp walls, lining for ladies' bonnets, jar- 
corers, bobbins for spinning machines, book- 
eoTcra, molds for stereotype and electrotype, 
coffin-linings, and stopping for hollow teeth. 
These are but a small number of the myriads 
of uses to which we have extended the appli- 
cation of the yegetable product which was 
used by the Malays ages since for a few com- 
mon purposes. — Englith Paper. 

■ » 
Iha Atlantic Tdagraph Again. 

A circular has been issued we see, signed by 
Mr. George fiaward, as Secretary of the Atlan- 
tic Telegraph Company in London, proposing 
renewed ^orts lor establishing submarine 
correspondence between Europe and America. 
It is aUeged in this circular that, notwithstand- 
ing the failure of scTeral submarine lines, the 
success of other important water routes en- 
courages renewed effort on the route between 
Ireland and Newfoundland. The successAil 
lines mentioned are that of the Balearic Islands, 
the one between France and Algiers, and that 
between Malta and Alexandria. The last is 
said to be the best laid— -capable of " working 
through without repeaters, at the rate of eight 
words perminute— being l,400miles in lengtL" 

It is stated in the circular that <*the internal 
structure of the first (Atlantic) cable was aU 
wrong ; but that the experiehce of its defects 
wiU enable a future effort to be successful on 
that line, as it is alleged to have contributed 
lATgely to the success of the lines abore nam- 
ed." The improved mode of constructing the 
cable, it is stated, will be *'morc expeusiTc, 
but this will be commerciftlly compensated by 
the fact that, instead of working at the rate of 
two words per minute," tne former aUeged 
rate, "a due increase in the size of the con- 
ductor will giTC almost any speed that may be 
desired, even across the Atlantic, if the quan- 
tity of insulating material surrounding it be 
proportioned to it on scientific principles." — 

HimVa Magazine. 

m 

Thi MioftOsooFi. — An obacure Englishman 
has anticipated Yankee genius in cheapening 
that beautiful and usefUi instrument, the mi- 
croscope, for the benefit of the million. There 



is a miA who admetfanea sMoids In LeUeatet 
Square, London, who sells microscopes at a 
penny each. They are made of a common 
plU-boz, tke bottom taken ovt and a pieoa of 
window-glftsa anbatteitad. A amaU ev^ala is 
bored in the lid, and thereon is plaoea tie lens, 
the whole apparatus being painted black.— 
These microscopes are fUll as effectire as mueh 
moire costly inatrumenta aold in the ahopa. An 
eminent microscopiat, who examined some of 
them, found that their magnifying power was 
twenty diameters. The coat of a lena made of 
glaaa, of anoh a power, would be soTenty-flYe 
cents or a dollar. On cutting one of them in 
two, it appeared that the lens was made of 
Canada balsam, a transparent gum. The bal- 
sam had been heated, and carefully dropped 
into the eye-hole of the pill-box. It then as- 
sumed the proper sis^, shape, transparency 
and polish of a yery well ground glaaa lena. 



Chinpovdar. 

A member of the British Parliament said, 
not long since, that the quantity of sulphuric 
acid, used by a people was a pretty good index 
of their degree of cmlixation. It is somewhat 
so with gunpowder. The common supposition 
is, that, during a war, larger quantities of gun- 
powder are UMd than in times of peace. But 
this, we understand, is not the case, — and it 
shows how a state of war disturbs all the arts 
of peace, emtering into their minutest ramifi- 
cations, and affecting them in one way or 
another. Not a basket or broom, a plow or 
hoe-handle, a steam engine, or a pin, or need- 
le are now made without their price being in 
some way affected by the war in our land. 

In arte of peace, powder is employed in a 
hundred forma, and the aggregate conaumption 
is very luge, calling for an amount yasUy 
greater than is demanded by all the armies in 
the world. These arts are now ailected, many 
of them entirely suspended, and the conse- 
quence is, that less powder is used than when 
we are in a state of peace. 

We hare recently spoken with two or three 
powder-makers on this subject, whose opinions 
are aU alike in relation to it. One of them 
stated that a single mine in Pennsylvania would 
consume more powder than all Uie regiments 
in Kew England. 



Wae veesus Industey. — It has been re- 
peatedly remarked by those who are couTcrsant 
with the facts that, since the breaking out of 
the war, agriculture has been fayoi^ with 
very few iuTentions. The genius of the whole 
nation seems to bo turned to the furtherance of 
the war, new oommen hand arms, gunboals, 
&c., being almoat the only thinga apfdYing for 
patenta. The truth is, Peace and War, like 
good and eril, are incompatible. If one wouM 
adraaoe tha other must stand atiU. 




SCIENCE, ART, STATISTICS. 

''IiifMts Xi^viiou to ytfetattoB**— a Vvw and 
MafBiflMBl SditlM of ft nwat Yftlubto Book. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts, in 1869, 
placed ten thousand dollars at the disposal of 
Charles L. Flint, SecreUij of the State Board 
of Agriculture, and directed him to prepare a 
new, enlarged and improTed edition of Harris' 
well known treatise on Tnseots Injurious to 
Vegetation, with suitable additions and illus- 
trations. 

The first edition had appeared in 1841, the 
result of one of a series of scientific surveys 
instituted by the State Legislature. The report 
was found to be so interesting and of so great 
practical and scientific Talue, that the State 
^ ordered a second edition in 1851. This ap- 
' peared yerj much enlarged, including most of 
' the species of injurious insects of the countiT', 
in 1852. Both those editions were printed at 
the expense of the State, but neither of them 
was illustrated. The work was eagerly sought 
for, not only in Massachusetts, where works of 
that character are highly appreciated, but in 
other States, and it took rank among the very 
beat of its class in the country. The yalue 
and practical utility were so generally appre- 
ciated, that the Legislature determined to add 
to its yalue by a liberal appropriation for il- 
lustrations, and the Yolume before us is a proof 
of the complete success which has attended 
the enterprise. 

The edition ordered by the State, was wholly 
distributed by law, so that it was placed be- 
yond the reach of yery many who desired 
yery much to obtain it; but the Legislature 
has provided for this difficulty by authorising 
the editor to use the steel plates prepared for 
the illustration of the edition for the Common- 
wealth, in the publication of one or more edi- 
tions designed for a wider circulation than that 
for the State could be expected to have. The 
work thus goes forth for the benefit of the 
whole eountry, and every farmer, every gar- 
dener and every student of natural history 
can avail himself of the generous liberality of 
Massachusetts, ainoe without her public apirit, 



this splendid treatise oonld nover have appeared 
so Ailly and beautifully illustrated. The out- 
lay for the preparation of such a work, the 
cost of making collections, drawiBgs, engrav- 
ings, &c., by the best naturalists and the first 
artists in the world is too enormous to be in- 
curred by any publisher with great risk of 
small sales to which ^ most scientific works are 
liable. The price at which the work is now 
Aimished is far below what its cost would have 

* 

been, if the original investment had been made 
by any publisher. 

Mr. Flint called to his aid the highest scien- 
tific talent in the country and laid the most 
distinguished entomologists under contribu- 
tion for notes on the orders of insects which 
they had made a special study of. Among 
them are Dr. John L. Leconte of Philadelphia, 
the highest authority en the Coleoptera, or 
beetles. Baron R. Osten Sacken of the Russian 
Legation at Washington, the highest authority 
on the Diptera, or the flies and other two 
winged insects. Dr. Morris of Baltimore and 
Philip R. Uhler, Esq., of the same city, and 
many others, while the drawings were subjected 
to the close examination and comparison with 
the original specimens of Prof. Agassiz. Son- 
rel, the first living artist in the world for 
objects of natural history, a resident of Mas- 
sachusetts, made most of the drawings. To 
say of the engravings on wood, of which there 
are very nearly three hundred, that- they meet 
the entire approbation, and even excited the 
astonishment of Prof. Agassis, is praise enough. 
They are unquestionably, taken as a whole, the 
most splendid triumph ever achieved in that 
art, as they appear on the rich paper of the 
splendid edition now ready. They may not 
print so well on cheaper paper, but they have 
the merit of scientific accuracy and extreme 
beauty. 

The steel plates contain nearly a hundred 

objects, all colored from life by hand. 

The reputation of this work is already well 
established and has long been widely known. 
It is eminently practical as well as scientific. 
Most works of this kind are too abstruse, too 
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hard to undorstendy and of ooune of little 
TmliM to any bvt a natnrallBt, but the desorip- 
tions in Hanria' are Maviced bj deameas, aim- 
plieity and beauty, and tiiese, added to the toXL 
illngtrations, make the book the most aseftd, 
take it all in all, that has erer appeared in this 
or any other ooantry. 

A Tory superb edition is now on sale at $6,00, 
and it is extremely cheap at that prioe. This 
editon is Tery small in number and will be ex- 
hausted before most people become aware of 
its yalue. This superior edition cannot be re- 
produoed. It is printed from the original cuts, 
and on paper that cost a quarter of a dollar a 
pound. A cheaper edition with colored plates 
will be ready by the 10th of April, at $8,60, 
and a still cheaper one, at the same time, plates 
uncolored, at $2,60. 

The book contains orer 660 pages, and is 
elegantly bound in antique style. It is for 
sale by booksellers generally. 



Fopnlation of the World. 

The population of the world is increasing, 
and if we give to the term Christian the widest 
latitude, it is by no means certain that the 
number of pagans in the world is not now as 
great as it ever was. Twenty years ago our 
highest estimate of the population of the 
globe was about 800,000,000. It is now ad- 
mitted by all to be not less thaii Un, and by 
those who are Uib best informed, to be at least 
twelve hundred mUHon, This change of figures 
is due in part to a more accurate luiowledge of 
the geograpy of the world ; but there has been 
a great increase in many countries, and no 
doubt, in the aggregate, a decided advance in 
the population of the j^lobe. From the best 
and latest sources of information we deriye 
the following estimate : 



A MegrapUe Szpariment. 

It is a matter of curiositv as to how ouiek 
eeMBUiioation may be made by means of the 
telegraph. Experience has shown that it is an 
instantaneous process. A short time since, an 
experiment was tried to illustrate the point. 
It was agreed that a telegrapher at New York 
city, in communication with Chicago, Illinois, 
should write the letter 8, which is done by 
making three dots, and that a Chicago tele- 
grapher should instantly, on hearing the dots, 
respond by making the same signs. The plan 
was carried out suooessftiUy, and the paper of 
the register at New York showed that the dots 
made by both operators stood so nearly to- 
gether, that it was impossible to write a single 
dot between the characters representing the 
two S 8. The response Arom Chicago was re- 
corded as quickly after the signal from New 
York as it was possible for the Chicago tele- 
grapher to make it. — 2^. Y, Com. Advertiser. 



EDUCATIONAL. 



Farmers' fflgh School of FennsyiTania— 1808. 
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The last annual catalogue of this Institution 
has just been sent us by the President, with 
the request that we should call the attention of 
our readers to its contents. It is well known 
that for sTcral years past there has been much 
talk about the necessity of agricultural ooUeges 
and industrial schools in this county, more or 
less similar to corresponding institutions in 
Europe, and numerous attempts hare been 
made by State Legislatures andby public-spir- 
ited men to found such institutions. Alo^t 
all these attempts hare been, thus far, singu- 
larly unsuccessful! Nearly all the Middle and 
Western States have attempted to found Agri- 
cultural Colleges, and hare been laboring for 
the last six or eight years to set up suitable 
buildings, and yet not one of them has thus 
far succeeded in getting their college buildings 
completed ; seyeral of them haye attempted to 
commence operations and go on with partially 
completed buildings, but haye gone down be- 
fore graduating a single class. 

An attempt of this kind closed in this man- 
ner about a month ago, in this State, at Oyid. 
Similar attempts haTO met with like success in 
Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, and other Western 
States. From the catalogue and circular be- 
fore us, it would appear that PennsylTania is 
licely to be more suooessftil In her attempt to 
found an Agricultural College. Through the 
influence of Judge Watts, H. N. McAllister, 
and other influential gentlemen of the Penn- 
sylTania State AgrieoHural Society, the State 
Legislature of 1855 incorporated Uie institu- 
tion. In 1857, after a site had been selected, 
and about $50,000 subscribed to the institution. 
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the Legielatare appr<»rlaUd $50|090 for the 
purpose of erecting college buildings. In Feb- 
nsuury of 1859* aU the money at tbe disposal of 
the Trustees being expended, and only aboai 
one-third of the buildings, as originallijr oon«» 
templated, being completed^ it was reaelTed to 
open the institution in its then unfinisMi state 
for students. 

The school was at onoe filled to its utmost 
capaoitj, it beiag possible to take only about 
100 students. The following year, 1860, it wa« 
also filled, and the year 1861, owijag to the die* 
turbing causes at work in the country, its 
numbers haye been reduced to 88. It haa tbua 
been in suooessfol operation for three years 
with unfinished oolite buildings. Last Wlntar, 
howerer^ the PennsylTaaia I^islatute, with 
the adyiee of the liberal-mind^ and public- 
spirited Chief EzecutiTO of that State, appro* 
priated an additional $50,000 to complete tbe 
college buildings, and the circular before us 
informs us that they will now soon be eaiirely 
completed, thus making room for over 800 
students. 

The college buildings »re, with the basement, 
six stories high, and cover an area of 79,200 
square feet^ and when completed, will cost 
about $120,000. There is also belongiiig to 
the institution a farm of 400 acres good lime- 
stone land, with all the requisite out-buildings 
for full and complete farming operations, mak- 
ing the total cost value of the property of the 
school about $176,000. 

The course of instruction is mainly devoted 
to science and the ordinary English branches. 
It embraces four years of study, and is design- 
ed to be as thorough as that of any of the 
Agricultural Colleges of Borope. The gradu- 
ates must have gone through the ordinary col- 
lege mathematical course, and have studied the 
natural sciences as far as they are taught in 
any of the scientific schools of the country. 

All the work upon the farm is done by stu- 
dents, each being required to perform three 
hours manual labor daily. This work affords 
a source of revenue to the college, so that the 
expenses of tuition, board, &c., are met by 
the payment of the very low sum of $100 per 
session of ten months. The college year for 
1862 will commence on Wednesday, the 19th 
of February, and close on Wednesday, the 18th 
of December following. 

Persons desirous of knowing more about 
this institution, with a view of sending students 
to it, or otherwise, would do well to address 
the President, Dr. Pugh, Farm School, Centre 
County, Pa. — Exchange. 

We do not quote the above for the purpose of 
endorsing all it says in relation to the Agricul- 
tural College enterprise in other. States, but 
rather to acquaint our farmers with an institu* 
tion which promises to have a career of large 
■usefuloess. 
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Two womeu sit at a hmn huofe door, 

Botlly roadtbg the news, 
While aoftly •raaad tbwn fliir twilight sheda 

Her tendsr shadows and dews. 

Peace smiles in the dondlen heaven abore ; 

Paada rests on the lamdMape firir; 
And peace, like a holy spirit of lore, 

Breods In tbe balmy air. 

But not one ray of peace fllnmet 

Those sad and wistftil eyes 
Whidi search the printed record o'er, 

Am nutfiuen search the skies. 

Look on their fboea— ona like a roae 

Fresh with the beanty of May; 
Tbe other pale aa a waninc moon 

Seen through tbin cloaw of gray. 

Yet, thoQgh one is young and the other old. 
With tbs same soft glory they shine; 

For they're tinted with tendeiest Ugbts and shades 
By lore, the artist dlrlne. 

Now, fast as a radiant vision, fiuies 

The glow of the wastern skies; 
Yet the readers read on — unmindful of all 

Save the paper before tlselr eyes. 



Nothing to them tbe charms of that hov^ 
Tbe magic of meadow and hill — 

For spirits bowed down with the weight of 
Are blind to the beautlAil still. 

Deeper the shadows of twUigbt Ml ; 

Mora husheo g,rows the dewy air. 
When suddenly oreaks on that holy cftbQ 

A quick, wild cry of despair. 

The younger glances have fouji)dit flrs^— 

tmt record so sad and brief: 
*')IortaUy wounded"— two dread wwd»-- 

Wittgpd orrowa of patn and grief* 

" Mortally wounded "—look again ; 

Alaal it is aU too true^ 
Not the bnvre aloae, but tba fond and Air 

Are mortaUy wounded too. 

Ha, on tho battlo^eld ftr away ; 

They, fa their qnlet hom^~ 
The wife and motiier who never more 

Shall see their loved hero com«. 



The pass will grow where tho warrior fell, 
And sweet, wild flowers may bloom 

On the very turf once blackened and burned 
By the fearAil fire of doom. 

But the erailittg summers, that come and go, 

Oan never, never heal 
Tbe bleeding bosoms which felt to-day 

Something sharper than steel. 

** Mortally wounded I "—oh, dread war ! 

Many a victim is thine 
Save tboee who hear your terrible voice 

Go thundering along the line 1 

If we give proud names and echoing hymns, 
And build up monuments grand 

To tho gallant spirits who suffer and fall 
In defence of their native land ! 

Xiet us yield a tenderer tribute still — 

Sad tears and a pitying sigh, 
To the Uncrowned martyrs who silently rink. 

And die when their heroes die. 
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prrom tfa« Utlto Tflgrlm.] 

The Beren €UUr«i. 



In the graj light of dawn a good man and 
his wife aroee f^m tlieir bed, and thanked the 
Lord for the rest which he had given them. 

Soon ih^ flush of liiorning strayed i^to the 
l»oom where eeTen little ^ildren lay eleepftng 
in their beds. The mother looked at them 
and said — 

*< There are seven of them! Ah, it will be 
hard for us to feed them ! '* She sighed ; for 
she was thinking of the famine which was in 
the lawl. But the &ther replied with a smile— 

".See how sweetly they all sleep— What rosy 
cheeks they haTo! and this morning's light 
makes them more beautiful than seyen bloom- 
ing roMfl* Sorely, He who creates the glery 
of the morning and gircs us sleep, must be 
faithful and unchanging." 

As the parents left the room, they saw stand- 
ing in a room» by the door, fourteen little shoes, 
growing smaller and smaller, to the end of the 
row, two shoes for each child. When the moth- 
er saw how many there were, she wept. But 
the father said — 

" Mother, why do you weep 7 AU seTen of 
them hare round lovely little feet ; why need 
we distress ourseWes about a corering for 
them ? Our children confide in us, and shall 
we not trust in Him, ' who is able to giro unto 
us exceeding abundantly, above all that are 
able or think ? ' Behold now comes the glorious 
light of His sun. Let us cheerfully go to our 
labors." 

Qod bleesed their work, and they had enough 
food for their children; for fkith lightened 
their hearts, and love strengthened their hands 
for toil. 



Sfllse t$t Beme BAnssttetti 

The following are worthy of being printed 
in letters j>f gold, and being placed in a con-' 
spicuous position in every household : 

1. Fr<»aL your childrea'e earliest infancy, in- 
culcate the necessity ef instant obedience. 

2. Unite firmness with gentleiiess. Let your 
children always understand that you mean ex- 
actly what you say. 

8. Never premise anything unless you are 
sure you ean give them what you promise. 

4. If yeu tell a ehild to do anything, show 
him how to do it^ aad see that it is done. 

6. Always punish your children for wflfolly 
disobeying yon, but never punish in anger. 

6. Never let them perceive that they ean vex 
you, or make you lose your self-^oemmand. 

7. If they give way to petulence and tem- 
per, wait till they are calm, and then gently 
reason with them on the impropriety of their 
conduct. 

8. Bemember that a little present punish- 
ment, when the oeoasion arises, is much mere 
effectual than the threatening of a greater 
punishment should the fault be renewed. 

0. Never give your children anything be- 
oaase they cry for it. 

10. On no account allow them to do at one 
time what you would have at another time, un- 
der the same cironmstances, forbidden. 

11. Teach them that the only sure and easy 
way to appear good, is to be good« 

12. AcottStom Uiein to make their little reci- 
tals the perfect truth. 

18. Never allow t«le-bearittg. 

14. Teach them that self-denial, not self-in- 
dulgence, is the appointed and sure method of 
securing happiness. 



Chabactbr is Powzr. — It is often said that 
knowledge is power, and this is true. Skill or 
faculty of any kind, carries with it superiority. 
So to a certain extent, wealth is power, and 
rank is power, and genius has a transcendent 
gift of mastery over men. But higher, purer, 
and better than all, more consistent in its in- 
fluence and more lasting in its sway, is the pow- 
er of character ; that power which emanates 
ttom a pure and lofty mind. — JBmer$im, 



Easy Mothers. 

We wish it were possible to persuade some 
otherwise excellent mothers how much trouble 
they would save themselves by exercising a 
little firmness towards their young children. — 
Of course it takes more time to contest a point 
with a child than to yield it; and a busy 
mother, not reflecting that this is not for once, 
but for thousands of future times, and to rid 
herself of importunity, says wearily, "Yes, 
yes, you may do it,*' when all the time she 
knows it to be wrong, and most injurious to 
4the child. Then there comes a time when she 
must say " No ! " and the difficulty of enforc- 
ing it at so late a period of indulgence, none 
can tell but *<easy" mothers of self-willedl 
children. For your own sakes, then mothers^ 
— if you have not the future good of your chil- 
dren at heart — for your own sakes, and to save 
yourselves great trouble, in the future learn to 
say '*No," and take time to enforce it. Let 
every thing else go, if necessary, because this ! 
contest must be fought out succesrfully with ; 
every separate child ; and once fought, it ie 
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done with tomw9t, Whtn we «9« vioihen, dmj 
bj day, worried, harmeeed, worn out by oease- 
kM teaiinge and importunities, all for tlie want 
of a little Irmnesa at the ontaet we know not 
whether to be more angry or sorry. At any 
rate we hare no patience to stay by and witness 
such sad miamanagement.-^if(S<<rfuri Cottmelt, 



Th«tnlKi«eTlsiUe. 



£yery one knows that in every hnman fkee 
there is an impalpable, immaterial something, 
whieh we call ezpressiott, whieh eeems to be, 
as it were, « the soul made Tisible." Where 
minds live in the region of pore thoughts and 
happy emotions, the felicities and sanoiities of 
the inner temple shine out through the mortal 
tenement, and play oTor ii like lambent flame. 
The inoense makes the whole altar sweet; and 
we can understand what the poet means when 
he says that 

** Bmntj bom of in«rmiurlDg sound 
Shall pMi into h«r !kc«/' 

On the other hand, no man can liye a gorman- 
dising, sordid, or licentious life, and still wear 
a countenance hallowed and sanctified with a 
halo of peace and joy. Around sooh great 
manufiiLCturing towns as Birmingham, in Eng- 
land, or Pittsburg in this country, where bitu- 
minous coal is used, you will find the roses in 
the flower-bed, and the strawberries and grapes 
on the Tines, blackened and defiled by a feul 
deposit from a thousand chimneys. Thus do 
obscene, profane, and irroTerent men, scatter 
their grime and stench upon the innocence and 
beauty around them, but most deeply and foully 
upon themselres. — Horace Mann. 



— After aU, we 4on't Use. We all intend to, 
or wish we had^ but neyer do. It is thus half 
an uneasy waiting and half a Tain regret, so 
that we die at last with rery little reah'Med hap- 
piness. 



Aboxtt Dinners. — ^Would you eat healthful 
dinners ? Eat slowly. Would you eat social 
dinners ? Eat slowly. Would you oat a rel- 
ishable dinner ? Eat slowly. Please suffer a 
short word of exhortation — £at slowly. 



WIT AND WISDOM. 



— "I wonder what makes my eyes so weak?" 
said a fop to a gentleman. ** You needn't won- 
der — they are in a weak place,*' replied the gen- 
tleman. 

— Milton was asked by a friend whether he 
would instruct his daughter in the different 
languages. His reply was: *'No, sir; o^ 
tongue is enough for a woman." 

— Ladies who hsTe a disposition to punish 
their husbands, should recollect that a little 
warm sunshine will melt an icicle much sooner 
than a regular north-easter. 

— Ignorance produces half the misery and 
all the awkwardness of life. The ability to 
trace causes and infer effects, sstos tears, and 
hence adds years ; and wisdom is self-posses- 
sion. 



-— A man who assisted to empty teteral bot- 
tles of wine, afterwards took a walk. The 
paTcments wdre quite icy, and he exclaimed : 
** Ye-re-ry singular ; wh-wheneTer water free- 
ses, it always fireeies with the sl-slippery side 
up," 

— George the First, on a Tisit to HanoTsr, 
stopped at a Tillage in Holland, and while the 
horses were getting ready, he asked for two or 
three eggs, whieh were brought him, and 
charged two hundred florins. ** How is this V* 
said his majesty, '*eggs must be Tory scarce in 
this place." << Pardon me," said the host; 
'*cggs are plenty enough ; but kings are scarce." 
The king smiled, and ordered the money to be 
paid him.'' 

— People that noTer accomplish any thing 
always comm&nee; people that do aooemplish 
something always beffin. People that cannot 
sleep always retire ; people that can sleep go to 
bed. People that are seeming Christians always 
attend divine eervice; people that are Christians 
at heart go to church ; and so forth, showing 
that the head is too often schooled at the ex- 
pense of the heart, and that wordy people are 
not an acting people. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 



Mr. Editor : — Seeing an iuTitation in the 
last number of the Farmir for housekeepers to 
write for your excellent paper, I thought I 
would scribble a few lines ; not so much be- 
cause I hsTC anything of interest to communi- 
cate, as for an example to others who may 
hsTe, and from whom I should be happy to 
hear through your columns. I haTe often 
wondered why the Farmer did not contain 
more matter in the housekeeper's line, but pre- 
sume it is because housekeepers are so bur- 
dened with their household dutiea that few, 
OTcn though they possess the talent for writing 
well, feel any inclination to do so. 

It appears to me the men have a great ad- 
Tantage OTcr us po<»' women in the numerous 
maohines that are patented every year for their 
benefit. They can scarcely cut a pail of vege- 
tables or sow a row of garden seeds without 
some machine to facilitate the process, and 
I there is something new in that line adver- 







tiaed in almoii evaiy newaptiiMT. Now that 
is an Tery well, as fur as it goes, but whj 
not pay a little more attention to the necessities 
of the housekeeper. I know there has been a 
great deal done for them already ; still it ap- 
pears to me there might be rery much more 
done if their wants were more ftiUy nnderstood. 

A large majority of the farmers in this tI- 
cinity, and I presume throughout the State, 
own from forty acres of land to a hundred or 
two. Some of these owe a few hundred dol- 
lars and are working hard to get out of debt ; 
while others are saTing all they possibly can 
for the purpose of building themseWes com- 
fortable dwellings, eouTenient barns or sheds 
and fences, or for planting orchards. And 
farmer's wives, as a general rule, are no thirkif 
but bear their share of the burden without 
complaint. Indeed, I think if they would com- 
plain a little more it would be better for them. 
So I am going to commence. Who will follow 
suit? 

Sewing and knitting machines are so dear 
they are beyond the reach of those who stand 
in the greatest need of them. MarTelous 
washing-machines and churns I hate often 
read about, but hate never yet seen one that 
saT^ much labor. I do not know who is to 
blame for this state of things, but am inclined 
to think the women themselTcs are mostly so. 

The face is, a woman with a family of small 
children to take care ef, two or three men to 
work for, washing, ironing, making, mending, 
cooking, dusting and seouring for the whole of 
them, without any assistance, has no strength 
of mind, nor any heart for anything more ; 
and the l a du 9 t hey could not for a moment 
think of putting their delioaie fingers into the 
dish pan, much lees turn their delicate minds 
towards making a maohine for washing dishes. 
Oh, horrible ! better spend the whole of their 
precious lires in working worsted, oats and 
degs, beautifully ! So it goes on in the old 
way, for there, are but few men who under- 
stand enough about the mysteries of house- 
keeping to assist us much, if they were ever 
so mneh inclined. 



I veeellMi of reading somewhere, I think in 
a letter in the FAnMim, not many months ago, 
that women, as a general rale, were opposed 
to the nae of machines, and weald stick to the 
old beaten path, doing their work as their 
mother's had done theirs before. Now I think 
this is much like the good hensewife we have 
all heard about, who wonld not haye a carpet 
on her floor; they were such nasty things! 
and I presume the women who would not wel- 
come any means of doing their work quieker, 
easier, and at the sasM time as well, as by the 
old method, to be Just abont as scarce as this 
kind of housekeepers. Giye us a few good 
machines, so cheap our husbands can alTord 
to buy them for us, and see if we won't use 

them. A HousiKBinn. 

DAinrn.u, Wis., Hareh 1% 1M3. 

The way Eggs will Seep. 

BniTon Wis. 7Ani»n : — On reading the note 
of Mrs. R. Gibson, in the last FAnxin, on the 
subject of how to keep eggs, I was not at all 
surprised at the result of her experiment. — 
Lye from ashes will penetrate the shell of an egg, 
and readily decomposes its constituent parts. 
The shell being porous, submits promptly to 
the searching power of this fixed alkali, and, as 
an incTitable consequence, the egg is spoiled. 

From an experience of oyer forty years, I 
can safely recommend the following method : — 
1st. Be sure and select sound eggs. 2d. Take 
of dry salty and place a layer of it In the bot- 
tom of the Teesel ; then put the eggs in, points 
down ; then another layer of salt and eggs, as 
before, and so on till your vessel is filled, and 
I will warrant the eggs to keep from October 
till warm weather, if put into a cool, but dry 

place. Truly yours, Mas. B. W. Lavsino. 

Bloohzso Gsots, I)uk« Go., Mareh, 1880. 

» 

Rti Corrxs. — To prepare rye for ooifee, pour 
on scalding water and let steep half a day on 
the stove ; spread out and dry ; parch to a light 
brown ; settle with an egg. A very palatable 
drink. 

So says a lady friend of the *' Farmer." 

BnowN Bbbad.— X)ne quart nye meal, two 
quarts Indian meal, two tableepoonsful of mo- 
lasses ; mix thoroughly with sweet milk ; \€t it 
stand one hour, then bake in a slow oven. 
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Bbcbiptiokav ncoBuaniT JinniT<«aCB. — 
Two oops of ladiwi meal ; one of ^eai floor ; 
one h«lf oup batter; one half coj^ vngar; two 
and a lialf eupa good butter milk; flrom one to 
two teaspoons labiratiia; ono teaepoon aalt; 
three eggs. Ifiz the meal floor, aalt said sale- 
ratus well ; beat the eggs and sugar thorou|^y ; 
sdd them to milk and batter, thmi stir in the 
meal and floiuv-bake in a quick oren. 

Lownuu, Wfk MBS. n . a. 



Chiap nncipi ron good Blaok Ihk.— Take 
2 OS. extract logwood, \ os. bi-ehromate of 
potash, and \ os. prussiate of potash ; add to 
one gallon of boiling rain water. Shake up 
and let stand awhile before using. Cost about 

ten eents. 

♦ 

Calves' F£1T Bj;.axc Maxos. — ^Boil four feet 
in five quarts of water, without any salt. IVhen 
ik9 liquor is reduced to one quart, strain it, 
and mix with one quart of milk, and add sey- 
eral sticks of cinnamon or Tanilla bean. Boil 
the whole ten minutes and sweeten it to the 
taste with white sugar ; strain it, and fill jour 
molds with it. 



YOUTH'S OOBNEB. 



Moths m Cabtxts. — Camphor, two ounces, 
well cut, to a quart of whisky — a hot flat Iron 
to pass oTer a pieoe of mnsUn with this solu- 
tion and thin enough to aUow the steam pro^ 
duced by the hot iron to penetrate through the 
carpet. Carpets that are taken up entire^ 
spring and fall, are more free itom the wovk of 
this insect ; but this remedy is practical in all 
cases — ^perhaps more particularly where a yel- 
Tet tapestry carpet is 'put down by a patent 
machine, and is so heavy as cannot bo easily 
taken up. This hot flat-iron should be applied 
wherever there is evidence of the worm eating. 



Qbxase Spots. — The following is from the 
'* Agriculturist " : Many of these eyesores may 
be removed for a sizpenee invested in French 
Chalk. Sosanne^ of Brooklyn, gives as an ox- 
ample, that her four-year-old carried a nice 
edition of Cowper into the kitchen and dabbed 
it into the butter plate. She scraped some of 
the French Chidk over the spots of pease, and 
in an hour afterward brushed off" the powder, 
and put on a fresh dose, leaving it tluree or 
four hours, when Cowper was himself again. 
*< The same application operates equally well 
upon greased oiothing, though, sometimes, two 
or three appUeations may be needed. The 
French Chalk (clay) can be obtained at any 
drug store." 



Geology. 

Perliaps some of the young readers of the- 
Comer will not quite understand the meaning 
of the word « Gaology." I will try to explain 
it. Geology,' like Geography, is a description! 
of the earth. Geography describes the surface 
or outside of the earth, giving a description of 
the appearance and position of mountains,' 
plains, rivers, and of different countries, just 
as you would describe a picture. But Geology 
describes the inside or solid portion, just as 
you describe the contents of a box full of min- 
erals, such as iron, stones, &c. 

A peep behind the curtain. " Now Uncle," 
said the clfildrcn, "please to show us the cu- 
rious things which you said were behind this 
curtain." So I drew aside the curtain which 
hung before some shelves containing Geological 
(Ge-o-log-i-oal) specimens, when they exclaim- 
ed : "01 ! what a lot of curious things," ' 
and fairly overwhelmed me with questions, in ' 
their eagerness to know all about them. But 
I told them that ** one thing at a time, is both 

■ 

reason and rhyme." Here is a piece of petri- ; 
fled moss or stone moss, that is, moss turned | 
to stone. The moss grew' in the edge of the 
water of a spring. The water had lime in it, 
and the lime was deposited among the moss, 
particle by particle, till the moss became hard * 
like a stone; the moss keeping its natural 
shape. 
There is another pieoe of stone moss that is 

r 

eolored red by iron that was in the water with 
the lime. There are five pieces each one of a 
different kind of moss, and from five different 
places. Sometimes these deposits of lime, 
form a rook, a great many foot thiek. This 
kind of rook is sometimes called 2Va«-«r-lstn, 
that is, lime stone depoeited from the water of 
springs. But it is generally called Cml-ea-r^otu 
fSt-fa. Calcareous means anything formed of 
lime or containing lime, and Tufa is aaoft' 
porous stone, that is, soft stone f\ill of holes. 
Calcareous Tufs, then, is a soft poroos lime- 
stone depoeited from the water of springs which 
has a solution of lime in it. Umcli William. 
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WAR MISCELLANY. 



Bed, WUU and Bli*. 

Oil, OolaabiK, th* ima of tb* ocmb. 

Tilt honi nf theViT* nJ tha bv^ 
Tha ifatins of B4f b p«tr1ot'i dflTolloa, 

Thy mAbd&t«« Dank* beniH Msembtv, 
Whan llbanj'i bra •Uadi Id tIbw ; 

Tbi' biDDsn Duki tjrunjr trnnbla, 
Wbsn bama by tlia nd, wblla tni blaa. 

VbaD bona bj Iba ml, wblla ud blna, 
WbtD bone tf tba red. wblta (Dd blia, 

Wb«D boma bj tfae m), wblta (Dd bJaa. 
WhaD war wagad lt« wide diwiUtiOb, 



iprondlT (be bora hart 
•tol''£at«^whlte'and 



Hot Tat 



<»!! 



Tha an Ibal lit 
Skill it boholi 
Shall (nlMn la; tb; pi 
No, l«Dd at Hope niul Bl 
And ire who wear tbj glo 



Ihybl 



i eUDd ipATt, 
blow 4t thy geDeroui lieart t 



Tbelr aleeplng a^bet, from bek 
KdII Itaoy tba gentle tie* whlc: 
And Ibr^ the ktndly lloka k 



tta, DDr IrOD waye, 
Tba calm, broad Ocaao of the Wait, 



NM y*t tha hoar la nigh. wheD Ihay 
Who daifi In Ud-i dim twilight lit, 

larth'a uelsnt klDga, ■hkll liia »il lay, 
" Prsad CQuntrr, wekxHna to the pit I 

No,nillengrDapor ■hadswi.Nol 

For DDW. behold, the arm that (aT* 

BtroDg, aa or old, to guard and eaT*-. 
That mighty mu which none can f tay 



Qvft. ErlMMtt. 

There it f«w men to whom the country ii 
more Inrgelj indebud thdQ to Capt. John 
Ericsson, the Inventor of the ateam gun-boat 
MmilBT, whose opportuna appearanae at Fort- 
reaa Monroe on Sunda; lait, averted incaluU- 
ble dJMBter to the naval power of the Uaioi 

Sj birth he is a natite ot Sweden, and was 
bom among the iron monataiDa of the provlaoa 
of Vermeland, in IWS. From hia earliest 
youth he exhibited an eitraoTdinary geniuE 
inTentlon. His father being a mining propria- 
tar, ample opparlonitj waa affordad him to 
beflome familiar with tiie enginea and machin- 
ery employed about tha mines. In 1814 his 
talents attraoted the attention of Connt Platan. 
Ha waa appointed a oadet in the corps of en- 
gineers, and in six months had shown snob 
proGoiency that he was promoted to an import- 
ant poBt on the Grand Ship Canal oonnecting 
the Baltie and the Nortii Sea. When only 
thirteen years of age he was charged with the 
direction of the work of over six hundred m 
Many important works on the oana! were e 
structed from his drawings at that age. 

At Beventeen he entered the Swedish army aa 
an Ensign, Soon afterwards, however, he was 
seleoted to suTTey the Northern part of Sweden. 
In 1826 he visited England. There he planned 
many new inventione. In 1629 he invented aa 
improved loaomotive steam engine, and soon 
after canBtmcted a steam fire engine. He c 
grated 10 this country in 1839. Here ha built 
the United States steam frigate Prineelun, the 
irst Teaael ia which steam wory were in 
duced below the water line. Aftanrards he 
invented the ealorio engine, and planned Iha 
hot-air steamer Erietion, about which ao much 
was said a few years ago. 

In hia latest and greatest invention he had 
such confidence that, by contract, he wai 
receive nothing for hia invention and his labors 
upon it, imtil it had borne the test of aotnal 
trial under the guns of the enemy. How tri 
umphantly that test was borne we alt know. 



Commadon Wilkei. 

CoiimiodoTe Charles Wilkei baring linked 
hii n»iiie iDHiHirablj irith the great intcrna- 
tional queitioD of "search and telture,'' it is 
prMnmed that the readsn of the Fabhik voqM 
like to look him in the face. Wo haie there- 
fore proaured an engraving, which it said to be 
a lerjr accurate portrait. 

He wai bora in the Slate of New York in 
1806, and entered Uie d»t«I eenice in 1818. 
being but 18 jears of age. He earlj gnve 
eridenee of unuiual capacity for Mieutific re- 



search, and while yet quite young, reeeiTed 
from the GoTemment (he ccmmand of a naral 
expedition intended to explore the oonatries 
bordering on the Pacific and Southtrn Ooeans. 
His command embraced two sloops of war, a 
brig and two lenders. Having doubled Cape 
Horn. liQ croBMid oier to Polynesia, Van Die- 
man's Land and Australia, reftching as high a 
the Gist parallel of Utiludo South. He then 
visited the Fejee lalanilR at Borneo and retu 
ed to Sew York in 1842 by way of the Cape of 
Good Hope. The eipedition wae fruiinil of 
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much that has a soientifio interest, and be af- 
terwards published an aooount of it in a toIu- 
minous work entitled '*A Narratiye of the 
United States Exploring Expedition." 

Commodore Wilkes baa likewise pablished 
seyeral other works on subjects of geographi- 
cal research which occupy a high place in 
the standard scientific literature of the day ; 
and in 1848 he was presented by the Geograph- 
ical Society of London with a gold medal as a 
token of the high esteem in which his serrices 
and contributions were held. His last duty at 
sea was in 1842 ; since which time he has been 
in the land serrice, until about the opening of 
the present war. 

The eyent which has given him a wider no- 
toriety than all others, which came near re- 
sulting in a war between the United States and 
England, and which has resulted in the settle- 
ment, it is hoped, for all time to come, of the 
rights of neutral vessels upon the ground laid 
down by the Government of this country in 
the very first period of our national existence, 
and upon terms always heretofore denied by 
the English Government, — this most important 
event, to-wit, the arrest of the T^ent and the 
seixure of Mason and Slidell, was purely an 
accident. 

The Commodore was returning from the coast 
of Africa in the U. S. steam frigate iS^ t/adhto, 
and haviiig occasion to stop for coal at Havana, 
he learned while there that Mason and Slidell 
were to leave on the 7th of November, on the 
British mail steamer TVent for England. It 
seem^ not to have occurred to him to endeavor 
directly to prevent their departure ; but hear- 
ing that the pirate Sumter was off Laguagra he 
determined to capture her ; and it was while 
steaming through the Bahama Channel that he 
encountered the Trenty brought her to by firing 
two shots across her bow, boarded her and cap- 
tured the traitors in question. 

The manner in which he executed his im- 
promptu plan finally proved faulty when 
tried by the standard of international law as 
expounded by our own best statesmen, but the 
world will nevertheless continue to applaud 
the bold decision, energy, firmness, and loyal 
devotion of the Commodore. 



NEWS SUMMARY. 



INDUSTRIAL AFFAIRS. 



The World's Exhibition Again.— We 

are glad to learn through CoL B. P. Johnson, 
Sec. N. Y. State Ag. Society, and Chairman of 
the Bx. Com. of the State Board of Commis- 
sioners for the Exhibition from the U. S., that 
this country will not be very meanly repre- 
sented, after all. The New York and the New 
Engnland States are sending over a great many 
articles for the various departments, and will 
do the best they can towards filling up the 
space allotted to the United States. 

The " Southern Confederacy," moreover, has 
made a liberal demand for space, which, of 
course, will be well filled, though it would be 
difficult for us to predict with what. Possibly 
with a bale of cotton, a sable group of the 
children of the peculiar institution, a regular 
manach and driver's whip; perhaps with a 
few pairs of raw-hide shoes, specimen num- 
bers of Jeff. Davis' War Gazette on brown, 
straw paper, and an armfull of their doUar-a- 
pound confederate money ; and may be with 
samples of the razor-stnps, buttons, tobacco, 
pipes and whisky goblets made of the hides, 
bones and skulls of Union soldiers, by some of 
the thivalry at Manassas — that is, provided 
they should be so lucky as to get out of port 
with their contributions ! It is presumed that 
Mason and Slidell will act as Commissioners, 
and that their branch of the Exhibition «will 
eigoy the special favor of their organ, the 
Ztondon Times, 



STATE MATTERS 



The Farm Mortgage Law of last session, and 
the system of railroad license, have been deci- 
ded by the Supreme Court to be unoonstitu- 

tional. 

» 

The Markets. — The changes have been 
but slight since last month, though in the main 
they are for the better. 

CmOAOO, M AKCH 28. 

Wheat, 78c for No. 1; 72^^78 for No. 2; Ooro, 83>^ 
219^; Oats, 19^19^; Rye, 40c; Barley, 86^430 ; Timo- 
thy Seed,!! 60^1 76; Clover Seed, $8 80^ 86. 
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IfiLWAUUi, March 28. 

Wheat, 77®aOc: Oats, 2S@26c; Corn, 27(^28c; Barley, 
40®Uc; Bye, 40®48c; Hides, green, 6>49M^, ffreen, 
salted, 7®4^c, dry flint, 12@lSc; Hogs, $3 ^5^ 60 for 
good aTerages ; Poultry, dress e d chickens ft@6c, turkeys, 
S^7c; Butter, flirkln 74g^8o, crock and roll 8@10c; Eggs, 
7^8c per dos. in bbls.; Potatoes, 2&®d0o per bds.; Beans, 
Oec^ll 12 per bus.; Timothy seed, $1 50^1 76; CloTer 
seed, $3 26^ 76 ; Vlax seed, $1 004^1 20 ; Wool, 364937c 
tor medium to fine fleece. 

Uunsoir, BfARCH 28. 

Wheat, extra, a9c; No. 1, 68c; No. 2,63c; Bye, 80c; 
Barley, 26ac&c; lOats, 26o: Com, 26a30c; Potatoes, per 
bus.. dOa87ct Wood, dry, |4 00 per cord, green, |8 60; 
Beef, 14 00a6 00 per cwt. ; Pork, $3 OOaS 60 ; Hides* dry, 
8al0o per lb., green, 4aA\^ per lb. 



K — Among the ftcts of the State 
Legislature ainoe our last issue, the following 
are prominent : 

The passage of a joint resolution notifying 
Professors Hall, Carr and Daniels, of the Geo- 
logical Surrey, that their serTices are no 
longer required. 

An act authorising the investment of the 
School Fund in the bonds of the State. 

An act giving the swamp lands, with limit- 
ations as to minimum price, &o., to^he several 
counties where they lie. 



Military. — ^Wisconsin troops are now nearly 
all in the field. The only regiment of which 
we have not reason* to be proud is the 17th, 
(the "Irish Brigade"), a large number of the 
members of which, just on the eve of their 
departure, mutinied and positively reftised to 
obey orders to repair to St. Louis — ^the only 
alleged ground, that they were not paid. It 
was in vain that the Governor coaxed and that 
they were assured they would be paid on ar- 
riving at their destination, and on the day ap- 
pointed for leaving Camp Randall, after a 
boisterous night and a fire, which, originating 
in carelessness, destroyed the life of a boy — 
one of the markers — and consumed some three 
or four hundred running feet of the barracks, 
only about sis hundred consented to go. The 
remainder became a law unto themselves and 
remained at camp, wandered about town, or 
deserted entirely. Finally the Governor suc- 
ceeded in getting some 200 of Col. Mulligan's 
soldiers from Chicago to aid in the arrest and 
forcible removal of the scamps to Chicago, 
where the main body of the regiment awaited 



them. Those who escaped into the oountxy will 
be taken wherever found, and, we hope, made 
to suffer the full penalty of the stem military 
law. Every true loyal Irishman in the State 
will be heartily ashamed of them, and indig- 
nant at their inefficient commander, to whose 
utter incompetency this disgraceful mutiny 
was, perhaps, chiefly chargeable. 



NATIONAL AFFAIBS. 



The war goes on splendidly ! The thunder of 
Union cannon is heard all along the line, and 
the shout of victory is borne to us upon every 
breexe. 

At Pea Ridge, in Arkansas, Brig. Gen. Curtis 
has fought the most desperate battle of the 
campaign, losing 212 killed, 174 missing and 
having 92C men wounded, but coming off vic- 
tor, killing Ben. McCulloch and taking much 
property and many prisoners. The enemy 
were helped by a large body of Indians, who 
did poor fighting, but brutally scalped a con- 
siderable number of our wounded soldiers. 
The loss on the rebel side was very heavy. 
Price, of course, took to his heels, true to the 
old tatOj 

" He wbo figbts and nins'away, 
May Uts to light another day." 

New Madrid and Pt. Pleasant, on the Mis- 
sissippi and about 50 miles below Cairo, have 
been taken and are now occupied by our trodps. 
The *' Gibraltar of the South" has been has- 
tily evacuated and now floats the stars and 
stripes — the Rebel army having gone to Island 
No. 10, opposite and below Madrid, where they 
are now being treated to a rain of fire and 
brimstone by Commodore Foote. 
> The position of this Island is shown in a cut 
on the following page, kindly furnished us by 
the WUconsin Patriot. 

Furthermore the Grand Army of the Potomac 
has begun to show signs of life and promises 
to strike some hard blows at an early day that, 
in the language of McClellan ai*e, ''to give 
the death blow to the Rebellion." Gen. Banks 
has moved across the river, driven the enemy 
from Winchester and Martinsburgh and is 
ready to move yet further when the word 
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eomes. (Jen. McClellan, now pMotieallj re- 
dneed to the rank of Maj. Ckn. in the Held, has 
moTed his army to Manassas, (the enemy hay- 
ing preyiously destroyed what they could of 




POINT PLBABANT 



property and of the fortifications, and left for 
parts unknown — ^probably Qordonsrille,) and 
taken up his temporary abode at Fairfax 0. H. 

In an address to his soldiers, he tells them 
he has kept them inaotire, (which CTerytiody 
will acknowledge !) but not without a purpose ; 
that they are now disciplined and ready to do 
the glorious work before them ; that the time 
for action has come, and he is ready to lead 
them on to glory or the grare. 

In North Carolina, Maj. Gen. Bumside has 
been doing nobly — taking possession of several 
small towns and lastly of Newberne, a town of 
about 6,090 inhabitants, situated at the conflu- 
ence of the Neuse and Trent rirers. This place 
was taken only after a hard fought battle on 
the 14th ult 

But the most remarkable of all our victories 
of the month of March is the triumph of the 
Mimiior over the Mertimac in Hampton Roads. 
This engagement was a novelty in the history 
of naval warfare, and we regret that we have 
not space for an account of it in Aill. The 
Monitor (described as a black Yankee cheese 
box on a raft) proved too much for the Mer^ 
rmae and the next time will sink her. 



The President and Secretary of War are 
working shoulder to shoulder and great things 
are bound to be done within the next thirty 
days. 

Under* the new organization of the army 
there are three grand Departments, to-wit : the 
Department of the Potomac, commanded by 
Maj. Gen. McClellan ; the Department of the 
Interior, commanded by Maj. Gen. Fremont; 
and the Department of the Mississippi, com- 
manded by Maj. Gen. Halleck. 

"Honest Old Abe" is, and has been since 
January, himself acting^ as well as Constitu- 
tional Commander-in-Chief of all the armies, 
as will appear by the following Orders, and 
the new energy displayed by the various de- 
partment shows that he is unquestionably in 

earnest. 

Bxxcirmrt MAirsxoir, ) 

WashingtOD, JanuiLry 27, 1802. j 

PrMident't Oenerml War Order, Na 1. 

It is ordered that on the twenty-second day 

of Febmary, 1862, there be a general movement 

of the land and naval forces of the United 

States against the insurgent forces: That, 

especially near and about Fort Monree; the 

army of the Potomac ; the army of Western 

Virginia ; the army near Murfreesboro, Ey. ; 

the army and flotilla at Cairo ; and the naval 

force in the Gktlf of Mexico, be ready at any 

moment — the other forces, both land and naval, 

with their respective commanders, will obey 

the existing orders for the time, and be ready 

to obey additional orders, when duly given t 

That the Heads of Departments, and especially 

the Secretary of War and of the Navy, with 

all their subordinates, and the General-in-Chief, 

with all other commanders and subordinates of 

the land and naval ft>rce8, will severally be 

held to their strict and ftill responsibilities for 

the prompt execution of this order. 

[Signed] Abhahak Lincoln. 

EXJMUTIVI MAITBION, ) 

Wuhington, March 8, 1862. j 
Preiidmit't General War Order, No. 2. 

It is ordered : 1st, That the M^jor General 
commanding the army of the Potomac proceed 
forthwith to organise that part of said army 
designed to enter upon active operations inclu- 
ding the rerserve, but excluding the troops to 
be left in the fortifications about Washington 
into four army corps to be commanded accord- 
ing to seniority of rank as foUows — ^flrst corps 
to consist of 4 divisions and to be commanded 
by M%}. Gen. McDowell ; second corps to con- 
sist of three divisions and to be commanded by 
Brig. Gen. Sumner. Third corps to consist of 
three divisions and to be commanded by Brig. 
Gen. I. P. Heintselman. Fourth corps to con- 
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sist of three diyisions and to be commanded 
bj Brig. Gen. Keyes. 

2d. That the diyisions now commanded by 
the officers above assigned to the command of 
corps shall be embraced in and form part of 
their own corps. » 

8d. The forces left for the defence of Wash- 
ington, will be placed in command of Brig. 
Gen. J as. S. Wadsworth, who shall also be 
military goyemor of the District of Columbia. 

4th. That this order be executed with such 
promptness and dispatch as not to delay the 
conmiencement of the operations directed to be 
undertaken by the army of the Potomac. 

6th. A fifth army corps to be commanded by 
M%j. Gen. N. P. Banks, will be formed from 
his own diyision and Gen. Shield's (late Gen. 
Lander's) diyision. 

[Signed] Abraham Limcoln. 

BxBcunyi M ahsioh, \ 

Waihington, Harch 11, 1862. / 

PrMident*8 War Order, No. 8. 

Maj. Gen. McClellan haying personally taken 
the field at the head of the army on the Poto- 
mac, until otherwise ordered, he is relieyed 
f^om the command of the other military de- 
partments, he retaining the command of the 
department of the Potomac. 

Ordered, further, that the two departments 
now under the respectiye command of Generals 
Halleck and Hunter, toother with so much of 
that of Gen. Buell's which lies west of a north 
and south line indefinitely drawn through 
Ejiozyille, Tennessee, be consolidated and des- 
ignated the department of the Mississippi, and 
that until otherwise ordered Maj. Gen. Halleck 
haye command of said department. 

It is ordered, also, that the country west of 
the Department of the Potomac, and east of the 
Department of the Mississippi, be a Military 
Department, and that the same be commanded 
by Mii^. Gen. Fremont ; that all commanders 
of departments, after the receipt of this order, 
respectiyely report, seyerally and directly, to 
the Secretary of War, and that prompt and 
frequent reports will be expected of all. 
[Signed] Abraham Lincoln. 

There is scarcely a rebel State oyer which 
the Stars and Stripes do not now float in tri- 
umph ; and the work of planting it anew is still 
going forward gloriously. In Tennessee^ An- 
drew Johnson is, by appointment of the Presi- 
dent, Proyisional Goyernor, and he firmly tells 
the people that their rebellion shall be crushed, 
eyen though slayery should require to be 
wiped out as a means to that end. 



Cong^BBional. — Congress has been yery 
actiye during the past month, thought but few 
acts haye been passed. The Tax Bill is being 
rapidly perfected. We shall publish a synop- 



sis of it as soon as it becomes a law. An ap- 
propriation of $15,000,000 for the building of 
iron clad gun boats has been made, and a law 
has been passed forbidding, under heayy pen- 
alties, the return of escaping slayes by any 
officer of the army. A bill for the abolition of 
slayery in the District of Columbia is in agita- 
tion. 

The President has sent in a message recom- 
mending the initiation of measures to aid any 
of the Slaye States who may desire it, to eman- 
cipate their slayes. The following is the reso- 
lution he offers for their adoption : 

" Beiolv$dt That the United States ought to co-operate 
with any State which may adopt a gradiaal abollehment 
of Slavery, fiTing to snch State pecnnlary aid to be need 
by each State in Its discretion, to ocnnpenaate for the in- 
oonTenienoee, pnUio and private, produced by such 
change of system." 

EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



All oommnnioations, of whatever kind, intended ' 
for the SniTOft Mkotdd ht addrtutd to him ea 
ckuiwiy ; all remitlomctt of money and all 
lAuifuu letters, to the Publishers. The olBees^SlL 
are separate and distinct, and attention to this' 
request will save the Editor a groat deal of time ' 
and trouble, while at the same time, it will di- 
minish the liability to mistakes. 

♦ 
Off for tbe 'World's Fsklr.— Kre the issue of 
another numbered the FAUfsa, the Editor will hare 
started on his mission to the Great Exhibition of the In- 
dustry of all Nations. He goes not for pleasure or mere 
personal advantage, but for tlie purpose of gaining all 
possible information calculated to bo useflil to the indus- 
try of this country— more particularly the industry of 
the Northwest. 

The Exhibition will be our great study, though at con- 
venient intervals of time we shall dash off into the coun- 
try and make an inspection of the manufacturing, mining 
and agricultund districts. During the three or Ibar 
months of our absence we shall prepare material tor the 
Fabhir the same as if we were at home in our sanctum 
•^practical articles for the various departments and let- 
ters giving an account of matters connected with the 
otdects of our mission— and as we have arranged with a 
competent and experienced gentleman to have Immediate 
supervision of the correspondencb and the ' making up ' 
of the paper, it is believed that our going will be an im- 
portant advantage. 

All communications intended for publication sheold be 
directed, as heretof(»«, to J. W. Hoyt, Edit(nr, Madison. 

Contntwiiicatlona received from W. If. Lee, Thos. 
Sears and .T. EdI, but too late for publication in their 
proper nlace, will appear in next number. 
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Harris •!& Inaevti.— We bare elsewhem spoken 
of thif mott «ze6lUnt treatlM on ** loMcts Injurious to 
Tegetotlon." the bett, we hare no henltatlon fn mylng, 
that baa arer ppeared on the inbjoct, when its great 
practical Talne la eonildered In connection with Its high 
BcIentUle character. We ihonM be glad to see it placed 
in the handa of arery fanner, particnlnrljr of every Ihrmer 
who haa children to educate. It would exert a ya»t infln- 
anca In epreading abroad a higher knowledge and wldor 
interest in natnral hlatory and do untold good in tbv fti- 
tnra agrlonltnral Intereatt of the country. 

Let It be placed, thcrafore, within the reach of the 
young, In-erary achool library and in every Ihmlly library. 
No book could be mora auitable to olfer aa premiuini by 
the agricultuzal eocieties. Thia mode of awarding pre- 
miuma haa many advantagoA OTer the ordinary one of 
small money premiums. Books are kept, laid upon the 
fkrmer's table, read by bio cbiUlren, taken up by every 
eallar, and thus they are constantly carrying out tlie ub- 
Jects of a society, while they an- a pcrpi^t iial advcrtiiie- 
ment of its existence and objects. HiU in e^^pecialiy the 
caae of each book so awarded, has a Diploma attached, 
signed by the President and Secretary. A very beautilVil 
and appropriate Diploma, has been engraved at great ex- 
panse, with special reference to this volume on Insects 
and the other well known works of the Editor — liUch 
Ofwt and Dairy Ihrming, and Oratm and Ibrage Pkmt*^ 
and theao Diplomas are ftimished to societies ordering 
oopiaa of these works, for tAit purpote, frtt of coi<, a 
Diploma baiag attached within each copy, with suitable 
kUnka left to be fllled up according to circumstances. 

Whan amall money pramluma are paid out, they go 
into the flrmer's pocket with other money, and are spent, 
leaTiof na trace of the locioty uid no memorial of the 
Ihnnet'a auooass. A good book goes out on its useAil 
**ff**mt with the official seal of the society In the form 
of a neat and taateftil Diploma, exerting its silent, per- 
manant and powarfbl iaflnance in the community, espo- 
dally upon the young, and helps darelopa and improve 
the acrlcnltim and horticnltnra of the country and to 
awakan a taste and intereat in reading and study. 

If it ba objected that many men would prelbr the 
amount, however small, in money, it may with equal truth, 
be said that within a week after a good book is received 
in this way, even if not satisfactory at first, it would be- 
come a source of pride and satislhction, not only because 
the recipient gets his money's worth, and, in addition, a 
beantifU diploma, but because he has something to sliow 
tor what he has done, something to hand down to posterity 

Every agricultural and horticultural society in Massa- 
chusetts has oifered BarrU on 7nsec<<, liberally, as pro* 
miuma, and most. If not all, the agricultural societies 
offered the vrork on Oratut, nearly three hundred copies 
of which were thus awarded the last year by them, and 
also many copies of the Dairy Book. In each of these 
volumes, this beautUhl Diploma was attached. 

We commend this subject to the serious thought and 
attention of the officers of agricultural and horticultural 



societies in this State, and hope it will lead to good re- 
sults and Htop the practice of scattering money in little 
dribletM, which every one, who bos had any experience In 
the (listribution of such premiums, must see the folly ofl 
8ee article on page 140 and lend to Crosby k Nichols, 
Boston, for the book*. 

Write for the Fstrmer.— We hope our agricul- 
tural friends who have been accustomed to enUghten the 
readers of the i'hrsier upon suljects of practical interest 
relating to their vocation, have not become so abawbed 
In the prevailing war excitement aa to abandon the use 
of the goose-qulll altogether. Iiet ushear ftem youl In 
the language of the Ohio CulHvaUirf we saj to all : 

'*Givo us field news, stock news, horse talk, cattle talk, 
hoe talk, bear talk, turkey talk, Ibx talk, duck and goooe 
talk, alwava giving preference to the more uselU and 
substantial items In the above list. Write early, write 
often, tknd continue to write. 

Take up your rusty pens, 01 ye Cattle Kings, ye Hone 
men, ye Shepherds of hill and plain, ye Dairy men and 
women, ye Wheat growers, Com growers. Ones growers, 
ye Apple Kings and Garden diegers, ye men and women 
of the rose tree and the pansy oed, ye lovers of the grape 
and the Jaicea thereof, ye Nlmrods of the bush and the 
saddle, ye Women of the gridiron and the f^ing pan, 
who know the mysteries of broiled ouall and lordly 
steaks, and snob goneroos dishes as make us stout and 
good natured." 

Again we say, write! Give the pith of what yon have 
to say, the marrow, the quintessence. In these tlnssa 
the worid wonH stop to read long, proey articles, however 
well written ; therelbre squeeze your ideas into the smallest 
practicable compass. If you cant write in the best rhe- 
torical style, never mind : we want ideaiiezperiencea, asd 
will ourself put them in dress, if they need it, after yon 
have done your best. 



Tbe Ststte Ag^lewltarai Aooaaa will be ac- 
cessible to the pnhllc during bnalnaas hours, notwithstand- 
ing our absence, and all business oommnnications will 
receive the prompt attention of our assistant in charge. 
The preliminary work for the State ?air will have been 
done bef(we our leave, and we shall retnm la time to r^ 
sums the more important of our remaining duties in con- 
nection therevritb. 

» 

Gardesy Field suad IPlo'wer Seeds*— S. W. 
Hubbell, successor to W. D. Potter, vrith whom he was 
associated last year, is again ready at No. 21 King street, 
Madison, with a fine assortment of seeds of nearly every 
description. Ilis stock is decidedly the largest and best that 
we have ever soon offered in Madison, and we hope the 
people of the city and vicinity will liberally patronise his 
establishment. Persons at a distance may order with an 
assurance that their communications will receive prompt 
attention. The postage on seeds, under the new law, It 
will be remembered is only 1 ct. an ounce. 

Seeds f6r our 'WorhUkg Friends*— We are 

about receiving a lot of choice seeds of various kinds, 
which we propose to distribute to such of our best IHends 
as may especially desire and deaerve them. Will send 
them without order and at our own expense, as soon as 
they come to hand. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



Agrlcwltmral Joiur»ais— Mk. Smtoe :— Being, 
* practical flirmer myself, I have long noticed the ill 
efTecte of the abfenee of a good agricultural Journal in 
our neighborhood, and with a Tlew to their palliation 
hare recently obtained oopiee of the leading Journals of 
the country; and after a careflil examination, I must 
conclude that to the wants of the practical flkrmer of this 
State, the Wn. FAnuk is best adapted. With this opin- 
ion I recommend it to our nelg^bon, with as yet, but 
indiiferent suecess. Their general excuse Is, ** hard times 
are upon ns, we must economise." So say I, but not with 
the idea that economy consists in cutting off our greatest 
source of profit. I am of the opinion that agriculture, 
notwithstanding the contempt with which it is regarded 

by a certain class of 1 had nearly said human beings, 

is Mie of the moet independent, honorable and healthiU 
pursuits; aM yet the deepest science which the genius of 
man has yet penetrated the energies of our most talented 
men have been called forth in its study, and still there Ib 
scope for genius which man has not known; oentorles to 
come will not bring it to perfection, yet the nearest ap- 
proach must evidently be through the combined experi- 
enoe of practical Ihtmers. Let each pursue his own 
oonna of experiment, and if successful, publish It that 
others may psoftt by it. Since their experiments tend in 
diibrent directions, it becomes necessary to exchange 
ideas, and tor this purpose, the Wa. VAXim seems well 
adapted. Vor the many raluable opinions it contains, the 
result of much obserration and experiment, we can re- 
commend it to all readers. Hence we say that to sub- 
scribe for an Bastem paper Ibr the sake of the politics it 
contains, and dispense with the rABMaB,-ls not only bad 
policy, but a breach of duty to our country. Remember 
brother fltrmen, that the sti o ugest resource of a nation 
is Its agriculture and its ablest supporters the hands 
.which h<Ad the plough. John Rhodu. 

Bftionoir, Kenosha Oounty, Wis. 



H»aabiur0 Poland H«ns— IVlio ban tbent Y 

—I wish to prooura some hens of a better breed than the 
common barn-yard ibwls, and not finding them iu this 
part of the country, propose getting them at Madison, if 
they ara to be obtained there. Could you procure, or put 
me on the track so that I could procure, some ** Poland " 
hens in your place? If so»what would be the probable 
cost of them, apleoe, there? 

If possible, a "Hamburg'* cock, and white. Greeted 
" Poland " hens would be preferred. Gio. B. Muheick. 

nuDSOV, Wis. 



R«d Omiom Seed.— I wish to get some Red Onion 
Seed that can be depended upon. Would prefer that from 
Weathttffteld, Oonn., as it has heen proven to be good. I 
also wish a mtU qoantity of Imphee seed. When can 
I obtain them? What will be the coet, and how much 
should I plant to the acra ? Johh Johitboh. 

Lome Roox, Wis. 



Good Sorifliiim Seed.— lor the benefit o^ an en- 
quirer for good-Sorghum Seed, I will say that Isst year I 
obtained a little seed and planted on trial about ten dayi 
after planting my field crop. It got thoroughly ripe, 
sucken and all, beibre ftost ; while my field crop did not 
ripen at all. This is the only cane I hare ever had that 
has produced syrup that would grain. SbooU think it 
two or throe weeks earlier than the common cane which 
was some years since distributed firom the Vammmr olBea. 
I hare a small quantity for sale, and it can also be ob- 
tained at the store of A. Qarland, at Monticello^ and at 
the seed store In Monroe. I haTe also a quantity of the 
common kind. Tbohis Siam. 

MovncxLLO, Wis. 

[Tou can get it any of the Seed Stores adyertised in 
the Fabmer. Amount per acra, 2 to 8 pounds.] 

♦ 

Da. IIoYT,— /lear &>:— I should like to know where 
cranberry vioee could be got, and at what price. If you ' 
will be kind enough to giye me some information on the \ 
aboTe, you will greatly oblige. Enw. Hamb. 

MiLWAUKXB, March 11, 82. 

[We are not in po ssess ion of the desired information, 
but presume some reader of the Fahmkb Is and will haTS 
pleasure in notifying our friend H. by letter.] 



Brrataii&.-~Instead of **A. Q. H.'' on page 141, 
read H. A. 0. 



NOTICES OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 



The attention of our readen Is espedidlj called te the 
adTertisement of the Seed Werahoiise of J. IL nuxtaim 
A Go., New York. Thdi's Is probably tiie largest mMk 
lishment of the kind In this cevntfy, and their losg ex- 
perience in the businesi and their eodnent eaooeei aie 
good eridence that they are worthy of patrooage. 

Among the seed dealers in our own State>*who^ ottier 
things being equal, diould always have the preftfsace 
we know of none mora worthy of confidence than Thee. 
Illslop, Esq., proprietor oC the Wisconsin Seed Store^ 
Milwaukee. He keeps a good assortment and has ttie 
credit of boing accommodating, nUable and prompt. 

See adTertiHcment of Bariy African Imphee Seed by J. 
C. Plumb, well known to our readers. 

fi. B. Quiner, Ksq., has ettaWlshed a general War Claim 
Agency, in which all persons Mititled to soldier's pay, 
pensionji, bounty money or anything of the kind cannot 
fail to be interested. Mr. Q. has had considerable expe- 
rience in tliudc matten and ii possessed of unusual fooQi- 
ties for the transaction of such busineess. We cordially 
recomuieihl liis agency to the soldien and citizens of this 
State. 

The LafU Works Manufootnring Oompany, Chioagp, 
manufsctoie some of the best machinery foragricnltval, 
milling, sugar-making and other purposes that can be 
found in this or any other conntiy. See adTertlsenwnt. 

Mr. Powers talks to the public again, in our adTcrtie* 
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May is the month of sunshine, of green grass 
and springing flowers — the poet's month. But 
it is also the farmer's month — ^the season of la- 
bor. If its days are not filled full of the work 
of preparation — of plowing, poed-sowing and 
planting, but little may be expected in the 
golden autumn but bitter disappointment. 

The preparation of the toil for crops of every 
kind should be thorough ; no work on the farm 
pays so good an interest in the inTestment. A 
third more labor expended in plowing, harrow- 
ing and rolling, will often double the yield of 
the crop. 

Manures — Don't be spacing of them in gar- 
den or field. Let some of the precious foods 
they offer to the plant vanish in them and 
escape to neighboring fields— that is unless you 
exceed the measure of Scripture benevolence 
and love your brother farmers better than 
yourselves. 

Com has proven a good crop, better than all 
wheat. Don't fail to give it its just proportion 
of area and labor. In many localities the 
Dent succeeds perfectly ; others, the' Webster, 
King Philip and kindred varieties do better. 
lUad article in last number in relation to has- 
tening germination and preventing destruction 
ot the seed by gophers. All things considered, 
oHeck-rowing or planting in hills is better than 
drilling. It allows the sun to do its work more 
effectually and admits of more thorough culti- 
vation, without which it would be better not to 
plant at all. 

Oive the potato crop your waste ashes. It 
will pay you well for the trouble. Our experi- 
ence favors the use of the best for seed — but 



li/ttle difference wheUier whole or cuL Plant 
in drills so as to dig with potato digger. The 
Carter, the Pinkeye and the Meshannock are 
favorite varieties. The Prince Alb^H ranks 
No. 1, wherever known, and is sure of a wide 
popularity, when more generally introduced. 

Beam will be in great demand, at least so 
long as the war lasts. Brain-recruiting and 
muscle-forming are superior diet for persons 
whose nervous force is subject to severe tax. 
They can be grown on a poor quality of land 
and pay well. 

Jfortet. — It is inevitable that they should be 
in greater demand than for years before the 
war. Immense numbers will be killed, crip- 
pled and used up, while the uses to which they 
have been accustomed to be put will be, in no 
respect, diminished. It would be well to breed 
extensively — and from horses of the best blood. 
The poUcy which prompts so many of our 
fanners to employ cheap <* stock horses" is of 
the same class with that which would recom- 
mend an inferior quality of seed because of a 
less price. It costs no more to raise a fine 
animal than a meai; and worthless scrub. 

Other Hoeh. — The same course of reasoning 
is applicable to stock of all other kinds. Now 
is the time to think of it, and now is the time 
to act upon our suggestions. 

Trees — Evergreen^ Fruit and Shade — ^Now is 
the time to plant them. Don't omit it. Secure 
the best and plant in the best manner. 

The Garden. — Who is not fond of the vege- 
tables and fruits which are properly grown 'in 
the garden — the lettuce, the radishes, f^esh and 
earthy, the asparagus, the spinach, the beets 
and onions, the summer squashes, cucumbers 
and melons, the early green peas, potatoes and 
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sweet-corn, gooseberries and all tke rest of the 
lusoions, wholesome berries? .And jet how 
few farmers are well provided with them. — 
Words like these we have said again and again, 
until some of our readers have doubtless wea- 
ried of them. Well we are equally tired of your 
unpardonable procrastination and negleot. — 
When jou stop sinning we shall stop preaching 

repentance — ^not before. 

» 

The Xodumioal Condition of the Soil Favorable 

for tho Growth of Agricoltnio- 

The last Journal of the Royal Agricultural 

Society contains a Prize Essay on this subject, 

fh>m Professor Tanner, of Queen's College, 

Birmingham. We give some extracts below *: 

. The conditions which control the growth of 
seeds are, the presence of air, moisture and 
warmth ; and, to produce healthy germination, 
all are required in definite proportions. 

In regard to the preparation of land for 
wheat, Prof. Tanner thinks that on heayy clay 
boils the bare fallow is best. He is not in fa- 
yor of making the land too fine. It should be 
left << tolerably rough." These clods of soil, 
he says, ** will afford good shelter in the win- 
ter months, and by return of spring will have 
mellowed down into a nice mould, valuable to 
the young plant when the important operation 
of sm>ing rolling is carried out." 

"The great advantages of clover-ley for 
wheat consists in the firm furrow which can 
be turned over when it is plowed, to promote 
which object our best plows effect the inver- 
sion of the furrow without materially breaking 
it. Upon clay soils, and even upon strong 
loamy soils, a careful plowing of the clover-ley 
is found to produce a sufficiently firm seed bed 
for the wheat, especially when it is allowed to 
lie for some time to get settled, so that the seed 
may be sown upon a stale furrow. The use of 
a share or skim coulter with the plow, as it 
assists in burying the turf more completely, is 
generally desirable, otherwise the clover is apt 
to spring up between the furrow-slices, which 
is very objectionable. 

-** As the land gets lighter in its character, 
the well known Und-presser comes in as a val- 
uable help. These implements are generally 
made with two pressers, which, following im- 
mediately after two plows, very completely 
compress the two furrow-slices turned over, 
and give the land the required solidity. 

" As the soils get lighter there is less objec- 
tion to working them when wet ; in some cases, 
indeed, this becomes necessary in order to give 
them the required firmness. It is not often in 
the south of England that a wet time is select- 
ed for sowing ; but, when rain comes on after 
the work has commenced, I have known it to 



be continued until the soil was quite muddy, 
and yet no disadvantage has resulted ; on the 
contrary, the plant has proved firmer on the 
portion sown wet than upon any other part. — 
This, which may be safe upon one soil, will 
often be very injurious upon another apparently 
of the same character. Soils which have a 
sufficient portion of sand or grit intermixed 
with them are thus preserved from thait adhe- 
sion of the soil which would take place in 
stronger land, so that, in their case, the ger- 
mination of the seed^is but little delayed, whilst 
the treading of the land when wet gives it a 
greater degree of firmnoos, and this ia favora- 
ble to the stability of the plant. 

"The rules which regulate the quantity of 
seed wheat to be sown to the acre are simply 
these : — the early sowings require less seed, 
whilst for the later sowings the quantity should 
be gradually increased ; and, again, as the soil 
and climate become more favorable to the 
growth of wheat, leas seed becomes necessary. 

" The depth most desirable for the germina- 
tion of seed wheat depends upon the closeness 
or adhesive character of the soil. The aeed 
should be placed in that position which will 
secure to it such a supply of moisture, warmth 
and air, as will most rapidly promote healthy 
germination. It is clear that these conditions 
can not be secured in soils of a different tex- 
ture at one uniform depth. 

" Upon loamy soils of medium character we 
find, the depth of about 1 inch superior to any 
other, but as the soil becomes lighter and more 
sandy in its nature, the depth may be advan- 
tageously increased to 1^ or 2 inches. In a 
dry season, a less depth than 1 inch can sel- 
dom be looked upon as sufficient to secure to 
the seed a necessary degree of moisture ; and 
a greater depth than' two inches is not desira- 
ble, because the plant has then generally to 
raise itself in the soil so that its roots may 
commence their duties within a moderate dis- 
tance of the surface. The mode of plowing in 
seed- wheat with a 3^ or 4-inch Airrow is clearly 
wrong, for the wheat will not establish its roots 
in the soil at this depth, and the germination 
must necessarily be delayed in consequence of 
this increased depth. If I may make any dif- 
ference in the depth of seed upon soils of this 
character, I let the early sown wheat be depos- 
ited rather deeper than that which may be 
sown later, and my reason is because the early 
sowings have plenty of time for making their 
growth, and, therefore, full depth insures a 
firmer root, whereas with late sowings this 
delay cannot be allowed, for the young wheat 
will then gain more by appearing more quickly 
ubove the ground ; but even these variations 
in depth should not range more than hfilf an 
inch either way. The lighter the soil becomes, 
the more important it is to sow at a considera- 
ble depth, as this favors the stability of the 
plant, and the stronger the land, the greater 
the necessity of keeping near to the surface. 
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The adTantages of the drill are Tery great 
in the opportunity afforded for hoeing the 
land) but irhen the system of horse or hand 
hoeing is not practised, much of the benefit of 
drilling is lost. After the seed has been sown 
it should be coyered by the use of the harrow, 
but the less the land is worked the better, and 
especially upon strong soils. The roughness 
of the surface will be rather desirable than 
otherwise, for protecting the wheat-plant dur- 
ing the winter months. 

** For sowing spring wheat the soil need not 
be brought to as firm a condition as for the 
autumn sowing, but the difference is only one 
of degree, and such as enables us at once to 
see the cause which renders greater solidity 
essential. for autumn sowing. 

^* When wheat is sown upon land which is 
not sufficiently firm, the plant fiiils in the se- 
vere weather of winter; on the other hand, 
when the seed has a more solid seed-bed in 
which to establish itself, the roots are eAabled 
to become more fibrous in form and Tigorous 
in action, and in this manner they obtain a se- 
cure hold upon the soil from which the winter 
frosts can not dislodge them. The great neces- 
sity then for a firm seed-bed for autumn wheat 
is to insure the stability of the plant during 
the winter; consequentlty there need be no 
surprise that in spring we are less anxious 
about our land-pressers. 

Barlet. — The soils in which barley flourish- 
es most luxuriantly are free- working loams, 
and it is not uncommon for such land to be 
distinguished as barley-land. This preference 
arises firom the natural habit of growth in the 
barley, *which requires a considerable freedom 
of action for the development of that bunch of 
fibers of which its root consists. In the pre- 
paration of land for its growth this has to be 
remembered ; for, if the character of the soil 
is not naturally of the description required, we 
are compelled to adopt measures for rendering 
it so, as mnch as possible. The firmness which 
was so necessary for wheat is objectionable 
here, and the more completely it is destroyed 
the better.'^ 

" Upon the lightest class of barley soils there 
is great danger of the manure being washed 
through the soil ; on such lands, therefore, the 
use of the plow is avoided at this rime (spring), 
as the inversion of the soil would favor the 
loss of manure, and the aid of a cultivator 
suffices to loosen the soil for the seed-bed. — 
Other soils are brought into a sufficiently loose 
and free condition for sowing, by means of a 
single plowing, but by far the larger breadth 
of our barley soils requires further prepara- 
tion. I do- not know any kind of grain which 
suffers so much in its quality as barley firom 
being sown in an unfavorable seed-bed. 

** The best qualities of barley, as well as the 

*** That 1> to say, within four or flve inches of the rar- 
Amm. According to my experience any looeoning of the 
mbeoil bv double plowing on light land. In a dry climate, 
|0 pr^ndfclal to the barley crop. — Ed, Journal. 



largest crops, are produced Arom soils very free 
and open in their character, and these indicate 
the condition to which we should endeavor to 
bring any soil upon which this crop is to be 
sown. To promote the same freedom in the 
soil, the seed should always be sown when the 
land is dry ; for as we have seen in the pre- 
paration of wheat, that a wet seed time was 
conducive to that increased firmness of the soil 
which was then our object, so now, when we 
wish to avoid this effect upon the land, we 
should in every way avoid the cause. 

.« The use of the drill is very generally pre- 
ferred for sowing barley to every other mode. 
The depth for sowing the seed is not subject to 
the same variations as in the case of wheat ; 
one inch may be considered sufficient in all 
soils to secure its healthy germination.*' 

Oats. — The natural energy of the root of the 
oat renders this crop admirably adapted for 
sowing on old sod-land. Prof. T. recommends 
plowing up an old sod in the fall and leaving 
it till seed time in the spring. During this in- 
terval frosts are almost certain to have crum- 
bled the surface and produced a nice light 
mould for the seed ; such land will then present 
the 'most desirable seed-bed for oats — a soil 
well charged with vegetable matter, firm be- 
neath, yet easy of penetration for the rooting 
of the plant, with a surface light and free in 
its character for the germination of the seed. 
This firmness of land for the root must be dis- 
tinguished from the hardness with which wheat 
will contend after it has once made a fair 
growth. 

He recommends leaving the land rather rough 
after sowing, and says, ^*1 have known the 
greater portion of a crop of oats blown off the 
ground, simply from the field having been 
rolled instead of being left rough from the 
harrow. Upon such land Uie seed must always 
be buried deeply, say two inches, for this gives 
the plant a better opportunity for securing 
itself to the spot.'* 

'<PiAS. — The pea requires a free and loose 
soil for its successful growth, and it is upon 
soils of this character that it is chiefly cultiva- 
ted. The land can scarcely be rendered too 
free for their growth, and hence soils which 
do not need to be plowed a second time are im- 
proved by the use of the cultivator in the 
spring, unless the manure is thus brought to 
the surface, in which case a drae will be pref- 
erable. The seed-bed best suited for peas may 
therefore be described as a deeply-worked and 
well-cultivated .soil, fine in texture, loose and 
free ; the seed should therefore be sown when 
it is dry, so as not to prejudice the conditon of 
the land. 

** The depth at which the seed should be 
sown will vary from two to three inclies, ac- 
cording to the time of sowing and the nature 
of the land ; the earliest sowings and Uie light- 
est lands having the seed deposited at the 
greater depth. Drilling is, beyond question, 
the best mode of depositing the seed so as to 
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allow of cultiyation between the rows during 
growth. The plan of double rows, 9 or 10 
inches apart, with an interral of 18 or 20 inch- 
es between them, is adyisable because of the 
greater facility for cleaning the land, and the 
greater support which the peas gain Arom the 
neighboring row. Three bushels of seed to 
the acre is the usual quantity sown. 

"Grass and Clover Seeds. — These seeds 
are small in size, and proportionately weak in 
their powers of growth ; for which reason they 
require the greater care to secure their healthy 
germination. A depth and condition of soil 
which may be suitable for larger and more 
yigorous seeds is really destructiye to their 
growth. Experiments prove that seeds of this 
class should be laid as near the surface as pos- 
sible, so that the covering of the soil shall be 
of the thinnest character. A slight covering, 
however, is desirable fx)r the purpose of retain- 
ing moisture ; for seed placed upon the surface 
is naturally subject to the drying influence of 
the air, which, after germination has com- 
menced, may so check the growth as to prove 
destructiye to its existence." 



Sugar firom the African Imphee. 

Prop. Hoyt, — Dtar Sir: — Seeing in your 
valuable paper a kind of general invitation to 
tillers of the soil to communicate their expe- 
rience for the benefit of the public when it 
possessed any of the requisites for so doing, and 
believing in the principle, I enclose a few hasty 
remarks on my experience and views of cane 
culture. I have raised crops- of cane for five 
consecutive years, and after succeeding beyond 
my most sanguine expectations, I fully believe, 
that with proper information, the general cul- 
tivation of cane may be carried on as safely as 
any of our now staple crops, subject of course, 
like wheat and all others to partial failures in 
unfavorable seasons. 

If every one who has succeeded to any con- 
siderable extent, would freely communicate, 
through some generally available medium, to 
the public his experience, such information 
would soon be obtained by all so disposed. I 
may, perchance, have discovered something 
that others have not happened to, and others 
again something that all, except the discover- 
erSi remain in ignorance of, and although each 
and every one embarked in the investigation 
might ultimately attain the highest perfection, 
yet how much toil and perplexity, as well as 



time, might be saved by a free interchange of 
experience. I realize this by my own experi- 
ence—by the days and weeks of untiring effort 
to succeed in some point that five words from 
one who had learned it before, could have 
saved and made the problem as easy as Colum- 
bus making the egg stand on end. 

I believe our syrups and sugars can be pro- 
duced at home, of good quality, and hundreds 
of thousands of dollars saved by so doing, 
saying nothing of the extra comfort, and the 
ladies thousand sweeter smiles occasioned by 
the plentiful supply ; and also that it can be 
manufactured without any expensive machin- 
ery, bringing it within the reach of all of com- 
mon means and capacity. 

This I regard as a very important feature ; 
anything like an ordinary sugar refinery in- 
volves so much expense as to be useless to the 
masses. So far as we can to advantage, we 
should produce all articles of common neces- 
sity, and especially at this time, which will 
probably try men's purses as well as "souls." 
By making the production of cereals for export 
our main business, we are- by degrees exhaust- 
ing our rich soil, and in some degree ov^stock- 
ing the markets, thereby depressing prices. — 
By cultivating cane, or any new crop we can 
produce to advantage, the direct tendency would 
be, by pressing a smaller quantity on the mar- 
ket, to advance the prices. Perhaps if only 
half the wheat and pork had been produced in 
the Northern States, the past year, it would 
have sold for about the same amount ; and if 
so, and the labor of producing the other half 
had been expended in producing something 
else of equal value, what an immense amount 
would have been gained. At this critical pe- 
riod we more than ever need to know and avail 
ourselves of all our resources to be, as far as 
God and nature vouchsafe the means. Indepen- 
dent. 

Having been a citizen of Wisconsin for 26 
years, hoping it to be my home for life and the 
repository of my ashes after death, I feel an 
interest, and, still further, a pride in seeing the 
State A No. 1, in every useful and honorable 
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branch of business Uuit nature Las fitted her 
for. 

The past season I have made sugar that 
would compare, for eolor and flaYor, fayorably 
with the best qualities of Kew Orleans sugars. 
Eyery one who has tried it knows that syrup 
capable of producing good sugar, without any 
refining, is of good quality, and when we make 
the syrup right, it will form sugar itself, as it 
often does in considerable quantities in South- 
<Bm syrups. I know, by sad experience, the 
effect of publishing some person's theory of 
cane culture; all plausible and honest, and un- 
doubtedly designed for the public good, but 
unfortunately not prored ; and when you had 
eagerly swallowed it all and prepared every 
thing according to rule, and every thing was 
ready for the production of the beautiful su- 
gar, the fondly cherished hopes must be dash- 
ed to the ground with what ought to have been 
nice sugar, but was not and could not be hired, 
driven, or coaxed to be. That was all the dif- 
ference, and the deluded operator voted unani- 
mously that cane culture was a humbug. I 
have been there, and seen the tarry black mass 
containing the last quivering, fiickering hope, 
poured on the ground with unmistakable unc- 
tion. Such was too much the character of the 
earliest infonnation. 

We want to know what a person has done 
and what were the results. I read in your 
March No. a communication from Mr. Plumb, 
on the subject, which I fully endorse, so far as 
I have tried. I scald my cane seed before 
planting, but have not tried coating with fiour, 
&c. For the success of cane culture, we want 
first to find the particular species best adapted 
to our soil and climate, and I doubt not hun- 
dreds have been deterred from success by.send- 
ing away for seed and happening to obtain 
some kind not adapted to their locality. The 
early kinds of African Imphee have succeeded 
the best and surest with me ; in fact, I may 
call it as complete a success as any kind of 
crop. I have cultivated several varieties, and 
presume there are many more that I have not 
been able to obtain, some perhaps considerably 
superior to any I have raised. Free inter- 



change of views and comparing notes, may 
inform all as well as the successful cultivator 
which are the most profitable kinds for our 
State. 

I will enclose a sample of the beet sugar I 
have now on hand, but not by any means the 
best I made. This was made from syrup poured 
by mistake into a sour cask, thereby almost 
ruining it for graining ; still by working it up 
fine with a knife blade you can form a good 
idea of what it would have been with a free, 
firm grain and dry, which of course would 
make it much whiter. The same syrup that 
was not put into sour casks produced sugar 
full forty per cent, better, but I haye none of 
it now. This sample, when it reaches you, 
will become so compact you will need to work 
it up well with a knife blade to see what it 
ought to be. 

Accept my thanks for the Fabnee if I did 

wait till the second year after subscribing 

before receiving it. Gtbvs Clabk. 

Moscow, Iow« Ck>., Wis., March 26, 1802. 

[The specimen of sugar sent by our corres- 
pondent was of a bright eolor. Although it 
was compacted into a mass, it was easily work- 
ed with a knife, producing a very light colored 
grain of a quality equal to the best refined cane 
sugars. With such results as Mr. Clark ex- 
hibits, we feel sanguine that the raising of 
sugar in this latitude will become a fixed fact 
Will Mr. Clark give us his experience in the 
matter? — Ed. Fabmbb.] 



Saceipt for Cnriiig Heat. 

The Oermanlown Telegraph gives the follow- 
ing receipt for curing meat, and says that 
"after using it for about twenty years, and 
comparing the hams so cured with others cured 
by a dozen different processes, we are more 
than ever convinced of its superiority." It 
is this : 

** To one gallon of water take 1} lbs. of salt, 
\ lb. of sugar, \ oz. of saltpetre, and ^ oz. of 
potash. In this ratio, the pickle to be increas- 
ed to any quantity desired. Let these be boiled 
together, until all the dirt from the sugar rises 
to the top and is skimmed off. Then throw it 
into a tub to cool, and when cold, pour it over 
your beef or pork, to remain the usual time, 
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aay four or five weeks. The meat mttst be 
well coTered with pickle, and should not be 
put down for at least two days after killing, 
during which time it should be slightly sprink- 
led with powdered saltpeter, which remoyes all 
the surface blood, eto., leaving the meat ft*esh 
and clean. 

"Several of our friends have omitted the 
boiling of the pickle, and found it to answer 
equally as well. It will not, however, answer 
quite so well. By boiling the pickle, it is pu- 
rified — for the amount of dirt which is thrown 
off by the operation, from the salt and sugar, 
would surprise any one not acquainted with 
the fact." 



The Art of Agricnltore. 



w 

The Scientific American says : 

"A great deal has been written and said 
about the science and art of agriculture, but 
for practical guidance the whole thing is in a 
nut-shell. It consists in these two rules — make 
the land rich, and keep the weeds down. If 
any person who tries to raise any plant will 
follow these two rules he will succeed, and if 
he does not follow them he will not succeed." 

The Scientific American is generally good au- 
thority in all matters relating to the arts and 
sciences, but its present view in regard to the 
art and science of agriculture we consider falls 
far short of the mark. 

There is a large proportion of land in almost 
all countries, that, in addition to manure (that 
is, the ordinary fertilizers), requires its constit- 
uents entirely changed. If light and sandy, 
by the addition of clay or heavy loam ; and, 
on the other hand, a heavy clay soil requires 
an addition of sand in order to render it suffi- 
ciently light and porous for farm crops. In 
the older countries of Europe the character of 
the soil is modified to a great extent in this 
way. Again ; How many thousands of acres 
of land there are that is almost worthless for 
cultivation in its natural condition, but render- 
ed extremely productive by a system of thor- 
ough draining; and to introduce and apply 
this system in the most perfect manner requires 
the exercise of both science and art. Then 
again, there are immense tracts of country 
possessing all the natural elements of fertility 
where rains seldom fall, or, if rain occurs it is 
generally in winter, and the deficiency of mois- 
ture is supplied by artificial means involving 
no , small degree of skill and science ; and 
these, too, are called in to the aid of the most 
successful farmers in carrying out a perfect 
system of rotation — different soils, locations 
and markets requiring some modification in 
order to insure the most profitable returns, and 
to maintain and add to the fertility of the soil. 
All these require some knowledge of the scien- 
ces as well as of art, beyond the mere routine 
of applying manure and killing weeds. 



Why don't tlM7 VM th* EoUar 1 

Why don't our farmers use the roller more 
frequently ? Is it because they are not willing 
to incur the expense of the purchase f Is it 
because they are not disposed to bestow the 
extra amount of labor involved in rolling their 
fields, or is it because they do not understand 
its uses and benefits ? Do they not know that 
a roller is almost indispensable on light soils, 
because it presses the earth closer around small 
seeds — ^that it is equally useftil on heavy soils, 
because it crushes the clods, and brings the 
pulverized earth in direct contact with the seed 
— that it is good on grass fields because it 
presses small stones, bones, &c., which would 
otherwise injure the knives of the mower, into 
the earth, and out of the way, and that it also 
levels ant and mole hills — ^that it is useful up- 
on wheat fields in the spring, pressing the 
plants which have been thrown out by the 
ft*ost, into the earth again — that it exercises a 
most happy influence upon oats, if used after 
the plants have attained a heighth of three or 
four inches ; in a word, Mr. Editor, that it is 
good almost everywhere, and ranks very pro- 
perly with the most important implements on 
the farm ? 

It is astonishing, that while we are making 
progress in almost every other direction, we 
have done so little towards the general intro- 
duction of the roller. My own experience with 
it, has been so entirely satisfactory, that I can- 
not forbear urging its importance upon every 
farmer who has thus far not tried it. — Farmer 
arid Gardener. 



How to Trap Gophers. 



I used to be of the opinion that people knew 
how to catch the gopher, if they desired to do 
so, and that those people who had their fields 
overrun with this pest were either too lazy or 
thought that the gopher did no harm ; but find- 
ing myself mistaken I will give you my way 
of catching them, which I have practiced for 
many years, and exterminated them from a 85 
acre farm, and have only oocasionaliy to set 
my trap for some emigrant from a neighbor's 
farm. 

All that is required, is a common steel rat 
trap, a spade, and a board about 18 inches 
square. Dig a hole about a foot square between 
two of the gopher's mounds, or just inside the 
outside one, so that you strike the gopher's 
hole, which a little experience will enable you 
to find with ease. Dig your hole an inch deep- 
er than the bottom of the gopher's, set your 
trap facing one of the holes and cover it with 
fine dirt so that he cannot see the trap, then 
put in a small piece of sweet potato, horse 
radish, a few grains of com ; cover the hole 
with the board, and throw some earth around 
the edges so as to perfectly exclude the light, 
for if this is not done, the gopher will simply 
close up the hole you have opened, but if all is 
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(Urk he will go into the hole to see what is the 
matter. It is not necessary to put anything in 
the hole, but it is better to do so, for it will 
often tempt him to go into the trap when other- 
wise he would not. 

This work can be done by the boys, who will 
find it good sport, besides keeping them em- 
ployed ; and it would not be a bad idea I think 
to pay them a trifle per head for the gophers 
they catoh, and let them earn a little pocket 
money, which is much better than giving them 
money in any other way ; the boys will feel 
much better to know that the money they 
spend was earned, and it will teach them the 
value of money and give them habits of in- 
dustry. — E. A. RimiL, in Valley Farmer. 



What Spbinq Chop shall wk Seed with ? — 
In reply to this question, the Prairie Farmer 
says : '' It is the experience of most prairie 
farmers with whom we have conversed on this 
subject, that oats is the best crop to seed with 
— for the reason that the foliage shadows and 
protects the plants from the sun. The earlier 
in the spring the oats and seed are sown, the 
better." 

We had supposed thai, in the majority of 
eases, oafs were the worst crop to seed with — 
and that for the very reason assigned by the 
Preirie Farmer for their being the best. The 
dense foliage smothers the young seed plants. 
Perhaps we are mistaken on this point, and 
should be glad of the experience of our read- 
ers. 



STOCK REGISTER 



Skim-Xilk Calves. 



Mr. Editor : — In the April number of the 
Farmer is an article under the above heading, 
copied from the Massachusetts Ploughman^ and 
endorsed by you, which is so contrary to my 
own experience and reasoning, that I feel 
obliged to spend a few hours of time appropri- 
ated for rest, to answer the same. The essence 
of the article alluded to is, (clad in a great 
deal of nonsense )|that calves ought to be raised 
by sucking the cow, instead of by hand, and 
on fresh milk instead of skim milk for a great 
many calves. 

Experience teaches different. My way is, 
when the calf is born I let the cow lick it dry ; 
next I tie it, with a leather strap around his 
neck and a rope, in a pen where the cow can- 
not see it. Milk the cow, and feed the calf for 
about 8 to 14 days with milk fresh from the 
cow, three times a day. For a few days it will 



be necessary to give the calf a finger in the 
mouth, but it soon learns to drink without. 
Some of my neighbors let the calf suck for 
about three days, but the older the calf is the 
handier it will it be to learn to drink. A calf 
will drink a half pail of milk in a few minutes, 
and the cow will give her milk freely down, 
but when the cow is accustomed to have the 
calf suck, she will hold the milk back, and it 
is much less trouble to take the milk to the calf 
than to bring the calf to the cow, wait till it 
has sucked, and bring it back to his pen. 

After the above mentioned time I begin grad- 
ually to feed the calf with skim milk — first 
about half and half, aAer a few days all skim 
milk. Calves will grow well by feeding them 
skim milk, but fresh milk will keep them fat- 
ter. Two cows will raise two calves well, and 
supply a family with five or more children witli 
all the butter and milk they need. Besides 
skim milk, I give my calves always a little hay 
and often a drink of fresh water. 

Calves born in March I turn out with the 
rest of the fattle about the first of June, and 
from that time give them only some sour milk 
in the evening to make them come home, they 
will never attempt to suck their mothers. A 
neighbor, of mine assures me that other calves 
fatted up the first year over grow themselves, 
and afterwards never make big oxen. Some 
may claim that calves sucking the cow is more 
natural, but is not culture an Improvement of 
nature, and to make the best and most profit- 
able use of things, the great aim of farming, 
would it not be more natural to see the prairies 
ornamented with wild flowers, than to turn 
them over and raise food for man ? 

I and my neighbors raise as good calves by 
hand and skim milk as I have seen in East 
Florida, where calves suck their mothers for 
two years, and twenty-five cows will hardly 
supply a family with milk for about six weeks 
in summer. 

In support of my position, I extract the fol- 
lowing from the pen of S. W. Cole, Editor of 
the agricultural department of the Boston Cul- 
tivator : 

** When milk is in great demand, calves may 
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be fed on scalded skim milk, thickened with 
meal given warm three times a day. It is bet- 
ter for the calf and cow for him to suck one or 
two days ; then learn him to drink new milk, 
by holding the hand in the yessel of the milk, 
and turning up the finger in his mouth. — 
Change gradually to porridge. He will soon 
learn. 

'<We have raised caWes in this way that 
were worth as much as others raised on pure 
milk, and all ran together. Pure milk gener- 
ally giyes the best growth while sucking, but 
those that are fed may be weaned more gradu- 
ally, and are less affected by the change. We 
had only one cow that calyed early, and we 
bought another calf and two pigs, and fed all 
four on the skimmed milk, and had milk to use 
in the family, and made butter enough for a 
small family and some to sell; all from one 
cow. They all did well, very well." 

Having talked enough of skim milk and 

calves, permit me to say to the Housekeeper of 

Danville, that her communication lo the Fahmbk 

was read with much pleasure, and generally 

endorsed by housewives of my acquaintance, 

and that we all should feel glad to hear from 

her again. Yours truly, Adolphcs. 

Spabta, Wis. 

Rkmbdt for Lice in Farm Stock. — The 
following remedy I have used and found to be 
a certain cure, and one which I am satisfied 
will not fail, if properly tried: — TaKe two 
ounces Venice Turpentine, one ounce of Red 
Precipitate, eight ounces Fresh Butter : take 
the turpentine and put it into a smooth vessel, 
pour water upon it and stir it well, then pour 
off all the scum that arises on the top, and 
continue this process until it becomes like 
cream, or wax, and then add the other ingre- 
dients and mix them well before using. One 
ounce of the above will cure the itch and kill 
lice of all descriptions on man and beast, and 
the old sow too. — John Eversole, in Canadian 
Ajriculiurist. 



Dry Food for Hous. — A correspondent of 
the Country Oendeman says: '^Many hogs are 
kept comparatively poor by the high dilution 
of their food. They take in so much water 
that there is not room for a good supply of nu- 
triment. Hence the reason that those farmers 
who carcAiUy feed undiluted sour milk to their 
hogs, have so much finer animals than those 
who give them slop. The hog has not room 



for much water ; and if food which contains 
much is fed to him, it makes him big-bellied,, 
but poor." Hogs, as well as all other animals^ 
should be allowed all the water they will drink,, 
but it should not be mixed with their food in 
excessive quantity — ^the hog should not be 
obliged to take more water than he wants in 
order to get the food he requires. 



Green Soiling fltock. 

The following extracts from an article by 
D. S. Curtiss, Madison, in the Patent Office Re- 
port for 1869, are worthy of the careful con- 
sideration of every farmer : 

DOCILITY OF AKIMALB. 

As has been previously hinted at, the sys- 
tematic handling, af reguViir times, of all the 
stock — cattle as well as horses, in and out of 
their stables — so familiarizes them to their 
keepers that they become pleasantly acquaint- 
ed with each other, which affords increased 
confidence in both, and thereby the animals 
become docile and tractable, and the owner 
comes soon to understand well their wants, 
nature, peculiarities, and diseases — if they 
have any, which is very seldom — and how to 
treat them successfully. ^ Thus, the manage- 
ment of stock, generally ,*is reduced to a sci- 
ence, eliciting study, observation, and reflec- 
tion, and by thus exercising the intellectual 
faculties, the business becomes far more inter- 
esting, as well as profitable. 

Knowing and appreciating the animals more 
highly, the keeper is moved to treat them ra- 
tionally and with increased kindness, which 
really constitutes him a better man and them 
better servants ! 

Were attch the only advantages to be derived 
firom the soiling process to the humane lover of 
knowledge, they of themselves would be rich 
compensation for all of the additional attention 
required to practice it. Besides, the stock can 
be more judiciously supplied, with more com- 
fort to them, the food being readily selected, 
as to kind and quality, agreeably to their par- 
ticularf wants ; and the owner is happily reUev- 
ed from the annoyance of **breechy" depreda- 
tions by *< unruly" cattle, which often commit 
more destruction in a single day or night than 
their own worth, to say nothing of the damag- 
ing effects to his own temper and equanimity, 
which, oftentimes, considerably abridges both 
profits and enjoyment. This should lead to 
those higher reflections and more beneficent 
impulses which it were well sheuld enter Into 
all of our transactions, with either men or ani- 
mals who are always to be our companions or 
servants. 

With these reflections, we will proceed to 
point out the more direct and pecuniary bene- 
fits of the practice, as they have been abund- 
antly proved by the varied experience of 
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' enlightened operators on both ddes of the At- 
lantic. 

iriKB DlSTllfCT BBNKFIT8. 

IVe can now sum up, clearly, nine principal 
advantages that may be surely derived from 
the faithful practice of this beautiful system 
of green toiling the stock of the farm, besides 
the incidental benefits which grow out of it 
indirectly, namely : 

Saving of land ; saving of fences ; saving of 
food ; improved condition and comfort of all 
the animals ; freedom from breeohy depreda- 
tions; larger accumulation^ of manure; and 
increased order in all the business of the farm. 

Incidental to these, will be greater cleanli- 
ness throughout the premises, there being few 
foul fenoe-oomers, and no feed or manure scat- 
tered about under foot ; a greater variety of 
food eaa be used, and everything saved ; allow- 
ing the convenience of doing more of the work 
by one^s self, and requiring the paying out of 
less money ; and permitting the sale of a larger 
portion of all grain and fruit, or other matured 
products that may be raised on the place, and 
be desired in the usual market ; and the com- 
fort of doing a much larger share of the ordi- 
nary business under shelter ; and having a 
much larger amount of value concentrated in a 
comparatively smaller space, throughout most 
of the farm property and products ; as, for in- 
stance, one hundred dollars' worth of stock or 
gprain occupies much less space than the same 
value in land or fenoes, and a hundred dollars' 
worth of wool or butter less space than the 
same value ef grain. * * * * 

HIOHEB. IHFLIJBNCES OF THE SYSTEM. 

When thoughtfully considered, it will be seen 
that the general effect of this practice upon 
the mind of the operator will be elevating and 
salutary. This branch of his business abso- 
lutely requiring constant gentleness and order^ 
his general habits and feelings will naturally 
become imbued with similar principles and 
sentiments toward everything with which he 
comes in contact, to a much larger degree than 
could be under the ordinary mode of imper- 
fectly and carelessly cultivating large farms, 
and allowing the stock to run at large, often 
trampling under foot and destroying as much 
good feed as they consume, and subjecting the 
keeper often (o harassment in chasing after his 
hall-tamed animals ; his own disposition, as 
w<ell as theirs, getting badly **rilcd-up," inter- 
rupting his tranquility and happiness for hours 
or longer ; causing him, in some measure, to 
l«sc his kindly interest in them ; and, as though 
it were a kind of natural reflex from his own 
condition upon them, they do not thrive so well 
as they ought, but being frightened and excit- ' 
ed tKey, too, fret away seme portion of their 
thrift — serenity being as essential to the high- 
est product of milch cows and fattening ani- 
mals, as to the enjoyment of man. The very 
opposite from the above is the case where all 



the animals are quietly seeured and amply fed; 
comfort and order reigns; and their being 
little or no disturbing cause to man er beast, 
the former seldom maltreats the latter ; and all 
enjoy thrift and progress to the highest reae- 
onable degree. 

This to some, with only partial reflection, 
may be deemed but a trifling consideration ; 
but the more thoughtful and observing opera- 
tor well knows that no attitude of mind, in the 
farmer or other person, can be productive of 
more enjoyment and prosperity than the steady 
preservation of gentleness and serenity ; it is 
certainly a manly, a noble deportment, and 
must ultimately be as profitable as it is pleas- 
ant. 

In addition to all this, the operator will uni- 
formly find this fVame of thought and mind far 
more favorable for reflection and investigation 
into the causes of all the various phenomena 
which constantly come before his observation 
in the pursuit of his business, and to enable 
him to extract therefrom more elevated enjoy- 
ments than can be experienced by the person 
who is constantly confused by disorder and ex- 
citement from surrounding circumstances. — 
Order and tranquility are eminently essential 
to deep and efficient thought and the successful 
pursuit of knowledge everywhere, but especi- 
ally so in the study and examinations of living 
creatures. 

Besides, many of the neighborhood quarrels 
and individual enmities are engendered by 
damages and trespasses committed by cattle 
running at large, and often terminating in law- 
suits, that subject both parties to losses, in 
time and money, greater than the yalue of the 
damages and animals combined ; all of which 
would have been comfortably avoided under 
the general prevalence of "soiling" the ani- 
mals in secure stalls. 

GENERAL VIEW OF TUE SUBJECT. 

Whatever is conducive to order and thorough- 
ness in its operations must be advantageous to 
the pursuit of agriculture, generally, in all 
regions ; and to forward that object, is the sole 
and earnest purpose of writing this article. 

•That process which increases the fertility of 
the soil, while it preserves its productiveness, 
and which secures the highest remuneration to 
the largest amount of labor, with the least de- 
preciation of the capital upon which it is em- 
ployed ; whatever accomplishes these ends, or 
any of them, in one State, must be good policy 
also in any other, while the like results follow 
the operation. 

Now, it is well known that land, whieh is 
liberally enriched by suitable manures, will 
produce much more bulk and value of succulent < 
feed if the crop be frequently cut ofl', before it 
ripens or matures, than if left to attain that 
complete state before it is cut at all. For in- 
stance, if a field, which is mellow and in high 
tilth, sowed with corn, or oats, or millet, or 
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other like erop, be mowed two or three times 
during its growing season, it will yield at least 
twice as much as if out bat once in that sea- 
son. So with cloTer, and the ordinary meadow 
grasses. This results in obedience to a per- 
vading law in yegetable growth, which contin- 
ually strives to reproduce or perpetuate itself 
so long as the season for growing will permit, 
and winter holds off. 

• 

If meadows are sufficiently rich, and kept 
annually top-dressed with fine manures, they 
will yield two to tliree tons of good hay at one 
mowing in the season ; but if cut three times, at 
periods properly chosen, during the season, they 
will yield four to six tons of still better hay 
than that obtained at ene cutting. And in- 
stances are numerous where even twice that 
quantity has been obtained to the acre from 
timothy and red- top, or even blue-grass mead- 
ows. These statements are sustained by testi- 
mony, boih in this country and Europe, of early 
as well as recent date. 

There is a prevalent belief among many cul- 
tivators, that for a " stock-farm," or to keep a 
large number of cattle, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to have a large farm, or a vast tract of 
land; an opinion, it is believed, not well found- 
ed, which a fair understanding of the plan and 
results of "soiling" plainly shows, for it is 
evident that the cost of additional land and 
fences demands more capital by far to pasture 
large herds and flocks, than is required to cul- 
tivate sufficient crops from less land to feed 
them with in stalls and yards, where no feed is 
wasted and much manure is saved. The ac- 
cumulation of acres increases taxes, but their 
enhanced fertility does not increase the amount 
of taxes. 

By taking the facts, results, and operations 
above elicited, and carefully and honestly 
making estimates, in comparison with ordinary 
farming anywhere, it is believed that every 
candid inquirer will arrive at the conclusions 
stated above. 



High Feeding of Sheep : 

JOR TUB BENEFIT OF ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

Eds. Rural New Yorker : You know I have 
for many years advocated the higher feeding of 
sheep and cattle and keeping them growing in 
winter as well as summer. No farmer can af- 
ford to let his stock stand still, and what is far 
worse, let them get poorer from tlie first of De- 
cember until the first of May or later. 

Now, I will give you a case that came di- 
rectly under my own notice. A long-time 
friend of mine, who lives at a considerable 
distance, was visited by me a few years ago, 
when I looked at his wool, just then shorn. I 
handled a few fleeces, and then said to him I 
was surprised that any man of common sense 
would raise such light fleeces. He asked how 
he could help it ; he fed them all the hay they 
would eat in winter, and it would not pay to 
feed grain to sheep. I told him that it would 



not pay to keep sheep that sheared such light 
fleeces at any rate, and that, if it would not 
pay in the way he was keeping, he had better 
try grain, as he could be no worse off. Advised 
him to feed straw and grain until April, then 
have good, early cut hay, to feed until grass, 
either with or without a little grain; and, 
judging from his breed of sheep, I was confi- 
dent that in a few years, by cutting so much 
less hay he could afford them far more pasture, 
and in that way he get his fleeces te average 
f^om five to six pounds — that he would raise 
far more and better lambs, and thus make his 
sheep profitable. I left him without knowing 
whether he would take my advice or ilot, but 
he did take it, and gave the sheep three-fourths 
of his meadows for pasture. When winter 
commenced he began feeding half a pound 
daily of buckwheat to each sheep, with fresh 
straw three times a day, (wheat, oat, and bar- 
ley straw,) until the first of April ; then gave 
good hay, with a very little grain. The first 
year his fleeces were increased about 1} lbs. 
each, or from 2| to 4 lbs. ; the next year they 
averaged 4 9-16 lbs., and this year they aver- 
aged plump 5 lbs. But that is not all his gain ; 
he raises far more lambs and far better ones, 
and he sells his wethers immediately after 
shearing for nearly or quite double what he 
could formerly get in the autumn. 

Now let us look at the cost in keeping sheep 
in the way I recommend. In the first place 
there is the saving in the expense of cutting 
and making four months' hay,, which is a con- 
siderable item. Say 75 lbs. of buckwheat per 
day for eaph sheep, for 150 days, at 40 cents 
per 48 lbs. — making G2J cents. Increase of 
wool, say only 2 lbs. at 4G cents, (the price he 
sold it for these two years,) is 92 cents. Then 
there is the profit in more and better Itunbs, 
the additional price for the wethers, besides 
getting them off in June in place of October, 
and the saving of cost of cutting the hay. — 
Why, I should think any farmer could at once 
see that the profit is immense from keeping on 
dried up timothy hay and poor pastures in 
summer, and then every farmer can do this 
that raises straw and oats, barley, buckwheat 
and corn ; for either will answer the purpose, 
only give half to three-fourths of a pound daily 
to each sheep. I assure you there is no way 
of making stock of any kind pay unless fully 
fed. When once sheep are got up in good con- 
dition, a little less than the above quantity 
daily will answer a very good purpose, especial- 
ly if grain is high ; but I have put the buck- 
wheat above the average price on the farm ; 
peas or oil cake meal is better than any grain 
for sheep. 

Now, Mr. Editor, there are many thousands 
of farmers keeping their sheep equally as badly 
as my friend did a few years ago, who might 
better their circumstances greatly if they would 
only read this and believe me. I write what I 
do know and nothing else. It makes no differ- 
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ence whether a farmer keeps 100 or 5,000 sheep; 
he ought to keep them aU in the same way. — 
When I kept a flock of from 800 to 1,000, 1 fed 
half a pound of oil cake meal or com daily to 
each sheep, eyen when I fed hay aU winter — at 
least always afler I found out by ezperienoe 
that that was the only true and sure way to 
make them profi^table. I know H. T. B. thinks 
it might affect trade and commerce if farmers 
should feed so much grain to their stock ; yet 
my candid advice to farmers is to try it. If 
.they find it ruinous they can discard the prac- 
tice. But to begin with lean stock, they must 
feed them well for two' years before they see 
the full effect of the change, and it may even 
take longer than that with poor, starved ani- 
mals; but begin and continue one year and 
you Will never give it up, I am confident. 

John Johnston. 



[For the Wiicontln Farmer.] 

Thovghti for Wool Growen. 

It has become a settled question that wool 
growing in the West, has become a very profit- 
able branch of industry. It has been doubted 
by many that keeping sheep exclusively for 
wool was a profitable business, but the steady 
advancement made in sheep and wool the past 
ten years, seems to remove the strongest doubts. 
Still there are many at the present time doubt- 
ing whether it pays to bestow much attention 
in the improvement of sheep for wool, for the 
reason that the coarser grades of wool were in 
quicker demand the past season than the fine. 
Extremes always seem to rage in the wool mark- 
et, which are often a great detriment to the 
breeder, by introducing a very inferior breed, 
thereby destroying the well adapted qaalities 
of his flock for wool, which has cost him years 
of labor to improve. Fine wools always have 
been in better request than the coarse, and al- 
ways will, because the more durable and fash- 
ionable clothes are made of such. The wool 
grower should consider well his own interest, 
he should aim to improve his wool and sheep 
in a way that will yield him the greatest profit, 
regarding well the fine, white, lengthy, dense 
staple of wool, which will always invariably 
suit the manufacturer, and when worked by 
him into cloths, in a true and honest manner, 
(keeping it free from combustibles of different 
kinds that often infest the clothes,) the con- 
sumer is well pleased by using an article that 



is dnrable, and at the same time feeling that 
he is not imposed upon, but can wear the true 
and genuine article. It is a question with 
many, which breeds of sheep are the most 
profitable. Permit me to suggest a few thoughts 
on breeding sheep for wool. I will confine my 
remarks more directly to localities remote from 
the great mutton markets. In such localities 
as this State the production of wool should be 
the primary object, we shoald keep such sheep 
as will yield the most wool upon the least keep- 
ing, or the greatest profit at the least expense. 
The Spanish Merino possess more points of ex- 
cellence than any other breed of sheep for 
wool, and are generally considered by good 
breeders to be better adapted to our climate 
than any other breeds that has been intro- 
duced. They are of medium sise, compact in 
form, bearing a fine, lengthy, thick set staple, 
which is a good shield against storms, and the 
severe cold weather of winter, rendering them 
the hardiest and most complete sheep to endure 
the western climate. It cannot be denied, by 
those who have had experience, that such sheep 
are the most profitable for wool growing. They 
yield a very bulky, heavy fleece ; the fiber being 
^ry strong, well adapted to the manufacturers* 
use ; while the wool grower is amply paid for 
his expense in rearing and keeping his flock. 
Many of our western wool growers are not sat- 
isfied with the Spanish Sheep, on account of 
size, they are not content with the medium, 
compact form, yielding the greatest profit from 
the least keeping, but are continually experi- 
menting in order io increase the size of carcass 
so as to make the sheep profitable, both for 
wool and mutton. Some are in favor of cross- 
ing with the long wool mutton sheep, while 
others think a cross with the French merino is 
beneficial. I cannot see any real and perma- 
nent improvement made in crossing the Spanish 
with either of the above breeds, as each breed is 
naturally adapted to certain points and condi- 
tions, and when put together, produce a breed 
partaking of the bad qualities of each, which 
will depart wider and wider from the good 
points of each breed by each remove. Many, 
by fair trial, have become convinced that they 
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have been humbugged, and are anxious to get 
back to their •original standing with a good 
flock of Spanish sheep again. Incalculable 
mischief has been done in this country, and 
much more so in the east, by an attempt to im- 
prove the Spanish sheep by crossing with other 
breeds. The mischief is more apparent now 
than it was, and the time will come when the 
few who have breasted the popular delusfon and 
have kept their flocks pure, will reap a rich 
reward, not only by the sale of their sheep, 
but in the thanks of the country. To such 
wool growers who haye an inclination for sheep, 
combining both mutton and wool qualities, I 
would cite them to the Spanish Merino. — 
Wethers, when at a mature age, four and five 
years old, are very easily fattened, (and their 
mutton is not objectionable, even to the best 
lovers of the delicious meat) often bring when 
sold, from $8 to $5 after clipping, while their 
fleeces will bring from $8 to $4 each, making 
from $6 to $9 per head, which I think is a 
very fair remuneration to any one who wishes 
a sheep for wool and mutton combined. Such 
sheep will supply the demand, in a locality like 
ours, sufficiently. 

Many wool dealers object to heavy fleeces, 
and recommend the wool grower to grow light 
fleeces. No buyer ought to find fault with a 
large bulky fleece of fine wool, because it is 
heavy. I think the objection is very frivolous 
indeed ; for 9 tbs. in a bulky fleece of wool will 
not shrink as much as three fleeces weighing 
the same amount, because the first fleece is a 
thick set, lengthy staple, well protected against 
storms, and the rays of a heating sun, retaining 
the natural nutriment from the sheep's body, 
which renders the fibre less contractive, while 
on the other hand the three fleeces are very 
open while on the sheep, and are much exposed 
to the weather, becomes very contractive and 
is found, when cleansed, to full up,, and is much 
lees in quantity and very inferior in quality. 

Much has been said about preparing our 
wool for maVket, more particularly in relation to 
sheep-washing. Throughout the more exten- 
sive wool-growing districts the question has 
been agitated and many have entered into com- 



binations, and passed resolutions to dispease 
with the practice of washing sheep. But almost 
all oombinations seem to fail ; the manuftboturers 
seem to exert a controlling influence by adopt- 
ing the i shrinkage from all unwashed wools. 
The practice is a losing business to the wool- 
grower, much more so than a common brook 
washing ; so he returns again to the practice 
of washing his sheep. 

It appears to me that the manufacturer would 
be the gainer to purchase his stock of wool un- 
washed, as the system of brook washing is so 
unequal. One lot of wool may be wa8he4 very 
cleckn and done up in a clean and merchantable 
style, while a second lot may be half done, 
and the third lot is very much damaged by 
washing in a muddy pool of water. The same 
slovenly manner is followed by shearing and 
rolling up the fleeces on a dusty barn floor, or 
on a dusty spot of ground, rolling in sticks, 
straws, leaves, and every kind of filth that can 
be reached. Such lots of wool are sold gen- 
erally within one or two cents, and many times 
as high as the very clean lot first mentioned. 
It is all sold under the head of washed wool, 
making an average lot of the whole ; the former 
aids in selling the two latter lots. The wool- 
grower who washes his sheep and prepares his 
wool in a clean and merchantable order, does 
not recei\e the encouragement due by such a 
system ; his nice lot of wool is sold under the 
*' average lot system,'' from 10 to 16 cents less 
than its actual value to the manufacturer. 

The practice of washing sheep is attended 
with many difficulties, a convenient place for 
washing may be far away, rendering it rwy 
injurious to drive a flock of sheep ; then again 
it frequently happens to be a rainy time after 
washing, often being two or three weeks before 
the sheep will get dry, causing many diseases 
to have seated upon the constitution. Many 
more injuries might be mentioned, besides be- 
ing a very barbarous practice to both man and 
beast. The question naturally arises: how 
shall we remedy the evil ? Call the wool-grow- 
ers and manufacturers together, and discuss 
the matter freely, and agree upon a just and 
true standard of difference between washed 
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and uBWBghed wools, and eaoh and erery one 

abide by the decision, and a reform will soon 

oommence. Let erery wool buyer purchase 

his stock of wool regardless of '* making an 

arerage lot system/' and I think it will tend to 

establish an uniform grade of wool, while it 

will very decidedly improTe the condition of 

our wool for market. H. IIbmenwat. 

WHinwATXB, Wis., April 10th, 18S2. 

Bad Bfieots of Grass on Colts. 



When horses are turned out to grass in the 
spring of the year, the succulent nature of the 
food causes them to purge, often to great ex- 
tent ; this is considered by many persons a 
most desirable event — a great misconception. 
The herbage is orerc ha r g cd with moisture and 
sap, of a crude, acrimonious nature, to such 
an extent that all cannot be taken up by the 
organs destined for the secretion of urine, or 
by the absorbent vessels of the body ; the su- 
perfluous fluid, therefore, passes off through 
the intestines with the indigestible particles of 
food, and thus the water faeces are thrown off. 
Flatulent cholic or gripes is a frequent attend- 
ant. The system is deranged ; but the mis- 
chief does not terminate here. If the purging 
is continued, a constitutional relaxation of the 
bowels is established, very debilitating to the 
animal, and often difficult to control. I am so 
decidedly opposed to unrestricted allowance of 
luxuriant grass to horses at any age, that noth- 
ing could induce me to give it to them. After 
the second year, hay should form a considera- 
ble portion of the daily food in summer to 
every animal intended for hunting or riding. 

If a horse is supported entirely upon the 
grass which he collects in a rich pasture field, 
or upon that which may be cut and carried to 
him in his paddock, he must consume a much 
greater bulk than of hay in an equivalent time, 
to afford nourishment to the system. Grass 
being verv full of sap and moisture, it is very 
rapidly digested, consequently the horse must 
be continually eating it. This distends the 
stomach and bowels, and the faculty of diges- 
tion is impaired, for the digestive powers re* 
quire rest as well as other organs of the body, 
if they are to be preserved in perfect condition. 
By the custom of grazing, the musoular system 
is enfeebled, and fat is substituted. This may 
escape the notice of the superficial observers, 
who do not mark the distinction between the 
appearance of a fat and a muscular animal, 
who conceive, so that the bones are covered 
and the points are rounded, all that is requisite 
has been attained. But that is a very fallacious 
impression. Let any person who is skeptical 
on this point ride a horse in the summer who 
has just been taken from grass, along with 
another kept on hay and corn, at the moderate 
rate of seven or eight miles an hour ; the grass- 



fed horse will sweat profusely, while the other 
will be perfectly dry. This proves that the 
one eating grass overbonnds with fat and those 
portions of the blood which are destined to 
form that deposit. 

Those who will advocate grazing will no 
doubt exclaim, ** Oh, this is a test of condition, 
which is not required in young and growing 
animals.^' I beg to state that it is highly im- 
portant, if the acme of condition is to be at- 
tained by animals of mature age, that the 
growth and gradusd development of their 
frames should be composed of those healthy 
and vigorous elements upon which the struc- 
ture of future condition can be raised. Ani- 
mal substances are, to a very great extent, 
subservient to the nature and quality of the 
food with which the individuals are nourished. 
I believe farmers would find it much to their 
advantage if they were to consider this sub- 
ject with reference to feeding cattle and sheep, 
80 that they might select those kinds of food 
which abound with properties more conducive 
to the production of flesh than fat. There is 
no kind of food which the horse consumes 
irhich has not a tendency to deposit fat. It is 
a substance which must exist to a certain ex- 
tent ; but as it is muscular power, not a pre- 
disposition to adipose rotundity, which enhan- 
ces the value of the animal, the reasons are 
obvious what guide should be taken in the 
selection of food. 

I have on a former occasion hinted the pro- 
priety of bruising the oats, and I will now 
state my reasons fbr so doing. The first I will 
mention is economy. Three bushels of oats 
which have undergone that process are equiv- 
alent to four which have not, and the animals 
that consume them derive greater benefit. — 
Various schemes are adopted to induce horses 
to masticate their conr, all of which are inef- 
fectual. Scattering them thinly over the sur- 
face of a spacious manger, mixing a handful 
of cut straw with each feed, and such like de- 
vices, will not cajole the animal to the perform- 
ance of mastication. A horse that is disposed 
to bolt his com, however oareAiUy it may be 
spread along his manger, will soon learn to 
drive it into a heap with his nose, and colleot 
as much with his lips as he thinks fit before be 
begins to masticate. Whatever food enters the 
stomach of any animal, and passes away in an 
indigested form, may be considered as so much 
dross or extraneous matter, which, not having 
afforded nutriment, is prejudicial to the crea- 
ture which consumed it. A mistaken notion 
of economy is often the inceative to turning 
horses out in summer, to be entirely, dependent 
upon grass for their support. A few remarks 
will surely dispel that eirror. Twenty- two 
bushels of oats — allowing one bushel per week 
from the 16th of May to the 16th of October — 
may be as the produce of half an acre of land, 
and half a ton of hay that of another half acre, 
although a ton and a half per acre is not more 
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than an arerage crop. It requires at least an 
acre of grass land to support a horse during the 
period aboTe mentioned.' — Mark Lane Expre99, 



The Language of Animals. 

" That animals have each a language of their 
own to one another/' says James Hogg, (the 
Scottish <<£ttrick Shepherd,") « there can be 
no doubt. I know a good deal of their lan- 
guage myself. I know by the roice of the 
raTen when he has discoyered one of my flock 
dead ; I know also his prelude to ^e storm and 
to fine weather. The moor-fowls call one 
another Arom hill to hill. I learned to imitate 
their language so closely that I could hare 
brought scores of them within the range of my 
shot of a morning. The black-cock has a call, 
too, which brings all his motly mates around 
him, but the female has no call. They are a 
set ef subordinate beings, like the wives of 
nabobs. They dare not even incubate upon 
the same hill with their haughty lords. But 
the partridge and every mountain bird have a 
language to each other; and though rather 
circumscribed, it is perfectly understood, and 
as Wordsworth says * not unknown to me. ' The 
stupid and silly barn-door hen, when the falcoi^ 
appears, can, by one single alarm note, make 
all her chickens hide in a moment. Every hen 
tells you when she has laid her egg ; and lest 
it should not be well enough heard or under- 
stood, the cock lends the whole power of his 
lungs in divulging the important secret. The 
black-faced ewe, on the approach of a dog or a 
fox, utters a whistle through her nostrils which 
alarms all her comrades, and immediately puts 
them upon the look out. Not one of them will 
take another bite till they discover whence the 
danger is approaching. If the dog be with a 
man, sundry of them utter a bleat, which I well 
know, but cannot describe, and begin feeding 
again. If the dog is by himself, they are more 
afraid of him than of any other animal, and 
then you will again hear the whistle repeated 
through the whole glen. 

But the acuteness of the sheep's ear sur- 
passes all things in nature that I know of. A 
ewe will distinguish her own lamb's bleat 
among a hundred lambs, all bleating at the 
same time, and making a noise. Besides the 
distinguishment of voice is perfectly reeipro- 
oal between the ewe and the lamb, who, amid 
the deafening sound, run to meet one another. 
There are few things which have ever amused 
me more than a sheep-shearing, and the sport 
continues the whole day. We put the flock 
into the fold, set all the lambs on the hill, and 
then send out the ewes to them as they are 
shorn. The moment that a lamb hears its 
dam's voice, it rushes from the crowd to meet 
her, but instead of finding the rough well clad 
mamma which it left an hour or a few hours 
ago, it meets a poor naked shivering — a most 
deplorable looking creature. It wheels about, 



and uttering a loud, tremulous bleat of perfect 
despair, flies from the frightful vision. The 
mother's voice arrests its flight — ^it returns, flies, 
and returns again, generally ten or a dosen 
times, before the recognition is perfect." 



HoRss Cbnsus. — The following curious ao- 
count is given in Appleton's Cyolopedia, of the 
number of horses in the various parts of the 
world: — *'The general estimate has been eight 
to ten horses in Europe for every hundred in- 
habitants. Denmark has forty-five horses to 
every hundred inhabitants, which is more than * 
any other European country. Qreat Britain 
and Ireland have 2,500,000 horses; France, 
3,000,000 ; Austrian Empire, exclusive of Italy, 
2,600,000; Russia, 3,600,000. The United 
States have 5,000,000. 



THE POULTERER. 



k Few Words on Hatching and Bearing Poultry. 



I would recommend all parties desirous of 
procuring a superior breed of birds, at the 
least possible expense, to obtain two or three 
barn-door hens about to sit, then buy ftrom 
some neighbor, having the desired breed, fresh 
laid eggs, allowing from eleven to thirteen to 
each hen, according to size ; should more than 
thirteen eggs be placed under a hen, and the 
weather prove cold, the chances are that one- 
third of the clutch, at least, are spoiled. If an 
out-house or cellar can be used for the nest- 
house, so much the better, provided the floor 
is slightly moist. In the darkest corner place 
a good handful of oat-straw; and to better 
form a nest and prevent the eggs rolling out 
when the hen moves, a row of bricks all 
around. In such a 'place the chickens will 
shell out strong and healthy. Many persons 
may wonder at my recommending a moist 
place ; but let it be remembered, if you leave 
a hen to herself, she will choose for the brood- 
ing-place a spot under a bed of nettles, a gap 
in a hedge, inside a stack of faggots, or similar 
damp places ; all being places nature has point- 
ed out as the most suitable, and apparently for 
this reason : the germ of the egg floats upper- 
most within and against the shell, in order that 
it may meet the genial warmth of the breast 
of the fowl. We must, therefore, in hatching, 
apply most warmth to that part only ; the egg 
being supplied with only a limited quantity of 
moisture, is thus arranged to prevent evapora- 
tion from a large surface, as the egg is only 
very warm at the part in contact with the fowl, 
until the blood-searching nourishment for the 
embryo, have surrounded the inner surface of 
the shell, when the whole egg becomes gradu- 
ally warm, and eventually of an equal temper- 
ature. — Cottage Gardener, 
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THE BEE KEEPER 



Spring XuuigtiieAt of B«m. 






1. If your bees hare been wintered in the 
cellar or any plaoe excluded Arom the light, 
they muBt be set out in a warm day lo that they 
can fly readily, for they will come out, if they 
can get out, as soon aa they are brought to the 
light If the weather is nufaTorable and chil- 
ly, many of the b^ea will be lost. 

2. Set yoar hiTCS where they are intended to 
ataad during the season. 

8. Close the bottom board and let them haye 
ingress and egress through the holes in front, 
unless it is a numerous family. This will pre* 
▼ent robbing, and help keep the necessary heat 
in the hive to bring forward their brood early 
in the season. 

4. Let the bees hare all the light and son 
that is couTenient till after s|rarming. Keep 
them covered nights and in bad weather, unless 
the weather is so warm that there is danger of 
melting them down. 

5. When the bees begin to lay out and the 
hi?e is crowded and the weather warm, lower 
the bottom board to your liking, or raise the 
hive as the case may be. 

6. Keep your bees as \rarm as possible in 
the early part of the season. 

7. CoTcr up the frames tight with the box, 
bottom up, or board* to keep the heat from 
escaping in the spring. 

8. Qive air according to the weather and 
number of bees by the use of the bottom board. 

. 9. The hiye should be set in some conrenient 
plaoe near the house so that they can be 
watched. 

10. They should be sheltered trma the cold 
north and west winds of April and May, eith- 
er by fence, wall or hill. 

11. The hiye should be set near the earth, 
by this means they escape in some measure the 
winds, and when fixed as they should be, sayes 
the liyes of many bees. In the early part of 
the season when they come home near eyening, 
chilled and benumbed, with a heayy load, they 
attempt to enter the hiye, if they fail and drop 



to the earth, they generally perish. Set the 
hiye from 4 to 8 inches from the hiye bench or 
bottom board to the earth, and if the bees fail 
to enter the hiye they will drop on tKe board 
or ground and crawl up into the hiye, being 
unable to rise. Enough may be sayed in this 
way from a few stocks to make a good swarm. 

12. Eobbinff. — This generally takes place on 
a warm day when they haye little else to do, 
and it is the weak families that are robbed. 
Keep such hiyes close to the bottom board as 
directed, and, if necessary, stop all the holes in 
front but one, leaving only room fot one bee 
to pass and repass. 

18. Remedy. — Bemore the attacked swarm to 
the cellar, or some dark place, until' two or 
three warm days pass and the robbers fin^ 
other business, perhaps by attacking other 
swarms that stood next the one that was re- 
moved ; if so, manage them in the same way, 
until the robbers abandon their plunder oi 
search. The morning is the time to set them 
in when the bees are all in the hive. Another, 
close the bottom board and remove them a mile 
or more to some neighbor's. Another, blow to- 
bacco smoke among their comb and the rob- 
bers will soon disperse. Another, close the 
bottom board when the attack is commenced, 
leaving a little space around for air, let them 
stand a day or two or more, giving them their 
liberty at night, and water and feed them if 
necessary. Waltbe M. Lbe. 

ROSBWDALI, "Vf U. 



Tbanspobtino Bexs. — A correspondent of 
the N. E. Farmer gives the following directions 
for transporting bees : 

" Spread down a sheet and set the hive on 
it ; then bring up the corners and tie over the 
top, or invert the hive, and put over the bottom 
a piece of muslin eighteen inches square, fast- 
ened at the corners with carpet tacks. A wagon 
with elliptic springs is best for conveying them. 
In all cases, the common box hive should be 
bottom up, to avoid breaking combs., When 
moved late in the season, they should be set 
several feet apart.'' 
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OftlwidT for lUy. 

As the weather becomes more genial, the in- 
crease of bees in the colonies is exceedingly 
rapid, and drones, if they have not previously 
made their appearance, begin to issue Arom the 
hives. In some locations, the bees will now 
gather much honey, and it will often be advi- 
sable to give them access to the spare honey 
receptacles ;* but in some seasons and locations, 
either from long and cold storms, or a defi- 
ciency of forage, stocks not well supplied with 
honey will exhaust their stores, and perish, 
unless they are fed. In favorable seasons, 
swarms may be expected in this month, even 
in the Northern States. These May swarms 
often issue near the close of the blossoming of 
fruit-trees, and just before the later supplies 
of forage, and if the weather becomes sudden- 
ly unfavorable, may starve, unless they are 
fed. Even if there is no danger of this, they 
will make so little progress in comb-building 
and breeding, when food ■ is scarce, as to be 
surpassed by much later swarms. The Apia- 
rian should have hives in readiness to receive 
new swarms, however early they may issue, or 
be formed. If new colonies are to be made by 
artificial processes, a seasonable supply of 
queens should be reared. — Lanqstboth. 

* If natpral iwarms are wanted, the bees ahonld not be 
allowed to occupy too much surplas Btorage-room. 



Mr. Hott: — I give you a word of experi- 
ence in regard to bees, which may be of inter- 
est to the readers of the Fabbter. It is this: 

Bees dislike ashes, so much so, that they will 
leave their hive when it is placed near an ask 
heap. Respectfully yours, L. A. Jenkins. 



Langstroth's mve in 'V^fContiB. 

A correspondent, near Madison, enquires: 
Is there any person near Madison, who has 
had experience in the use of the Langstroth 
Hive? I tried the experiment of moveable 
firames, last year, made of the dimensions rec- 
ommended by Quimby, but failed to reap the 
advantage sought, in the greater facility for 
handling the bees, from the difficulty of making 
them build their combs straight enough to al- 
low the frames to be withdrawn without inju- 
ry to or breaking the comb. 

The agent for the sale of the rights of Lang- 
stroth's Hive, would benefit himself, undoubt- 
edly, by placing one of his Hives where it 
could be inspected by those interested in such 
things. Say, in the rooms of the Agricultural 
Society, or the office of the Fabmbr. Will you 
suggest such a course ? Yours, S. 



THE HORTIOIHrTURISr 



A. O. HANFORD, : 



CORRESPONDINQ EDITOR 



DooUtUe's Improved Black Cap Baspberry . 

''Remember the &to of the Serrant who hid his Talent 
in a Napkin. IiOt your Light ao Shine," Ac. 

Professob: — Being a close reader of the 
Farmeb, the above lines did not escape zny 
notice. 

I am not afflicted with the scribbling mania ; 
am not conscious of a talent in a napkin or 
elsewhere which needs an airing ; that I have 
a ''light*' which would shine beyond the little 
nook where I have sought a shelter from the 
cares of a life which, if humble, has been 
somewhat checkered and stormy. Yet I am a 
long way from being an idle spectator of the 
varied and important interests which find so 
able an advocacy in the Farmeb, and carefully 
follow every thought traced by Editor or Cor- 
respondent. As thought comes in collision 
with thought, I am often < 'impressed" to speak, 
and were I face to face with the writers, and 
no "chiel" at hand taking notes, should feel like 
expressing myself with fireedom. And if you 
let me into the ring, and some pugnacious 
knight does not unhorse me in the start, I may 
venture my "talent" in the open air. 

As a preliminary, I wish to say, I have no 
c^emy to punish or fHend to reward ; no axe 
to grind upon your most excellent grindstone ; 
no advertising scheme to fire off* under the 
covert of "correspondence.*' That I am en- 
gaged in flruit-growing, and have thus far been 
quite successful, is true ; that I have certain 
ohoice things for sale, also is true ; but that no 
reader of the Fabmeb sball look for a "masked 
battery" behind my signature, I shall exgoin 
the usual rule of Editorial f!aith, no one, not 
even the " devil'* know whence, or by whom, 
this hand write. Selah. 

Our mntttalfHend, WiUey, has crossed blades 
with that other mutual Ariend, Hanford, on the 
merits of the "Lawton." I am impressed to 
offer a thought. 

Setting of a tree or shrub, however good in 
quality or kind, is not always a success. The 
best will not return good, for the evil of inhu- 
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man treatment, while tender varietiee will, as 
a general rule, be turned '*out to frass" by the 
masses. My next neighbor (this is oonfiden- 
tial ! ) has an orchard of nine year's growth, 
but no apples. The few surriring trees are 
the scarred Teterans of many a struggle with 
plow, and harrow, and cattle, and looks as if 
afflicted with all the ills which an apple tree is 
heir to. The owner thereof, does not believe 
that it is of any use to put out apple trees in 
the West! He put out Strawberries, and 
raises — grass; Currants, and raises stunted 
stubs ; Shade Trees, and they died. 

This man is a representative of a class — the 
vast majority of farmers, I am sorry to say. 
Can such men succeed with the **Lawton," 
" Brinkle's Orange," " CaUwissa,'^ etc. ? Ver- 
ily not. For if the common currant can 
scarcely survive their acquaintance, how can 
the others escape ? One friend of this stamp, 
has a Grape which has bravely battled for life 
twenty-two year$, and he concludes that its <'no 
use to plant grapes I ** The vine was never 
pruned, and has stood all these years in a 
heavy sward, never prepared with mulch, fork 
or spade. 

Now, an Amateur like our friend Hanford, 
or the— ahem ! — the writer, can raise the <'Law- 
ton,'* large, luscious, bountifully, but the mass- 
es will not. Ninety-nine out of the one hun- 
dred attempts, have been failures, and so will 
continue to be. So sure am I of this, that 
I usually disoourage its purchase in my own 
grounds. So with the "Brinkle's Orange,'' a 
raspberry fit for gods. 

But the people are not without a berry — a 
commoner — a better berry than they deserve. 
Every one in Wisconsin, owning land, might 
hare it in abundance, — ^if some benevolent 
neighbor would put out and tend it, for him. 
I mean Doolittle's Improved Black Cap. It is 
as hardy as the oak, and wonderfully product- 
ive. And when a person speaks lightly of its 
flavor, I am "in arms" and ready t<H-ask him 
if there are many berries in this world, more 
grateful to the taste than a well bred " full 
blood" Black Cap? Show me a person who 
does not love it — ^that peculiar flavor which 



awakens memories of childhood and tramps in 
the slashings — and I will show him a person 
who — does. 

From one acre of plants, of one year's 
growth, I last season picked twenty-five buakela 
of berries, and sold them at my gate. From 
the second picking, I measured berries three 
quarters of an inch in diam — well, what's the 
use in telling a story which you are assured, 
will not find a market ? 

But enough. I have said what I designed to 
say when I placed my *< light" upon the table. 
The man who cannot raise the Black Cap, de- 
serves to eat hog and shake with the "ager" 
without the benefit of quinine. We wean our 
babies on berries, and stockier scions of a — ^no- 
bler stock? — are not in all Badgerdom. 

Come and see us, Prof., and we will yaccinate 
you with a Black Cap short-cake, the taste of 
the berries thereof, as delicious as When taken 
from the bush. 

With thanks, I return my "talent" to the 

napkin. Your friend, Ibomsidis. 

At Homb. 

[Verily, fHend, let thy light shine again 
upon our table. — Ed.] 



Plant Pottiag. 



To grow plants well in pots is no mean cri- 
terion of the cultivator's skilL At the exhibi- 
tions of our leading horticultural societies, fine 
specimens of plant culture are brought forward, 
but in ordinary practice, well managed plants 
are the exception rather than the rule. 

The soil for potting is an important matter 
in this connection. What is termed a turfy- 
loam, is the basis of all composts for growing 
plants. Turfy -loam is a soil formed of decom- 
posed turves that have been procured from an 
old pasture field ; these turves should be thrown 
into a heap and watered with water in whieh a 

Sortion of potash has been dissolved, if rapid 
ecay of the fibre is important. It is not desi- 
rable to reduce the vegetation to the last de- 
gree of decomposition ; the fibry matter which 
it contains is the main element of growth ; so 
that active vegetation in the grasses being 
destroyed it is in fit condition for use. 

In selecting these turves, preference should 
be given to old grass lands, that have for many 
years been undisturbed ; the grass roots will 
have formed a thick mat of vegetable matter 
three or four inches in thickness ; it should not 
be cut deeper, and if it will bear to be thrown 
about without breaking, it will evidence a sub- 
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stance equal to the famed peat of European 
gardens. These turres are valuable just in 
proportion to the amount of fibrous matter they 
contain, and for all purposes of plant growing 
are superior to any combination of soils and 
manures that can be formed. Its open and 
porous character renders it capable of produc- 
ing as well as absorbing a great amount of 
plant food. When water is giyen, it passes 
freely through the pores, retaining much moist- 
ure in suspension, lessens the repetitions of 
the watering pot, and the nutritious elements 
are not leach^ out by constant watering. It 
is now well known, that in a turfy-soil, such as 
the above, all kinds of greenhouse plants can 
be grown to great perfeetion. Plants grown in 
it are characterized by the deep green, healthy 
hue of their foliage, the early and well-ripened 
wood, and a profusion of large and highly -col- 
ored flowers. This proceeds from the circum- 
stance that there is no excessive stimulus, at 
any period of the plant's growth ; hence, its 
development is regular— one of the most im- 
portant points in all kinds of culture; the 
plant is not excited into a luxuriant growth of 
branches and foliage when young, as frequent- 
ly occurs when the soil is rendered rich with 
nitrogenous mixtures, which retards matura- 
tion of the wood, induces disease, and is unfa- 
vorable to the production of flowers and fruit. 

In preparing this soil for potting it should 
not be broken up too finely, and by using such 
correctives as sand, charcoal, &c., it can be 
regulated to suit any description of plant. 
Plants that are to remain for years without 
removal, should be potted in a soil well supplied 
with these correctives, so that adhesion in the 
soil after the vegetable matter has become de- 
cayed may, to some extent, be prevented. — 
Weak growing plants will also require more 
than those that are robust. 

The preparation of the pots as regards drain- 
age is of much moment, and there is some di- 
versity of opinion as to the amount of drainage 
materials necessary. Some witers assert that 
it is worse than useless to place an inch or two 
of drainage in the bottom of pots, as it allows 
the water to pass off too rapidly, and entails 
unnecessary labor in keeping a sufficiency of 
moisture in the soil. At first view this reas- 
oning appears plausible ; it is, nevertheless, a 
fact that well-drained pots and a porous soil 
will contain a more uniform and lasting supply 
of moisture, than when these conditions are 
reversed, because air is thus enabled to pene- 
trate and hold water in suspension. It is an 
erroneous supposition, perhaps too prevalent, 
that draining in reality renders a soil dry, so 
far as a complete abstraction of moisture is 
understood. Drains only carry away the water 
that is not retained by absorption, which other- 
wise would prove iigurious. When pots are 
imperfectly drained, the soil shrinks in drying, 
and leaves the side of the pot, and when water 
is afterwards applied it runs down between the 



soil and the pot, without penetrating to the 
roots of the plant. On the other hand, when 
water is applied on the surfiice of properly 
drained soil, it immediately percolates freely 
throughout the mass, and when it has absorbed 
all that it will retain, the surplus passes away 
by the drainage. Both science and practice 
confirm the fact, that good drainage is the 
foundation for good cultivation. 

The materials most generally u»ed for pot 
drainage are technically termed crockt, being 
pieces of broken pots that are otherwise useless. 
Those who are so fortunate to have no broken 
or cracked pots, will find a good substitute in 
oyster shells and broken charcoal, bones, stones, 
bricks, &c. The oyster shell is laid over the 
bottom, and all the broken material laid over 
it as desired ; a small piece of perforated zinc 
laid over the bottom hole, is a good preventive 
against the ingress of worms ; which are some- 
times troublesome when the plants are set out 
of doors. The amount of drainage necessary, 
will, of course, vary with the size of the pot, 
and it will also be influenced by the kind of 
the plant. An average depth of one and a 
half inches to a six inch pot, will be suflicient 
for permanent plants. 

Previous to removing a plant from one pot 
to another, the soil should be allowed to be- 
come rather dry, which facilitates the arrang- 
ing of roots and handling of the plant. When 
the plant is turned out of the pot, and the roots 
appear thickly matted and interwoven, the old 
drainage should be carefully removed, and the 
roots gently disintegrated, so that they may 
be spread into the fresh soil ; this treatment 
is more particularly applicable to Azaleas, 
Camellias, Epacrises, and similar plants that 
may not have been very recently disturbed. 
Young plants of soft, free growth, as Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Lantanas, ftc, should be re-potted 
as soon as the roots reach the sides of the pots, 
or at least before they become numerous and 
spreading, so that the plant may receive no 
sudden check in its growth. Many plants are 
kept comparatively dormant in winter, and the 
old wood cut down in spring to encourage a 
new growth ; of such are Roses, Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Olerodendrons, &c. These require 
to be re-potted as soon as growth commences, 
and in doing so the old ball of soil around the 
roots, should be completely broken up, and a 
few of the strongest roots pruned back, to 
admit of being placed in the same or in a 
smaller pot, by this means a plant may receive 
fresh soil periodically, without using pots dis- 
proportionately large, as compared with the 
size of the plant. 

Another point worthy of attention is to use 
the soil for potting rather dry, and press it 
firmly in the pot, more particularly if placing 
fresh soil around an old ball of earth, which, 
unless very tightly packed, will allow a passage 
for water, leaving the roots dry. If nothing 
harder than the fingers are used, there will be 
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little danger of pretaing the soil too ftrmly, if 
an has been in proper condition. 

After a plant has been re-potted it should 
reoeive a good watering at onee, and be placed 
in a moist atmosphere for a few days after- 
wards, until growth is again established. — 
Farmer and Gardener* 



"ProgreisiTe Hortionltnre." 

£dito& Wis. Fabmee, — Dear Sir : — If your 
space for hasty communications will allow the 
room, I wish to say, to close the thing up with 
J. C. P., that I have no doubt our friend A. G. 
H., your able contributor, is laid under lasting 
obligations for the volunteer criticism on an 
article sent you from my friend in the March 
No. of your Fabmbb. I forgiTe the order of 
literary fame that is so ready and wiU-^ing to 
help out of fancied disparaging of the correct- 
ness of our friend's *<Low headed trees the best 
winter protection. '* 

My time will not allow me now to say but a 
few words in this connection, and as you ad- 
Tertise, you desire the ideas compressed as 
much as possible, you will pardon my inexpe- 
rience in so doing. I challenge J. C. P. to 
quote one full paragraph of my article in the 
March No.» and prove the incorrectness of the 
main principles therein contained. J. C. P. 
says, *' Earthing up in autumn, entirely covers 
the trunk, and hence the winter's sun, wind 
and frost are harmless." Is that proving that 
<<low headed trees are the best winter protec- 
tion ? " Doubtless his great experience leads 
him to think so, haying liTcd in Wisconsin 
seventeen years! 

No intelligent reader of your paper but would 
understand that my article in the March No. 
referred to trees for transplanting, consequent- 
ly the low headed tree has had the cutting back 
either by winter or the knife, in the m^ority 
of cases. I deny that the cutting back of ^ to 
i of the last season's growth at planting is 
severe pruning in spring at transplanting. That 
is the usual practice among well informed 
planters. That subject being new and foreign 
to matters in consideration. I deny that at 
the time of planting, the *' shortening in is one 
of the firet demands of the tree,'| rather let 



me say one of the firet demands of the tree at 
planting is to be taken up with its roote umm- 
paired* Bat as in all eases* of carelees and 
hurried digging of trees, the roots hare been 
largely mutilated and diminished, the top must 
be diminished in proportion ; not to an unlim- 
ited extent — rather discard the tree altogether. 

<' Progressiye Horticulture "^the idea of 
planting grape Tines on << crown of the highest 
hills" in Wisconsin, is to me, really a noTcl 
idea. My limited experience here in Wiscon- 
sin, (having only been here nineteen years the 
22d day of this month, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-two), has led me te belieye 
sheltered situations really the *'surest" place 
for setting the table Tarieties of grapes. The 
idea of training grape Tines on the south side 
of stone and brick buildings, and on the west 
side, and on the top of the bleak hills of Wis- 
consin, — all these being << sure and excellent,*' — 
really demonstrates great experience ; ** so it 
seems to me." 

Your Taluable paper, doubtless, is too full to 
give all the explanations in regard to the **Jree 
dreulation of air essential to success" in all these 
situations. '' The grape is most particular in 
its choice of location." Well, it rather seems 
to me that you designed to make a grand hit, 
Mr. Editor, in requesting the **pith" in com- 
munications. Will J. G. P. point out the par- 
agraph in my note in the March No. recom- 
mending high top trees ? If he cannot do that, 
if he will come and see me at my nursery, I 
will point out to him some as good low headed 
fruit trees, treated as I have recommended, as he 
can find west of Buffalo, and if he does not 
say so, then I will show him my nursery gen- 
erally ; treat him to some of my pieplant and 
currant wine ; go with him to the cars and in- 
Tite him to call again, if he OTor comes within 

100 miles. Yours, H. A. Oohoab. 

WmnwAxn, Wit., 1863. 

How I BAiSB PuMPKiKs. — ^Tako the poorest 
land in the corn field ; plow deep ; mark 12 
feet each way ; dig holes 1} feet deep ; fill with 
well-rotted manure ; coTor with earth 12 inch- 
es ; then plant. When they begin to run, thin 
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out, BO that bat 2 or 8 remain in a hill. The 

25th of May ie early enough to plant One 

acre cultivated in this way, will produce more 

than ten acres with com. Last season I had 

81 pumpkins firom one sprout — averaging 20 

lbs. each, or 620 lbs. from the vine I Try it 

farmers. T. S. Coltok. 

PALMnA, April 6, 1862. 

The "Lawton Blackberry"— its Value. 

The Law ton Blackberry, ** cemented in su- 
gar," has so sweetened the hopes, if not the 
pockets of some fruit growers, that it's almost 
too bitter a pill to swallow, the idea of giving 
its culture up. We wrote our little "say" for 
the March No. of the Farmer in much haste, 
and did not add quite all we wished to, in- 
tending to let the subject drop ; but to our sur- 
prise, and unsolicited, a "bit" of testimony has 
fallen in our way which is too valuable for the 
Northwest to lose — and though it's a hard 
"mite" to mete out to my fellow men, with 
hundreds of the plants to sell, — yet it's my 
bounden duty, as of every other horticulturist 
in the State, to try to direct aright or not at 
all. We regret that the letter referred to above 
from Col. Crocker, was marked "private," else 
we would give it to the readers of the Farmar 
entire ; but having the fear of a reprimand, 
we venture one or two extracts. In a note ad- 
ded to the same he says, "You may use my 
name as concurring with you in your estimate 
of the Lawton Blackberry." After eight years 
experience with the Lawton, CoL C. says, 
"Some years I have thought well of the fhiit, 
and recommended its cultivation, other years 
I have thought otherwise, and upon the whole, 
have come to the conclusion that its culture 
will no^/Hiy: (his own italicism,) again, * * 
" the flavor is inferior to the wild blackberry, 
which is abundant and cheap every year," 
♦ » * ««my bed did well last year in every 
respect but flavor," " I dug it up last fall and 
gave or threw away all the plants ;" thinks in 
a more favored climate it might be an acqui- 
sition, but upon the "lake shore it has proven 
A failure" Presto ! what testimony from plain- 
tiff's own witness. We have already expressed 



our opinion of its non-sueoess as a plant for 
general planting. We had hopes of that 
portion of the State adjoining the lake, but it 
seems that even here the plants are ** given or 
thrown away," and their culture abandoned as 
"not paying," and that too with **five dollars 
per bwheV* staring them in the face, less 
than one hundred miles south of them, where 
their com crop, with less than half the given 
number of bushels to the acre, is worth at this 
writing, but 2i\ cts. per bushel. It is almost 
fallacy to talk about the plants being "hardy." 
With the utmost care we know of but few men 
who have been successful in wintering them 
without the loss of the tops, even with straw 
or earth protection. That the roots are "har- 
dy," and we may add, a great nuisance to any 
amateur, is true, as any one will bear witness 
who has ever been so unfortunate as to allow 
any planted on his grounds. Indeed, they are 
worse than "Canada thistles" to exterminate. 
So that we know that Col. C. has not yet seen 
the last of his Lawtons, but contrary, will have 
a triple stock to "give away" the coming 
fall, perhaps be able to supply some of the 
Eastern or "Ohio establishments" cheaper 
even than they can grow them for the Wiscon- 
sin market. 

There is a little stricture upon the press we 
wish here to throw in : beware of " grinding 
your own axes." Says a brother nurseryman 
in the writer's hearing, to a gentleman from St. 
Paul, " is n't that a queer communication upon 
the Lawton, for a man to write who expects to 

sell dollars worth of plants this spring ? " 

To which of course (in this case) the St. Paul 
man nodded assent, and we thought whose 
grindstone would wear the longest; but the 
point is here precisely, condensely expressed : 
to " grind not that ye be not ground." Can*t 
a nurseryman condemn what he has for sale or 
extol^ it either and be honest ? But " what's 
in it?" Oh ye little "fruit gods," how you 
flutter, go buzzing, buzzing away, as though 
my goose quill had scratched up a hornet's nest. 
But tell me ye wise ones, whose " cow did my 
ox goad ? " and under which rib ? Certainly 
the " Lawton is getting a prominence" beyond 
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any thing we hftd Mitioii>ftted, uid we wovld 
now that the ** rsppings" of some of those de- 
parted *<good children," (Lawtons,) might chant 
a requiem to their loved friendi, who are still 
lingering about their horial. Not that we wish 
any one might see ghosts in so rampant, prick- 
ly and inoontroUable a form as the Lawton is, 
but that our friend might get his eyes scratch- 
ed open, and then be able to see an instance or 
two in which, under good treatment, like unto 
that which Col. C. has given his plants, it has 
proven UMatitfaeiory^ <'not paying/' and thus 
discarded, even at Col, CJ*8 have been, for reasons 
in extracts above. 

Our friend seems surprised, or struck with 
a new idea at a << blackberry belt." Wonder 
if he ever heard of a Peach belt way down 
South, or an Apple belt anywhere, even around 
the crown of ** Woodside" hill, where the Spits- 
enburgs and Greenings do so well that he is 
'* almost persuaded," now that they are on the 
anxious seat, to recommend them, — (we don't 
say he has) — we looked for the " Blackberry 
belt" around and in the neighborhood of this 
hill, but failed to find it ; nor has testimony 
yet been produced, showing to the contrary. 
Query: Is '*Woodside" within the aforesaid 
"belt?" 

Ye <* fruit gods I" why don't you bring on 
your evidence, outside of the imaginary belt, 
which is already in the ''marching" order of 
the ''retreating" sort; is now confined to a 
close proximity to the lake at Waukegan (will 
jump in shortly.) At Racine, Dr. Ozanne has 
had "marvellous" luck ; after ciffht yeart trial 
and enthusiasm, he has grown one crop of the 
"largest kind of berries." Press forward, ye 
immortals, you have a calling. L. P. Chandler, 
after several years trial and protection, has 
never fruited it. J. T. Stevens discards it as 
tender with protection, and " decidedly unfit 
for an amateur, its proclivities to spread and 
sucker are very objectionable " I>r. Bobbins 
is of the same opinion. Mr. Clark " is of the 
opinion that in a leaf mold, where the wUd 
berry grows, the Lawton may succeed, but not 
on a prairie soil.** Robert Douglass, of Wau- 
kegan, last Deo. in Chicago said, "I think 



they will not do well on black toil." And eo 
we might add testimony of carefUl cultivators, 
amateurs wbo pride themselves upon having a 
little at least, if not much, of those "home 
comforts," * "gathered fresh for every meal" 
* * when they can, and not " if they will ;" 
but it's unnecessary, the "blackberry belt" is 
already retreating plenty fast enough, and will 
soon be within the Southern dominions, unless 
perchance, it's deemed a rebel and fired upon 
ere it starts; but hold! it's already been "vo- 
ted" unconstitutional and out ot place by a 
majority of a Missouri Fruit Grower's Associa- 
tion. "Where, oh where, shall I rest my 
thorny, unprofitable bed." Help a " divinely 
good child" from the regions of " humbugs." 

0. S. WiLLBT. 

Madisok, Wii. 



MECHANICAL & COMMERCIAL. 



Bomething about Silk. 

We find a leading article in IIujit*e Merchante* 
Magazine, for April, upon the subject of silk. 
We have extracted somewhat copiously from 
its pages, believing the subject to be one of 
interest, to the readers of the Fahmkb : 

The first people to discover the capabilities 
of the silk worm and its cocoon, were the Chi- 
nese. Whatever we may think of the intellects 
of the Celestials, it is certain that where tire- 
some, toilsome patience over detailed minutiae 
is required, they show themselves equal to the 
occasion. They have enormous indefatigability 
over there, beyond the Great Wall. When Mr. 
Taurus (Johannes) sent them, a few years ago, 
a little present of the finest cambric needles 
England could make, with the popular Homer- 
ism attached, " See, what a good boy am II" 
—our transmural brethren returned them with 
the compliments of the season, and with eyes 
bored through the points. And this is no more 
than a fair specimen of their skill in all micro- 
scopic arts ; they like them, and excel in them. 
They like to put their eyes out over grotesque 
embroideries; they like to put a thousand 
strokes upon a half inch of carving, where ten 
would do as well ; they like to prepare hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds of tea, where 
every leaf is picked separately, rolled by itseU^ 
and packed one at a time. 

The extreme laboriousness of the whole silk 
process in those remote days, when there were 
no machines but fingers, would have dismayed 
any nation but one where the men were almost 
as numerous as the worms, and could live en 
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nearly as liiUe. For erer so many centurios, 
eight or nine, China monopolixed the entire 
8i& culture and trade, selling her products at 
an immense price, and preserring great secrecy 
with regard to the whole process. The silk 
was sent, with other articles of oriental manu- 
facture, in great carayans of loaded camels, 
across the yast waste of country which stretch- 
ed between China and Persia ; from there to 
Constantinople, and thence to Rome. The ex- 
pense of transporting;* it across this weary 
length of land by these slow-trayelling crea- 
tures, and the original cost of it in China, 
combined to make it of enormous yalue by the 
time it arriyed at Rome, and for a long time it 
was considered to be of the same worth as 
gold, and was sold weight for weight. The 
Romans knew nothing of its origin, supposing 
it to be grown from some rare shrub, as cotton 
or flax grow, but they delighted in it as a new 
extrayagance, and as a noyel and costly insig- 
nia of rank. The passion for it grew so rap- 
idly, that the elnperor Tiberius, passed a law 
forbidding any man to wear so essentially 
feminine a fabric. This checked the demand 
for it for a time ; but when, in the third cen- 
tury after Christ, Heliogabalus, weakest and 
wickedest of noodles, was made Emperor of 
Rome, he reyiyed eyery foolish and criminal 
custom of past times, besides inyenting many 
new ones. Among the most absurd of the 
latter, was the Senate of Fashion, to which the 
patrician ladies of Rome were elected, for the 
discussion of dress, deportment, ancient eti- 
quette and other solemn topics. The article 
which Tiberius had prohibited, was pronounc- 
ed, by this graye tribunal, to be highly deco- 
rous and becoming, and Heliogabalus himself 
was the first to sustain the judgment of the 
court by appearing in an entire suit of silk. 
The court followed suit, literally, and the cus- 
tom soon became uniyersal. The increased 
demand stimulated a greater supply, and the 
prices of it gradually lessened. 

After a while, somewhere in the sixth cen- 
tury, two Persian monks, who had resided a 
long time in China, and had made themseWes 
thoroughly conyersant with the whole art of 
silk culture, offered, in consideration of certain 
gifts and promises from the Emperor Justinian, 
to bring the eggs of the silkworm to Constan- 
tinople, and to personally superintend their 
domestic affairs. The attempt was successful, 
and so this new and yery important branch of 
industry was established in Europe, although 
within yery narrow limits. Western Europe 
was then groping its way through the murkiest 
part of the dark ages. Charlemagne, whom 
Hallam compares to a light-house upon a rock 
in the midst of a dark and seething sea, was 
not yet erected, much less trimmed and lit. — 
EnguAd had no existence, and the Saxon hep- 
tarchs ate and sqabbled, conquered each other, 
and were conquered in turn, all in barbaric 
conAision. 



The climate of Greece was found to be ex- 
tremely fayorable to the raising of silkwomiSy 
and Athens, Corinth and Thebes, were soon 
renowned for their success in this pursuit. 
Where Homer had sung, and Phidias had chis- 
eled, and lioonidas had fought, and Paul had 
preached, where Mrs. Xantippe had been al- 
ways " on a rampage," and the benign Socrates 
had shrugged his shoulders resignedly, — ^tJiere 
these new heroes were installed. 

But the poor insects were destined to a yio- 
lent transfer Arom their philosophic abodes, 
and the king of Sicily, Roger II., was the 
ruthless inyader. He sacked the cities and 
bagged the worms, and deposited them, with 
numbers of their masters and mistresses, in his 
own capital, Palermo. 

Here the Greek exiles carried on the culture, 
by the king's command, and Sicily became a 
new centre of progress, from which the manu- 
facture slowly extended into other European 
countries, although the cultiyation was, as yet, 
nowhere attempted but in Spain. 

Soon after this, when Henry of Nayarre was 
monarch of France, a Frenchman by the name 
of De Serres, wrote an enthusiastic treatise 
upon silk culture, which excited much atten- 
tion. Many people in the yicinity of Paris 
planted mulberry trees and attempted silk- 
growing. If the silk fanciers had been so 
prudent as to secure the seryices of a professor 
of entomology, all things might haye gone 
smoothly ; as it was, they were ignorant of the 
management of both trees and worms. The 
mulberry is subject to many diseases, from the 
unnatural way in which it is stripped of its 
foliage. Rust, mildew and honey-dew assail it 
in turn ; the leayes which are attacked by the 
two former must be thrown away ; those coy- 
ered by honey-dew may be used after being 
carefully washed and dried. With a sublime 
unconsciousness of all this, they gathered the 
leayes indiscriminately, which gaye the Bom- 
byxes yery bad stomach-aches indeed, and 
often ended in the early death of the most 
promising specimens ; besides this, they forgot 
to parboil the cocoon till a few. minutes too 
late ; the moth ate its way out, the thread was 
cut and the silk ruined. In short, all their 
zeal, and all their efforts, resulted in a huge 
amount of grubs, moths, eggs, empty cocoons 
and no silk. They tore up the mulberry trees 
in a rage, and the worms perished by starya- 
tion. This was an especial triumph for Sully, 
Henry's minister, for he loathed luxury and all 
its appurtenances, and had used his whole in- 
fluence among the people to excite their dis- 
content, and to crush the enterprise. Not so 
with the king ; he was deyer enough to see 
that if the scheme were a practical one, France 
would secure a certain and always increasing 
sonrce of income. After a long consultation 
with Be Serres, he resoWed to test the matter 
again, and went so far as to uproot the royal 
I orangery and stock it with mulberry trees, for 




th« purpose of Blowing the nation his confi- 
denoe in the sucoess of the plan. So high an 
example could not but be followed. Bxperi- 
ence had proved a thorough teacher, and the 
process began anew and was carried on suc- 
cessfully. 

Henry was as wise in religious as in political 
matters, and about this lime he granted liberty 
of conscience to all his protestant subjects by 
the well known edict of Nantes. The m^ority 
of these protestants were found among the ar- 
tisans and mechanics of France ; great num- 
bers of them were silk weavers ; and the fact, 
that after all their persecution they were guar- 
anteed an unmolested life, infused a vigor and 
enthusiasm into their pursuits, which could 
never have been felt by men who were living 
under a public ban, or carrying a death secret 
in their hearts. The silk manufacture increas- 
ed very rapidly, and so did the protestants. 
Within a century after the first planting of the 
mulberry trees, there were eighteen thousand 
looms in operation in Lyons alone. But alas, 
Louis the Fourteenth was now on the throne ; 
— burdened with the knowledge that he fully 
deserved purgatory, and stimulated by the fear 
of being sent there, he could thiuK oi no other 
way so sure to atone for a myriad of court 
vices, as a good sharp persecution of heretics. 
Mass was good, but Massacre was better. 

Four hundred thousand protestants poured 
out their life-blood to wash away the sins of 
the Orand Monarqut; the sacrifice was suffi- 
cient, indeed it was more than enough ; and to 
prevent a waste of so much merit, and bring 
forward his own end of the account, the king 
permitted himself a few small extra peccadil- 
loes for the rest of his life. How the balance 
struck at last, is an item not to be found in the 
records of earth. 

Four hundred thousand other protestants 
escaped, and of these, eighty thousand skillful 
workmen took refuge in £ngland. The entire 
commerce of France was crippled, many of her 
trades were crushed out of existence, more 
than half of her silk weavers were gone, and 
the looms of Lyons had decreased to four 
thousand. After having deliberately parted 
with a large piece of her back-bone, France 
felt the need of the discarded vertebrae, and 
would fain have had it back again, but it was 
too late. The most solemn and brilliant prom- 
ises could not induce the best artisans to return. 
England reaped a grand harvest in reward for 
her hospitality towards the exiles ; many pur- 
suits, hitherto unknown in Great Britain, were 
introduced and carried on by them, and the 
silk manufacture in particular, which up to 
that time had been extremely crude and imper- 
fect, was brought to the highest perfection. 

Nearly thirty thousand refugees settled in 
Spitalfields or thereabouts, the majority of 
whom were weavers, penniless and homeless ; 
they were at first relieved by an appropriation 
of Parliament, but their skill and diligence 



soon placed them quite beyond all need of 
sistance ; owing to them the silk trade pros- 
pered exceedingly, and by the year 1718 more 
than 300,000 persons maintained themselves by 
it. The children's children of these weavers 
still live where their forefathers established 
themselves. It is a weary life ; all the bright 
hours of the day are spent in close application 
to the loom, for he must make silk while the 
sun shines ; there is constant stooping of the 
back, constant moving of the arms, constant 
watching with the eyes, and even the feet must 
do their share of work. 

The weaver grows pallid, and haggard, and 
bent, and his wife and children wear their 
lives away over the finer and smaller silk fab- 
rications, tassels and gimps, and buttons, net- 
ted fringe and twisted cords. 

In Lyons their life is, if possible, harder 
still. There, the ninety thousand weavers 
work from four in the morning till nine at 
night, crowded into great factories, that ** re- 
semble bee-hives, with their tiers of cells." 
Each cell has a window, and each window 
lights a machine. Yet, toilsome as these lires 
are, and striking as is the contrast between the 
sallow, crooked artisan, and the flashing, bril- 
liant-hued fabrics into which he weaves his 
health and strength and life, their condition 
is a hundred times better than it fras forty 
years ago. Until that time the silk looms were 
very complicated, and not only was the weaver 
himself compelled to ten-fold exertion, but 
their numerous cords and pedals required con- 
stant guidance. These must be managed by 
young children, under-grown women, or stunt- 
ed boys. Whatever was very small, and very 
nimble, and yery uncomplaining, would ans- 
wer. All day long, through weary, weary 
hours, the same distorted attitude must be re- 
tained; they grew blanched in the heavy 
shadow of the S)om ; they breathed a death- 
giving atmosphere, composed of exhalations of 
machinery-oil, and feathery floating silk fuzz ; 
they crouched, in painful, cramped positions, 
till nature gave up her struggle for straight- 
ness, and lay aggrieved and ashamed under 
many a crook and twist, that soon fastened the 
victim to a bed of sickness, or, more kindly, 
laid his body of pain in the grave. What phi- 
lanthropists had sighed over in vain, was at 
last attained by a poor artisan, Joseph Marie 
Jacquard, ** the child of the people, the child 
of the loom." He labored long and faithfully 
in silence ; but his toil was crowned at last 
with success. A certain change in the form of 
the loom, a certain ingenious way of securing 
the threads, cancelled the need of more than 
one attendant for each machine, and greatly 
lightened the labors of that one. Jacquard 
was diffident and retiring, and had no knowl- 
edge of the means of securing public attention 
or favor ; but he showed the result of his in- 
vention to one friend and another, and the 
piece of work passed as a curiosity flrom hand 
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to hand, till at last it arrived at Paris. In the 
mean time Jaequard, busy about other things, 
had almost forgotten his own invention, and 
'4.he new loom had long lain in a corner of his 
shop, broken and disordered, when suddenly 
he was summoned before the prefect of Lyons, 
and told to exhibit his machine. He demand- 
ed three weeks time to restore it to a working 
condition again, and, on the appointed day, 
presented himself and his loom for the pre- 
fect's inspection. This amiable functionary 
was delighted with it, more especially because 
he was able himself to continue the web which 
the weaver had set up. The machine was sent 
to Paris, and by the next mail came an order 
for the presence of the inventor. Governments 
have an untender way of conferring benefits ; 
without a word of explanation, Jaoquard was 
seized, in a maze of terror, carried post-haste 
to Paris, under the escort of a guard, and 
thrust suddenly into the presence of Napoleon 
and his minister, Camot The latter, with his 
usual bluntness, exclaimed, '*Is this the man, 
then, who pretends to do what Heaven has 
made impossible, — tie a knot with a tight 
thread ? " Quite appalled by the new and sac- 
rilegious light in which his dear invention was 
held up to him, the poor weaver shook in his 
sabots, and could find nothing to say ; but he 
put his machine in motion, and vindicated his 
aspersed piety by proving that Heaven had not 
made the matter impossible to him. That fact 
established, he was presented with a big medal 
and a little pension, both of which he carried, 
chuckling, home to his wife. 

The loom was adopted everywhere, except in 
Lyons. The Lyonnese could not believe that 
one of their own ignorant artisans had achiev- 
ed so great a triumph. They scefifed at Jac- 
quard and mobbed his house; they tore his 
machine to pieces, burnt the wood, and sold 
the iron for its weight. His wife died, and, in 
all his sorrows, not one hand was stretched 
out in sympathy, not one compassionate word 
was spoken. He went away, heavy-hearted, 
to an isolated cottage, where he lived alone, 
with his medal and his pension, and where he 
died, solitary and despised. When Lyons found 
that rival cities were excelling her in the qual- 
ity and rapidity of their manufactures, she 
adopted the new loom too ; but Jacquard was 
not there to see, — the web of his life had been 
finished long before, — so the people, with tardy 
repentance, said, " Poor Jacquard ! " — and put 
up a bronze statue of hira in the public square. 

Since then, many varied improvements, of 
less importance, have been made, here and 
there, in both the manufacture and culture of 
silk. There is hardly a civilized nation which 
has not experimented, more or less, in both 
pursuits; to see with what success, we need 
only look at the present political position of 
this masterful insect, Bombyx. He clings 
with unchanging fondness to China, his own, 
his dear, his native land, and that empire fur- 



nishes every year more than a third of the 
whole silk produce of the world. Italy stands 
next in the rank of euhivators, and from her 
vast cocooneries sends out one-fonrth of the 
entire supply; France and India oootribute 
each one-tenth ; Japan, Persia and Spain give 
a lesser fraction, and the other nations come 
straggling after, with their smaller quotas. In 
our own country, twenty years ago, the annual 
crop was more than sixty thousand pounds of 
cocoons ; ten years ago it was less than eleven 
thousand. In several other places the decrease 
has been almost as great, and manufacturers 
have quaked a little with fear of a diminished 
supply. But there is no ground for any such 
apprehension; the crop has lessened only in 
the most northern boundaries of its cultivation. 
The resources of China, Italy, India or Spain 
are not vet half developed, and there is no 
definite limit to the aniount ef silk they might 
produce, if they were stimulated te it by an 
increased demand. 



SCIENCE, ART, STATISTICS. 

The Sapiuoker : Bare chance for a Bottoner to lea 
the Great West without ej^ense. 

As the Sapsucker appears to have awakened 
a good deal of interest among Naturalists of 
late, and has even been the occasion of severe 
censure upon one of our most intelligent, gen- 
erous ornithologists, we have thought it well 
to make room for a yet fuller discussion of the 
subject, that our readers may judge whether 
the severe rebuke administered by Mr. Samuels 
of Boston is really deserved, we herewith re- 
publish from the 6th volume of Transactions 
of the State Agricultural Society, just out of 
press, the communication of Dr. Hoy, which 
is, in every important respect, identical with 
the one reviewed in the March No. 

Dr. Hott : I respond to your call by fur- 
nishing the following ajticle, the substance of 
which was communicated to the Wisconsin 
Nat. History Society. It is at your service, 
with the belief that it embodies facts that add 
something to the stock of useful knowledge : 

There is a singular want of agreement in 
the statements of writers, especially in the 
Agricultural Journals, in respect to the Sap- 
sucker. One says the Sapsucker molests trees 
only that are infested by worms — that the worms 
are what it is after, and nothing more. Anoth- 
er, that the Sapsuckers are not in quest of 
worms but the vital juice of the tree — that 
they suck the sap of tVuit trees and so on. 
These articles indicate the lack of close obser- 
vation — of something definite by which we 
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u datermine what epeciei of b[n] 1h«; refer 
I ; for sU of the spoiled Woodpeckers, and 
ren including tlie tJuthatcher, are bj many 
idiBeriminaielj called Sapsuckers. 
A term fo indefiailely applied should either 
B dropped or resrricied lo one species, the 
_ ellon-bellied Woodpecker which not only 
gucbs the sap, but cms the inner bark, (liber,) 
" various ornament*!, fruit, and forest trees. 



!ii(/^™ 






— Tto YbI low-bellied Wood pecker, 
(^■teujivmu, of Naruvalists,] is in length 8J 
inches: eipnnse of wings 1:> ioehes. The 
whole crown nnd throat is a rich, dcpp scarlet 
red, bordered with black. From the noBirils 
(here ia a while stripe ruTininjr down the aides 
ii!iig»liglilly ■ ■ ■ 



TL black Kjiol 



^iiigs 



black, Willi nn oval >p<n of wliii 

:a lipped nnd <<poii>-d with Ihc same. I!ump 
lite, bordered with black; belly yellow; 

back dii!-kr yellowish, waved and spotted with 

The female marked nearly ns the male, but 
wanls the scarlet throat, which is whiiisli. 

The young in Octoher have the red miicd 
and mottled with brown. 

he (ongue of this species is quite unlike 
I. of any other of our Woodpeckers ; the 



homj tip ia varj much larger than in any 
other species, of the same size, with which I 
am acquainted ; the point is rounded, unlike 
tlie sharp, lancet-like tip of the Downy, and 
Hairy Woodpecker, so well fitted to explore for 
those worms that burrow in trees. The tongue 
is short and stout, admirably adapted for 
scooping out the inner bark and Tiscid cambi- 
um, (the jelly-like substance which is to form 
the new growth, situated between the wood 
and bark,) on which it subsists. 




le outline cut will explain the differenee 
between the tongues of the Hairy Woodpecker, 

figure ], and Ltuit of the yellow-bellied spe- 
cies, figure 2; the two birds being nearly of 
the Muoe size, the tonguoa are represented aa 
being thrust out lo their full length. In vastly 
the m^ority of Yellow-bellied Woodpeckers 
ihe tongue ia not capable of being extended 
ire (l)an from one-half to three- fourth a of ai 
;h beyond Ihe beak ; while in other species 
the tongue can be proLruded from two to four 
inches. The slomacb, or giizard, is large and 
luscular. There are other anatomical peculi- 
ritiea, all, however, fiuing it lo procure and 
digest the bark on wliioh it mostly lives. 

Prof Spencer F. Baird, of the Smithsonian 
Institute, has recently constructed iJie new 
genus Spht/rapicui, of which Fictu Bariui ia 
constituted the type ; a wise disposition, doubt- 
less, for in habit and voice, as well as anati 
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ieally conaidered, this speoies difFers widely 
from all other of the so called spotted Wood- 
peckers. 

The Yellow-bellied Woodpecker is found 
throughout North America, east of the Rocky 
Mountains ; north-west of the great lakes it is 
the most numerous species. They make their 
appearance at Racine, Wis., suddenly in large 
numbers after a warm night, about the 16th of 
April ; for, like many other birds, Woodpeckers 
migrate only during the night. Then comes 
" prime boy-time ;** anned With bow and arrow, 
cross-bows, guns, pistols and stones, all sorts 
and sizes hurry to wage war against the ^^Sap- 
sucker;" and 80 eager is the pursuit that it is 
sometimes difficult to determine which do the 
greater damage for the time, the boys or the 
birds. The Sapsuckers time is now divided 
between playing bo-peep with the boys, and 
gouging out the tender bark of various trees; 
maple, cherry, peach, plum, apple, pear, moun- 
tain ash, poplar, pine, spruce, in fact almost 
every species of tree suffers more or less. The 
holes are made on the trunk and large branch- 
es, usually in a line running around the tree 
or branch, so as to girdle it with a row of 
punctures. These are from one-sixth to one- 
half an inch in diameter, and placed so close 
that there is only a narrow septum between, 
not sufficient, many times, to keep up the cir- 
culation and in consequence the tree dies ; a 
result that occurs more frequently from wounds 
thus made in the summer and fall, when the 
divisions are more liable to dry, than during 
the spring when the active forces of vegetable 
life more readily repair the injury. There is 
not an orchard or garden of any size in this 
vicinity, that does not number trees killed 
outright by these sapsacking Woodpeckers. — 
All go further North by the 6th of May, except 
sueh as remain to nest in the adjacent woods. 
While in the forest they feed on the bark of 
the wild cherry, iron wood, basswood, and 
white oak, bnt continue to visit neighboring 
orchards for a more dainty meal, as they pre- 
fer thrifty cultivated trees. By the middle of 
September the young appear in the orchards 
and gouge the trees on their own hook ; they 
retire South by the first of November. A si- 
lent bird, especially when sucking their food, 
an oocasional kewee^ keweeak, uttered in a mi- 
nor key, is all the note they have. 

I have shot and dissected many at all sea- 
sons, and in every case bark was found in the 
stomach, and in a majority of instances noth- 
ing but bark and a few gravel stones, a sub- 
stiuxce not met with in other species of Wood- 
peckers. When insects were found they proved 
to be anU and small bettUa; in no instance 
have I found the larva of the borert or elatortf 
which constitute so large a share of the diet 
of the Hairy vid Downy Woodpecker. 

Several years since these facts were commu- 
nicated to Prof. Joseph Leida, of Philadelphia, 
who requested me to forward specimens in al- 



cohol, " as my statements were highly inter- 
esting, being new to Science." In compliance, 
I shot a specimen while he was engaged in 
breakfasting on a Silver-leafed Poplar ; I also 
chipped out that portion of the tree on which 
he was operating at the time. In answer, Prof. 
Leida stated that his dissections confirmed my 
statements in every particular. 

I have described Uie migration as occurring 
at Racine, which will answer equally well for 
most locaUties in the North-west, with the ex- 
ception of numbers, for it is an interesting 
fact that for physical reasons elsewhere ex- 
plained, birds are met in greater variety, and 
in larger numbers, during their migrations, at 
this point than in any other place, perhaps, in 
North America. A statement amply proved 
by the large number of species in my cabinet, 
collected within ten miles of Racine. 

Downy Woodpecksb — {P\eu» pubeaeena.) 

The second species is in rather bad repute 
for its sapsucking propensity. It is more com- 
monly called the TAttU Sapsucker, in contra- 
distinction tcf the Hairy Woodpecker (Ptcua 
villoaut)^ which it closely resembles in every- 
thing except size; even the same pliek, pUek, 
plip, is repeated, only in a more feeble voice. 

The Downy Woodpecker is only OJ inches in 
length, and 12 inches in expanse of wings — 
Color, black and white, spotted and streaked ; 
the male has a small red spot on the back of 
the head ; female similar, without the red. 

This little hardy species, together with the 
larger Hairy Woodpecker, remain with us dur- 
ing the entire year. 

The habita of this industrious, cheerful bird, 
have been severely commented upon by many; 
but I am of the opinion it has been made, un- 
justly, to answer for the sins of tbe Yellow- 
bellied species. That the Downy Woodpecker 
does, during early spring, tap the maple for 
the purpose of slaking its thirst, I have had 
occular demonstration ; and that it makes many 
small punctures in certain sweet apple-trees, 
for which it pays rather frequent visits to the 
orchard, I have but little doubt ; yet I do know 
that I have shot and dissected very many with 
the object of ascertaining the contents of the 
stomach, and in no case have I found vegetable 
matter; but in all instances I have found 
abundant evidence that the bird has been en- 
gaged in a good work — ^in destroying the larvse 
of the borer and elatorsy that do so much injury 
to our fruit and ornamental trees. 

There is one valuable office to which, so far 
as I can learn, this species alone is engaged 
in ; that is the destruction of the pupa of the 
various species of Atacu.<9, (the native silk- 
worm moths,) thereby keeping in check and 
preventing tne undue multiplication of the 
large, voracious larvae of these splendid in- 
sects. 

Prof. J. P. Kirtland, in his report on the 
Zoology of Ohio, condemns the Downy Wood- 
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p«ok«r for misohief-doiiif, and iiiTokes that 
extemuiiAtioii I would oall dowA on the PictM 
variua, and for Bimilar reasons. But I must 
believe that the Professor has inspected the 
work of the Yellow-bellied Woodpeoker, and 
charged the innocent with the dainage. With 
all the oTldence I have collected, in the four- 
teen years my attention has been directed to 
the Woodpeckers, with the view of deciding 
this matter, I would not dare recommend the 
destruction of the Downy Woodpecker; but, 
instead, I would commend this bird to the kind 
protection of the Horticulturist, believing it to 
be his best interest so to do. 

Yours truly, P. R. Hot. 

From a private letter just received Arom Dr. 
Hoy, we venture to make the following pithy 
extract without farther comment : 

<* I do not know who this Mr. Samuels is ; 
but I do know that he is in ^eat h<uU to re- 
mind us of the West that we must be extremely 
careful how we write or talk of things new, 
unless we first ask the Boston polks, for what- 
ever is worth knowing must come from that 
heaven-favored spot, where the shriveled leaves 
of the Book of Nature can only be read with 
profit. The habits of the wild denisens of the 
western forests can only be studied with profit 
in the Cabinets of Cambridge or the Museums 
of Boston — Wonderful Samuel ! ! Great is 
Boston 1 1 

« I shall not answer the article, for he is 

barking up the wrong tree. I have nothing to 

say against the Pieus villotus~~one of my fa- 

I vorites. I wish I had a spare copy to send to 

him. 

<* I will authorize you to say that I will ob- 
ligate myself to pay the expense of Mr. Samuels 
from Boston to Racine and home again, if I 
fail to convince him of the truth of every 
statement in my lecture." 



Shall we Destroy the Sapsneker 1 

After this question had been fully settled by 
nurserymen, and others who have lost their 
young and tender trees by the injury these 
birds have inflicted, and by such naturalists as 
Dr. Kirtland of Cleveland, Dr. Hoy of Racine 
and Dr. Leidy of Philadelphia, it is attempted 
to be again opened by Mr. £. A. Samuels of 
Boston, in the March No. of the Wis. Faemkb. 



He has eommltted the blunder of applying this 
sap-sucking quality to the wrong bird, and 
very naturally oomes to the conclusion that Dr. 
Hoy is altogether mistaken. If he should tell 
us that squirrels do not eat nuts — ^he knows 
they do not — ^because he has examined the 
stomach of a cat and finds in it only the mangled 
remains of a mouse — his argument would be 
about as conclusive as in the present case ! 

When Mr. Samuels examines the matter with 
as much care, skill and thorough scientific ac- 
curacy, as Dr. Hoy has, he will find reason to 
apply to himself some of the harsh words he 
has hurled at that naturalist. It will be found 
that he is himself the " educated man" who is 
teaching the *' ignorant farmers" absurd doc- 
trines ; though he is not a man who has the 
reputation of being scientific, nor does he 
« understand the subject of which he speaks." 

I. A. L. 

Continental Honey. 

The National Tntelligeneer says : " As we 
have repeatedly seen it stated that the conti- 
nental Consress, under the articles of confedera- 
tion, exercised the right of declaring Treasury 
notes lawful money, and made them a tender 
in payment of debts, it may be proper to re- 
mind the reader that this statement is somewhat 
inaccurate. The Congress of that date had no 
power to enact any such law, but merely re- 
commended the legislatures of the several 
States to adopt measures to this effect. 

<< In the journals of Congress, for January 
14th, 1777, we read that that body, on that 
day, resolved itself into committee of the whole, 
to take into consldera^on the state of the 
Treasury and the means of supporting the 
credit of the continental currency, and, after 
some time spent thereon, the president resumed 
the chair, and Mr. Nelson reported that they, 
having had under consideration the matters to 
them referred, had come to sundry resolutions, 
which were then submitted and agreed upon. 
The closing paragraph of the report was as 
follows : 

***Iiei it b« reooiuiD6iul«d to th« l^alatnrM of tlio 
Unit«d BtatM to pam Uwi to noake the bilU of credit ie- 
■ned bj the Oongreas a lawfiil tender in payment of pub- 
lic and priTate debts, and a reftual thereof an extinguieh- 
ment oftnch debts ; that debts nayable in sterling money 
be discharged with continental aoUars, at the rate of 4S.a 
sterling per dollar; and that, in the discharge of all other 
debts and contracts, continental dollars pass at the rate 
fixed by the respeetlTe States for the Talue of Spanish 
milled dollars.' 

"In accordance with the recommendation 
contained in these resolutions, continental 
money was made a legal tender in Connecticut 
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in October, 1776; in MaMAchnMtts, Deeember, 
1776 ; in Rhode Island, July, 1776 ; in New 
Jersey, August, 1776 ; in Pennsylvania, Janu- 
ary, 1777; in Delaware, February, 1777; in 
Maryland, April, 1777 ; in Virginia, May, 1777. 
*< In correcting a historical inaccuracy with 
regard to the source which declared the conti- 
nental money a legal tender, the reader will, 
of course, understand that it is no part of our 
purpose to augur or suggest that Treasury 
notes issued by our government at the present 
day, under circumstances so different from 
those surrounding the continental Congress, 
would be subject to any similar depreciation." 



THE MINER. 



J.MUBBISB; : : OOBRESPONBING EDITOR. 

It may be well, perhaps, before entering 
upon the work which properly belongs to this 
department, to inform those interested in min- 
ing, and in the development of the metallic 
resources of the State, what this department 
contemplates doing. It is a well known fact, 
that up to the present time, but little, compar- 
atively, has been done to ascertain the richness 
and extent of our mineral depositee. The 
pioneers of mining — many of whom became 
rich — were too busy in their pursuit after 
wealth, to stop to enquire after facts, or even 
to record those which every day unfolded 
themselves before their view. And we, their 
successors, have up to the present time, fol- 
lowed their example. It is time however to 
pause, and examine the facts accumulating 
on our hands ; systematically arrange them, 
and place them on record to be examined by 
others. 

We purpose in the first place to collect all the 
practical information we can obtain from the 
mining region, and publish it in such a way 
that it will be accessible alike to the miner, the 
land-owner, and the capitalist ; and that too 
with a view of ascertaining the extent and 
richness of our mineral veins, and the import- 
ance ef mining as a branch of industry. For 
this purpose this department is opened, and to 
the best of our ability will be devoted to min- 
ing intelligence and mining interests. 

In connection with this department, we pur- 
pose also to form a museum of practical and 



sdentifio geology, eomposed of speoimene of 
rock, ores, fossils, and whatever illustrates the 
economic geology of the mines, and the nature 
and character of our mineral veins. These 
specimens shall be carefully collected from the 
different localities throughout the mining re- 
gion ; and so arranged as to represent, not only 
the locality from which they have been taken, 
but the peculiar formation to which they be- 
long. They will also serve to illustrate the 
detailed reports which will be made, and pub- 
lished in this journal, of the important mines 
in the localities above referred to, and the facts 
which otherwise may be obtained and recorded 
here. 

For this purpose the use of the State Agri- 
cultural Rooms are offered, a place beautifully 
adapted for the purpose. Those interested in 
the development of our metallic and scientific 
resources, cannot too highly appreciate this 
offer, and the offer of this department, with- 
out money or price for mining and scientific 
purposes. And we hope they will put forth 
every effort to make this department, and the 
museum, worthy of it, and of the important 
branch of industry which they represent. It 
is not necessary for me to argue the importance 
of this work here, a moment's reflection will 
make it appear. I know there is a disposition 
on the part of the mining community to reject 
all speculative theories on our mineral veins ; 
and it is right it should be so. But on the 
other hand we should search diligently for 
that light which science and intelligence will 
afford us on this great question. We may as 
well try to believe that there are no such 
agents as heat, chemical affinity, and electri- 
city in physical nature, as that there are no 
laws under which mineral veins have been 
formed and filled. But the testimony of all 
scientific men is, and all experience goes to 
show, that they belong to that class of agents, 
(or laws) whose mode of operation, and the 
rule which they follow, lies deeply hid from 
the theorist, or the superficial observer, and 
can be detected only by a careful record of 
their phenomena, and a careful arrangement 
of those facts which such phenomena afford. If 
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the work we eontemplaie doing now, had been 
begun twenty years ago, and continued down 
to the present time, the cabinet formed, and 
the records preserved, would be worth to the 
mining region to-day a thousand times more 
than the information we hare obtained, or 
shall obtain, from the geological surrey, valu- 
able and important as that may be. As the 
collecting of the above named information and 
specimens for the cabinet, is to be on the part 
of those engaged, a '* labor of love,*' I would 
ask that some one be appointed in every min- 
ing locality throughout the State for this pur- 
pose, and forward the same to me at this place, 
(Mazomanie, Bane Co.,) or hold it subject to my 
order when I visit that place. J. Mitrbish. 



Mb. Editob : — I was very much pleased when 
I noticed in the March Fabmeb, a Department 
called the " Miner,"opened for mining intelli- 
gence ; and regarded it as a new and important 
era in the history of our mines. Nothing has 
done more to retard the progress of mining, 
than a want of something of this kind ; noth- 
ing will do more to infuse new life into it, to 
wipe away the disgrace with which certain 
parties seek to cover it ; to bring it out in its 
own light, and obtain for it the respect of the 
world, than the department referred to in your 
journal. Nor is there a journal published in 
the State, in which a department for mining 
intelligence would be so well adapted to the 
wants of the mining region as the Fabmeb. 

You, very truthfully remarked, in your notice 
of this subject, that the mining interests of the 
State were second only to the agricultural. — 
Let me here remind you of another fact, however 
closely related these two branches of industry 
may be in point of importance, there are other 
relations affording stronger reasons why they 
should be united as twin sisters in your jour- 
nal, and regarded not as though they had rival 
claims to be supported, but as branches of in- 
dustry whose sympathies and interests are 
reciprocal. In this light they should be view- 
ed, and in this journal they should be united, 
supported, and admired, as the pillars and or- 
naments of our political economy. 



Allow me {hen, in entering upon the work, 
in connection with this department, to which 
you have invited me, to feel that I am not in- 
truding on the columns of this journal, nor on 
the interests of agriculture ; but only engaged 
in another department in the great temple of 
industry, in which we have common interests ; 
to build up and adorn which, demands our 
united efforts, and the sympathy and support 
of every citizen. j. m. 



Ancient Tin Xining, etc. 



Tin was anciently the most celebrated pro- 
duct of Britain, and appears even at that time 
to have been extracted in considerable abun- 
dance, since it was the desire of obtaining 
possession of these mines, and becoming there- 
by independent of the Phoenician monopoly, 
which first induced the Romans to visit the 
island. 

Before the conquest of their country, the 
ancient Britons extracted this metal from its 
ores by methods which they had themselves 
discovered, and which were probably improved 
on by their conquerors. The smelting process 
would seem to have been very simply conduct- 
ed. The broken ore was placed in a hole in 
the ground, the sides of wnich were lined 
with pieces of wood ; these, on being ignited, 
reduced the metal, which was separated from 
the slags by being run off through a narrow 
channel into an outer receptacle. Many of 
these rude fUrnaces have been found in va- 
rious parts of Cornwall and elsewhere, in 
which only charcoal and slags have been 
discovered, but also portions of the reduced 
metal. 



CoppEB Mining in 1861. — The mines of Lake 
Superior have closed the most vigorous and 
prosperous of oam]>aign8, and have raised, in 
the aggregate, over ten thousand tons of cop- 
per mineral, which will average, on metallurg- 
ical treatment, about 85 per cent, for refined 
metal. The district of Portage Lake, the 
youngest of the three sections — has led all in 
production, having raised and shipped, trom 
the seven mines in operation during the sea- 
son, over 4,500 tons of high per centage ore. 
This, with the exception of that produced by 
the Quinoy Company, has been treated at the 
Portage Lake Smelting Works — the amount 
produced there being 5,129,000 pounds of in- 
got copper. If we estimate the value of the 
Quincy's mineral to have been 75 per cent, 
(certainly low enough,^ we will have 8,600 
tons as the product of tne Portage Lake mines 
in refined metal. — Cor, Detroit Tribune. 
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THE HOME. 



no CUld, Wmtf, 



BT MM. HOTT. 

When ovr fkthws, entcut from th« Old, 
Bought tb« New World'e antrodden wild, 

With God alone, since time nntold. 
They fimnd a Ikir and simple child. 

In hie great name ehe hade them, hail I 
And welcomed home onr hero eiree ; 

And there they fhrled their Tentnring eall. 
And lighted, there, their altar flree. 

For Lihert J wae what thej aonght ; 

Safe frtm the perils of the deep, 
Thej twore to oonnt all else bat naught, 

And sacred, still the child to keep. 

On Plymouth rock now beats the snrge 
That roars above their burial urn. 

Where still oar watehftil eagle soars 
With stripes that float, and stars that burn. 

Bat "Where, oh where is Liberty ! " 
Cries out, t<HUiy, that honored dust ; 

My country. It demands of thee 
*' How hast thou kept that holiest trust T" 

Where now Columbia lies spread 
Vrom Plymouth to Pacific strand. 

The memory of whose glorious dead 
Tet holds in trust the world's right hand. 

Where Liberty is still a name 
Where yicUvr songs are proudly sung. 

And highest in our nation's fltne 
Her bannered trophies still are hung,— 

Lo, on the hUls with bleeding feet, 
That blessed child, no longer lair, 

WhUe traitor hordes, with hell's deceit. 
Flaunt her pore robes in heaTen's Mne air. 

No longer fUr ! Nerer so ftdr 
As now* from east to western main, 

lighting her camp-flres eTerywhere 
Her ancient glories to regain. 

Qod pity us I Hold np our bands ; 

Make our dear land the great and strong; 
Loted with a lore that breaks all bands, 

And dashes out all human wrong ; 

Until no wail from qulTering hearts 
Shall smite the seas from off our ahwe. 

And not till hope ftx>m time departs 
Qo down the flag onr Ikthers bore. 



¥»liiiwi for Womttt't Wtrk. 



<f 



Housekeeper*' sajs *' sewing maehines are 
80 dear that thej are bejond the reaoh of th(we 
who need them." There are few faxmers who 
are so well off as to hare much out-door as 
well as in-door work to do, but can afford $40 
or $50 for a sewing machine. Could they but 
realise what women's '' nerer ending work" is, 
and study into the economy of its performance 
they would readily see what would be made by 
the purchase. 

But they say ** our mothers didn't need sew- 
ing machines ? " No, and our fathers didn't 
need mowers and reapers and thrashing ma- 
chines, — ^but you haye found out that you do, 
and many other conveniences for expediting 
your labor. 

Men with their sinewy strength and iron 
nerres are apt to think tewing iati't much, that 
its a kind of second nature for women to keep 
their fingers busy when they've nothing else to 
do. It surely can't be hard work to wield so 
delicate an instrument as a needle, strung on a 
slender thread, even if the day ha^been passed 
in housework and child cares and mother is 
tired all over, before she sits down to her sew- 
ing. But its not so Tory easy to ply the shin- 
ing shaft through and through the thick fabric 
of those heavy pants ; so many such stitches 
in a year are to be thus taken one by one ! that 
the sewing occupies every moment spared from 
housework. Ah, most of you eon ** afford " it I 
Let me persuade you to make the effort There 
may be some sacrifice the first year, but the 
next will pay It back. Your wives will accom- 
plish a vast deal more, be less hurried and 
worried and flurried, have time to attend to a 
good many things hitherto neglected and prac- 
tice many little economies for which now they 
have no time. Where the time for making is 
no longer a consideration — ^many an outgrown 
or no longer wearable garment will be remod- 
elled and do good service, when if it were to 
be made by hand it would not pay. With pa- 
tience and a little practice, one thing after 
another will be found possible on the sewing 
machine, till little is left for hand stitching, be- 
side button holes and darning. 
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I purchased ft Wheeler & Wilson's sewinf 
mMhuie four years ago. In less than two 
years it chanced the price was reduced one 
third. Was I sorry I had not waited? No 
indeed ! If oney could not buy the relief and 
comfort it had been to me. In four years 
thorough testing on every thing needed by a 
family of seyen, its excellence suffers no dimi- 
nution, but rather increases. I ncTer find my- 
self with a huge pile of sewing ready prepared, 
but a sweet sense of satisfaction steals orer 
my spirit, and I bless my sewing machine ! — 
Bless it for the ease from that burden of sew- 
ing which was foreyer increasing beyond my 
abiUty to despatch it, and was a constant in- 
cubus upon the spirits. 

If there are girls and boys in the family who 
haye leisure, they can be easily taught to op- 
erate while mother sits by and prepares the 
work. 

There are sewing machines cheap enough for 
any purchaser. My investigation and obser- 
vation before purchasing, inclined me to the 
decision that the best was the cheapest, — doing 
all kinds of work needed in the family — ^work- 
ing smoothly, with little expenditure of 
strength, — no getting out of order, repairing 
or wearing out, with ordinary care and use. 

The ynieeler k Wilson — Singers' and Grover 
& Baker's are acknowledged the best three. 

Singer's seemed best adapted for heavy man- 
ufacturing purposes and is more complicated. 
The 'Grover & Baker stitch is an objection, 
making a cord on the under side and is more 
profuse of thread, while the manner of hold- 
ing the work is more inconvenient The W. 
& W. makes a stitch on both sides alike->-so 
that in hemming, or other work where it is 
more convenient, the sewing can be done on 
the wrong side; thus dispensing with much 
boating. Then the work running in a straight 
line before the operator is in its favor. An 
erect posture can be maintained, with little 
reaching of the arms or wearying of shoulders 
and back, while the seam is easily guaged and 
kept true without basting. After a little prac- 
tice there is no more, if as much, basting as 



for hand sewing. Of machinery there is so 
little and that so simple and substantial, as to 
carry durability on the face of it. 

With regard to knitting machines, when 
living in Wisconsin I looked about for one but 
was not satisfied. They did not seem yet adapt- 
ed in price or capability to family use. Per- 
sons convenient to cities or large towns, can 
purchase the hose and make up stockings as 
needed, or they may be purchased complete at 
comparatively reasonable rates. The knitting 
machine is not so continually needed as the 
sewing machine, and might be owned by a 
company or neighborhood. 

There are many things about women's work 
that needs to be done, day after day and week 
after week, for which there should, and surely 
will be efficient, simple, and inexpensive im- 
plements invented. 

The sewing machine is the only thing which 
I happen thoroughly and satisfactorily to have 
tested. 

Washing and sweeping machines should, by 
this time, be perfected, but I have not chanced 
to find them so. I have heard of a clothes 
wringer highly commended, which may be at- 
tached to any tub, wringing the clothes through 
the various waters. If this works well, and 
without tearing the fabric, or wringing off but- 
tons, it will prove an admirable lightener of 
wash day labor. To perform their many du- 
ties, women need all the help they can get in 
the way of conveniences and implements, and 
I am always interested in every invention hav- 
ing this end In view. Els is. 

OOLClIBUf , Ohio. 



PocKXT Thkiad Cases. — Cut morocco or 
cloth, a quarter of a yard long and four inches 
wide, round off one end, line with silk or wool- 
en stuff. Sew lappets for needles on the square 
end, make three pockets — ^red, white and blue, 
—embroider the blue with thirty-four stars in 
white silk, and run elastic cord on the wrong 
side of the top of each, baste on the morocco 
at proper distances and bind the whole with 
galloon or worsted binding. When suitably 
furnished, is a useAil gift for a fHend going to 
serve in army or navy. — Farmer and Gardener. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



Bemttki on tke Egg OMMtUm, 

Ed. Wis. Fakmer : I would say that I, as 
well as Mrs. R. Gibson, packed eggs in ashes 
last summer, and think there is nothing supe- 
rior for warm weather, where they are kept 
dry ; mine kept nice and fresh until they were 
removed to the cellar, then the ashes becoming 
damp they soon became thoroughly impregnated 
with ley. I have usually packed my eggs as 
recommended by Mrs. R. W. Lansing, and find 
it answers for all practical purposes. 

Mrs. M. Adams. 
Banvilu, April 9. 



Potato Yeast. — Five large potatoes boiled 
and mashed, three pints of boiling water, flour 
enough to make it a little thicker than flap- 
jacks, and one cup of yeast. This is enough 
to rise five loaves of bread, which may be mix- 
ed with water, or milk, and will rise enough 
while your oven is heating. Save out enough 
of this yeast for your next baking. 



Chicken Pot Pie. — Wash and cut the chick- 
en into joints ; boil them about twenty min- 
utes ; take them up, wash out your kettle, fry 
two or three slices of fat salt pork, and put in 
the bottom of the kettle ; then put in the 
chicken, with about three pints of water, a 
piece of butter the size of an egg ; sprinkle in 
a little pepper, and cover over the top with a 
light crust. It will require one hour to cook. 



Good, wholesome Small Beer. — Take two 
ounces of hops, and boil them, three or four 
hours, in three or four pailfuls of water ; and 
then scald two quarts of molasses in the liquor, 
and turn it off into a clean half-barrel, boiling 
hot ; then fill it up with cold water ; before it 
is quite full, put in your yeast to work it ; the 
next day you will have agreeable, wholiuome 
tmall beer. 



Simple Remedy to puript Water.— Pulver- 
ised alum possetses the property of purifying 
water. A large spoonful stirred into a hogs- 
head of water will so purify it, that in a few 
hours it will be as fresh and clear as spring 
water. Four gallons may be purified by a 
tea-spoonful. 



Measure Cake. — Take one tea-cup of but- 
ter, and stir it to a cream, two tea-cups of 
sugar, then stir in four eggs that have been 
beaten to a ftroth, a grated nutmeg, and a pint 
of flour ; stir it till it is ready to bake. It is 
good baked in cups or pans. 



Orservations on making Puddinos. — The 
outside of a broiled pudding eften tastes disa« 
greeably, which arises by the cloth not being 
nicely washed, and kept in a dry place. It 
should be dipped in boiling water, squeezed 
dry, and floured, when to be used. If bread, 
it should be tied loose ; if batter, tight over. 
The water should boil quick when the pudding 
is put in ; and it should be moved about for a 
minute, lest the ingredients should not mix. — 
Batter pudding should be strained through a 
coarse sieve, when all is mixed ; in others, the 
eggs separately. The pans and basins must 
be always buttered. A pan of cold water 
should be ready, and the pudding dipped in as 
soon as it comes out of the pot, and then it 
wlU not adhere to the cloth. 



To broil Beef-Steak. — Cut slices of beef 
as thick as your hand, put ejaeh on the gridiron, 
and set it over a bed of live coals free from any 
smoke, and broil ten minutes ; when done, take 
it up on a platter or deep plate, and put pieces 
of butter over the meat ; it should be broiled 
the last thing before the family sit down, and 
brought to the tabic hot ; pour a very little hot 
water over the meat. 



WIT AND WISDOM. 



— A lady well advanced in niaidenhood,at hen* 
marriage, requested the ohoir to ting the hymn 
commencing — 

*'Thls to the way I ton^r bave Mmglit, 
ADd mooTDed becauM 1 foaod it not." 

— '' Jacinto '' says he once courted a down 
East gal and **popped the question" to her; she 
immediately pitched her entire mass of lovely 
clay into his willing arms, and answered : ** I 
want to knowj^ It's an even bet that *^ Jaointo'' 
imparted the desire^l knowledge. 

— Among the exooses offerei for exemptions 
from service in the soathern army, one fellow 
wrote opposite his name, *'one leg too short." 
Another, thinking to better it, wrote opposite 
bis, *'both legs too short." He had been read- 
ing some of the exploits of tbe southern armies, 
doubtless, and supposed legs to be the first es- 
sential. 

— A lady in Troy, N. 7., one day last week 
purchased $40 worth of Honiton laoe, which 
she left in the wrapper on a table. The next 
morning it was missing. On interrogating a 
servant she replied that she saw a bit of paper 
on the table and took it to light the fire with; 
and sure eooagh, "Biddy" had burned the laoe. 
An expensive article of kindling. 

— The following is a oorreapon4ont^f account 
of an interview with a contraband : ^' We ac- 
costed one whose very immense blaokoess com- 
mended him at a genuine, unadulterated scion 
of Africa. ' Where do you hail from ? ' * Cul- 
peper Court House, sah.' * What news do yon 
bring?' 'Nothing, massa, 'oept dars a man 
lost a mighty good nigger dar dis morning, and 
I guess he dun lose some more 'fore night.' " 
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WAR MISCELLANY. 



Tha Plsket Onaid. 



"All quiet nlong the PoUhbk," th«T wy. 
Will not coDDt In lbs neoa of ihi butli; 

Not AD offlcu lo«t— mtlljr ODfl Df tb« nj«D 

All quiet dang Ihn Potoiuc t(>-n<(hl. 
Where the eoldlen He p«i«Aillx dnunlng; 

Or Iha light oMh* wMch are^ming!" 
A Iremoloue elgh, u Ihe genii, nirbt .rnd. 

Throngli (he roreel le»«< KtUjli creaplng; 
th Ibebr gmtarlng e/ee 

je eonnd of tbe tooe nnCrj'e trend, 

- "le rock lo the (bgntiln ; 

wo In (he lav Irnndle bed 

-bli Itct, dArk >nd grim, 
For their molhar— mej Heiren dafeod herf 

Tha DOOD Menu to iblDe Jiut t brightly u then— 

Tbil night when tbe lore, yet niupakep, 
Leuied gp le her Uh— when low mnrniered lowa 

Vera pledged to be exer unbrokeo. 
Tbeq drftwlDc hie eleeree roogblj ver Ui eree, 

He daehee off teui that (re welHig. 
And mthen bli gun dinar up to hie pinca, 

Ai It to keep £>wn the baarl iwelllng. 

HeoHHt the fonntdn, the bUeted pfne tret— 

The Ibotriep li lugging end wentj i 
Yet onward he goea, through the bro«d bait of light, 

Toward the Bhade of the foreit ee drearr. 
Hark I waa it the night wind that rvitled Iha laaTea 1 

Waa K maoDllabl ag voadrouaJy HaahlngF 
It locked llkea rifle— "Ahl tUri, cwHt-bye I" 

All qnlat along tbe Potomai; to-night I 

While BoR nuia the dew on the Idee of tba dead— 



And be thinka o 
nie mniket MU 



Military operatioDB for the past month hAve 
bMU of a very important ebaractcr, aud oa 
6th of April one of the seTereat batilea of tbe 
irar was fought at PitUburg Landing. The 
partieulars of this fight ha^e been laid before 
the public through the column* of the weekl; 
press, we therefore will not attempt a descrip- 
tioQ of it. We must, however, take the liberty 
of saying a word in regard to one part of the 
affair. All accounts agree that oar troops 
were taken by surprise — that our outposli w 
not BUfficienily guarded, and that tlie usual 
precautions of an army in an enemy's country 
were bo neglected, tbat the rebels were i 
pressed with the idea, tbat a trap was laid for 
them, and tbat our pickets bad been withdrawn 
in order to draw them into ambush. A w. 
of generalship wag displayed in throwing 
inferior force across a stream in the face of 
double the number of tbe foe, and still less 
cusable was it that that inferior force should 
be laft unprotected by intrench men ts or artil- 
lery. It has been slated, on good, authority, 
that Oeu. Grant was at his quarters at Sarannai 
12 miles from the scene of the fight, and that 
he was so overcome by liquor on the Saturday 
evening previous, that he was unable to attend 
to his duties. If snch was the case, tbe pub- 
lic voice should demand that he be courtmar- 
tialed and eashisred. No general should be 
tolerated, who is guilty of suoh ezoess. Wis- 
consin has a special interest in this matter. By 
this criminal negligence on the part of tb^ 
commanding general, our brare sons have been 
mercilessly slaughtered, and many a flreside 
ha* bean desolated. Tbe people of our State 
should demand au investigation into the caui 
which led to the surprise and sacriSoe of o 
troops at Shiloh, and we hope the Legislature 
in June will deem it adriaabla to express the 
feelings of their constitnenla upon the subject. 

Considering the list of killed, wounded and 
missing, at the battle of Pittsburg Landing, of 
our Wisconsin regiments, will be of interest 
to the readers of the Faxnbb, many of whon 
have friends or relatives in the army, we hav 
oopied flrom the Wittontiit the list entire, to lh< 
exclusion of some of <he usual departments of 
our paper. 
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WISCONSIN'S ROLL W HONOR! 



LoMM la Bacli Rei^lmem at PItubiirg 

liandlog. 



[From th« Dally Wlteonsin.] 

List of Killed, Wounded ^ and Missing in 

14(A Regiment, Wisconsin VoUtnUers,—- 

Vol. JJ. A. Wood, 

lni» OmoBB8~->Ool. B. Wood, Li eat. Ool. J. X. 
MeMmore, woanded. 

OOKPART A— WOOD PEOTIOTOM. 

KlUed'Corp. Joi. King. 

Wounded— Private Jamee B. Titof, In ankle, 
badly: do B. O. Maeeraft, allffhtij In leg; do Adam 
filldeli, sUghtly In ehoalder. 

1 killed, 3 woanded. 

oox?A!nr ■— wAtjpAocA Ain> unoa biplis. 

KIllAd^PriTat* John Baatwood. 

Woanded— Lieut. J. D Poet, bip, 'not bad; eer- 
geant Oharlea Drake, luft arm and fide, mortal; 
corporal Gottlieb Stanly, in the left •boulder, 
badly, private Eira L. Whtttaker, left leg, bad 
flesh wound; Thoe. Morgan, left thigh, badly; John 
Barker, in left leg. alighily. 

One killed, 6 woanded. 

OOMPAHT C— OHIO UPLIt. 

Killed— none. 

Woanded— Lieat. A. 8. Smith, wounded in tide 
by shell; tergeant Wm. Dlttey, dangeroaely in 
throat; oorporal Alonso B. Miller, in fhoulder; 
privates Sol. Statfter, badly in left shonlder; Nel- 
son T. Hammond, badly below knee; Jas. fitateler, 
badly left thigh* James Alley, dangerous through 
breant; Junes K. Bishop, slightly In foot; James 
S. Williamson, linger shot off; Georg* B. Stunts, 
slightly in face. 

None killed, 10 wounded. 

OOMPAirr D— KISfXOBB OOABBS. 

Killed— Private John B Glenn. 

Wo uoded— Sergeant Gallaiiher, slight, through 
baud; corporal Quertio, do in right toot; oorporal 
Harris, severely in left leg below knee; piivat^ 
Ovens, severe, left le^ above kni^e; Alfred Golllns 
not dangerous, back of neoh: Wm. Reed, slight, 
through left forearm* Louis Autot, not badly, left 
Jaw 

One killed, seven wounded. 

OoMPAHT B— MABItOWOO AND EBWAUVBB TOLOBTBBBa. 

Killed Oapt. Waldo. 

Wounded — Privates, Esra Austin, through right 
breast and right leg, dangeions; Wm. Baruth, 
through left leg, badly; Julius Wlntermeyer, slight 
in baok of neck; Wm. Fllnn. flesh wound In left 
arm, slight* A. 0. Tufts, flesn wound in right arm; 
Samuel Gofcle, badly, by falling of tree; (resoued 
by rebel captain whogare him water) John Lowell, 
bruised by ball; Robert Lee, slight In right 
thumb; Willett 0. Wheeler, right forefinger shot * 
off. 

Killed one, wounded nine. 

OOHPAVT P— >DBPBBS BIPLW. 

Killed— John D. Putnam. 

Wounded— Second sergeant Oharlea Ylneent, se- 
verely through riKht thigh; fourth oorporal Hud- 
son J. Crook, rlirht forearm and middle of left hand; 
private Uenry Wesnott, severely through right 
thigh, lodging in left; Gregory Milqniot not dao- 
gorons, through neck; James N. Howard, not dan* 
g<>rous, In riRht leg Just abore an^le; four others 
very slightly wounded. 

MiSHing— Frank Silver. 

Killed one, woanded five, misiing one. 

OOMPAirr O— 0AU7IIBT AVD MAimOWOO UmOII BIPLBB. 

Killed— Private Ludns D. Barker; Newton, 
wounded, slnoe died; Samuel Bump, John Moseler. 



Woundod— Corp. Theodore JoMh. throu^ bow. 
els, very, dangerously: Bugler Henry Sowlsts, 
heel, slightly, Private John Kief, fhoo badly. 

Killed i, wounded 8. 

OOKPAVT ■— POBBST UBIOB MlWLMt, 

Killed— Private Henry Peder. 

Wounded- Corp. Henry Toss, slightly; Bptaoer 
A. Hamblin, slightly; private KdwMd Oilman, dan- 
gerously; Peter Outtell, sHghlly; DavM Cair, 
sliirhtly; George B. CUtk, slightly; Andrew Wine- 
garden, slightly. 

Missing— AmoB Crippor. 

One killed, seren wounded, one missing. 

OOMPAHT I— BLAOK BITBB BABBBBf. 

Killed— Private Thos. Balson: Vred Omllen; 
Harvey Frost; Gottlieb Schllnsog. 

Wounded— Corporall G. B. Travis, leg, slightly; 
8. D. Parker, in thigh, slightly; Wm. 8tenesky,tn 
arm, slightly; Waterman Ltohness, In leg, sUghtly; 
private Chariot Bacon, shoulder, slightly; Henry 
RoMLseverely; George Rutherton, leg, slightly; 
G. W. Reeder, hip, slightly; Joseph Wilson, arB^ 
slightly; Harrison Mazoo, arm, finger off; J. W. 
Rockwood, wounded and missing: Bllsha Stock. 
wood, shonlder and arm, not badly: N. M. Olapp, 
thigh, slightly: Henry Lincoln, leg, slightly. 

Four killed, 14 wounded, one wounded and mis- 
sing. 

OOMPAHT K— ROBLB OOABDS — (DAHB AHD OOUIMBU 

COUHTIBB.)^ 

Killed— none. 

Wounded.— 2d Lieut. M. W. Hnlberi, hip, badly ; 
Corporal Horan« D. Lyman, hip, badly ; Irwin Un- 
derwood, leg. flesh wound ; private Anthony Kor- 
neah, groin, badly ; Ohaa. A. Bvloe, knee, badly ; 
Hiram Filklnt, net very badly ; Aug. W. Kirby, 
forearm, slightly ; Chas. Lareher, shoulder and 
skull, not dangerous. 

None klllvdj 8 wounded. 





TOTAL KILLBD. 


Company A^l Non-commissioned ofllcer. 




B— 1 Private. 




0— None. 




D— 1 PrivaU. 




K— 1 Commissioned ofloor. 




F— 1 Privato. 




0—4 PriTatoB. 




H— 1 Private. 




1—4 PrtTa'es. 




K— None — Total 14. 



TOTAL WOUHDBD. 

Company A— 3 Phvatis. 

Cowpuny B— 1 Oommi»«iooed offloer, 2 Non-com- 
missioned offloere and 3 Privates. 

Company C— 1 Commissioned offloer, 2 Non-oom- 
mls»ioned officers and 7 Privates. 

Company D— 8 Non-commissioned offloers and 4 
Privates. 

Company S— Private*. 

Company F— 2 Non-commissioned officers and 8 
PriTates. 

company G — 1 Non-commlmiloned ofllcer and 2 
Privates. 

Company H— 2 Non-eomm|Psioned officers and 5 
Privates. 

Company I — 4 lIpn-commlsBloned offloers and 10 
Privates. 

Company K—1 Commissioned offloer, 2 Non-oom- 
mls»loued offloers and 6 PriTates. 

Total killed, wounded and missing— 08. 

List o/ Killed^ Wounded and Missing in 
lath Regiment Wisconsin Volunteers^ 
UoL Alien. 

Field Officers— Col. B. Allen slightly, and Uo«t. 
Col. L. Fairchild, badly wounded. 

CoMPABT A— Wausuaba & Obbbb Laxb KAHaSBB. 

Killed— Capt. Bdward 8aze; 2d Serg't John H. 
Williams; Private Cyrus B. Howo; George M. Cnnip 
died ttmn his wound*. 

Wounded— gone down the river— First Sorgennt 
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O00I07 Smith, !■ •b^oMai; PrivalM Bsnbtn Bil- 
lingf, thigh; Pet«r Bird, hvad; Jun*BO. Ohampttn, 
hand; Jothaa Xldrldse, !•§■; Trttrtiaa HiAl, fb«t; 
John Laroh. legs; John Hiohavlt, leg anpota^ed; 
Wm. P. WnlbrMg*, in Ibotj Jmmi PatUnon, In 
groin; John A» Smith, arm amputated; N«wton 
Whitman, leg; J. U. Kellogg, thigh. 

Wounded in oamp^Corp. J. L. Yidal, slightly In 
leg. 

litadng— Corp. J. M. Marahall; Prlrato George 
Oronli, iMnndad ; Pvivale Botdlno Uawley, ironn- 
ded. 

Killed, 4; Wounded, 16; MlMtng,S; twiee oonnt- 
•d)2; ToUl,19. 

Company B— Oookokowoo Biflbs. 

KUIed'Corp. J. H. Morris. 

Wound«d-^st Serg't S. Q Wheoler, in both legs 
seTerely; Private J. firobst|ln leg seTerely; T. W. 
Gross, in Ug seTerely; S. W. Sins, in foot seTere- 
I7; J. Jargoason, in leg slightly; H. Noncaron: U. 
Powers, in knee serioasly; J. 0. Qulner, in arm se« 
riooBly; U. J. Uanes, in head seTerely. 

IflssiQg— Fif«r W. W. Drum, Private Xli Cough- 
den, J. ML. Dbiter, E. S JEvenson, Ohns. Famciook, 
Jetsle Hill, Aaron Hollenbeok, L. Peabody, 

KilUd, 1; Wounded, 9; Hissing, 8. 

COMPART 0— DOM! 00. QUAEDB. 

Killed— 4th serg't James P. Wilson; prlTate Ger- 
rit B. Poet; Henry Holton. 

Wonndod— Capt. H. D. Patoh in shoulder, slight, 
ly; 2d Lieut. B. M. Horey, in right hand slightly; 
3d sorgt., ta right band slightly; eorp. A. H. Turn- 
er, in left arm twiee, soverely; eorp. F. Rix, In 
right side, slightly; private August Flikia, received 
flv« wounds, seriously; do 0. U. MoOould, in right 
leg, severely: do I. U. Ilan^ton, in right thigh, se- 
verely; do Wm. I. Kruskie,8liirhtly; doH. MoMuU 
len, right thigh, severely; do W. H Stevens, right 
arm, severely; do F. Graham, right arm severely; 
do Max Uorts, wounded a«d mlseing. 

Killed, three; woundwd, thirteen; missing, one- 
total, 1ft. 

OOMPAMT D— URIOS OUABSS, BAHOHITTTXUl. 

Killed^Capt. Oliver O. Pease, oorp. Wm. Taylor, 
private Alphonto Uasringtoa, do August Wollem, 
do Louis Pettis, do Chester W. Haskins. 

Wounded^Sergeant John B Bonn, in arm, seri- 
ously; oorp. Chas. N. Virgin, slightly, eorp. Michael 
Walrod, slightly; private O'Brien £. Cook, slightly; 
Herman Oerrick slightly; Joseph Edwards, slightly; 
James M. Lyons, siJi;htly; Dennis Delanty, serious- 
ly; Josiab W. Fields, seriously; Burton R. Towsley 
slightly; Chas. H. Tracy, slightly; Wm. Hamilton, 
slightly: Daniel Kallahan, slightly; Harrison Ful- 
ler, sligntly; Milo Farrington, seriously— leg am- 
putated. 

Missing— Lieut. Louis Flashbim. 

Killed a; wounded 14; missing 1. Total 21. 
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Killed— Color Sergeant John P. Mills, 4th Ser- 
geant Joseph L. Uoleomb, Privates Louis E. Knight, 
Irwin L. Rider, Philo Perry, Henry L. Thomas ; 
died of wounds, April Ifttb, Augustus Caldwell. 

Wounded— Corpora] Almon Webster* shoulder, 
severely; Corporal Robert D. Spatks, shomldor, se- 
verely; Private Aaron JNewcomb, arm, severely; 
Albert Gates, hand, severely; Oscar R. Brownjon, 
bot|i hips, severely: Jesso Crouch, hand, severely; 
Hosen Bugoboon, shoulder, severely; Heary Linln- 
ger, arm, severely; Jaines MoPhutu*, thigh^ asvoro- 
ly ; Daniel O'MUtiman. side, severely; Perry T* 
Stivers, neck and shonlder, severely Frank Stow, 
ell, neck, shghUy: U. D. Ely, -knee, slightly; John 
R. Hammond, leg, slightly; George William«on| 
eb«ftt, slightly. 

MlMing— Thomas B. Bmlrh, Samuel B. Smith, Ol- 
iver H. Waite, Michael Kennedy. 

Killed, T; wotinded, 16; missing, 4; Total, 20. 

OOMPAVT P— VOmTBBEJr U0BT8. 

Kllled*«-II. S. Gary, John McNown, Franklin Pre- 
Tay, Anthony Morso. 
WonxideA— Oapcaia H. T. T^ain, In face, n«t mp- 



ions; tefteaifet B. W. Ptrasofei, la tbigh, seriodily; 
oofporal A. Deaa, do do* oorporat 8tephi>n, do, 
do; oorp«ral Josoph MeMurts, in shoulder, bad- 
ly; corporal George Speed, face, slightly; private 
J. F. Beaaet, ta leg, badly; Wm. O. Bassett, flesh 
woaad la arm; Sboaosor Bonolsn, In shonlder; F. 
X. Brink, hip, badly, Geo. Birdsall, leg: John Dock- 
work, hip; L. 8. Olollia,faoe, slightly; Hiram Ilig- 
glns, elbow; Archibald MoOall, shoulder; John 
Mclntyro, face; Sam Monroe, arm; Charles Mooro, 
leg; Ole Meleoa, leg; SaA'i PInman, head; Ed- 
ward Trimble, thigh. : severely; Chas. Ellsworth, 
arm, slightly; Jonathan Ellsworth, wounded and 
mlsring. 

Missing-. Freeman Peacol; John Ferguson. 

Killsd 4, wounded 24, missing 2. ToUl 80. 

OOMPAHT O— OOIVPIWA TALLBT OUAADB. 

Killed— James N. Walkor: privates Oliver H. 
Browning, Lewis R. Belknap, William Archer, John 
D. Frandsoo, John L. Henigan. 

Severely Wounded— Sergeant Michael B. O'Coa- 
nel, in the thi^h; Andrew Chambers, through both 
legs; Jamos Crawford, through the aeck; John M. 
Jones, through the thigh; James Smith, oopporal, 
through the wrist; Jackman P. Long, in tho kneo; 
W. H. U. Bee be, slightly wounded; Noah Baraum, 
slightly wounded; privates, John J. Pearsons, 
through both legs; Thomas MoOUlon« through 
both legs: Charles Francisco and Peter Francisco, 
slightly woanded; Sanders Oonhran, throwgh both 
shoaldem- George Ritter, Wm. Smith and Geo. 
Odell, sligiitly wounded; J ohu Tomllnson, In the 
leg; A. Loomis, slightly wounded; James 0. Hatch 
do; J. B. Yao Vlack, do; James A. Swan, do, My- 
ron D. Bradway, do; WiUard W. ^artlett, 8. L. 
Benjamin, dt>. 

Mia^ng— Valentine Stock, Chat. Mauck, James 
Rands. 

Killed 6, wounded 24, missing 3. 

OSMPAVT ■— TEBVWAT PtJMAS. 

Killed— Henry Baboook, sergeant; privates Ornil 
Herrick, George Haskins, Geo. Liaoola, Chailos 
Hodge. 

Woanded.— David Dtlrymple, sergeant ; Asa D. 
Thompson, do ; John Lamb, corporal : Richard 
Leigh, do ; George J. Ka«baw,do ; Uesakiah White, 
do ; David Collier, private ; Li v ecus Raymond, do ; 
Levi 8. Bennett, do ; John Blair, do: Hiram Bell, 
do ; John W. Haskins, do ; Edgar Weed, do : Wil- 
liam Saring, do ; Robert Sanders, do ; Geo. skeels, 
do ; Frank JB. Wicks, do : Chas. Bump, do ; Hiram 
Nichols, do ; Leander Rooerts. do ; Geo. M. Porter, 
do ; William H. Rice, do ; Rooert R. Parks. 

Missing— Mills Redfteld, Wm. B. Parks, Bei^. 
Dean, Henry Parks. 

Killed 6| wounded 2S, missing 4. 

OOVPANT I.— aAftUHOTOV UOHT IXPAHTBT. 

Killed— 1st Liont. Tall, shot through the broast; 
private 8. Austin, shot ia bead ; do A. Clifford, 
head and breast ; do M. J. Wooding, shot in breast. 

Wounded — 2d Lieut. D. Gray Pnrman, badly, 
side and am ; 2d 8«rgeaat W. H H« Townssad, 
flesh wound ia leg { 3d do Haughawout, in leg ; 1st 
Corporal P. H. Dumply, spoat ball, stoaiaoh; 7tli 
do J. C. Loag, flesh wound, Ug ; 9*h do w. T. 
Tun^l shonld*!r and foot ; privates— Wm. Brewer, 
spent Wl, arm ; Geo Bnrchill, small of the body; 
F. A. Cherry, in broast ; 0. & Fronoh, in band ; 
Jacob Fawcett, in shoulder; Mlchaol Haaloyt ia 
side ; H. C Hall, ia the shonlder ; H. C. Howard, 
shoulder ; George Long, shoulder and leg ; G. W. 
Pease, leg ; M. J. Smith, shonlder ; Thos. Peador. 
grass, wounded in the head ; Lemuel Phelps, leg. 

Misiiing.— John WeigU. 

KilLed 4, wounded 19, missing 1. 



Killed— CorporsSs Bphralm Cooper, W. A. Clark; 
Privates John Hennesy, Stod. Tqusley, Yf. H. 
Toasley, Toos. Mannings, Gregory Anfsh . 

Severely wounded— Lieut. D. F. Tail, in thigh; 
Berg't X. D. Bradford, In shoulder: Corp. 0. G.Yol- 
leatlne, arm and leg; Oorp. 8. Trumbul, in leg; 
Privates B. M. O'MoU, la leg and shoulder; B. 
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WaUw, 1a bnMt: Jwdm K««T«r» la 1«K^ J. Miw- 
phjyia be»d: J. OUrk^ in b««d; A. C^lllnt, in h««d 
and bnut; L. Melfoa, La baail; Ooip. B. Gantbtr, 
in thigh. 

SUghtlj woaadtd—Oapt. Q. O-WIUiami, on duty; 
Corporal Q. W. Uaddlag, on duty; PiiTato Wnu 
Cooper. 

KllUk, 7; wonndod* 1ft; mltilBg, *^ 

AtOAPlTULATtOir. 

Killed, 47; wounded, 174i,nilMing, 27. 

Litt qf Killed^ Wounded and Mming in 
18^ Regimtnt Winconain Volunteers, 

COKFAHT A— TATOniDAn UNIOV OUIBM. 

Killed— MeManne Gamee, 0. A. Whitman. 

Wounded— Ue at. JBdirara Coleman, Corp. C. C. 
Whitney: PriTaiee D. C. Bailey, A. U. Hart, Mar- 
fhal Comn. LeaDder Depny, Ludirlg Holaa, J. 
Koehn, All. Loeey, 0. K. Norrla, Q. W. Bpatlei, 
Adam Whiting. 

MiMlDg— Captain UiUard, Sergeant John Farrell, 
Theron Mack, P. J. Alexander, J. B. Abbs. P. A. 
Ilont, Jamef Hallett, Beyou Kelley,Theod. Lemon, 
C. V. Seott, B. P. Smith, J. U. fe?hocmaker, Eli Uig- 
gins, b. b. Whitney. 

Killed 2, wounded 13, missing 14. Total 20. 

OOMPAar B'lAOU UOHT INF AJITEI. 

KiH«d->none. 

Wounded—lfi. Combs, W. U. Spencer, P. M. Bai- 
ley. 

Missiag—Lieut , T. A. Jackson, S. B. Prowe, J. 
L. Show, M. II. B. Cunningham, U. J. Bassy, C. 
B. Coitle, J. l>HTifc, A. . Gr«eu, 11.11. Ashcoek, 
A. J. Lucia, R. Maguln, U. M. Wright, W. J. Wil- 
der. 

Killed, none; wounded, 8: missing 18. Total 16. 
Number in muster roll, i^ii—flt for duty, M; sioii 28. 

OOMPART — MkD AZ TMU8. 

Killed— PriTate Wm. Kettle; do N. M. Bazton. 

Woundod— U. Clary, W. W. Dielseuan, ttamnel 
Pisk, John Kirkpatrick, Hiram MooJy, Patrick Uoo- 
ney, Laugblin Ouiam, Beuj Kaots, J. J. Bwain, 
Samuel Bager, Augustus Singer. 

Miss'ng— Capt. M. Layne, Sergeant Tritwell, do. 
Dlokaon, Corporal llickox, do MuMichael, privates 
Campbell, Lander, Gray, Jam«s, Loucks, Metoalf, 
Uerrill, McLelland, Mills, Fowt^ll, u^ss, Taylor, 
Tooker. 

Killed, 2; wounded, 11; missing, 10. Total, 32. 

OOMVAPT S'HOBTH-WBSTIBir EAHOBBS. 

Killed— George Hicks. 

Supposed Killed— Sergeant L. U Parr; Privates 
Eli P. Swe«-t, Select Freeman. 

Wounded- Oorp John Williams, Privates Kphra- 
Im Crocker, Uenry Beach, Hugh 0, Wilson. Jack 
Jewell, A. Stephenson, C. N. Sprout, Byron Carey, 
John Gary, Charles Merley, Esra Hankabout. 

Missing— Capt. G. U. PiSk, Lieut. D. W. 0. Wil- 
son, Sergeant Charles Clause; Privates Anthony 
Lamb, Andrew Alezson, Henry McGruff, J. G. Hun- 
ter, Milton Stewart, Gilbert Tuttle, Stephen Taj- 
lor, wiiUam Robinson, Amasa Smith, Ziba Hnrd, 
A. Currier, James Osburn, Sen., James Osburn, Jr. 

Killed, 1; Supposed dead, 8; Wounded, 11; Mist- 
ing, 10; Total, 81. 

gOHPABT 1— POBTAOI UOBT IBVAMTBT. 

Killed— Clifton 8. Merrill, John Plolds. 

Wounded— Lieut. Georgo R. Walbridge, Albert 
Taylor, George W. Kvaos, Walter Whittaker, Jos, 
Baker, n. R. Hayner, George 8. Martin, Jr., Wm. 
H. Sh«>rwln, John Harffis,Jehn Kinney, Isaac LeTi- 
ioo, Reuben Bdminster, £d. L Kof t 

Missing— Joel S. Peedie. William S Blair, Thoi. 
G. Bacon, S. W. Butierfleld, John Dark, A. B. Doo- 
Uttle, Augnst Pest. Bdward Hugo, Philip Marx, 
Truman Ri e, Robert Riobards, Chaa. U. Tuoker, 
William Ward, Adam J Spawn, 

Killed 2. wounded 18, missing 20—86. 



Killed— Otie A. Oolton, B. N. MoWUllaa. Hartley 
Onderdcnk. 

Wounded— Geo. Dow, Andrew Pelton, Kll R. Wop* 
than, Jos. W. Lawpllnn, X>. M. Wilson, Hoory Jen- 
kins. 

Mlising— Lt. Geo. R. Btokes, Lewis Bhery, J. M. 
Btanton, Richard Trezell, M. H Tenney, Henry 
Todd, Jas. Woleott, Amasa Dille, A. J. Prost, J. g. 
Frank, Millard Pelton, Gilbert Fiak, J. N. Hough, 
lin, Mathlas Hart, Frank Hanton, J. P. Honecker, 
Rem Hull, Stephen Hartwell, LotI Mlnkler, Homor 
Nichols, Uichard Noble, A. B. Osgood, John Pear- 
son, C. T. Rexford, J. H. Stiver. 

Killed 8, wounded 6, missing 26—88. 

OOMPAITT 0— AUAV PUIBBT BAIOBBS. 

Killed— Capt. J. H. Compton. 

Wounded— John Snyder, A. G . Loomis, Joieph 
Bullock, Alrin M. Coon, John 8. Eaton. 

Missing— Henry Jackson, Wm. Granger, Orrllle 
Hall, Henry M. Jaclcson, Mhxim LaBinslep, died; 
Edwin McDoQgal, Augustus Otto, D. Wilcox, Mit- 
chell Anqnette, Joseph Gill, Peter Whitman, John 
J. Sherman, Dennis jlurphy, died. 

Killed, 1' wounded, 3; missing, 15. Total 22; 
sloK, 82; fit for duty, 88. 

COMPAHT H— UBBIB LAKI OOUKTT BXPLBB 

Killed— £. U. Ballon, Clark, Walker, Joseph A. 
Gulash, Solomon Manafield. 

Wounded.>Ftrst Lieut S. D. Woodwork, ser- 
geant Albert Later, John H. Ulston, Eugene Gay, 
E. P. Chamberlin, Edwin Potts, Samuel Blxley, 
Thos. Carey, B W. Coats, P. Deselle, Gideon F. 
Dens, A. F. Dond, G. W. Qond, Zaddook Malloy. 

Missing— Captain D. H. Baxter; James Berry, G. 
Colingser, John Carey, W S. Cotrel, John Dovord, 
Wm. Reed; Alvin M. Smith, Elias Sexton, Franklin 
8. Sterens, wounded, Chaa. Si-encer, Chas. Welles, 
D. B, White, James Winana, 0. C. Blakely, J. Han- 
shaw, Abram A. Derose, wounded, Stephen Field, 
Enoch Poster, Otlando J. Uarstraw, Hugh Hannah, 
A. Hickman, Collin Leach, Daniel Leach, Edward 
P. Osbom. 

Killed 4, wounded 14, missing 25; total 48. 

OOMPAVT I— LXWI8 BAVQBBB. 

Killed— R. Cronk, Bei^. W. Shaver, Geo. W. 
Hillman, Morris C. Cook, John Louth. 

Wounded— Peter Mclntyre, Cornelius C DcTon. 
T Luskey, mortally, S. W M. Smith, E. M. Haight,W 
Miller, Duncan McCloud,Ptiter Calahan, Jas. Li' 
tel, Oliver Guiduse, Albert Turok, Prank Ererson, 
Alfred 0. Eilson, Adrastus Cross, Ferdinand Ben- 
ton. 

Missing— Lieut. Ira H. Ford, Lieut. 0. A. South- 
me^d, S. C. Aiban, Peter Mead, Geo. M. Dexter, 
Allen Church. 

Wounded— Ole LeTerson, Wm. Smilfa, Daniel E. 
Newton, Samuel E. Dale, John Cook, Jos. Brown. 

Killed, 6, mortally wounded 2, wounded 16, miss- 
ing 12; total 84. 

OOHPABT K— CBIOB QDABDS. 

Killed— Jamea Flyn. 

Wonndod— Fernando Conndlman, Wm. P.Groon, 
Wm. Lowo. 

Missing— John Btumpf, Willis T. Sage, Jas. 8. W. 
Pardee, Robert Baed, Beuj. Colwell, H. Oumuuns, 
Jefferson Cummins. 

Killed I, wounded 8, misslnff 11; total 16. 

BBOAPITVLATIOV POh nBOIMBRT. 

Of field officers. Col. Alban, killed; Major Grain, 
killed; Lt Col. Beall, badly wounded; Acting Ad- 
jutant Coleman, wounded. 

Total in the regiment of killed and suppoBod 
dead, 24; wounded, 82; missing, 174. 

EBOAPITDLATIOB FOB TKBBB BBOlMBBn. 

Total of Rilled, 86; Wounded, 889; MlBoIng, tOS. 
Total loss of the thteo Regiments engaged, 827. 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 

1^ I " - - - — - — - 

Dodge Co. Agrioultural SQjgiely .— At 

the annual meeting of the Dodge County Agri- 
oultural B«ei«tyy held pursuant to notice Janu- 
ary 24th, 1862. Qeo. H. Stewart, President 
of the Booiety in the chair. 0. F. Jones was 
Secretary of the meeting. 

The following officers were elected for the 
present year: 

JVvsicfeni— ThoxDM Manball, of (Ml OroTe. 

VieePr uidMt B- John a Bow, of Trenton; MIlMBorn- 
ham, of Ellm; Prof. Wm. Lekmann, of Hostisford. 

Bieording and Cortttpcnding Acretory— OburiM Bil- 
lin^wtt, of Jnnoftn. 

The following named persons were appointed 
the General Committee for the county : 

David J. Pulling, Fox Lake; Stoddard .'udd, Fox Lake 
'VIUag« ; G. W. Stanton, Tr«nton ; 0. S. Kneeland, Cheiter ; 
Wm. Hobkirk, 8. W. Waupnn; 0. Terry, Le Roy; J. G. 
HeverB, Lomira; F. W.Deliorme, Theresa ; U. D. Phelps, 
WtUiamstown; M. S. Barrett, Burnett; Oliver Ashley, 
Weetlbrd; G. W. Henderson, Calamos; M. £. Babcock, 
Bearec Dam; H. Ha wley, Bearer Dam City; F. H. Roper, 
Oak Grove; D. 0. Van Brant, Horicon ; C. C. Brown, Hub- 
bard; JohnR. Merrill, Herman; Dennison Baker, Rubi- 
con; D. Fletcher, Hustisford; Wm. Christie, Clyman; 
A. Shipman, Lowell; J. W. Hartley, Elba ; B.B.Chad- 
wick, Portland; J. Higsins, Shields; H. G. Orandell, 
Emmett; 8. M. Randall, Lebanon ; Wm. H.Dennis, Wat- 
•rtown; R. Haasell, Ashippun. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

Reaolved^ That the Corresponding Secretary invite fniit 
growers and other persons engaged in enterprises of in- 
terest to the Society, to attend the Annual Fairs of the 
Society, and exhibit such fruits, productions, and articles, 
as they may see fit. 

A meeting of the officers and General Com- 
mittee of the Society is appointed to be held 
at the Court House, in Juneau, May 10th, 1862, 

• 

at 1 o'clock, P. M. A full attendance is ear- 
nestly requested. C. BILLINGHURST, 
Corrupondinff and Rec» Secretary, 



The Wis. Ag. and Meohanioal Asso- 

oiation will hold their Annual Fair in Mil- 
waukee, commencing on the second Monday of 
September next. It la to be general in its 
character, such as is usual at State Fairs, in- 
cluding a horse show and trial of speed. — 
Liberal premiums will be oflFered, and every 
exertion made to make it the Fair of the season. 
Premium lists will be prepared by the middle 
of May, and any person desiring one will 
please write to the Secretary, at Milwaukee, 
and one will be forwarded immediately. 
By order of the Executive Committee. 

M. L. Skikn£R, Secretary. 



Iiooatlons of Wis. Regiments, May 

Ist. — As some changes have taken place in the 
locations of our Regiments recently, we have 
collected the following information of their 
whereabouts at last accounts : 

1st Regiment Is at Fittobiug Landing. 

ad, 6th and 7th, are in King's Dir. with Gen. MeDowvU. 

8d Is in the adrance of Gen. Bank's Division, laat at 
Xdinbnrg, Yirginla. 

4th is at this time undoubtedly with the Vederal forces 
at New Orleans. 

6th is in Smith's Division, HancocVs Brigade, now en- 
gaged in the selge of Torktown under Oen. McClellan. 

8th is in Pope's Diyision, which recently reinforced Oen. 
Halleck, at Savanna. 

0th was at Fort Soott at last accounts. 

10th li with Gen. Mttcheil near Florence, Alabama. 

11th is on Black RiTer, Arkansas, in Oen. Steel's Dlv. 

12th and 18th at this date, are at Fort Riley, enronte 
for New Mexico. 

14th is at Pittsburg Landing— Col. Wood appointed as 
ProTOSt Marshal and the Reg't acting as Prorost Guard. 

l»th, Col. Ueg is Sim at Island Na IS, where Ool. Hog 
Is left in oommand by Oen. Pope. 

16th, 17th and 18th, are still at Pittsburg Landing. 

19th is guarding "secesh" prisoners at Gamp Randall. 

Our Cavalry Regiments are all at St. Louis yet, waiting 
for horses and equipments. Ist Reg't is now fully mounted. 

Van Deutsch's Cavalry are with Curtis' army In north- 
west Arkansas. 

Badger Sharpshooters, Co. O, are with Berdan's Regi- 
ment at the seige of Yorktown, doing good serrioe. 

Our 1st Battery, Capt. Foster, is by this time, at Pitts- 
burg Landing; the 3d, Capt. Drury, arrived there some 
time since; 2d, Capt. Herstberg, is at Fortress Monroe' 
4th, Capt. Tallee, Is supposed to be at the same place ; Sth, 
Capt. Pinney, recently went up the river to Pittsburg 
Landing; 6th, Capt. Dillon, was at last accounts, about 
starting for the same place; 7th, Capt. OrifBn, was at 
New Madrid waiting for equipments and horses; 8th, 
Capt. Carpenter, and 0th, Capt. Johnson, at Fort Riley, 
enxoute to New Mexico; 10th, Capt Bebee, li still at St. 
Louis filling up; 11th, Wisconsin Battery, (late Ooonto 
Guards) Capt. O'Rourke, is attached to Mulligan's Brigade, 
doing duty at Oamp Douglas, Chicago ; 12th Wisconsin 
Battery, Capt. Pile, is at Benton Barracks, St. Louis. 

1st Wisconsin Heavy Artillery, Capt. Langworthy, is 
doing garrison duty at Fort Cass, near Washington city. 

B. B. Qunnm. 

The Karkets. 

CncAOO, Satuidat, Apbil 26tb. 
Flour market quiet— buyers and sellers apart. White 
Winter extra, 6.10; good white winter, 4k9a Spring, ex- 
tra, 4Mi other grades spring 8.00 to 8 JX>. Wheat market 
buoyant and advanced 1>^. No. 1 spring, sales at 70^^ 
to 81 ; No. 2 spring, 74 to 76^. Corn aOaSO. Oats 8^. 
Rye 44^ Barley 46. PoUtoes, Neehaanock, 44o. But- 
ter, choice, new dairy, llalS. Bggs 6^. 
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MlLWAUKH, Aran. 29BCB. 

.PZoiir— Roceipts S72 bbln. Market firm, with light of- 
ferings. We note tales of 100 bbls. '*Oolden Sheaf' extra 
at $4.00, and 200 bbls. "Berlin City" do on p. U 

TF%ea(— Receipts 28,030 boshels. Market unchanged 
and quiet. The flrmnees of holders restricts baslnesSd — 
Sales Included one ear No. 2 at 81c In store ; flte carsde- 
liTerable next week at 82c for Ko. 2 and 85c fbr No. 1; 
6,000 bus. No. 1 at 85c dellTered; one car extra by sample 
at 87>^ , and 183 sacks do at 88c. 

Oati — 25c delirered. 

t 

Cbm— 29a80c delivered. 

Barley — 50a65c for medium to extra. 

JZye— 42a43c delirered. 

Seeds — Timothy $1.25al.45; clover scarce and higher, 
held at $4.50a4.75. 

Live Stock— Beet cattle I2.25a3.00 pr cwt., according to 
quality. No live hogs coming in. 

Butter— VlTkin 8a0c; crock and roll 9al2c. 

.^^»— 6a7c by the barrel. 

JPatatoes— Plenty; selling at 25a90c pr bus. 

TTooI— For medium to fine fleece d0aS5c can be had. 

EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



All communications, of whatever kind, Intended 
for the SniTOB thotUd be addreued to fiim 63^"%^ 
dusiveljf ; all remittance* qf numey and aU'^Ql 
butineu letters, to the Puhlithert. The offices ^(L 
are separate and distinct, and attention to thls'^^ 
request will save the Editor a great deal of time "^Qi 
and trouble, while at the same time, it will dU'^^ 
minish the liability to mistakes. 

A Practical Printer who can command $200, 
may hear something to his advantage by addressing this 

office. 

i» 

Wc know of a flue &rm for sale cheap, and on good 
terms. Who wants to buy? 



Tl&e Editor off for Knropc^A line from Dr. 
Hoyt states that he should leave Boston for England on 
the Royal Steamer "* Niagara "^on the 16tli of April. 

Back Numbers*— Wo can supply several hundred 
subscribers with Imck numbers of the current volume of 
the Farmer. Hero is a good chance for our friends to do 
us a kindness. It is never too late to induce your neigh- 
bor to take the Farmer. 



SeedSx— During the month past we have sent some 
choice varieties of Garden and Flower Seeds to those of 
our friends who have Interested themselves in getting up 
clubs for the Fakiocr. Some of the seeds were new to us, 
and we hope to be remembered by those who reach satls- 
ftctory results. 

Another year we confidently expect to havtmore work- 
ing friends, and tnoce who deserve Ikvors in this direction. 



IHatlt of Gqrv. Harvnoy.-iNSInf f oqr Isst isave, 
the wing of the Dark Angel has overshadowed our Com- 
monwealth. A hundred of our brave sons have ' 
laid dowiAtheir lives upon the bs:ttle field of Shiloh, 
and hundreds are suffering In the hospitals under the 
wounds reosived In that deadly eonfllot, aod torrow and 
sadness reigns throughout the length and breadth of our 
State. With a noble and generous impulse, our Governor 
deemed it his duty to repair to the scene of strife with a > 
corps of skilAil surgeons and the necessary comforts and 
conTenienoes for the wounded of our Regiments. With a 
commendable energy, Gov. Harvey had attended to the 
duties he had imposed upon himself— had seen that the 
dead were decently buried, and had given every attention 
to the wounded. Considering his labors completed, he 
accordingly made preparations for his return home. It : 
appears that over ruling Providence had decided other- 
wise, and that he was then to conclude his earthly career. 
While awaiting the approach of the steamboat which was 
to take him and companions down the river, he inairer- 
tently approached too near the unprotected side of the 
steamer, when his foot slipped, and in an instant, he was 
struggling in the waters of the Tennessee. Attempts 
were made to rescue him, but the current was so streng 
that he was instantly taken out of reach, and is supposed 
to have been drawn under one of a number of flat hot- 
tomed barges, astern of the steamer, and was seen no more. ' 

It is impossible to describe the feeling of unutterable 
sorrow that pervaded the offices of the Capitol on the re- 
ceipt of the melancholy intelligence of Gov. Harvey's 
death. Tear drops stood in many a manly eye, and many 
a manly heart gave utterance to the great sorrow. One 
of our long time companions had fallen — he who in our 
daily, routine of duties, had met us with a good natured 
greeting— he whom the people of our State had but re- 
cently honored with the highest office in their gift — had 
follen before the Insatiate Archer, Death I The public 
offices were closed for the day, and every one in the 
Capitol felt that a great calamity had fallen upon our 
people. The same degree of sorrow prevailed the whole 
community, our business men closed their stores, flags 
were at half mast, and half hour guns were fired tn the 
Park in honor of the illustrious dead. 

In the death of Gov. Unrvey, at this time, our State . 
labors under a great loss, as the experience he had gained 
in the management of public affairs, in the present crisis 
of our nation, was invaluable to the interests of the State, 
lie has passed from among us, to be with us no more, 
although it is hard to realize it. He died with his armor 
on, in the strength of his manhood — died with a glorious 
and bright future before him — died In the performance of 
a noble purpose, in the alleviating of pain and anguish, 
and In smoothing the pillow of the dying heroes of the 
battle field of Shlloh. A good man could not desire to die 
in a better cause. 

Immediate steps were taken to recover the body, but 
up to the date of this writing, (April 28), it has not been 
found. 




-Id oootoqiMiin* of the dMth of 
OoT. Harrvy, Lt. Oor. 8«Iomon, bj the Oonstltiitloii, bo- 
coniM OoTarnor of the State. Although Got. Salomon 
haa not had much experience aa a itatesman, he poafeaaea 
that kind of material which blda fklr, by a little study 
into State aflhlra, to make a popular Qorernor. For- 
tunately he is Burronnded by those who have been con- 
nected with the administrations of Oot.*b Randall and 
Harrey, and are experienced and Informed In all matters 
connected with the military afBidrs of the State, of whose 
serrices be will avail himself, which will render the new 
labor imposed npon him, comparatively eaiiy of accomplish- 
ment. 

Gov. B. entered upon the duties of bis office on the 
evening of the day of the receipt of the intelligence of 
the death of Gov. Harvey. 

To ConAtjr Aff • Sooletlea and Affenta.->We 

are making arrangements to Aimish sewing machines and 
melodeotts to our working friends, and those County Ag- 
ricultural Societies who send us clubs of dollar subscrib- 
ers. For one hundred dollar subscriptions, we will ftirnish 
a sewing machine worth $35 ; for one hundred and fifty 
dollar subscriptions, a machine worth $53 : for two hun- 
dred dollar subscriptions, a machine worth $75, or a me- 
lodeon of the same value. Suitable rewards will be made 
for more than two hundred, in sewing machines or melo- 
deons — ^len than one hundred, the premium will be cash 
or agricultural works at wholesale rates. 

We hope the €k>unty Agricultural Societies will bear 
this matter in mind in the formation of their premium 
lists for this Fall's Fair. 



Port«tff« City Seed Store.— W. Caswell haa a 
ftiU list of Imphee, Sorghum and French Sugar Cane Seeds 
— ^genuine and Just imported. Grass seeds and clover In 
variety; Yetches or Tares; Tobacco seed; Chiccory; Im- 
ported Ruta Baga and Turnip seed; Genuine Bi Sulphate 

of Lime. Seeds sent by mail, Ic. per oz. 

Address, W. Caswell, Portage City, Wis. 

o 
Dane Co« Ostxeteer stnd Buslnesa Direc- 
tory y is the title of a new work which is being prepared 
for the convenience of the business public by Messrs. 
J. W. Waterman and Ira W. Bird. We are informed that 
the work is in press and will be ready soon. Of course, 
it will be indispensable to every business man. 

Arrearage*. — ^To our delinquent subscribers we 
would say, that our monthly bills must be met promptly, 
in order to insure a prompt issue of the Fabhke by the 
25th of the month previous. Semitluncei never come 
amiss. The Almighty Dollar alone will make the machine 
run smoothly. Send it by mail. 

SmanelpatloB in Distrlet Colambia.— The 

Mil aboliahtng ilavery in the District of Columbia, was 
signed by the President and has become law, so that 
the Capital Is now freed flrom the eurse of slavery. A 
glorloiis deed. 



Poland Foirls.— Mr. E. D. Perrin, of Oconomowoc, 
has a half a doaen Poland fowls which he will dispose of 
at 50 oents each. He thinks they are pure breed. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



B». Wis. fAMUMtif—Sir: I have been a reader of the 
Faembb for several years, and think the investment has 
been an entertaining and printable one : and not the least 
entertaining feature in it to me, are communications and 
information from practical Brother Farmers. Now I not 
only grateftiUy receive, but have been willing to give 
something in that line, but from my former success in 
communicating with the Fakicbb I have concluded that 
perhaps I could write nothing that was worth taking no- 
tice of. 

I once wrote to a former Editor an article, (to save 
melons from the ravages of the striped bug,) said article, 
/thought, was beautifol in morals, correct In philosophy, 
proved by experience, and within the reach of all : but I 
have never heard of it since, nor I presume many of the 
readers of the Fabxik; aud as a consequence, while oth- 
ers are mourning that the bugs have destroyed all their 
melons, I keep thousands of bugs in my garden all sum- 
mer, yet have plenty of melons for me and mine, and to 
treat my friends. At another time I wrote an article on 
the cultivation and manufitcture of Sorghum. (I have 
beat everything that I have ever heard of in the Faricxb 
in the amount of syrup to the acre, and think that I can 
make better syrup than any other man in this county.) 
I heard nothing fh>m said article until it was out of sea- 
son, and not until my brother had had a " passage at 
arms" with the editor, when it was sent to David instead 
of Thomas, one blunder, confessing that it had been mis- 
laid, another blunder, and promising to publish it if he 
would revise it to suit the season. I thought it not worth 
my pains to write to such blunderers and there was an 
end to that. 

I did not intend to write half so much when I com- 
menced, but am not quite through yet, and shall be 
obliged to turn over. Now, Judging others by myself, I 
come to the conclusion that it is too much of a job for us 
hard listed Dormers who do not touch, nor perhaps see a 
p0n« once a month, to arrange our thoughts on paper only 
to have them mislaid and slighted. Only acknowledge 
their receipt— if they are not in proper shape, nor cannot 
be easily made so, why Just say so— or if they are supers 
flnous, let them know it. This silent contempt we don't 
like to excuse. Are these the reasons why you have to 
urge your patrons to write ? Are these the reasons why 
readers of the Fakmbr are deprived of many gems of 
practical matter-of-flict experience? If so, I hope the 
barrier may be removed : not that I expeot to write mnch 
in any event, or think it any privilege to do so, but I 
want to hear fkom every body else. 

Yours truly, Ac, . Thokab Siaeb. 

MoimoBLLOi Wis.^ 

[We hopo our friend will not be discouraged by his 
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romter uppftreot dUDcultiM in writlBg tot the prtM. We 
ihall endeavor to profit by hii (trictures, and gaard 
kgainst future chargee of neglect to our correspoBdents, 
[f we do not give their articlei in foil, we shall endeavor 
to give their enbatance, at least, under the head of Oot- 
reepondenee.] 

FRixin>HoYT:--In these hard times it avails nothing 
that the fhrmer invites to his aid the assistance of science 
and raises the greatest quantity of produce at the least 
Bxpense as long as the exchanges, managed by a den of 
thieves, absorb all the profits. Between the producers in 
W^isconsin and the consumers at Washington, the price of 
flour is enhanced three*lbld by carriage, cartage, wastage, 
storage, clerkage, conunissionage, and pillage. Bailways 
without gaps have become a craunereial as well as a mil- 
itary necessity. If one city is permitted to break up the 
anity of railway communication, why not every paltry 
village. It is absolutely necessary that a union dq;>ot be 
Located at Washington tot the star-radiation to every State 
CSapital in the Union, that the mails may be delivered 
without reloading. The trouble of transacting business 
must be reduced to a scientific basis. How long shall we 
go through the circumlocution ofllce of selling 60 pounds 
of wheat and weighing 100. A decimal system promul- 
sated 2800 years ago by the Omnident ('*The bath shall 
l>e the toQlh part of an homer") would be a veiy great 
Mving in time and trouble. Our duty to the Creator of 
our intellects demands the enactment of laws founded 
upon the Maine resolutions for a uniform decimal system 
3f weights, measures, and currency. 

What shrewd penny-a-liner is the author of the onghs 
and aighs as he ploughs through the tough hiccough. He 
appears like one of the followers of Elymas whom Paul 
called " a child of the Bevil." It would be advantageous 
to the cause of education as well as exchange, that our 
county superintendents get up a uniform map of Wisoon- 
Bin. Why have we BUchigan and Oshkosh, (Oshcogh)^ 
Oshkoeh and Wisconsin, {Wislcaruin^) (Ouisconsln). 

Hoping you will give us the benefit of your matured 
lodgment on these knotty points, I am yours, J. Em. 

Y EBON A, Wis. 

^ 

Sorgflmm Jniee* — Mr. Editor : — Have you ever 
noticed the diflerence in the results of sorghum Juice, 
when the cane is squeezed ft-esh from the field, and when 
it has been stacked for a while? If you have not seen a 
statement, would you call for one through your Journal, 
of those who can speak understandingly of the facts ? 

My theory ever has been, that the cane protected from 
light fiivors tbe conversion of the pecula into sacharlne, 
(such the German chemist Anhard, and others, found, 
seventy years ago>, and as stacking up after being cut 
would exclude Hght, so it might aid the elaboration of 
the saccharine. If such be the best mode to treat sor- 
ghum, as obtained firom practical people, then practice 
and theory coinciding, will enable the public to know 
how to treat their cane crops. Keepectfiilly yours, 

W. Cabswbll. 

POMAOB CXTT, April. 



Mr. John Burrows, of Fond du I<«e,.«nd«r date of 
April 10th, enqnlree— ^ If it oomes within the JvrlsdictioB 
of the FAExn, I ehould like to know by what imwesa 
mushrooms are raised ?" 



NOTICES OF NEW ADYEBTISEMENTS. 



J . M. Thorbom A Co., New Y<vk, appear in our iiagw 
this month with another advertisement. The repatatlon 
of this firm is world-wide, am(mg the craft, and w« assure 
our readers that purchases made of them may be relied 
on. 

Kind reader, do you feel like indulging in a new boggy 
or carriage, or is your old wagon used up, and require 
repairing ? If eo^ John B. Wiser, who advertises thi« 
month, is Just the man to supply your wants. We know 
the man and his woik, and speak understandingly when 
we say that he tarns out Just as good an article in hia 
Une as anymeehanie in the country. 

For leather, shoe findings, harness, saddles, Ao^ our 
readers will find an excellent assortment at Gewge T. 
Ott's stOTe, under the Dane Co. Bank. See his advertise- 
ment. 

E. W. Skinner, this month, uses our advertising o<d- 
umns fbr the purpose of introducing the Brockport Har^ 
vaster. Mr. Skinner has commenced the mannftcture of 
these machines at his foundry in this city. Home man- 
uflMTture, at this time, should be specially encouraged, 
and we recommend our friends to visit and inspect the 
machine of Mr. Skinner. 

He also advertises an excellent pattern of Sugar Mill. 
The success of the sorghum inx)rodncing good sugar rests 
greatly upon the facility of grinding the cane and pres- 
sing out thejuice, and the machines which will best ac- 
accomplish that purpose should be used. I'rom the rep- 
utation of the article made by Mr. Skinner, we are led 
to consider it one of the best in nne. Tlae making of su- 
gar lfh>m the Imphee and Sorghum can no longer be 
considered problematical. It has become a fixed fact. 

Burson's American Grain Binder, advertised this month, 
is a new candidate for the patronage of the Farming pub- 
lic. We shall speak further, when we see its operation. 

Now that the season has come round for active opera- 
tions in the field, it would bo well for our readers to look 
through our standing advertisements, and refresh their 
minds as to what our advertisers are ready to supply them 
with. 

There is P. L. Carman, who deals in Pitts' Separator 
and Horse Power Threshing Machine. Dickinson & Bar- 
tels, at the Farmoi*s'Store, are well 8to<'.ked with seasona- 
ble goods. Louis Sasse & Co. will supply you with any- 
thing In the line of carriages or wagons. Kohner is filled 
up with a splendid stock of clothing and other decorar 
tions fer the outer man. Waltsinger is ready to supply 
any of the knick kiuMks, in which he deals. If yo« are 
building a new house, or need lumber ready planed,— 
doors, sash, or anything in that line— Asa Burgess, at the 
Planing Mill on Washington Avenue, near the 11. R. De- 
pot, is in fiiU running order to supply you. If yon want 
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Work for Juno. 



Faraera, genorslly, havo thoir oowing and 
planting done bj the Hret of this month, unless 
8ome bad weather has hindered the work, or 
something else oocarioned nnueaal delay. — 
Manj, we doubt not, will find themselves 
planting in this State during the first week in 
June, from the fact that farming operations 
were hardly begun until after the tenth of 
April, while much of the wheat crop of 1860 
was sown in March. This year most of the 
wheat has been sown at least three weeks later. 

Those who hare not finished planting will 
do well to make no delay in getting their feed 
into the ground, and especially corn, which 
will not be likely to rip^n if planted after the 
first days of June, unless it be the King Philip 
or some other hardy kind. This we have known 
to ripen in Minnesota if not planted till after 
the first of June. 

Beans are generally planted after the first of 
June, and seldom fail to ripen. Many fkrmers 
plant their beans too far apart, for economy in 
regard to land or tillage. Two and one half 
feet apart for the rows, is ample distance, with 
the Mllo one foot apart in the rowt or sown in 
drills. In this way they may be easily tended 
with the hoise, by using a singla shoTel plow 
and a horse lioe. No work of any kind should 
be done about the beans when wet by dew or 
rain. People. may spoil their beans by igno- 
rance of this fhot or paying no regard to it. 

Potatoes may be planted quite late in June, 
if they were not put in the ground sooner.-^ 
Thoy will not bo so apt to make a good crop as 
those planted four or five weeks earlier. 

Carrots we generally put in the foro part of 



June, on land just plowed. In ileld culture 
the rows should be &r enough apart to admit 
the horse hoe. On smooth and well prepared 
land two foot apart will answer all purposes. 

Beets should bo planted in the same manner, 
and they may be planted also the foro part of 
this month. If planted in May, howoTor, thoy 
will be more sure to attain a large sise, which 
is very desirable when raised for feeding stock. 

Beets, as well as carrots, will come up in 
half the time, or less, if the seed is soaked, 
which, as we stated in our hints for May, is 
liable to be spoiled if not properly done. — 
Soaking or scalding seeds is in very many 
cases really dangerous business. We seldom 
soak our seeds, except when the time of sowing 
is late and the ground in good condition. If 
the earth into which the seed is planted be dry, 
you are pretty sure to haye it dryed up after 
sprouting, while if the seed is put into the 
ground dry, it will remain in good condition 
until the rain comes to moisten it. 

Sorghum and Imphee, if not planted in May, 
should be put in without delay, as it needs aU 
the season in which to grow in our latitude. 
When planted as lato as Juno, wo adTiso sprout- 
ing the seed well, and should the ground bo 
dry, it must be coYerod quite deep with moist 
earth, or it will be dried up. The ground 
should be plowed but a few days before the 
seed is planted, or the weeds will give you 
trouble. Do not fail to keep this in miad. 

Ruta Bagas should be sown by the middle of 
June, on land well prepared and brushed in. 
If possible, sow Just before a rain. On new 
ground thoy may be sown broadcast, but on 
old land it is better to put them in drills far 
enough apart to admit the horse and cultirator 
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or horse hoe. We think beets and eurrots more 
profitable to raise on old land than the rata 
baga. Thej are also a more sure crop and 
easier to e«ltlra^> 

Dovnr Witt Tsa wftiDs. 

Hoeiug must be commenced in earnest this 
month. Qreat care and much labor is needed 
to keep these pests of the farm and garden 
under subjection. The hoe, with the cultiTa- 
tor or plow must be set in motion just as soon 
as the things to be wed can be seen in the 
rows. In Jane we hare a straggle with the 
weeds, and if the horse is not kept moving and 
the hoe continually going, the crops may be so 
impaired as to be hardly worth harresting. 

This month, therefore, is, with many things, 
the taming point. The growth of ererything 
is very much hastened by stirring the ground 
early and often, eren should the land be free 
from weeds.— JVimMf and Oardener, 



^^— V- 



Dairies and Dairy-Varming . 

The importance of dairy-faming, though 

Generally considered as occuping a secondary 
egree, is so uniTersally admitted, that it re- 
quires no apology for giving the subject a 
prominent notice. 

The dairy is a branch of rural industry de- 
serying of attention in the highest degree. — 
There are no other means known to us, by 
which so great a quantity of animal food can 
be derived for human support from the same 
space of ground. In many of the counties of 
this State, and in most of the middle and Nor- 
thern States, the production of this kind of 
aliment is immense, and its entire yalue forms 
no inconsiderable proportion of the produce of 
theluid. 

There is no class of persons by which milk, 
in one or more of its forms, is not used. — 
Cheese may seem to be a mere saperfluity to 
these who feed lamly on «th«r animal food ; 
yet even among this class, the consumption, 
Arom its regularity, is considerable, but among 
the far more numerous olasees, to whom cbeeee 
is a part of their customary diet, the oonsump- 
tion of this substance is very great Butter is 
used in almost every family above the poorest, 
to an MormeUs extent. Simple mHk, too, en- 
ters into the diet of eveiy class, with this pe- 
culiarity: that it is consumed in a larger 
quantity in the rural districts than in towns 
and cities. 

No other branch of rural industry produces 
so large a quantity of animal food, from the 
same space of ground as the dairy. Surely, 
sinee the demand for dairy prednee exeeede so 



considerably the supply, it consequently mast 
be of the highest importance to increase that 
supply by every means that can be adopted, 
which would not injure or materially interfere 
with ofther interests of gr«it imivrt^ntei-^ 
Thl« ceunlry, ^ icther, piricular leoMoiis «r 
it, has long been noted for die produce of the 
dairy — both cheese and butter — ^in which few 
sections have been able to rival us. The pro- 
cess of making these articles, it is true, in other 
States or sections, differs somewhat from that 
generally adopted among our own dairy fann- 
ers ; but this is not always suffioient to aeeount 
for the difference in quaUty which exists, since 
it is not an unusual thing to find dairies in dif- 
ferent parts of the country conducted upon 
precisely the same plan which fiimish pro- 
ducts of very different qualities. When such 
is the case, this difference mUst be in conse- 
quence of one or the other of the two following 
reasons : either there most be a differenoe in 
the breed of cows employed in the dairies, or 
else the quality of food upon which the cows 
subsist must be materially different. It be- 
hooves, therefore, persons interested in dairy- 
ing, who perfectly understand the modes adopt- 
ed in those districts where the produce of Uie 
dairy farms are held in the best repute, to ap- 
ply themselves diligently in the discovery of 
the cause why their dairy productions are con- 
sidered inferior to the products of others prob- 
ably at no great distance from them. We do 
not presume to say that the defect could be 
easily or in all cases remedied at all ; because, 
where it was ascertained to proceed ft*om a 
difference in the herbage upon which the milch 
cows pastured during the summer, it might be 
found impracticable to assimilate the herbage 
of the one to that of the other ; or least this 
could not be effected permanently, nor at all, 
unless at a very great . expense. But where 
the inferiority was ascertained to proceed from 
a difference in the kind of stock, where the 
dairy is the first consideration with the farmer, 
this defect should speedily be remedied. 

Something d^ends, no doubt, upon the cli- 
mate, since extremes of heat or cold are known 
to be prejudicial to the dairy ; although in the 
warmer latitudes, cheese, and sometimes even 
batter, is made, neither ef them would be eon- 
ftidered fit for human food in the more refined 
and more famed countries for dairy purposes. 
Something also depends upon the manner in 
which the dairy house and cheese-room are 
constructed; and probably less attention is 
bestowed upon this point among our dairy 
farmers than it deserves, or which it obtains in 
most other countries where the management of 
milk is carefully attended to. 

The great point in making good butter, and 
that which will keep, is the freeing it Arom all 
butter milk ; and if everything else la w^ 
done if this point is overlooked, good hotter is 
impossible for any length of time. The mix- 
tore of milk in any degree irith the butter is 
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8ttre to produee frowineBS of an unpleammt 
iMie to tho butter; and the entire freedom 
from this eonstitutes the grand georet of mak- 
ing good butter. There are many who think 
WMhing butter with water inoompatible with 
retaining the rich flaror; but if the water is 
cold and pure, it is scaroelj possible anthing 
should be washed away— the bnttermiBc which 
destroys the flaTor of iJl butter, and that which 
in all markets commands the highest price — 
▼if., Dutch butter — ^is inrariably made in this 
way ; and where the example has been followed, 
by others, it has rarely failed of success. If 
any, howerer, doubt the propriety of washing 
butter, they may use any method they please, 
proTided that the milk is separated perfectly. 
Entirely free from the substance that causes it 
to assume the putrid, frowy taste of bad butter, 
it may be kept with almost as much ease as 
lard. Solidity in packing, clean, sweet Tessels, 
and a low temperature, wUl ensure its keeping 
for any reasonable time. Let no one expect 
good butter, however, as long as coarse, impure 
salt is used, or a particle of the buttermilk is 
allowed to remain in it. — Oenesa Farmer. 



Use the BtMW for Xanvze. 



Mr. Editor: — Taking an interest in our 
Wis. Farmer, I wish to scratch a little more 
of my experience. I beliere if all were inter^ 
eeted as they should be, we might give and re- 
ceive mnoh information that would be a great 
benei&t to us. When I i&rst came to this coun- 
try, it was the practice of the farmers to burn 
their straw piles. I questioned the propriety 
of such a course, but was told that the straw 
wae of no value for manure ; and I have found 
by trial, that owing to the dryness of soil and 
climate, it is not as beneficial for sowed crops 
as in the eastern States. By trial, I have 
found that for com it is the very thing. 

I save all my straw, and in the spring I draw 
out my straw and dnng, on land laid out for 
com, and cover the whole ground, then plow 
deep, and cover the straw as well as I can, and, 
without disturbing the ground with drag, I pat 
on my roll and press down the soil upon the 
dnng, which leaves it in a good shape for mark- 
ing, then mark both ways and plant ; if well 
tended, it will insure a good crop. I have 
nev«r failed of a heavy crop in this way. I 
tried a piece last year, in this way, on a piece 
of ground where the stone quarry gravel was 
so thick that it was very diffleuH to keep the 



plow in the ground. I had five acres, and the 
result was 400 bushels ears of good oora. For 
two or three years this gronnd had been nearly 
worthless. After corn I raised a heavy crop 
of barley, the soil sUU remaining in good oon- 
dltien for wheat. I move my com field every 
year, thus securing a rotation of crops, and in 
this way my fhrm ia kept in good condition till 
I come around to where I commenced. If I 
wish to seed to clover and timothy, the barley 
crop is the one with which to seed ; the grass 
seed should be sowed on and dragged in with 
the barley, which gives it deep root and does 
not kill with the drouth. 

The secret of this kind of manuring is, that 
in cultivating the ground there is a nitre cre- 
ated which the straw absorbs, forming a very 
rich mould, there is no danger of the corn 
sufifering with drouth. I heartily wish the 
ruinous practice of burning straw could be 
discontinued and thereby save many regrets 
in Aiture when we shall surely be convinced of 

our error. R. Maoombrr. 

La. Pamn, Wii. 



Astien of Manures. 



D. M. Sargent, Esq., of Warner, N. H., in 
communications to the New Hampshire Journal 
of Agriculture, has broached a few new ideas 
in regard to the action of manures. He assumes 
that plants derive more food from the atmos- 
phere than from the soil, and that manures act 
as much out of the soil as they do in — ^that 
there is more food for plants in whatever we 
feed to our animals before it is eaten than there 
is in the excrements made from it. He also 
believes that light is absorbed in plants, there- 
bv giving them color, and that caloric is also 
absorbed and retained by them thereby ena- 
bling them to give it out when burnt. 

Without vouching for his correctness in aU 
the positions taken, we will give one or two 
experiments he relates in reference to the ab- 
sorption of ammonia by the leaves of plants : 

*' Ammonia, I think, beyond a doubt, is ab- 
sorbed from the atmosphere by the leaves. Fill 
a flower pot with sand and plant a seed com if 
you please, it will germinate and grow very 
slow, look yellow and stunted, perhaps die in 
a little time if nothing is done for it. But take 
a phial of spirits of ammonia, insert it in the 
sand with the mouth up and the cork loose 
enough for a small portion to escape, and the 
^ant win soon torn dark green — that peculiar 
green that farmers like so well to see. Hide 
the light and it will so<m torn yellow, and 
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finaUj, nearly wkite. Exclude . the 9ir, and 
admit the light, it cannot grow. 

<' Take a wet spot of earth, bo wet that com 
will hardlj germinate, prepare it as you would 
to plant com, drop in nothing but gypsum, and 
that in only part of the holes so prepared, 
coTer them all up, and smooth with the hoe as 
you would in planting com, and after a time I 
can tell erery spot where the gypsum is buried, 
and can tell if it wer^ dropped in a bunch, or 
scattered, by the fact that something white will 
collect on the surface, corresponding with the 
plaster below. But if you put in corn, the 
white powder will not be there ; it will be ab- 
sorbed by the growing plant. What this white 
substance is, I do not pretend to know, but I 
think, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that 
it is extracted from the atmosphere. Now the 
question arises what part of the plant absorbs 
this white substance ; is it the roots or leaves ? 
I beliere it to be the growing blade, predisposed 
thereto by the action of the escaping ammonia 
from the earth or the manure applied, and here 
comes in the effect of light, mixing, and per- 
fectly combining with the ammoniacal, and 
other gaeses afloat in the air, and absorbed by 
the leaves, and with those drawn from the soil 
by the roots forms those healthy green juices 
which give color to the plant, and which are 
absolutely necessary for a full development of 
the plant. 

" I have come to the conclusion that light is 
matter ; therefore has a body. It is absolutely 
impossible to grow plants without it, but if it 
does not combine with, and form a part of the 
plant, we could grow them without it. 

''Again, light is absorbed by everything with 
which it comes in contact ; if it is not so, what 
becomes of it when the sun is gone ? There- 
fore it is absorbed by plants, and as it has a 
body it must increase their volume. 

"Again, ammonia in its relative state, predis- 
poses plants to absorb light, heat, air, and all 
other gasses that are necessary for their perfect 
development, while it adds to the bulk of the 
plant, by its own matter ; therefore manures 
that contain it should be so applied as to have 
the most direct influence upon the plant out of 
the ground, while the juices will descend and 
act upon the soils and roots. But if we bury 
the manure so deep that nothing can escape to 
act upon the plant out of the soil, our crops 
must be small and our manure wasted, and our 
labor profitless." 



HATiva. — It cannot be expected that all 
farmers practice alike. Some cut their grass 
very early— others very late. Some are in fa- 
vor of thorough drying and letting it have the 
benefit of the sun to sweeten it. 

Some men pack their hay in air tight barns, 
and in the Spring complain that their cattle 
oough, and are threatened with fevers. The 
idea of keeping clover grass in the shade to be 
cured is still advocated by many, though we 



see no reason why clover should be kept from 
the sun, while other hay is admitted to be 
sweetened by it. 

Clover should be quickly dried, because it 
does not shed rain w^ when cooked up in the 
field. When cut in due season and well cured, 
cattle will eat the stems as well as the leaves. 
When a few leaves drop off in drying their loss 
is trifling compared with the loss of the stems 
for want of proper care. 

If it is past the middle of July, the grass 
does not need so much drying as it did on the 
first, yet a portion of two days is necessary to 
fit it for the mow, even where the barn boards 
are so far apart that you can see through the 
crevices. 

Ploughing among Com, ftc. 

Some farmers have boys who may, as well as 
not, ride and guide the horse among the rows. 
But when no boys are about it is quite an ob- 
ject to have a horse so taught that he will go 
between the rows without a leader or a rider. 
It often saves the labor of one man to lead. 

Some farmers make it a practice to put on 
long reins and manage the horse as they do in 
a chaise. But this is not equal to a handy 
horse without long reins — for on coming around 
at the end of the rows the horse will blunder 
on to the corn, potatoes, and beans, oftener 
than he will when let alone and being govern- 
ed by the voice of the ploughman. 

A horse is not to be taught at once how to go 
by the sound of his master's voice. Repeated 
teachings are as necessary for him as for boys 
who ride him. 

A great majority of our farm horses may be 
taught to follow the rows without a driver in 
case the master has a little patience, and does 
not, at first, require too much. 

All horses should be made to know tlie mean- 
ing of the word '*whoa" before they are offered 
for sale. In carriages and chaises the reins 
often fail. The hostler may be careless in put- 
ting on the harness. Then how important it is 
to be able to stop the animal by the use of a 
single word ! 

The ploughman should always have blinders 
on his horse while at the plough — whether or 
not he uses them in other cases. And we ad- 
mit that all horses should be taught to go with- 
out blinders whenever the master chooses, in 
order that he may see objects more clearly, and 
learn that they wiU not hurt him. 

In teaching a horse to work without a rider 
or a leader, it is of the utmost importance to 
treat him kindly. Harsh language will not 
answer when you give him the liberty of work- 
ing without reins. After he has been led a few 
times across a com-fleld, let him go between 
the rows without a leader, though a man may 
go a few times by his side, a little distance 
Arom him. 

Should the horse miss the row speak to him 
plainly. Say haw or ^m, as the case may re- 
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quire. If he does not mind, call on him to 
stop, «nd leoond the oall hj running the plough 
or onltiTator deep into the soil. 

Then go to his head, and speak as kindly as 
possible. Put him on the right track again — 
and when he deviates, as he will often do, for- 
gave him, though he may go wrone soTenty and 
seren times. He wiU at length learn to keep 
the track — and he will soon learn to come 
round at the ends of the rows without tramp- 
ling down the corn and other plants. He will 
do less mischief than he will when he is pulled 
about by a rein. 



Wkfttdom Drain 7«rt 



This question will be answered rery differ- 
ently by different farmers. The most common 
idea is that the object in draining is to carry 
off the surplus water. This idea is good 
enough as far as it goes, but it is but one of 
the many benefits deriTod from draining. 

If a lighted candle be held at the outlet of a 
good tile drain, we will find that there is a rery 
strong draught inward and that the strength of 
this draught is proportionate to the length of 
the drain. Here then Is a supply of air rush- 
ing up the drain, but what becomes of it ? It 
passes out through the soil to the roots of the 
plants growing thereon. This supply of air 
from below causes the roots to run deep, and 
thus enables the plants to withstand a dj^ sea- 
son. 

It is a well-established fact that any soil is 
greatly benefited by water passing through it; 
hence the benefit of rain. On drained land, 
the rain-water, instead of running off and 
washing away the soil, sinks readily, and as it 
opens a passage throngh the soil is 'followed 
by tiie air ft*om aboTC. 

It seems to be a fixed idea that ** it will not 
pay*' to drain land on which the water does 
not stand after a rain ; but in England, where 
drainine has reached a high state of perfec- 
tion, it has been found that any land may be 
much benefited by draining. In addition to 
theabOTe-mentioned benefits, the following may 
be enumerated : 

It prerents the winter-killing of the crops, 
such as wheat and grass. Wheat and grass are 
often killed or injured during the winter by 
the water in the soil freezing and causing it to 
expand. This tears and injures the roots of 
the plants. Good drainage remoyes this water, 
and thus obriates the eril. 

Draining is equivalent to lengthening the 
season, for the soil warms sooner in the spring, 
and does not part with its heat so soon in the 
autumn as undrained land. Thus, drained 
land can be worked without injury much soon- 
er in the spring, and much sooner after a wet 
■pell, than unvalued land. 

We know that when water eraporates, it car- 
ries off a large amount of heat. In undrained 
land a large proportion of the water at or near 



the surface Is evaporated, and robs the soil of 
a large amount of heat which should benefit 
the crop. Where the land is drained, this wa- 
ter, instead of being evaporated near the sur- 
face is carried down through the soil, and 
discharged by the drain. After a shower, the 
water on the surface sinks to the drains, and is 
soon carried off, but by its passage through the 
soil it opens the pores of the soil, and as soon 
as the water is gone, they are filled with air 
from the surface and from the drain. All soil 
contains varions metallic salts which are inju- 
rious to vegetation ; the air by coming in con- 
tact with these converts them into oxides, which 
are either beneficial to or do not affect vegeta- 
tion. The air has the power of decomposing 
any vegetable matter It may meet with in its 
passage through the soil. A warm rain falling 
on a drained soil sinks through, and imparts 
its warmth to the soiL 

Some would be disposed to think that it can- 
not be a good plan to remove the water firom 
a soil during dry weather ; but practice has 
proved that drained soils suffer much less from 
long-continued drouth than those whidb are 
not drained. This is easily accounted for : the 
air which passes along the drain is charged 
with a large amount of moisture, which it im- 
parts to the soil while passing through it. 

Many soils contain a portion of the sulphate 
of iron ; the air coming in contact with this 
compound will impart to it an additional pro- 
portion of oxygen, and thus form a peroxiae of 
iron. The sulphate is injurious to regetation 
and the peroxide heatthfbl. 

It has been fbund by repeated experiments, 
made in England, that the cost of judicious 
draining is repaid every three or four years. 
The average cost of draining English land is 
about $80 per acre. If this would increase the 
wheat crop but five bushels per acre, it would 
give an interest of 26 per cent, on the cost, or 
would repay the outlay In fbur years. Drain- 
ing is rery beneficial m the North, where the 
seasons are short ; for a crop on drained land 
will ripen ten or fourteen days sooner than one 
on undrained land. Another benefit of drain- 
ing is the improved health of the country ; 
which is a yery important consideration with, 
AoBioot.A, in Oermanioum TeUgraph, 



Tarmtit* Oavdeai. 



It is a fact too patent to require argument, 
though realized by few, that the gardens of 
most farmers are by no means what they should 
be. This is more particularly observed by 
those who make gardening an exclusive busi- 
ness. Too little attention is paid by the farm- 
er to this branch of his industry. Upon how 
many fkrms of two or three hundred acres is 
the garden limited to half or eren to a quarter 
of an acre ; and this, how often, nothing more 
than a sort of home patch of the same thinss 
which are produced from the fields, with the 
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adyanUge of a Utile earlier matarity. A few 
things, it is true, find a place here, which ean- 
not be planted in the fields with profit or con- 
yenience, such as several kinds of herbs, some 
roots, and perhaps a few early cabbages. — 
How remarkably innocent is the ground of any 
likeness to a garden. There may be men whose 
ideal of a garden Is filled by that which they 
so designate, but it must certainly arise from 
a lack of observation. It would most unques- 
tionably do these men good to journey abroad, 
if for no other purpose than to cultivate their 
conception of proper gardening. 

That it is no part of good husbandry and 
very bad economy to bestow so little care upon 
this part of the farm may be easily seen by 
any one who will give the slightest thought to 
the subject. The larger a man's farm the lar- 
ger shoi^ld be his garden ; and let the farm be 
of whatever size, the garden should be well 
cared for. The man who farms on ^ small 
scale ought to see to it that he raises as much 
as possible from the garden, so that he may 
save the profits of his farm to apply to other 
uses, and if possible add something to his in- 
come by the sale of whatever he can spare. 
The man who owns hundreds of acres and em- 
ploys several mi^n has need to make his garden 
tell in the economy of the kitchen. He, surely, 
has the means of making much of his garden. 
He has the manure, the land, the men to work 
it, and to consume its products. To take care 
of it, if rightly managed, will not detract just 
so much time from the labor of the fields. Set 
it down as a fact, that any time during the 
summer, when a leisure hour occurs mich 
cannot be profitably spent elsewhere, you Qt 
some of your men may work in the garden to 
good advantage. And let it be so managed 
that two or three crops shall be taken from the 
soil. This can as e^y be done as to g^t only 
one. Odd spells are continually occurring, and 
let some crops be put in early, and a succes- 
sion of the same be kept up at intervals of a 
week or ten days, somewhat according to your 
convenience; and let others follow in their 
season. 

You will then soon enlarge the ground de- 
voted to garden purposes, give it better culti- 
vation and more skillful management ; eat of 
its fruits, you and your household ; so shall 
your pork and beef barrels be lengthened out 
and your measures of meal enlarged. — p. p. in 
Homestead. 



overlooking the fitct that the weeds have been 
silently yet sturdily at work in pillaging from 
the treasury whence alone the aliment necessa- 
ry to their development can be derived. If we 
must cultivate weeds, let us, by all means ap- 
propriate to them a certain prescribed portion 
of our soil, and keep them there. But the man 
who should do this, would be regarded as in- 
sane, while he who permits them to overran 
and strangle his com and other valuable crops, 
is regarded as anything but a fit sul^ect for a 
straight waistcoat. 

Every inch of your enclosed lands should be 
turned to profit, — made to produce something 
of value. Therefore, remove all the stumps, 
stones, and bushes, that encumbereth them. — 
August is the best lAonth for the destruction of 
briars, bushes, &c. ; but weeds, stones and 
stumps should be attacked at all times. — An 
Old Fabmir in Oer. Telegraph. 



Wsedst BnshMy 4m. 



Mb. Pbinteb: — Declare unceasing war 
against weeds ; cleanse your lands thoroughly, 
no maiter what the labor or expense — and keep 
them cleansed. Few are aware how much nu- 
triment they abstract from the soil. When the 
com, or wheat, or potato crop fails to raalise 
our expectations, we vent bitter invectives 
against the soil, or the season, or the seed. 



Agxleiiltiifil Giq^taL 

What in the hands of the farmer constitutes 
capital ? With the merchant, cash is capital ; 
with the land speculator, land is capital ; with 
the farmer, cash, land and stock are oapitaL 
Nor do these constitute all a farmer's capital — 
many other items, too often overlooked, also 
form capital, such as implements, manure, and, 
most of all, labor. 

Capital is either productive or non-produo- 
tive ; a million of dollars in gold or silver, or 
one thousand acres of nnproductive land may 
be capital, but while it remains in this state it 
produces nothing, and the owner may be act«- 
ally growing poorer. 

Increase in wealth does not depend ao mnch 
upon the amount of capital as upon the use 
made of it ; and in nothing is this more plainly 
shown than in fanning. 

There is many a farmer who commenoed on 
fifty acres; on this he annually expended 
twenty per cent., in manure, labor, &c., &o., 
and the produce was perhaps forty per cent.*«- 
Encouraged by this suoeess, he adds fifty acres 
more, but does not proportionally increase his 
active capital, and the profits are lessened in 
proportion. Still he has not land enough, and 
.buys more, still adding very little or nothing 
to his active capital. The consequence is that 
while on fifty acres he made forty per eent^on 
five hundred he would realise nothing, ^fiehas 
converted his productive into non-productive 
capital. 

There is nothing more tme than that the in- 
ordinate desire for large farms has been the 
rain of thousands. 

It is true that a large farm may be made as 
productive as a small one ; but to do this there 
must be expended on it an amount of active 
capital, in Uie shape of manure, labor, &o., in 
proportion — a thing rarely done. 

Let no one undertake to have or hold more 
land than he has capital to manage well. 
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We hear a certain olaas of fknnan (so-called) 
say they are 'Hoc poor to buy Ume/' '<too 
poor to buy cattle" to make manure. These 
are the kind who have too much land. Such a 
farmer* holding one hundred acres, would find 
it more profitable to dispose of fifty, and expend 
the proceeds as active capital on the remaining 
half. 

What is the use of capital if it is not to ex- 
pend it so that it may increase ? 

If a farmer has surplus capital, the best 
manner in which he can invest it is in lime or 
manure for his farm. If he cannot get six p6r 
cent, from it in this way he does not deserve 
the name of farmer. 

If a farmer has fifty acres, with a soil only 
six or eight inches deep, instead of buying 
more let him double what he has, by doubling 
the depth of the soil. 

Draining makes a good, permanent and safe 
investment for surplus capital. Such invest- 
ments not only pay an interest as they go along, 
but also increase the capital by increasing the 
Talue of the ikrm. 

A western writer has said that ^* large farms 
are the curse of the West;" nor does this ap- 
ply to the West alone, but also to the East. 

By increasing the depth of his soil, the 
farmer increases his crops, without increasing 
his number of aorea, and with little or no ex- 
tra expense in labor. 

In this way a farm of fifty acres may pro- 
duce more than many of one hundred now 
yield. — A., in OermatUown TeUgrapK 

loola—To Preaarre Xham from But 



STOCK REGISTER. 



Tools of a fine eharactor and polished, if 
firal rendiv«d wans, a&d (heB dippad in a satu- 
rated lime water, permitting them to dry i|iiiok- 
ly, will be protected for many months ttom rust. 
The shovel manalkoimrers pursue t^ia plan*-«eo 
aiae do the maaulaetorers of rasera and other 
peliahed ontlery ; the film of earbonaie of Ume 
fo rm ed is so sUght, aa met to dim the polish, 
while its ability to absorb moisture protects 
the swrfhce of the metaL 

For the rougher tools of the farm whioh have 
become poliahed by use, it is better to apply a 
tUn vanialk, made by diasolving one ounee of 
gttm abeUae in one quart of alcohol, at ninety- 
Sve degrees ef strength ; the alcohol evaporates 
immediately, leaving a very thin oorang of 
Teliae, which will not peel off, and whieh is 
entirely water-proof. • This fe the gum vsed on 
the inside of hats to render them water-proof, 
and it will thoroaghly prevent the rusting of 
plow-shares, spades, knives of reaping ma- 
chines, etc. We frequently see it recommended 
to oeat bright tools with beee-wak, oil, ete. It 
it tme tkai for a time these subslMices will 
nroteot aorfaeee fron rust, but when the oxy- 
oation does oommenee, it is more severe than 
when they are not used. If applied at all, 
they shoidd be vriped off again, leaving only 
•0 maeh as wfU aearoely be perosptible« 



Bheep vs. Oattle. 

Mn. EniTon:— Will you please allow a prac- 
tical farmer to ocenpy a small spaoe in your 
excellent paper, the Wis. FAaMBn, on the above 
subject, and first let me say that if the farmers 
themselves would spend a few of their leisure 
moments in writing for their paper, at such 
times as they may think they have anything ef 
general interest to oommunioate, they, as a 
class, would receive more benefit from its con- 
tents. For it is from the praetioal as well as 
from the scientific, that we can mutnally benefit 
each other by eemparing ideas and experiences. 
Now let me ask, how many farmers there are 
in our own Wisconsin, that have, aromnd their 
bams or sheds, double the number of sembs of 
oattle than they are able to furnish with even 
a limited supply of marsh hay. Erery epear 
the poor man can rake and scrape, and all his 
coarse fodder, must go into these scrubs to 
keep them alive through the winter, and to 
what benefit hi these hard times, or in fact 
almost any times ; they are worth rery little, if 
any more, on the first day of June than they- 
were on the first of October. Ask them where 
and how they prooare their weaciag apparel, 
the woolen garments for themselves and fami- 
ly. The answer wiU almost invariably be, 
*< Buy them at the store and rely on the ocm- 
ing wheat crop for the money to pay for them 
with." 

Now if these persons would procure a few 
good sheep, in place of the unnecessary portion 
of their profitless cattle, not more than they 
could profitably feed and oomfortahly shelter, 
it appears to me their condition and prospects 
for a confortable livelihood would be greatly 
improved thereby, to say the least. Now there 
are profits in keeping a reasonable number of 
sheep. At any rate the wool brings a pnoe, and 
generally a good one, in cash each year. Tou 
are not compelled to wait from three to five 
years to torn your ateck isto money, and then 
as to the amount finally reoeived there is this 
dlfferenoe, the cattle will probably bring a 
part, and in most localities in this Stale, a 
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small part of their coat in the end ; bat a good 
ewe sheep, if she brings a lamb in the spring, 
and wool sells at an arerage price, will pay 
her keeping through the winter and the greater 
part, if not all her first cost, in the falL And 
then I belieye it is admitted by all intelligent 
farmers, that the manure made bj sheep is su- 
perior to that of cattle or horses. The time 
will surely come, and that quickly, when unless 
we get sheep and grass upon our ridges here 
in Wisconsin, such a thing as raising wheat or 
any other grain, will be up kiU bu$in€t$. 

Furthermore, I think that if we would raise 
in this State anywhere near the amount of 
wool that it is our interest as fSsrmers to do, 
manufacturers would grow up among us, and 
we should thus be sared the cost of transport- 
ing a great part at least of our products to the 
eastern States, and our cloth and the greater 
portion of our farming tools from the east 

here. Gno. H. AxtAun. 

DiKmu, Dodge Go^ Wis. 



The Vamar'B Heeds. 
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Many farmers who now hare not a single 
sheep, are looking forward to the time when a 
sms^ flock, at least, will grace their yards and 
their pastures. For their benefit let the expe- 
rience sheepmaster speak out. There is a 
question about the beet breed* For a small 
flock, say of fifty or less, perhaps the coarse 
wools will pay best, especially near a good 
meat market. For larger flocks, the fine wools 
do better. Indeed, some claim that fine wools 
pay better in all cases. But at any rate, to 
keep any sheep, the right kind of accommoda- 
tions are needed, both in summer and winter. 
To have these, one must learn f^om his own 
judgment and experience, or from another's. 

If one decides upon hsTing sheep, he needs 
to begin with good ones. A mongrel is not 
worth baring. It is not erery animal that has 
wool and can bleat that should be called a 
sheep, no more than erery anim&l that is put 
in harness is called a horse. Step into the 
yard with a hundred sheep and what do you 
see ? There is the long legged, spry jumper, 
ready to leave the first chance that offers. — 
Such a sheep, nobody would select. Those 
small headed, long necked, uneasy ones that 
huddle away in the corner, are not to be taken. 
But right here» almost in reach, are a few that 
fill the eye. They possess ftdl, broad heads, 
honest faces, mild eyes, and features generally 
intei^sting. They look about with a kind of 
satisfied expression, and almost say, <*Iam 



content, and will do my best for the kindness 
bestowed upon me." The neck is short and 
thick, set well up on the shoulders, carrying 
the head plump aboye the line of the back. — 
There is no weaehmff look in such a sheep. The 
neck up, there is roem for a ftill, deep and 
wide chest, which gives room for large neart 
and lungs. The fore legs of such a sheep 
stand apart, unlike the weak, narrow-chested, 
whose legs are so near together that one might 
easily mistake the two for one. The body 
should be round and plump—a real wool-rack, 
with the wool outside. To shed rain best, the 
rump should be yery sloping, reminding one of 
a shed with one roof. But for beauty and 
health and profit, not to mention the future 
progeny, the "slant-roof" should be discarded. 
In fine, a prompt looking, short legged, nlump 
formed, quiet sheep is the one for cnoice. 
Such sheep are not always to be found, at a 
low price, but they are the sheep most to be 
desired. 

The wool is a matter to be particularly con- 
sidered. Grasp the wool with the hand, on the 
sides, belly and fiank, to decide if the fleece 
be thick or thin. If the wool does not yield 
readily at a firm grasp, the fleece will be heayy. 
Be sure the thickness extends oyer the belly 
and down the legs. Examine yery closely the 
flanks, to see if wool of nearly the same qual- 
ity covers them as is found on the sides and 
back. If it is long and shaggy, let the sheep 
run. Also, if there are long hairs protruding 
beyond the wool, look for better ones. Manu- 
facturers never like a mixture of hair in their 
wool — they prefer cotton. 

The age of sheep is another consideration. 
This the buyer must judge of himself. Most 
fhrmers appear to detest old sheep, and get rid 
of them at all haiards. Old sheep an not to 
be deapised. We speak a word in their behalf. 
We enter here a plea for the good old sheep. 
She is not to be discarded beoause toothless. 
In fine, many of them would be far. better off 
without them. Many a mother-sheep might be 
saved for years of usefulness, and from the 
fate of the " scamp," did the flock-master but 
practice a little dentistry, and take away the 
loose old teeth. They often summer aawell as 
any, and will winter as weU by baring grain 
and roots. We speak of what we know upon 
the subject. Out of eight old <<scampe" t^en 
from A large flock of fine-wooled sheep, with 
the ofejeot of making feed of them for hens, 
six were spared for an experiment. With bones 
almost sticidng through their skins and with 
strength hardly suflloient to hop over a feed 
trou|^ eight inches high, they were put into a 
pen and fed with six quarts of flat-tumips per 
day, and good hay. In six weeks <nie was fit 
to kill for fair mutton, and the rest were spry 
and doing weU. A fhrmer got them at idne 
shillings per head, and caHs them cheap. Had 
they been butohered whin taken from the flook, 
their pelts would have brought only aoventy- 
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fiTf cents per hesd, And tke earcasies would 
only pay A>r killing. 

Look ttfter the good old $h€^ — thej bring tke 
beet Inmbe ef the iloek. Examine them and 
pull out the teeth that will trouble them about 
feeding in summer. For erery old sheep raise 
two bushels of turnips, and no longer sell for 
fifty or sixty cents what is worth one dollar. 
Drovers will not like this adTicCt but they must 
wait a little longer. They often get the dollar 
the farmer ought to have, but they must be 
considered a necessary nuisance.*— iV^. iT. t/bur- 
fuU of Afirieultun. 

Hon Bistemptr in Cattle. 

I hereby send yon a receipt to cure horn 
distemper which I obtained of a German far- 
rier at the east, it will do him no harm now, I 
am so far away, if our good farmers of Wis- 
consin should learn the art which I have never 
known to fail ; Take three table epoonftills of 
ground pepper, three do. of spice, three do. of 
ginger, one handfull of white ends of hen 
dung, four hen eggs, mix well together, then 
mix in flour (rye flour is the best,) till the 
whole becomes hard, cut the same into three 
pills, give one each morning, at the same time 
pour some spirits turpentine on the head be- 
tween the horns. 

To administer the pills, let one take the crea- 
ture by the horn and nose, and another draw 
the tongue out of the month to one side, then 
with the other hand push the pill over the 
roots of the tongue, and it will at once go 
down. 

The horns should never be bored, as it lets 
in air, which wiU be a great injury. In jevere 
cases this dose may need to be repeated. • 

The above is good for relax in cattle when 
caused by overflow of the gall. But for cows 
which have the scours after having their calf, 
(as many do,) the following remedy is the best: 
Take two quarts of wheat flour put in a stout 
cloth sowed up tight, boll the same for two or 
three hours when it will become a hard, dry 
oake, shave up the same fine, mix with slop. 
Make of the above four or five parts to be fed 
twice a day, sometimes it needs to be cont^iuod 
four or five days, but not oftener. 

I thought when I commenced I would finish 
my sheet, but it might be labor lost, so I will 
wait and see how yon like this. 



Here I want to suggest a thought. There 
are so many who write for the FABMnn who 
advise the fhrmers in different directions who 
have selfish ends in view, that it sometimes 
makes a clash. I believe if the farmers would 
be interested, and give us honest, unselfish 
facts, we would make greater progress. Plsase 
give an Editorial on this subject. 

If you consider any of this as worthy your 
columns, you are welcome to them, and more, 
perhaps, some other time, when my head gets 
clearer. Tours, &c., R. BIaoombsb. 

La PftAXBU, Wit. 



WorklBf Bulls. 

The Homestead publishes our article on this 
subject, prefacing it with tht following re- 
marks: 

'*The practice of having bulls < broken' to 
lead by a ring in the nose, and to behave well 
held at arms length with a stout ash stiok 
caught into said ring, and under the restrain- 
ing influence of a cudgel or heavy whip, is not 
to be approved in these days of animal subju- 
gation. A buU*s nervous organization is not 
se high-strung as that of a horse. He is more 
easily conquered, if by any means he can be 
thoroughly controlled; but the conquest does 
not lastr^is affections and coniMenoe sore not 
so strong, and he may prove treaeheroms any 
day. It becomes, then, an important thing to 
keep the upper hand all the time— to keep him 
always in the thoroughly servile position-^ 
literallv to subjugate— put him eub jugwm, and 
keep lum under the yoke. The Maine Farmer^e 
experience is in point, and we quote it, first, 
however, commending the use of the forehmd- 
ffoke^ a slightly cnrved, strong piece of wood 
passing across the forehead and strapped to 
the horns ; a pad eqtialises the pressure, and 
chain traces are attached to the projeoting 
ends. It is the natural way for a bull to draw, 
and the loads he will draw thus harnessed are 
immense. The drawing is really poshed with 
the head, just as when two steers push in their 
locked-horn battles." 

We have seen oxen in Canada yoked togeth- 
er by pieces of plank or scantling across their 
foreheads by straps around their horns. We 
did not like the method very well, but as a 
single harness for a bull, we are not certain it 
isn't better than a crooked yoke. We are 
bound to try it some time. 



SmEBP-SHTBARiNa. — The Ohio Farmer advises 
wooUgrowers not to wash their sheep, but to 
shear the wool without being washed, and sell 
it in that condition. Manufacturers prefer un- 
washed wool* because much of that which is 
washed on the animal is injured by the ope- 
ration. 
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FMdlnf tb«Faim Han*. 

W. G. CampMl, of Garrard eonnty, Ky., in 
the LouUvUU Joumml^ makes the following ob* 
BerratioziB on the feeding of farm horses : — 
'* In ascertaining the most economical mode of 
feeding the farm horse, we will premise that 
that food which is procared with the smallest 
amount of labor and capital, and adds most to 
the strength, health and condiilion of the horse, 
is the most economical. If the horse be kept 
in actual seryice and labor, cut oats and corn 
in the cob, with hay, constitute a cheap, healthy, 
and strengthening food, and I hare no doubt is 
the most economical method of feeding ordi- 
narily. Oats should always be cut up — cut for 
the horse to the band, and you will leave a por- 
tion in fine condition to be fed to cattle. Three 
bundles thus cut oonsiiinte a good feed, with 
eight ears of com, and hay ; and if hay is not 
convenient, by letting the horse run out at 
night and pick grass, or such rough fodder as 
is fed to cattle, he will keep in fine flesh and 
extra condition. The low price of horse feed 
would not pay for labor bestowed upon it, un- 
less it be in time of great scarcity of food. — 
The food of horses, howerer, should be varied, 
so as to prevent cloying, but oats are extremely 
agreeable to the horse, and he rarely, if ever, 
eloys vpon them. Cut straw of oats, wheat, or 
rye, made wet, and rye meal mixed with it by 
pouring in the meal and constantly stirring 
&ie straw, tnakes a fine feed as an alterative, 
but should mot be fsd fireely to any breeding 
animal. Such feed aets i&nely upon the bowels 
and skin, and may be used to advantage in all 
eases of costiveness. But one of the jneet 
palatable and healthy feeds for the horse, espe- 
cially if he be failing in his appetite, is a small 
quantity of shelled oats, say a quart fbr a 
horse in delicate health, or a gallon for a herse 
inclined to costive habits, placed in a pail, with 
warm water poured over them, (or it may be 
boiling,) and snifsred to stand and absorb the 
water, and giro when oool. Take care to pour 
on only so much water as to wet the oats mod- 
erately. Any horse that will eat at all will eat 
it. Its aotion upon the bowels will be fine, 
which will be told by the sleek and healthy ap- 
pearance of the hair." 



er more on poor pasture ; it oan soaraaly be 
too poor, otherwise inflamed udders, or gariEet, 
will ensue. Many of them should be milked 
for a day or two. After the lapse of a week 
or two, tlM ewes should be plaoed on a rieh 

pasture, to put them in good oondition. 

» — 

Small Borses. 



Wbavxiio Lambs. — Lambs should be weaned 
when.about four months old. Remove the ewes 
and luibs so far apart that they cannot hsu* 
each other bleat. The lambs should be placed 
on better pasture than that to which they had 
been accustomed, in order to compensate for 
the loss of milk ; but it must not be too luxu- 
riant, or they will over^gorge themselves, and 
acute diseases will follow. They should be 
trained to eat salt before weaning. Put one or 
two tame sheep with the lambs, to subdue their 
wUdness ; teach them to eat salt, sad aid in 
conducting them from field to field. After 
weaning, the ewes should be kept for a week 



It is a common remark in New England, that 
while the horses bred there possess almost all 
the requisite qualities for general purposes, 
except size, they are too small. This is quite 
true, they are too small generally except for 
light quick work. The exceptions to this rule 
almost always lack the sprightliness, activity, 
strength and bottom to mi&e them valuable 
either for the farm or the road. And we often 
see a nine-hundred-pound horse that will pull 
more at a load, and perform eren heary vrork, 
with less fatigue, than your eleven-or-twelve- 
hundred horse. Why is this? It is simply 
and solely for vrant of care in t&eir breeding. 
It is said that *' like l>eget8 like,'* and it n*y 
be and often is true in the human species, while 
it is quite untrue in the animal With thor- 
oughbreds like does beget like, while in the 
dung-hill it is altogether a matter of chaiiee, 
as every Intelligent breeder knows. While 
New England has undoubtedly the best breeds 
of horses raised in this country, less attention 
has been paid to and is known about the sci- 
ence of breedififf than in some other parts of 
the country, and for the very good reason that 
every farmer there pursues all the differait 
branches of agriculture— either one of which, 
at the south and west is considered sufficient 
for one man. We look forward, however, to 
the time when in New England more atlentioti 
will be paid to the science of breeding horses, 
and anticipate the most happy results. 

The Morgan horses of New England, whUe 
they possess all the other desirable qualities, 
are too small ; and it has seemed to iis that 
this under-size is the result of carelessness on 
the part of the breeder. The eolt when taken 
ftrom the mother at four moaths old, is gener- 
ally turned upon some barren field at a season 
when grass grows but slowly, and is expected 
to get his living in his own way, without muoh 
care or attention. He almost always stops 
growing and falls away in flesh, and comes to 
the bam at the commencement of winter with 
scarcely strength enough left to stand up. — 
Through the winter he runs in the yard with 
stronger animals and takes his chance at such 
hay, straw and com fodder as is thrown them, 
with but an imperfect shelter from the cold and 
driving of the season, and comes out in the 
spring covered with vermin, perhaps weak, and 
weighing scarcely more than when taken f^m 
the mother six or eight months before. From 
the time the colt is taken f^om the dam until 
the following grass season, he should have 
special care and be kept growing and in ftiU 
strength, when ha is better aUe to shirk for 
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himself through the nunmer. Indeed at no 
timoi until fully grown, should the growth of 
colts be Oheoked Or stopped for want of good 
oare, ckan wholesome feed and enongh of it, 
pure water, good warm and well Tentilated 
stables, and plenty of exercise. If these rules 
were obserred by onr New England fhrmers, 
we akouid not hear the eommoa oomplaint that 
their horses are too small for general purposes. 
— American Slock Journal, 



THE POULTERER. 

intalityofEggs. 

Eggs for hatching should be as fresh as pos- 
sible. Some say they should not be oyer two 
weeks old — about the time it takes a hen to 
lay a oluteh of eggs. It is no easy matter, in 
fact it is impossible, to fix upon any precise 
period when the Tltal principle in the egg is 
destroyed, trnfi^ It Tartes from the first, accord- 
ing to the Tigor of t]\e parents of the enclosed 
embryo and the mode of preserving the eggs. 
A safe rule, however, is to secure fresh eggs.— 
Those who are anzions to seeore a Talvable 
variety, one chicken of which would be worth 
a whole brood of ordinary or common sorts, 
will rvok all risks ; after seven or eight weeks 
their ehanoe is not antirelv gone ; some of the 
chicks will be found dead m the shell, but those 
that are hatched, if they survive the first forty- 
eight hours— the great difficulty—- are after- 
wards no more weakly nor troablesome than 
others. 

Whether for hatching or eating. It is advisa- 
ble to collect the eggs every a(tenie9n daily. 
They should be shaken as little as possible, for 
fear of rupturing the ligaments and mixing 
the aUmmen with the yolk ; in the meantime 
air should be excluded ttom the eggs as muoh 
as possible. They should be carefully packed 
in oats, bran, cut straw, or any other dry, soft 
substance. It is best to set th«tt on end, and 
not suffer them to lay and roll on the side. Set 
them into a moderately cool, dry room of even 
temperature. A oareftil observance of the fore- 
going rales may save many from disappoint- 
ments in rearing some of the choicest varieties 
of fowls. 

We have before said eggs for hatching should 
be as fr«sh as possible, and if early in the sea- 
son, care should be token that they do not get 
chilled or frozen, as that would destroy their 
vitality ; as seon as laid they could be marked 
with a pencil to know their age and stock. 

The last week in March or first in April will 
be. a good time to set your hens, and the pullets, 
if well fed frt>m these ehitohes^ will lay through 
the following winter. Select the eggs of good 
laying hens, of good shape, and of regular 
site ; by this means you may much improve 
your stock« Some who are very partienlar in 
these matters will only put eggs from one fowl 



under %> sttttng hen» in order that no mistake 
may aride as to the identity of the chicks. In 
raising game fowls this, of course, will be a 
very isaportaatnile; aadaa ikO mifte bird is 
the object desired in this stock, observe eggs of 
a good shape, that are longest and sharpest at 
the small end are generally found to produce 
males, but not always, while the round and 
large ended ones produce femsles. Last year 
in a dutch of thirteen long pointed e^g^s there 
were ten cocks and one pullet hatched. 

Many persons are foiled in raising chickens 
for want of a little attention to them. It is an 
old bat true rxiom, that <*a thing worth doing 
at all is worth doing well," and tliis will apply 
to the rearing of chickens as well as to other 
matters. Convenient nests should be provided 
for the hens to lay and hatch in. They ahould 
be secured in sheltered places and filled with 
cut straw, hay or some soft substance. Old 
nests or boxes should be cleaned — scakled with 
boiling lime water, and the bedding removed 
and replaced with fresh. A good hen will 
cover fifteen of her own sized egg^, but some 
think thirteen a sufficient number, and there 
are others who give the preference to eleven ; 
we think the medium the most successftd. 

Plaoe all the eggs, whether eleven or thir- 
teen, under the hen at once, and mark with 
chalk or pencil, in a conspicuous place on the 
box, a date twenty-one days advance—the time 
occupied in hatching.—^. N.Bbmmt, in Coun- 
try OentUman, 



Cvu von Qapbs is Ckicxuis. — ^I have tried 
the following plan, and found it a certain cure 
for gapes in chickens. Take a medium sized 
breom splint, and with a sharp knife make two 
or three barbs near the large end. Open the 
mouth of the chicken, having its neck drawn 
straight, and, as the wind-pipe is opened for 
breath, put in the instrnment, and running it 
careftilly down the full length of the wind-pipe, 
turn it around and draw it up, when one or 
more small red worms, an inch in length, will 
be found caught in the barbs. I have taken 
out four worms at one insertion. Two or 
three operations are often necessary, but if 
fsithfrdly performed, the remedy is sure. — 
American AgriculiuruU 



LiCB IN PovLTAT HOUSE. — Limowash the in- 
side of your poultry house, using lime fresh 
from the kiln, and mixing a handftil of flowers 
of sulphur in every bucketful of the limewash. 
To prevent the occurrence of vermin, the floor 
of tne roosting-house should be covered some 
inches deep with sand, the droppings raked oft 
every morning, and the sides of the house 
whitewashed as above directed, at least twice 
annually. The nests in the laying house 
should be frequently renewed, and the whole 
interior of that house similarly limewashed. 




THE BEE KEEPER. 
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OV COMMOM BBBS. 

The term common bees, working bees, or 
mules, will api^ly to ftU the others ih the swarm, 
ezoepting the queen and the drones ; because 
thej form the mass of the community, and do 
the labor, by laying in stores for the hire, and 
nourishing the brood, and are neutual im their 
propagation. Much curious hypothesis has ap- 
peared amongst Apiarians, upon the order and 
regularity in apportioning the employments 
and tasks of labor in the community ; but this 
is now generally exploded, and each bee is left 
to the gOTemment of his own instinct, in ap- 
portioning and performing his several duties. 

The whole field of nature abounds with in- 
explicable mysteries of proTidence; and the 
bee, by her wonderAil sagacity, has unlocked 
one of those mysteries, by extracting honey 
from plants and flowers, and oonYerting it to 
the support of herself, and the use of man ; 
but how this honey is produced in the opera- 
tions of nature, in the growth of the plants, 
and how the bee extracts it in exclusion to the 
other juices of the same plants, is all inexpli- 
cable to us, and is one, amongst the millions of 
nature's works, to show how little of nature 
man can know. 

In regard to the physical description of the 
bee, the most remarkable parts of it are the 
head, the breast, and the belly. On the form- 
er are observed two wonderful eyes placed in 
the side, two antennae, two hard teeth, or Jaws, 
which play, on opening and shutting, Arom the 
left to the right. These teeth enable it to col- 
lect the wax, to knead it, to construct the cells, 
and to remove from the hive every obnoxious 
thing. Below these teeth we observe a probos- 
cis, which has the appearance of a thick, fleshy 
substance, of a very shining chestnut color. — 
This substance is divided into two parts very 
supple at the end, and it is only seen at its Aill 
length when the bee is employed in collecting 
honey in water. If the teeth be separated, we 
observe at the oriftee of the proboscis an open- 



ing, which is the mouth, and above it a flesh j* 
substance which is the tongue ; their use will 
be explained in the sequel. The breast is at- 
tached to the head by a very short neck ; ift 
carries four wings upon it, the two last are 
longer than the two first. It has six feet, on 
the two hinder of which are two triangular 
cavities, in which the bee, by degrees, collects 
the farina Arom the plants. At the extremity 
of the SIX feet, are two sorts of fangs, with 
which the bees attach themselves to the sides 
of the hives, and to each other. From the 
middle of these fangs, on the four hinder legs, 
project four bushy substances, the use of which 
are to collect the dust of the flowers, attached 
to the hairs of their body, and are of the same 
use as hands. The body, properly called, is 
united to the breast by a species of thread, and 
is composed of six scaly rings. The whole 
body of the bee appears, even to the naked eye, 
to be well clothed. Age makes a little differ- 
ence with them in point of color ; those of the 
present year are browD, and have greyish hairs ; 
those of the preceding year^ have reddish hair, 
and the scales less brown, rather inclining to a 
black. Their wings are often torn and IHnged 
at the ends, occasioned by their former flights. 
On the wings and on the breast, are observed 
small orifices, or pores, !n the shape of a mouth, 
by which the bee respires, these are the lungs 
of the body, (technically called stysmates;) 
this part, which is of a wonderftil construction, 
is both eonunon to the bee, and all other in- 
sects. The interior of the body consists of 
four parts ; the intestines, the honey-bag, the 
venom vessel, and the sting. The hon^-bag 
is as large as a pea, when it is filled ; transpa- 
rent as crystal, and is the store-house of the 
bee, when collecting the honey, and which she 
transports, and lays up for the use of the 
swarm in winter, in the common stock. 

The vessel which contains the venom is at 
the root of the sting, and is conveyed with the 
wound of the sting. The sting is a sharp, bar- 
bed, hard substance, at the extremity of the 
belly, and is both the oiFensive and defensive 
weapoa of the bee. 

The bee eaidly inflicts a wotind with her 
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iting, and from its barbf 4 iutOmo, oft^ letTef 
the Bting behind, which generally proyee fatal 
to the bee. The ilisg of the bee effeet« per- 
sons Tery diiferently; some with much pain 
and injury, others with very little sensible ef- 
fect. Many remedies haye been suggested for 
the sting of the bee, but the best remedy may 
be found in extracting the sting immediately, 
and apply a little laudanum. To prevent the 
swelling arising from the sting of the bee, I 
know of no remedy more efficacious than olive 
oil. In regard to the former, it is well known 
to be a specific against the bite of the viper. 
The juice of the onion, mixed with common 
salt is also a good remedy. 

All these details ean only produce on the ra- 
tional mind a more distinct and extensive 
knowledge of that infinite intelligence, who 
has arranged the creatures of this earth, pre- 
sided at their organixation, and regulated their 
existence and configuration. There is nothing 
in nature which can so fully demonstrate to 
us, an equally wise and powerful Being. 

The insects, the most vile, are, perhaps, more 
admirable in their structure than the sun, and 

the most brilliant stars. What proportion I 
what harmony ! what correspondence in every 
part of the bee. How many combinations, ar- 
rangements, causes, effects and principles, 
which tend to the same end, and concur in the 
same design ! What exactness, what* symme- 
try in its little body, apparently contemptible, 
and so little admired by ignorant and inatten- 
tive persons ! As in the greater number o^ 
animals, so we observe in the bee, vessels with- 
out number, liquids, motions, often united in 
an Imperceptible point; all the organs of life, 
the instmments of labor, weapons to eommand 
victory when attacked, or the instruments of 
escape from a superior foe, with a thousand 
others that adorn its exterior form. Every 
thing in these insects announces that Su- 
preme Wisdom, that presided at the formation 
of a work so perfect, so indusirious, so supe- 
rior in structure and sagacity to every thing 
that art could ever produce. All this, when 
combined with the rich blessings which they 
impart to man, call for his homage, gratitude, 

admiration and love. W. H. Mo&nisoir. 

ijnLB PaAXUB, April 7, 1802. 



H. Bamet remarks : ** Bees, like other crea- 
tures, are subject to various diseases. I^ess, 
however, than some animals, on account of 
their activity, industry and frugality, and they 
no not create for themselves any artificial wants. 
Their troubles mostly come from want of care, 
and ignorance of their owners. Colonies in a 
wild state are more free from disease. 

The most dreaded diseases are dysentery, 
constipation, and foul-brood. 

Pytenttry, — In a normal condition, bees nev- 
er void their excrement in the hive, they always 
go out for this purpose. This affection is gefi- 
erally noticed at the end of the winter, when 
they have been retained prisoners in the hive 
for one or two months, by cold or rain. In 
this condition, they have no regard for the 
clothes of those passing near them, nor for fine 
linen spread on the grass to dry, close to the 
hive. If the air of the hive is rendered un- 
wholsome by humidity, or any other cause, the 
bees, if confined, are soon attacked by dysen- 
tery. The Interior of the hive, the combs, and 
many of the bees, are covered with filth. The 
air of the hive is offensive, and the colony 
perishes. No time is to be lost in giving aid 
to a hive sinking by this disease. Reverse the 
hive to get rid of the bad air. Cut out the 
filthy combs, and cleanse the hive as much as 
possible ; allow them plenty of air, and feed 
them with a little eood honey, slightly warmed. 
Some advise to add a little salt and wine to the 
honey. In such case, the salt is of no benefit; 
as to the wine, we advise the bee-keeper to 
drink it himself, so as to gain more strength 
to give his bees better care. He will then bear 
in mind that strong colonies, with sufficient 
stores and well-protected hives, are never at- 
tacked with dysentery. It only occurs in col- 
onies lacking in stores ; in those which have 
received in cold weather inferior honey, or 
poor sugar-syrup containing too much water, 
which remaining unsealed, becomes sour and 
unwholesome ; and in those colonies lodged in 
poor hives, badly sheltered, and in a damp 
place. This disease occurs in autumn, but 
chiefly at the close of winter." 

We ono year lost several hives from this 
cause', and attributed it to having fed them late 
in the autumn, on refined sugar to much wa- 
tered ; and the oells in whioh it was stored re- 
maining unsealed, it soured. If the hives had 
been properly ventilated, much of the water 
would have evaporated, and the acidity prevent- 
ed. Since that time we have not lost a hive 
from this cause, except one which was over- 
populous, and not having sufficient ventilation, 
they became restless from over-warmth in the 
spring, while the weather was still too cold for 
them to fly ouL On examination, the hive 
contained plenty of honey where the dead bees 
were clustered, but the combs showed a want 
of ventilation ; they were damp and mouldy, 
and very filthy. Mr. Hamet describes another 
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disease which soteetlttes ftttaeks weak colonies 
in poorly protected hires — Conttipation ; which 
he attribntes to the distention of the abdomen 
by faces, during rery serere -weather; the 
liquid portion becoming absorbed or etaporat- 
ing, the bee cannot Toid the solid mass remain- 
ing. In this condition, thej will not partake 
of food offered them, and a state of stupor su« 
perrening, thej soon die. Hamet considers 
that both dysentery and constipation may be- 
come contagious in an apiary, if neglected 
until the air is affected by the odor of the dis- 
eased bees, and their excrements. This may 
pq^sibly be true where the hives are kept in 
large numbers yery near each other ; but we 
are inclined to think that the above conditions, 
and also foul-brood, are spread by bees robbing 
infected hiyes — the honey haying been tainted 
by the bad odor of the hive. Honey made in 
a red cedar or a pine box, is impregnated with 
the odor of the wood. Honey stored in mouldy 
comb is very unpleasant in flavor, but we are 
not aware that it is ii^jurious to bees. It cer- 
tainly cannot benefit them. — E. P., in BuJour, 



THE HORTICULTURIST. 



BM-Xseper's Oaleadar for Jnae. 

This is the great swarming month in all our 
Northern and Middle States. As bees keep up 
a high temperature in their hives, they are by 
no means so dependent upon the weather for 
forwardnese, as plants, and as most other in- 
sects necessarily are. I have had as early 
swarms in Northern Massachusetts, as in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia. 

If the Apiary is not carefully watched, the 
bee-keeper, after a short absence, should ex- 
amine the neighboring bushes and trees, on 
some of which he will often find a swarm clus- 
tered, preparatory to their departure for a new 
home. 

As fast as th^ surplus honey receptacles are 
filled, and the cells capped over, they should 
be removed, and empty ones put in their place. 
Careless bee-keepers often lose much, by neg- 
lecting to do this in season, thereby condemif- 
ing their colonies to a very unwilling idleness. 

The Apiarian will bear in mind, that all small 
swarms which come off late in this month, 
sho^ild be either aided, doubled, or returned to 
the mother-stock. With my hives, the issue 
of such swarms may be prevented, by remov- 
ing, in season, the supernumerary queen-cdls. 
During all the swarming season, and, indeed, 
at all other times when young queens are being 
bred, the bee-veeper must ascertain seasonably, 
that the hives which contain them, suoceed in 
securing a fertile mother. — Lanqstboth. 
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Our Horticultural Department, this 
month, will lack its usual amount of original 
communications, from the fact that our corres- 
pondents are so deeply engaged in putting in 
their garden crops, that they have no time to 
handle the pen. We trust that next month, 
the usual variety wiU appear. 



City Vegetable Oardeni . 



We have all about us in all the cities of New 
England of considerable sise, vegetable garden- 
ers, who supply a certain class of vegetables to 
the citizens, ordinarily bringing them daily to 
their doors. They supply green grocers also 
with that class of vegetables which while in 
season are found exposed in open market. These- 
men and women — for woman's labor is begin- 
ning to be regarded as an important element in 
market gardening — are deserving of great cred- 
it fbr the excellence of their productions and 
for the energy and enterprise with which they 
manage their business. 

Our market gardeners and green grocers fur- 
nish an exceedingly limited variety of vegeta- 
bles ; we can enumerate them all in a few words, 
but everybody knows what they are. Most of 
these articles deteriorate immensely — vastly 
more than most who eat them appreciate— by 
keeping a few hours. It is then not only very 
pleasant to furnish one's table from one's own 
garden, with certain delicacies whick the mark- 
et does not supply, but it is also desirable when 
it is practicable to raise those things which 
though usually to be bought in the market, are 
yet wilted or greatly deteriorated. 

In a large, warm garden, early potatoes, 
sweet cem, several varieties of cabbages, cn- 
omnbers and squashes m»y be raised, but it is 
hardly worth while to make the attempt in a 
small one, for they occupy a good deal of space, 
and may be bou^t very cheaply, in fact, for 
less than one quarter what it eeeta to raiae 
them on a small scale. 

There are certain vegetables easily enough 
rfclsed, and not occupying much room, which, 
if they are consumed in Targe quantities, it is 
not worth while to raise; such as rareripe 
onions, head lettuce, peas, stiang beans, etc., 
but which, if they are not consumed in large 
quantities, it is very desirable to have in the 
garden, especially if the housekeeper can plan 
her table to accommodate tb«ir time of eooiing 
to perfection, keeping watch of their growth. 

Yet another class are so much better, in fact 
only fit to be eaten, when pulled and brought 
fresh to the table, than if kept only a few 
hours, that no matter how small the garden, if 
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it esn b« adapted to their growth, thej ehoald 
be raised, we olaae among thete all Tarieties 
of the radish, garden <;re88, (seldom or nerer 
fonnd in market), beets, /the early ^aeano 
being one of tke best kinds), carrots, (the lit- 
Ue earlj shorthorn sngar rarieties, of whieh 
there are several haying similar characteristics 
and dietinguished bj one or more ef the adjec- 
tires we use, being the onlj.ones ilt for garden 
enltvre, and most deUcions as a table regetable 
— ^whieh (kct few Yankees appreciate), and 
perhaps we should add, peas, for thougn they 
oeenpT a good deal of space when a succession 
is desired, they are so much superior— sweeter 
and richer — ^when fresh from the garden, that 
it is quite worth while to siTe them the space, 
if possible. The only objection is that a few 
**mee8e8*' from the garden, if picked just at 
the right time, and if the sorts be good, will 
giye a distaste to the best the market affords. 

It is Tery desirable to have asparagus fresh 
cut, too, but this requires a permanent bed and 
a good deal of room for an abundant supply ; 
still it is more desirable. 

Summer squashes of dwarf habit are Tery 
couTenient, occupying little space, and the 
best crooknecks equal the large-growing kinds, 
and are Tory prolific. 

Sweet herbs are a great conrenienoe, and it 
is quite well to hare as full an assortment as 
one has space for. Parsley is a necessity, and 
others, such as sweet maijorum, summer 
saTory, sage and sweet cicely are quite oon- 
renient. 

We shall have more to say on this subject 
next week, but must stop here for fear of our 
article exceeding a readable length. As soon 
as the ground is open, dig deep, eschewing the 
spade, and using the tpading fork, and dig in 
well-rotted manure in abundance. Where you 
intend to sow radishes or turnips a sandy soil 
is best, and it should hare but little or ilo en- 
richment, though abundance of coarse, heat- 
ing manure, eight inches or a little less be- 
neath the surface, will force a rapid growth, 
and is well for early radishes when you haye 
no hot-bed.— J7(9mef^<a<f. 
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WoDHDs IN TBS Babk or Feuit Teus. — 
Whea these occur, the ragged portions of the 
bark around the edge of the wound should be 
cleanly and regularly out, when the edges ef 
the exposed portion of the wood may be coated 
with a coTering of Canada balsam. This will 
protect the barli from the oxydizing influences 
of the atmosphere, and at the same tine permit 
the new growth te occur about the edges, so as 
to prcTont further stripping of the bark. Sosss 
cnlUyators prefer the use of one ounce of gum 
shellac, dissolved in one quart of alcohol of 96 
per cent, strength. No larger portion of shel- 
lac should eyer be used, as a thick coating is 
sure to crack and peel off instead of remaining 
firm to the surface. A thin yamish of shellac 
may also be used on the ends of branches 



when f^shly trimmed. The alcohol eyaporates 
immediately, leaying a thin coating of shellac, 
which becomes dry and firmly attached to the 
wood bsfbre any exudation of sap can occur. 



WbL Isfl fihads Irsss (DssMmw.) 



You haye im>< got the *< six best/' Mr. Editor. 
The '* White Elm" is good— 4he best of any- 
grand, thrifty, and enduring. The sugar maple 
is gobdt but too symmetrical, and formal, for 
picturesque effect. Yet I would hare it, in 
moderate numbers. The sereral yarieties of 
white, red, and other Moft maples are better. 
They are hardy, thrifty, and throw, and dash, 
and ways their spray around with a freedom 
and grace that the tugat maple knows nothing 
about. I would have at least three of these 
%ofi to one of the tugar. As to the <'oaks" — 
among shade or lawn trees they are like our 
American Indians when allied to ciyilisation. 
The association kills them. The oaks, com- 
pared with most other of our natiye forest 
trees, are not hardy. They are difficult to 
transplant, and liye. They grow comparatirely 
slow, when they grow at all. They leaf out 
late, and haye little beauty in their autumnal 
garniture, which I think a great merit in all 
shade trees. Still, a few well selected oaks, 
scattered in with other trees, look well, for ya- 
riety ; but I would recommend no one to plant 
a TOW of them. The " migesty, and grandeur** 
of a full grown \Bhiit oak I concede ; but as for 
the timber, they are better grown in a forest. 
I'ye grown thousands of them, and haye them 
now, from the cane-sized sapling to those fit 
for the keel of a ship. My experience is : plant 
them very eparingly as shade trees. The '* Lin- 
den ' * — good — either the £ uropean ( ' ' TUia 
JSuropa") or the American **Bass wood." — 
They are beautiful, grand, and stately ; early 
to leaf, and late to fall ; easy to transplant, and 
thrifty to grow. The '* white ash" is a noble 
tree, but too late in leafing out, and too early 
to shed in the fkVL Still, for a yariety, I would 
haye a few, only. Like the oak, a yaluable 
timber tree, and better in the woods than else- 
where. The *<Oucumber" is a fine tree— when 
you can get it— but it is difficult to grow, and 
if in a windy position, yery apt to grow one- 
sided. Yet, one, or two tor yariety are well 
enough. Better fill up your other yarieties 
with Bireh, Willow, and Horse Chestnuts. The 
Tulip, or white- wood is a noble tree, of good 
symmetry, but a hard one to transplant and 
liye, unless reared in the nursery. I neyer yet 
saw an ayenue, or row of them, eyen in a 
white-wood country . Another thing : they will 
thriye only in a free, well drained soil. "But- 
ton-woods" are all diseased, and haye been 
throughout the United States for the past thirty 
years. I know of but one truly kBolthy one 
within miles of my heme, and I haye many on 
my own groundshl-cutting them away eyery 
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new and then for the reason of their dueased 
nnsightUness. Af to the ni^-bearing trees 
you name, be sure they irill be protected from 
the ravages of *Uhe boys," or the Texation of 
losing their fruit is more than they are worth. 
They are all hard to transplant, suocessfuUy. 
The American Chestnut is a princely tree in 
size and appearance, and we have searoely one 
more useful. The b6ech is refractory to trans- 
plant ; and the birch capricious in its choice 
of soils. A cool moist soil suits it best ; White 
Willows grow every where, and Horse Chest- 
nuts thrive in any tolerable soil, and are easy 
to transplant and live. — Am, Agriculturut. 
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jCnihroomf. 



In England the mushroom is esteemed a deli- 
cacy at any time, and in first class places 
"mushroom houses" are provided for their 
growth. Here people differ greatly about their 
desirableness for food, some being passionately 
fond of them, while others as strenuously abhor 
them. The article in its natural state, springs 
up profusely in old pastures in the fall. A 
good mushroom year, usually will happen, if 
the summer has been dry (when the spawn 
runs) followed in the fall months by plenty of 
rain, and moderately warm weather. Another 
prolific source of the right kind too, is on old 
spent hot beds. The past summer our table 
was almost constantly supplied from this 
source, besides dispensing some among friends 
who liked them. Their use is in making catsup, 
as a pickle, stewed with rich gravies, fried, &c. 

The *< mushroom spawn" is the article from 
which the mushroom is obtained as distin- 
guished from other plants obtained from seed, 
&c. This spawn exists in useable quantities, 
frequently on old hot beds manure piles, &c. ; 
and is manufactured into what are termed 
bricks, expressly for propagation by garden- 
ers. These bricks, if properly impregnated 
and afterwards kept dry, will last an indefinite 
time, and yet retain their value. 

With these bricks then, the after treatment 
consists in merely, preparing a suitable medi- 
um for the mushrooms to grow in. This may 
be the vinery border, in boxes under the green 
house stage, or even in a cellar ; for light is 
not absolutely necessary, to this crop; they 
naturally grow in the night time only. The 
usual time to make the bed is in the fall, but 
with skill and proper place, they may be ob- 
tained all the year round. If for summer use, 
a cool place must be selected and a thin bed 
prepared ; but if for fall and winter, a warmer 
position and deeper bed is desirable. The ma- 
teTifl required is short, fresh horse manure ; 
the more droppings the better. They should 
not be allowea to heat dry before using ; in fact 
they are best, if not allowed to heat at all, but 
collected and dried by exposure to the atmos- 
phere. When ready to make the bed, shake 
up the droppings and make all moist, but not 



saturate with too much water; build a bed 
very firm ; if in fall, two feet deep, of this ma- 
terial. It cannot be too fiirm. After the 
strongest fermentation has passed off, and it 
feels comfortably warm U> the hand, break up 
the spawn into pieces, one or two inches square; 
these pieces are then set into the bed every six 
inches, using the hand to do it, by lifting suf- 
ficient manure up to cover them with ; after all 
is spawned, pat all over with the spade ; then 
cover with two or three inches of soil which 
should be made quite fine, and beat down per- 
fectly smooth ^nd hard, watering to assist the 
process of smoothing. The bed is now to be 
covered with straw, which may be increased 
or added to, as the heat increases or declines. 
— ^Edoab SAifDXBS, in Prairie Farmer, 



Peas ameag Potatoes. 

Most persons are fond of green peas ; but a 
great many, even among farmers* do not have 
half as many as their families would use with 
advantage to their health and good-nature. — 
They are often planted in the garden, on a 
rather light and dry soil, and after one or two 
sparing messes have been gathered, the \m- 
welcome intelligence comes to the family, that 
there are no more green peae I 

In order to have a succession of this deli- 
cious vegetable upon the table, different varie- 
ties must be used, and planted at different 
times, and if the soil is not a moist one, they 
should- be planted deep — say three or four inch- 
es — and after they are fairly up an inch or 
two, mulched with some substance that will 
check evaporation from the soil directly above 
them. 

For later use there is a better mode than 
this, viz., — Put a single pea into the potato hill 
at the time of planting the. latter, over a por- 
tion of the field. A week later, go over anoth- 
er portion of the field in the same way, and so 
on for three or four weeks. In this manner 
the table may be plentifully supplied with de- 
licious peas as long as they are desired, and at 
a cost too trifling for consideration. 

The potato plant is a protector to the young 
pea, and when the latter has increased in stat- 
ure, it still lends its friendly Kid by allowing 
the pea vine to ding to it with its little ten- 
drils, and thus sustains it against storm and 
wind by its superior vigor and strength. 

It is much more pleasant to '*pick peas" 
among the potatoes than when- they run up 
among brush. The objection that it is too far 
to go to the potato field is not an in^lipersble 
one. It is n^t so much of a trial as it is to go 
without the peas, especially to those who are 
really fond of them ! — If. E, Farmer. 



Abdalaiva, (Egyptian melon). — The past 
season was our first experiment with this new 
and very peculiar fruit, and we were highly 
gratified with the results. The fruit attains 
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from twelye to fifteen inches in length ; cir- 
camference, at the base, thirteen to twenty 
inches ; taperins gradually to a point at the 
apex, with fluted Unes the whole length ; skin, 
dark rnaset, interspersed with white blotches ; 
flesh, bright orange color, of very flne texture; 
and for pies we find them equal to the cele- 
brated ** Honolulu Nectarine Squash/' They 
require the same culture as the <' Japan Apple- 
pie Melon," which I hare grown with good 
success for seyeral years past. They require a 
rich soil ; plant early, in hills ten feet apart 
each way, and let only two plants remain in 
each hill. The Japan melon is a long keeper ; 
I hare one at this present time, (Dec. 18) that 
was grown by me in 1869, which is now as 
sound and fresh as when picked fr^m the Tines. 
We yalue them highly for pies, preserves, and 
sauce. — ^L. Nobsis, in Momettead. 
. ♦ 

Xulohing Hewly Planted Ttees. 

Webster defines mulch as <*half rotten 
straw." The term is applied by Horticultu- 
rists to a Gorering of any description spread 
upon the surface of the ground, oTor the roots 
of trees, as straw manure, half decayed corn 
stalks, the scrapings of the wood pile, leaves or 
the like ; we prefer corn stalks. 

The mulch should be spread on the surface, 
a little beyond the extent of the roots, say for 
two or three feet from the base of the tree, and 
to the deptli or thickness of three or four 
inches, and not as is too often the case where 
mulching is attempted, thrown close about the 
foot of the tree. 

The best time to mulch is immediately after 
planting, and should be considered a part of 
the process of planting. 

Trees well planted, promptly and carefViIly 
mulched, are almost insured from the dangers 
of summer drouth. The need of watering, a 
very doubtful practice at best, as usually done, 
is thus avoided. 

When mulching has been neglected, until the 
surface has become dry and hard, remove a 
little of the surface soil and give a copious 
watering. After It has settled, make the earth, 
first removed, fine and return, then apply the 
mulch. 

Fine loose earth is also an excellent mulch, 
and where the unsightliness of litter is an ob- 
jection, may be used and will be found equally 
efficacious. We name this method with some 



hesitation, because where it is adopted there 
is danger that the frequent stirring i^hich is 
necessary in order to keep the soil loose, will 
be neglected during the pressing work of early 
and mid-summer. The suHkee should be stif- 
red as often as once or. twice a week untn the 
last of August, better if it were done early 
every meming. The muloh should' remain on 
through winter to be forked under in tlie spring, 
it will be well if its plac6 is again supplied 
with fresh material. 

Litter about trees attracts mice which are 
apt to girdle them during winter; Co guard 
against this, late in autumn raise a mound of 
earth a foot high about the base of the tree. 
Besides keeping oflT the mice, this will afford 
support to the newly planted tree. 

For years past we have practiced throwing 

this mound around all our orchard trees in 

autumn, removing it again in early spring. 

A. G. Hakford. 
Columbus, Ohio. 



Bevsn Short Boles fer TraasplaiLtiBg B^ergreens. 

Plant evergreens ; it is not yet too late. In- 
deed, it is just Uie time in this latitude. The 
sap is circulating, the buds have burst and the 
new growth commenced. A thousand experi- 
ments have proved this state of the plant to be 
the most favorable for removing in the spring. 

Observe a few things : 

Fint, That you select a good tree. Be sure 
that aU the roots and rootlets were taken up 
with it, covered immediately to keep them from 
the air, and kept moist to the hour of resetting. 
The plant should have been of thrifty growth 
in years past — broad at the base, tapering 
gracefully to the top. The smaller it is the 
greater its chance for life, with a given amount 
of care. 

Second, Transplant it right. Here is the 
rule. Don't set your stupid hole-digger at it. 
A tree is a thing of life. 

Third. Remove the moss packing from the 
roots, prune off those that were iigured in dig- 
ging up. Dip the roots in a '* grout," as the 
nurserymen call it. It consists of equal parts 
of clay or loam and cow-stable maniure, with 
water added, to reduce the mixture to the con- 
sistency of cream. Let this dry on, then plant 
with your own hands. 

Fourth, Have the hole large — ^not deep. Sift 
in the fine earth about the roots — press it clos^ 
ly to them with your fingers, following each 
fibre out by itself. If you can get it, work in 
some finely rotted chip dirt ; it makes the very 
best food for young evergreens. 
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WiUi this treatment your tree o«ght to live ; 
bnt it may not. 

Jfyth, Bhoald the weather come on hot the 
Boorohing son will be yery likely to cause an 
excessiTe evaporation of the sap of the plant 
fh)m its thousand leaves and its smooth trunk, 
aad at the same time dry the moisture from 
the ground in which it stands. Then it must 
die. 

To prevent this, protect the trunk by wrap- 
ping a straw rope around it and keeping it 
moist. Or, if the plant be small, envelope the 
whole in straw during such time of heat and 
drouth, till fall. And always lay some flat 
stones, or bricks, or pieces of boards, or a 
mulch of half rotted straw several inches thick 
over the roots, and extending out a foot or two 
beyond them. 

Sixth. If you would not be annoyed and 
disheartened by failure, avoid tree-peddlers 
whom you know nothing about, and who only 
want to know you long enough to get your 
money. Go to an honest nursery man near 
you. (There are several of this sort in the 
West ) Pay him his price for his best trees and 
a trifle extra for extra work in grouting and 
packing. 

Seventh, Finally, let your children help you. 
Tour boys will be more of men for knowing 
how to cultivate and superintend their own 
grounds. Tour daughters will hold rustic 
wealth in higher esteem after they have lent a 
hand in producing it. They will be delighted 
to help you — and they tnll help unless your 
own surly nature drives them off. Give each 
one his choice of trees and let it be his to care 
for. 

The humblest «ot is beautifUl in summer when 
embowered in trees. It seems winning and 
cozy and warm in winter when surrounded by 
evergreens. — Thurston, in Chicago Journal. 



Planting Flower Seeds. 

The following seasonable hints are extracted 

from a late number of the Rural New Yorker^ 

and if the advice is followed by our friends, 

they will not fail to have an abundance of 

flowers : 

"Seeds should not be sown in the open 
ground in this climate until about the tenth of 
May, and even later will answer. To this, 
however, there are some exceptions. Lark 
spurs. Poppies, Sweet Peas, and a few other 
very hardy varieties, should be in the ground 
as early as possible. A fine day or two often 
tempts persons to sow their seed too early, and 
when cold rains and even late frosts follow, 
the greater part are destroyed. It is useless 
to plant tender seeds in the open ground until 
the weather becomes settled. In fact, there is 
very little advantage in starting things early, 
as our summers are sufficiently long to allow 
time for the full maturity of most of our an- 



nuals ; and for perennial and biennial plants 
we have always found the best course to be to 
sow the seed in the open ground about the first 
of June, and transplant to the border where 
they are to flower the next summer, in Sep- 
tember. This is the plan we adopt with Pico- 
tees, Carnations, Sweet Williams, Hollyhocks, 
etc. Prepare a nice mellow piece of soil for 
the seed-bed, and sow the seed in drills, the 
depth depending upon its size, covering each, 
about twice the depth of its diameter, and with 
flue earth. Be carefUl not to sow seed too 
thick. If you water, do so eferj evening in 
dry weather, never omitting a day. Unless 
this is attended to strictly, it is best not to water 
at all, as much iigury will result from irregular 
watering. Have every variety labelled, and 
remove the plants when quite young. A few 
of each variety may be left in Uie seed-bed for 
flowering, if desirable. It will make a veiy 
nice miscellaneous bed, or all may be removed, 
and the place occupied with one variety. — 
Transplant during dull weather, but not when 
the soil is very wet, unless it is quite light and 
sandy." 

SCIENCE, ART, STATISTICS. 

^ — — ■■ ■ ■ II tm,m— - ■ -I.- — -.■■-■^■^■■■■— , I ■■• 
- — I _ ~ 

The Sapsuoker, Again. 

Mb. Editor : I notice in the Prairie Farmer 
of April 5th, an anonymous attack on me ; or 
rather on a letter I wrote the Wis. Farmeb in 
March, in which I criticized a lecture deliver- 
ed by Dr. Hoy, of Racine, before the Illinois 
State Horticultural Society, in which he de- 
scribed the "Sapsucker'* and its habits, and 
advocated its destruction. I think it very 
poor policy to answer an attack of which 
the writer sneaks behind his initials, but in 
this case as something besides myself is the 
sufferer, I venture to again attempt to defend 
from ill usage <* The Sapsuoker." £. A. C, 
the correspondent of the Prairie Farmer, be- 
gins his letter to that paper by affirming that I 
am from "away daown in Bosting," probably 
he meant that to be what Artemas Ward terms 
**sarka9iical" but in this case the wit? assumes 
a lowness of character hardly in good taste in 
the defense of a scientific lecture. He then 
quotes parts of my article which he describes 
as being a big blow. This is another of his 
elegantly <'sarkastical" remarks; he then says 
that I made a 6^ mistake when I said that Dr. 
Hoy's lecture was reported in the JlUnoie 




Farmer., Vol. Tii, No. 1, p. 17 ; this assertion 
he qualifies somewhat bj stating that it was 
only partially reported in that paper, but was 
reported in full in the Prairie Farmer, Vol. ix. 
Ho. 1, p. 4 ; or rather, he says he thinki he hoe 
read it there. 

This is a remarkable argument: first he 
says I made a big metake in saying that the 
leoture was reported in the Jllinoie Farmer, 
then he says it was but partially reported there, 
and he then says he thinks he has read a full 
report of it in the Prairie Farmer. He then 
defies me to find in the report of Dr. Hoy's 
lecture, the remark that the Sapsuoker (Pieue 
tnlloaw) is iigurious to the farmer, but he says 
that the doctor would r^oice to see the (P. 
variue) and the Cedar Bird {An^elie eedrorum) 
exterminated. It seems that the {P. variue. 
Linn.) or (Sphyrapicw variue, Baird) is oalled 
the Sapsucker in some parts of the west, but 
the birds generally known by that name oyer 
the entire continent, with a yery few exceptions, 
are the Hairy Woodpecker (P. viUoeue,) of 
LinnsBUS, Wilson, Audubon, Wagler and Bona- 
parte; and the Downy Woodpecker (P. pub- 
eeeene,) of the same authors. The point that 
E. A. C. seems to stick at, is that the Sapsucker 
(Pieue variue) is ii^uriolis, but that the Sap- 
sucker (P. villoaue) is not. That one Picus 
should be furnished with a tongue calculated 
to suok the sap of trees, and that other species 
in the same genus should not haye this pecu- 
liar arrangement is simply absurd, and al- 
though I may be fighting my ovm folly and 
getting beyond my depth, I yenture to say that 
Dr. Hoy, nor E. A. C, "nor any other man," 
can produce a bird in this oountry that sucks 
the sap of trees. The correspondent of the 
Prairie Farmer finds fault with my using the 
word crop in oonneotion with the Woodpecker. 
I used it because it is generally used and would 
be best understood by the readers of an agri- 
cultural paper ; if I had expected my letter to 
haye been read by one so nicely particular and 
critical as he, I should haye said, an exami- 
nation of the proyent-triculus of this bird 
would, at almost any season of the year, reyeal 
aa assortment or collecti<m of BnpreBtids», in 



the larya and imago states. Dr. Hoy adyocates 

the destruction of the Cedar Bird. I wonder 

if be is aware that this bird is exceedingly 

fond of the caterpillars of the apple-tree moth 

{CUeioeampa Ameaicana) and the destructiye 

canker worm ; did he oyer notice how expert a 

fiy -catcher the Cedar Bird is ? 

E. A. C. says my long-winded article puts 

him in mind of the old proyerb, ** eloquence 

enough, but little wisdom.'* I,, thank him for 

the compliment to my eloquence, he was happy 

in his choice of a comparison, and judging by 

his style, he must be an exceedingly jolly 

fellow, his happiness can be explained by that 

old proverb, ''when ignorance is bliss," &o. 

He says he knows enough to post himself on 

what he writes about, perhaps his fkcilities for 

getting posted were not adequate to enable him 

to write on the present subject ; or perhaps he 

was gradually getting obliyious of matters and 

things while he was writing to the Prairie 

Farmer, and this seems to be yery likely the 

correct supposition, as his concluding remark. 

« The days of rattlesnakes and feyer and ague 

are past," seems sufficiently yague to lead one 

to remember that Illinois produces considerable 

old rye. Yours truly, . £. A. Samuels. 
Bonoir, April 17th, 1868. 

A Dkop or Watxs Imprisoned at the Cre- 
ation. — ^We were shown, at Pleasant Ridge, by 
Dr. E. F. Bouchelle, one of the most interest- 
ing geological curiosities. It consists of a 
specimen of rock of the primitiye order of 
formation, and of the pentasdral order of crys- 
talization, containing in its centre a globule of 
water moyable and yisible. The water is, if 
there be any truth in geology, one of the old- 
est drops of water in the uniyerse, far more 
ancient than the waters of the flood of Noah. 
To use the language of Dr. Bouchell, ''it is a 
drop of the great deep, when the earth was 
without form and yoid ; in other words, this 
little drop is a portion of the first water that 
was created during the six days of Genesis, and 
became entangled among the particles of the 
rock during the act or process of cry staliiation. 
The rock being primitiye, or the first of crea- 
tion, the water must also be primitiye. — Eutaw 
{Ala.) Observer. 



It is estimated that there are 587 lan- 
guages and general dialects in Europe, 937 in 
Asia, 226 in AfHca, and 1,268 in America, in 
all nearly 8,000. 
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A BTtffr Inrentioii. 



Here if Stuff to lliink of ! 



The Milwaukee Sentinel thas spe&ks of a new 
inTeniion by Cicero Comstock of that city : 

We witnessed yesterday the operation of a 
machine for ploughing or spading the earth, 
or doing both combinedi inyented and patented 
by our fellow-citiien, Cioero Comstock, Esq. 
Its operation appeared yery satisfactory. It 
was tried on ground scarcely fit for ploughing, 
but it passed oyer it, and left it pulyerized to 
the depth of some nine inches, yastly better 
for any purpose of planting or sowing than 
any plough, or any other process could do the 
work. 

The machine, which is small, comparatiyely 
light and compact, was moyed by two horses, 
as rapidly as a plough oould be moyed, and 
coyered about the space • in its moyements of 
three furrows of the plough — thus practically 
doing the work three times as fast as the plough 
and doing it better. The experiment was lim- 
ited and partial. How it might work on heay- 
ier soils, or in grayel, or among stones did not 
appear. It was manifest, howeyer, we think, 
that for the great bulk of the western lands it 
is admirably adapted, and will supersede all 
other modes of preparing the soil. 



Geological Wohdbb. — About thirty years 
ago, somebody made the discoyery that the ice 
fields of Siberia contained immense numbers 
of fossils of elephants and mastodons. Where 
they came from, or how they got there, is a 
problem which, perhaps, may neyer be soWed ; 
their existence, howeyer, was no chimera, and 
as iyory is one of the most yaluable commodi- 
ties of trade in all nations, some utilitarian 
Englishmen conceiyed the idea of turning 
these yestiges of a former epoch to a profitable 
account. Accordingly, about the year 1836, 
Thompson, Bonner & Co., a rich London firm, 
fitted out an expedition to seek for iyory in 
the Siberian ioe. Novel and incredible as it 
seemed, the expedition was crowned with com- 
plete auccess. The ships returned to England, 
richly laden with the choicest iyory ; and eyen 
to the present time, although the world knows 
little about it, the iyory market is mainly sup- 
plied from the ice fields of Siberia. 
» 

A Mode op Computing Interest. — Multiply 
any giyen number of dollars by the number of 
days of interest required, separate the right 
hand figure, and diyide by six, the result is 
the true interest for such number of days at 
six per cent. This rule is so simple and so 
true, according to all business usages, that 
eyery banker, broker, merchant and clerk 
should post it up for reference and use. There 
being no such thing as a fraction in it> there 
is scarcely any liability to error or mistake. 
By no ariUimetioal process can so desired in- 
formation be obtained with so few fi gores. 



The number of languages spoken is 3,064 
The number of men is about equal to the 
number of women. One* quarter die before 
the age of 7. One-half before the age of 17. 
To eyery 1,000 persons, one enly reaches 100 
years. To eyery 100, only 6 reach 66 years; 
and not more than 1 in 500 reaches the age of 
80 years. There are on earth 1,000,000,000 of 
inhabitants. Of these 83,833,333 die eyery 
year ; 91,824 die eyery day ; 7,780 eyery kour, 
and 60 eyery minute — or one for eyery second. 
These losses are about balanced by an equal 
number of births. The married are longer lived 
than the tingU, and aboye aU, those who ob- 
serye a sober and industrious conduct. T^ 
men liye longer than short ones. Women haye 
more chances of life preyions to the age of 60 
years than men, but fewer after. The number 
of marriages is in proportion of 76 to 100.-— 
Marriages are most frequent after the equinox- 
es — that is, during the months of June and 
December. Those bom in spring are gener^ 
ally more robust than others. Births and 
deaths are more frequent by night than by day. 
Number of men capable of bearing anna is 
calculated at one-fourth of the population. 



To Detect Explositk Coal Oil. — Many dis- 
asters haye been occasioned by the use of ex- 
plosiye coal oil. The following receipe for 
ascertaining whether the article is explosiye 
or not, may, therefore, proye usefid. Pour a 
small quantity into a saucer and bring a light- 
ed match slowly down to it. If exploeiye, the 
oil will blaze and flash up almost like powder; 
if not explosiye. It will not burn at all. The 
yery light coal and rock oils should be used 
with caution for burning in lamps, as they are 
much more yolatile, and equally as dangerous 
as the old explosiye lamp mixtures of alcohol 
and turpentine. The old burning oils which 
are now commonly used are a much lower spe- 
cific grayity than those that were in common 
use about eighteen months ago. They are 
quite cheap, clear, free from the feited smell of 
old coal oils, and not so liable to smoke. — 
Ontario Timet. 



MiKTS OF THE UNITED Statbs. — The N. H. 
Gazette tells us that the mints of the United 
States haye coined since they commenced ope- 
rations — a period of less than eeyenty years — 
the large amount of eight hundred millions of 
dollars — about one-fifth of the whole metallio 
of the world. Of this amount fiye hundred 
and twenty millions of dollars were derived 
from the mines of the United States. 



The Chinese official census of thirty 
years ago giyes the population of that empire 
at 876,682,900 ! That of Japan is estimated 
at twenty-fiye to fifty millions. 
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THE MINER. 



y.MURRISH, 



OORKKBPONPINO EDITOR. 



« I ■ ■ « 



Thib BmliMM of Xiaisg. 

The leftd mines of WisooiiBln, inelading a 
Bmftll part of Iow& and Illinois, have been 
opened since 1827 ; and daring this period of 
85 years, ^have yielded more lead ore than all 
the mines besides in the United States ; and 
for the amount of labor spent, hare unqnes- 
tionably yielded more than the lead mines of 
any other part of the world. The lead ore 
raised in these mines, including the little 
raised in Missouri, equals about one-eighth of 
the irhole quantity obtained throughout the 
world. This fact has justly plaoed this min- 
ing reckon before the world, as one of the 
greatest deposits of this metal yet known. 

But important as these deposits are, and vast 
as have been their yield, mining as a branch 
of industry, has received but little attention ; 
indeed it is not yet established as such. A 
large portion of those engaged in the mines, 
put in the labor of their hands, and the sweat 
of their face, as they would put their money 
into a lottery, or any other game of hazard, 
without any rule to guide them, or any assur- 
ance of success. On this gambling system, 
mining in Wisconsin has been thus far con- 
ducted, consequently has never been regarded 
as a legitimate, and permanent branch of in- 
dustry. 

We admit that there is more or less specula- 
tion connected with mining everywhere ; and 
the best systems of mining ever formed, are 
more or less hazardous. This grows out of the 
fact that the products of the miner are not 
like those of the mechanic, carved out of ma- 
terials that lie plentifully around him ; nor like 
those of the farmer obtained by a simple pro- 
cess of agriculture; but are obtained flrom 
deep subterraneous caverns, where nature has 
locked her wealth ; the key to which is often 
turned only by the united efforts of labor, 
capital, and intelligence. It is true, nature 
adapts herself to the simplest forms of mining, 
and to the earliest stages of society, often 



scattering her gold among the sand of the 
river, and her lead ore just beneath the soil, 
by way of inducing man to follow her steps 
into the unexplored regions below: but the 
metallic resources of the rock are often deep, 
to guide us to which we need the light of sci- 
ence and experience, and the aid of capital. 
In proportion as we possess these things, will 
the hazardous, speculative nature of mining 
disappear, and it will take its place among the 
more important branches of industry. In old 
established mining countries, where the geolo- 
gical position is understood, the nature of the 
veins well developed, and the capital necessary 
for mining purposes can be had, we find min- 
ing cared for and protected as an important 
branch of industry, in which labor in the ag- 
gregate is as richly rewarded as in any other. 
This fact has been noticed from the earliest 
antiquity, and mining has formed a branch of 
industry to the most barbarous, as well as to 
the most civilized communities. 

We can scarcely dignify with the name of 
mining, the simple operation by which the ore 
has been obtained from the surface deposits 
of the Wisconsin mines. If indeed it can be 
called mining, it must be ranked among its 
simplest forms. Hence its hazardous charac- 
ter, and the light in which it has been viewed 
as a speculative uncertain employment. But I 
would ask the thinking intelligent people of 
this State, if mining can become an important 
and permanent branch of industry, and occu- 
py an important place in political economy 
anywhere, why not in Wisconsin ? This ques- 
tion is often asked, but never very satisfactorily 
answered. A certain class will tell ns it will, 
at some future day. At present they say we 
are a young State; have but little surplus 
capital ; and what we have, finds more profit- 
able investment elsewhere. And beside this, 
the political economist affirms that nature in 
this respect must regnlate herself. It is her 
work to ac^ust the interests of, and establish 
the relation between the different species of 
industry, and we must patiently wait her time. 

But few are more ardent in their attachment 
to nature than I am ; but few would be more 
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careful to allow her olaimB. In ttudjing nat- 
ural science I never think of dictating laws to 
her, but to carefhlly read what she has written. 
In studying political economy, I would not in- 
Tade her rights ; but would collect the material 
which she has provided ; apply the principles 
which she has laid down ; and then humbly 
perform some of the duties which she has en- 
joined upon cirilisation and intelligence. — 
Much as nature has done in political economy, 
she leaves very much for man to do, and in- 
vites him to become a co-worker with her in 
collecting and establishing the principles and 
elements of prosperity. The political econo- 
mist cannot fail to see that certain species of 
industry awaits the march of cirilisation, and 
remain as though they were not, until brought 
forth by the efforts of intelligence. To this 
class mining especially belongs. And it is to 
be feared that the reason why mining is not 
ranked among the most lucrative and perma- 
nent branches of Wisconsin industry is, not 
because nature has not done her part, but be- 
cause nature waits for man to do his. 

[to u cozraunju).] 



Bayans in a Salt mnt. 



During the late meeting of the British Sci- 
entific Association at Manchester, a party of 
the scientific dons went upon a visit to the 
Marsten salt mine, at Norwich. This mine is 
said to be one of the largest and most remark- 
able in what is called the "Cheshire Salt Ba- 
sin.** The deposit of salt exists in several 
beds alternating with colored marls and gyp- 
sum. The mine is about thirteen acres in ex- 
tent, and the descent to it was made in tubs 

— five of the tavant being seated in one tub 
going down and coming up. As there were 
two hundred and fifty of the party, and some 
of them very portly gentlemen, they had a sore 
trial of their patience, the mine being three 
hundred and sixty feet deep and it takmg two 
minutes and a hafr for each cargo to go down. 
The mine was lighted up for them with three 
thousand candles ; the lights flashed firom in- 
numerable saline pencicles, and the effect was 
grand. The miners movcKl about in appear- 
ance like inhabiianta of the infernal regions, 
performing the operations of blasting the sa- 
line rocks for the edification of the dons of 
science. — Seienti/ie American, 



THE HOME. 



The little OofllB. 



BT MU. ■. L. BOSnriGK. 

*T WM a tiov, roMwood thing, 
Xbon boand, aad glittering, 
With Its Stan ot iTlTor white, 
SUver tablet, bUnk and bright, 
Downy pillowed, satin lined. 
That I, loitering, cfaaneed to And ' 

'Mid the dnit, and scent and gloom, 
Of the nndertaker*! room. 
Waiting, empty,— ah 1 fivwhom? 

Ah I what lore-watched cradle bed 
Keeps to-night the nestling head, 
Or on what soA, pillowing breast 
Is the chemb wnck at rest. 
That ere long, wlVh darkened eye. 
Sleeping to no Inllaby, 
Whitely robed, and stOl, and cold. 
Pale flowers slipping from its hold, 
Shall this dbinty conch enfnld f 

Ah I what bitter tears shall stain 
AU this satin sheet like rain. 
And what towering hopes lie hid 
'Neath this tiny-coffln Ud. 
Scarcely large enough to bear 
Little words that must be there ; 
Little words cnt deep and tme, 
Bleeding mothers' hearts aaew~ 
Sweet, pet name, and " Aoxn Two ! " 

Oh I can sorrow's hoyering plnme 
Bcnnd onr pathway cast a gloom, 
Chill and darksome as the shade 
By an Inflknt^ coffin made ! 
mm our amui an angel flies. 
And onr startled, daxsled eyes, 
Weeping ronnd its racant place, 
Cannot rise its path to trace, 
Cannot see the angel Ihoe! 

Me. Editoe : — ^I was much interests in the 
communication from <' Elsie," in the May No. 
of the Fabmxe. I am in favor of all kinds of 
economical, labor-saving machinery for both, 
men and women, and know by happy experi- 
enoe, the great satisfaction there is in sitting 
down to a good sewing machine with a ''huge 
pile" of sewing. We have a sewing machine 
in our flumily, and it really seems we could i^oi 
do without it. 

But this is not all — for we take equally as 
much satisfaction in sitting down to a good 
job of knitting — for we have a knitting ma- 
chine, and deem it to be almost indispensable 
in a farmer's family. My principal object in 
writing at this time is to introduce to the notice 
of your fair readers (and especially to Elsie,) 
this wonderful improvement — this ladies friend 
— The Family Knitting Machine. Why, Mr. 
Editor, we can knit enough in 15 minutes to 
make a long pair of stockings — can knit large 
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or small, coarse or line, and can do it up natu- 
rally, philosophically, and with dispatoh. 
'* Elsie" oaa command the money, and I want 
all the Elsie's to send a three cent stamp to 
Mr. Joseph Gonld, New Market, N. H., (who 
is agent for Aikens* Family Knitting Machine) 
for a Treatise on Knitting, stating the adran- 
tages of said machines, and then send about 
farty dollars and get the machine itself— that 
hope may be swallowed up in fhiition. The 
Ume of hand knitting will then be past — ^mother 
-will no more get asleep orer her knitting 
needles. While I am writing this, mother is 
asleep orer nothing, and oan afford to do it — 
knitting and sewing all done up. Send and 
get the machine as soon as you can, so as to 
haTe it on oxhibition at the County and State 
Fairs. Mr. Gould has the reputation of being 
an honorable man— he wants the money and 
you need the machine. 

There are three different kinds of washing 
machines manufactured in our county, all of 
which are labor saying machines, especially 
when the boys do not hare so much to do on 
Monday morning but what you can get them 
hitched on to it. In any event these machines 
sate from one-third to one-half the labor. This 
is no small item. 

Then again if people would not be so thought- 
less and shiftless in planning their houses and 
cisterns — ^but have their washing water within 
six feet of their boiler, and the pantry to ao- 
commodate both cook and dining rooms which 
would soon saTO travel enough to nearly amount 
to a trareling machine. 

Please *< Elsie," when you get your knitting, 
or any other machine, let all the readers of the 
Fakmxk know how you like it, that they may 

do likewise. Vesta. 

MoxTiciLX.0) OrMQ Co., wis. 



Kind words are looked upon like jewels 

in the breast, neyer to be forgotten, and per- 
haps to cheer, by their memory, a long, sad 
life ; while words of cruelty, or of carelessness, 
are like swords in the bosom, wounding and 
leaTiuB scars which wiU be borne to the graye 
by their yictim. Do you think there is any 
bruised heart which bears the mark of such a 
wound from you ? If there is a living one 
which you have wounded, hasten to heal it ; 
for life is short — to-morrow may be too late. 



Home. 

In all my waadeiiBgi roand thia world of cmre, 
In all mj flrielb— and Ctod has glTsn my shar»— 
I stfll had hopes my latest hoars to crown. 
Amidst thflss nnable bowers to lay me down; 
To hnsbaad ont life's taper at the dose. 
And keep tftte flame from wastinc, by reooM: 
I stni had hopes, fer pride attsnds me still. 
Amidst the swains to show my book-lsaned MSI, 
Arovnd my Are an erenfng gronp to draw, 
And teU of aU IlUt, and alll saw; 
And as a hare, whom horns and hoonds pnrsve, 
Pants to the pla«e lh» whenee at flnt ne flew, 
I still had hopes, my long yexi^ions past, 
Here to retvm— and die at home at last. 

[OowBimB. 

Ineldsiits of TraTol. 
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How beautiftil the country looks this 
spring! How eon any one live in the city 
when sights like these are within their reach?" 
Such were our exclamations when, a short time 
since, we stopped from our journeyings to still 
distant firiends to spend a few days in the 
country. Surely there are no re-unions of 
family firiends, like those that are sanctiiled by 
the memories and the loves that linger about 
the old farm-house, where the beauty and the 
exceUenoe of the generation that is passing 
away, like the beauty and wealth of the unfold- 
ing year, seems to be gathering, as a heritage, 
unto those who remain. Three days amid the 
green fields, the drifting snow of orchard 
boughs, the bursting buds and vines, singing 
birds, and we turn away to pay a brief visit to 
dear friends whom we had been accustomed to 
see surrounded by the rural luxuriance of the 
"Woodside" of Wisconsin. - It was.theJlnt 
excessively warm day of the season, and aa 
we rolled along through the dust and dlAter 
and glare of the dty, we could but repeat^, 
with emphasis, how can people, who have ever 
lived in the country, endure the city ? What 
a contrast between the street prospect, as we 
looked out from the new residence of our 
Waukesha friends, and the autumn glories of 
that western home where we had parted with 
them last September. But the warm words of 
welcome, and the happy faces of the children 
were there, and we soon found that theee who 
had once been accustomed to the charms of a 
country home, knew how to bring many ef its 
beauties and refreshments into the eity. Be- 
sides flowers and plants wherever they might 
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•How many times hare 70a gone late in the 
night, into a close room where seyeral persons 
ftqe sleeping, and felt the lungs almost snffo- 
04ted with the foul air which has been breath- 
eel oTer and oyer again, until it hatf actually 
become so impure that a .candle bums with 
difficulty. This is the same kind of air which 
is sometimes found in the bottom of wells, and 
which is so destruotire to human lifs. Don't 
oommit suicide by shutting out the night air ; 
but throw open your windows and let it in. 

There are some people who close up every 
door and window, and put themseWes to some 
trouble to exclude the air from their rooms as 
much as possible. In the morning they look 
pale, stupid, nerrous, dragging their heavy 
forms about the room for some time, before the 
dull sluggish blood begins to pass fireely thro* 
the yeins. You will hear such persons com- 
plain of headache, and a score of ailments. — 
Sealjfel. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



How to Keep the Black Cnrrant 

Ed. Farmer: — Having noticed your invita- 
tion to housekeepers to write for the Farmer, 
I therefore send you a new method for keeping 
the Black Currant. Having kept the Wild 
Plum successftilly in cold water for winter 
use, I thought I would try the Black Currant, 
having more than I could preserve, I put them 
in a barrel and put cold water enough to cover 
them, and they kept beautifully. I used the 
last in April, and they were as good as the 
first. I kept them in the cellar. Cover with 
a buttered paper, and then a cloth and cover. 
I hope you will please make it known through 
your valuable journal. 

Truly yours, Mrs. Geo. Richards. 
RtXBU&T, lUy 12th, 1862. 



Pudding Sauce. — One pint of sugar, one 
table-spoonful of vinegar, a piece of butter the 
sixe of an egg ; boil fifteen minutes ; add one 
table-spoonful of rose-water, a little nutmeg ; 
boil it, with the sugar, in nearly a pint of wa- 
ter, and a large table-spoonfiil of flour. 

Batter Pxtdding. — ^A pint of milk, four eggs, 
made thick with flour, a little thicker than 
cream. Boil it one hour; serve it up with 
sance made of flour and water, butter, sugar, a 
little vinegar, or tart, with spice to your taste. 

Buns. — One cup of butter, one of sugar, half 
cup of yeast, half a pint of milk ; make it 
stiff with flour; add allspice and nutmeg. 



A Brilliant Stucco Whitewash. — Take 
six quarts of salt, five gallons of water ; boil 
and skim ; then add one pound of coperas and 
three-fourths pound of saleratus gradually, 
and four quarts sifted wood ashes; color to 
taste or fancy ; apply while hot. 

2d. Clean, fresh-burnt lime, same as above ; 
on^-fourth pound burnt alum, powdered ; one 
pound sugar ; three pints rice flour, make in- 
to a jelly ; one pound clean glue, first dissolv- 
ed ; five gallons water. 

This wash is applied, where particular neat- 
ness is required, with a painter's brush. It 
must be put on while warm, if upon the out- 
side of the building — ^if within doors^ cold. 
It will retain its brilliancy for many years. 
There is nothing of the kind that will compare 
with it. Aboi^t one pint of this mixture will 
cover a square yard upon the outside of a 
house, if properly applied. 

Chowder. — Cut some slices of pork very 
thin, and fry it out dry in the dinner-pot ; 
then put in a layer of fish cut in slices, on the 
pork and fat, then a layer of onions, then po- 
tatoes, all cut in thin slices ; then fish, onions 
and potatoes again, till your materials are all 
in, putting some salt and pepper on each layer 
of onions ; split some crackers and dip them 
in water, and pot them around the sides and 
over the top ; put in water enough to come up 
in sight ; boil about half an hour, till the po- 
tatoes are done ; add half a pint of milk, or a 
tea-cup of sweet cream, five minutes before 
you take it up. 

Bird's Nest Sago Pudding. — Soak half a 
pint of sago in three pints of water, stirring it 
occasionaUy, until it is uniformly swelled. 
Pare and core ten or twelve apples ; fiU the. 
holes in the center, and put them without pil- 
ing them one over another, in a pudding dish 
so that the sago will just cover them. The sa- 
go may then be poured on, and the pudding 
baked, until the apples are soft — ^very nice for 
dyspeptics. 

To Boil A Ham. — Put a ham in the boiler, 
whilst the water is cold; be careful that it 
boils slowly. A ham of twenty pounds takes 
four hours and a half, larger and smaller in 
proportion. Keep the water well skimmed. A 
green ham wants no soaking ; but an old one 
must be soaked sixteen hours, in a large tub 
of soft water. 

Fruit Rice Pudding. — Swell the rice with 
milk over the fiur e, then mix fruit of any kind 
with it,— currants, gooseberries, or quiurtered 
apples ; put one egg in to bind the rice ; boil 
it weU, and serve it with sugar and butter, 
beat together, with nutmeg, or mace. 

Baked Rice Pudding. — ^Two< cups of rice, 
two quarts of milk, half a cup of sugar, a large 
tea-spoonful of salt ; bake it two hours ; serve 
it up with butter. 
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RAI8SD Caks. — Four pounds of flour, half 
* pound of butter, hftlf a pound of augar, one 
pint of new milk, one pint of yeast ; when 
risen, put in the OTen, and bake it till you 
can put a knitting needle in, and draw it out 
clean. 

To TAKB InK OUT OF LiMBN. — ^Pip the Spot- 
ted part in pure melted tallow; then wash 
out the tallow, and the ink will oome out with 
it. This is said to be unfailing. 

Sago Pudding. — ^A large table-spoonfbl of 
sago, boiled in one quart of milk, the peel of a 
lemon, a little nutmeg, and four eggs. Bake 
it about an h«ur and a half. 

Plain Caks. — Three pounds of flour, one of 
sugar, one of butter, half a pint of yeast, three 
,giUs of milk, three eggs, spice, rose-water. 

SUHDXKLAND PUDDING. — ^Eight SpOOUftds of 

flour, three eggs, one pint of milk ; baked in 
cups about fifteen minutes, sweet sauce. 

CooKiBs. — Fiye cups of flour, two of sugar, 
one of butter, one egg ; cut it with a tin into 
small cakes. 



YOUTH'S CORNER. 



Capture and Trial of Xaster Xonsej. 



BT VU. BOTT. 



"There was » world m big, and round, 
Am any world that we hay« fbnnd. 

And in that world a coontrj, Ikir 
As countrj could be, anywhere. 

And in that country was a town 
With ttreetfl and hooaes, up and down. 

And in that town there was a houie 
In which there lired a little monee. 

Ah, herein iai the rery one I 

Now then, I think we'll have eome lun. 

Cone one and all, come girls and boys, 
Be carefVil there— don't nuike a noise, 

Jot mouse, yon see, has great wide ears 
And erery little tip-toe heart. 

How bright his eyes I how sleek his skin I 
How pink his toes ! his tail, how slim I 

Ah, he is gone I 't was Dannie, there. 
Galling for help to climb the stair. 

Well, let htm come— the baby boy, 
But put away that noisy toy. 

Gome, all, again; now who can think 
Where mousey hid, so quick as wink? 

Mice hare such curious hiding places, 
Such tiny feet and small brown jhces. 

Listen a moment 1 don't you hear 
Him nibbling somewhere very near? 



But who can tell, so sly the eli; 
In what odd comer, box, or shelf? 

Let's scatter crumbs all round about ; 
This bit of cheese may tempt him out 

Now let us keep, as still, as mice. 
That we may catch him, slick and nice. 

But first of all, we'll make a rule 
To keep In order this play scbooL 

All those who speak, or laugh, or cough, 
To fri^ten mouse, shall be sent oiC 

Of those who stay— <all ears and eyes— 
Who gets him first shall haye the prize. 

Now order! silence! there he comes 
A-peeping out after the crumbs. 

Surround him, all, n<»th, south, east, west, 
Now giris and Ix^s, each do your best. 

With salt in hand so softly trsad. 
Jot thus, in truth, Fre heard it said, 

If but one grain Ikll on his tail, 
He'll stand as still as any nail! 

Now mind the rule, all hands and ^es, 
Who grabs hlni first will own the prise, 

A rapid charge, a rush, a rout, 

Of scampering feet all round about; 

Cornered by some, then dodging all. 
Across the floor, around the wall ; 

Under the table, orer chairs, 
Behind the bed, and down the stairs, 

Quick, shut the door, the window close, 
Swift through the hall away he goes. 

To breakflwt room, in cupboard wide, 
Seeking in rain a place to hide; 

Among its piles no sheltering hole. 
Now in, now out of sugar bowl. 

In Tain mama commands "Be still! " 
** Soon as he's caught, mama, we will ! " 

s 

Then fest, as he, away we go 

To cut what dash who cares to know. 

In Tain seeks Kate the noise to quell. 
The more she scolds, the more we yell, 

Bang, clang, slam, jam, a mighty ncket, 
With untucked fh)ck, and rended jacket, 

At pantry door at last we stand 
A stoutly tried, Tlctorlous band. 

A pan of milk, freshnrtrained, and white, 
Unbridged, here yawns upon his sig^t. 

Too late he sees; His all in Tain 

To attempt to escape this treacherous main. 

So caught at last, head orer heels. 
Our Tallant mouse, tiie battle yields. 
[ntn OP r AST fikbt.] 



- ATdkakratTrMlMda. 

- WLo iruti toliBU ftbout laeh nglf thiagi," 
perlia{ta jm wiU Mj. Inde^ I li»« hiwd 
obildruMj: " I oin't imigiM whit mdnigly 
ereaturea u totda »ai« mwie for." But tokda 
•r« fwi uy*. Md tli« tTM to»d U not nglj look- 
ing ; ftnd u the •une power whiuli made ui, 
mada the towU, we mnit euppow thit they 
w«T« made for Mme twefal porpoBc. I hate 
■een two kinda of tree toads ; one kind h aboot 
an inoh long, the other about an inoh and a 
half. The unalleT one U of a greenish jeUow 
color on Us npp*r side, and of a dirty white 
OB ita under rids. 

The larger one li a light grej, with spots 
dark grej, tboTo, below, same as lie other. 

The (mailer kind are usually found on trees 
and bushes, the Urger kind, on fences sad old 
buildings. But I ha»e seen each kind about 
the house The feet of these toads 
onrionily formed. On the under-side of each 
foot are seteril paptUte, or soft elattio bonohes, 
and the snds of the toes are in tike form of s 
hall, each toe having a pspilln- It U by meani 
of these papUlce, that they are enabled to 

Vfhen the foot is pressed againal asy 
tlie pa^nm flatten out, and then rise up IVom 
the aurlaoe in the centre, forming a Taonum, 
that is, a cavity or hollow without 
thus they are enabled to oling firmly, ao as 
nen to ollmb upon glass, like a fly. Fut one 
into a tumbler, or into a glsM jar, and you 
-oan tee the whole proosss. Its manner of ob- 
l^ning food is quite as singular as that of 



an iosoct comsi near, but not within Teaah, 
Ulster Toad will move slowly and ateadily to- 
wards it, Sung his eye npou it, sesmii^ty 
with mesmeric power, till he gets near enough, 
whan ha makes a sudden spring, darting his 
tongue oat quick as a glance, aecnring his 
prey, which he swallowBTSiy quickly. Some- 
times a tree toad will lake a station on tie 
outside of a window, in the CTening, and pnr- 
itg aTOoation, by catching inseota which 
attracted by the light. The tree toads, 
like their ocuMns, which lire in the marshes, 
are fond of music, though they do not ung the 
same song. Their note ia a Tr-r-r-r-r-r, made 
irlth a clear, quick vibrating or trembling 

They hars a singular habit of singing Juat 
before a shower, more then at any other time. 
1 hare man; times heard scores of them at 
once, on the trees, bushes and fences, when 
there was a shower coming up. 

They do not sing in the night, and seldom 
when in eonflnement. I once had one, which 
would oeoaaionaHy sound a few notea. It 
would not touch an inseot, unless it was alive, 
and I never knew one to ful of oatehing an 
insect when it made the attempt. Toads are 
amphibious, that is, they pass a portion of 
their lives in the water, and a portion on t" 
land. They start in life in the shape of a 
ta^olt or pollivjol/, hatched from an sgg 
some puddle of water. At first it is without 
legs, but has a tail Uks a fish, after a while it 
undergoes a transformation or change : a pair 
of legs, the hind ones, commence growing, nest 
the fore lega ara developed, th« tail gradually 



NEWS ITEMS. 



— There are at the present time 8,888 sick 
and wounded soldiers in the different hospitals 
in the District of Columbia. 

— The new iron clad Cunard steamship Scotia, 
just arrired at New Tork is, except the Qreat 
Eastern, the largest steamer in the world. 

— The British Bible Society has yoted l|$10,- 
000 to the American, in aid of the diminished 
receipts of the latter during the present war. 

— ** I shouldn't care so much about the bugs," 
said a thin pale lodger to his landlady, " but 
the fact is, ma'am, I hain't got the blood to 
spare." 

— The Sheriff at Leavenworth, Kansas, adyer- 
tises that he has **some 'jayhawked' horses" 
in his possession which the owners can have 
by proving property. 

— Fifty rebel nurses who came to Washington 
with wounded prisoners, under the pretence of 
tenderly caring for them, have been committed 
to the Capitol prison. 

— The army correspondent of the Savannah 
Republican says the rebel loss at the battle of 
Shiloh, on the 6th and 7th of April, was fully 
10,000 in killed, wounded, and missing. 

— The rebels, as well as the federals, claim 
the victory at Williamsburg. If it is difficult 
to know which side won the battle, it is very 
easy to know which won the battle field. — 
Louisville Journal, 

— It is estimated that the administration is 
now feeding and clothing over sixty thousand 
negroes — ^men, women, and children. The 
money necessary to do this is drawn from the 
national treasury, under the plea that it is used 
for war purposes. 

— Congress has just passed two bills, in an- 
ticipation of the rebel army arriving immedi- 
ately in Washington. It would be profitable 
to keep a small rebel army near Washington to 
march upon the Capital occasionally, when le- 
gislation lags. 

— Of the rebel prisoners at Camp Douglas, 
Chicago, three hundred and forty-two have died 
and there are three hundred and twenty yet in 
the hospital. The whole number of rebel pris- 
oners at that place is over six thousand. 

— Coal oil is said to be a sure destroyer of 
bedbugs. Apply plentifully with a small brush 
or featiier to the places where they most do 
congregate. The cure is effectual and perma- 
nent. Gilt frames, chandeliers, &c., rubbed 
slightly over with coal oil, will not be disturb- 
ed by flies. 

— From a calculation made, it has been shown 
that it would take 300,000,000 shots to dispose 
of 60,000 men in battle. 60,000 men fighting 
continuously for forty-eight consecutive hours, 
each man firing in aU 800 shots, would fire al- 
together 870,000,000 shots. 



— ^Much inquiry is excited in consequence of 
the destruction of the Navy Yard at Gosport, 
after Norfolk had been surrendered ! It appears 
that the first intelligence that the Navy Yard 
was uniigured at the time of the surrender was 
correct, but, at 10 o'clock the next morning, 
openly before the sun, the buildings in the 
Navy Yard were fired, and property worth mil- 
lions destroyed. Now this is the history : Nor- 
folk and its surroundings, after being taken, 
while in our possession, and guarded by Union 
troops, was suffered to be despoiled of the pub- 
lic property therein ! The query is pregnant, 
why was not a sufficient guard placed over the 
Navy Yard and the public property to prevent 
the destruction that happened ? 

— An old ballad, written doubtless by the 

most impecunious of poets, celebrates the fuga- 

city of money in the following crisp and lively 

verses : 

Money goes I no one knows ; • 
Where it goeth, no one ihoweth ; 
Here and there, everywhere ; 
Ban, run ; dnn.dnn; 
Spend, spend ; lend, lend ; 
Flndi to-day, short to-morrow; 
Notes to pay, borrow, borrow ; 
So it goes, no one knows ; 
Where it goeth, no one showeth I 

— A shoal of whales ran ashore lately near 
Whiteness, on the Isle of Shetland, and, get- 
ting into shallow water, immense numbers — 
some 400, it is said — were captured by the is- 
landers. They were attacked both by sea and 
land. Some escaped, but were wounded, sank, 
and afterwards rose to the surface and floated 
ashore, so that almost the entire shoal was 
captured. People came from miles around, 
and a number of riflemen hurried to the spot 
to enjoy the novel sport of whale shooting. 

— Captain Ericsson has planned a large sea 
going Monitor with a single turret, plated with 
iron twenty-four inches thick, and armed with 
two guns, carrying a ball 1,000 pounds in 
weight. Two, at least, of these formidable 
vessels will probably be ordered. The Monitor 
is regarded as the best of all iron clad floating 
things yet tested. 

Providence, May 28. — Gov, Wm. Sprague 
was to-day elected U. S. Senator for 6 years, 
from the 4th of March next, when the term of 
Senator Simmons expires. He received 92 out 
of 108 votes. There was no regular nomina- 
tion in opposition. 

— Wm. McCuan, of this city, who will be re- 
collected as having done much of the stone cut- 
ting on the Central Bank and Jackman and 
Smith's new buildings, was killed at the battle 
of Farmington. He had enlisted in the 16th 
Illinois regiment. — Janesville Gazette, 

Death of an Editok. — J. W. Qray, for many 
years the editor and proprietor of the Cleve- 
land Plaindealer, died of congestion of the 
I brain, on the 26th inst. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

Lettex^Writing. 



crosses bo at once taken off an editor's de- 
voted shoulders, were the art of letter-writing 
more generally and attentively cultivated. — 
Chicago Record. 



Writing letters is an art for which extremely 
few are celebrated. Lady Montague, Gray, 
Cowper, Goldsmith, Burns, and Lord Byron, 
are unrivalled in this department of English 
literature. The hitting of the subject between 
wind and water — elegant familiarity, without 
pedantic stiffness and serpentine periods "drag- 
ging their slow length along;" the tasteful 
un£es8 of the philosopher, with his cloak off 
at home — of the poet, taking a holiday, like 
one of the Homeric gods descending upon oc- 
casions to feast with Ethiopians— of the states- 
man, who, instead of jumping with feat ora- 
torical, jumps against other statesmen off 
subject on to subject, on the floor, saying, <*My 
dear fellow, will you enjoy with me a turn or 
two at leap-frog ? " — of the hero, laying aside 
his hat and feathers, and becoming as playful 
as a cricket, or one of his own children : this 
is what gives the true charm to letter- writing ; 
and in imparting to it this air of abandonment 
consists the great art, the most perfect when 
most concealed. Letters that are treatises 
(apart from their value to a certain line of pro- 
fessionals), 09 Uttert are insipid. Such, for 
instance, are those of the great poet and states- 
man, Grotius, resembling rather a huge pile of 
Dutch millstones, than a beautiful assortment 
of porcelain. Some are so impatient of letter- 
writing, that they sit down about twenty min- 
utes before the mail goes — snatch pen, paper 
and ink as they would snatch the leg of a tur- 
key at a railway station — perhaps upset an 
ink-bottle — stick the letter in an envelope, or, 
what is worse, fold it in a careless, slovenly 
manner — ^hastily apply the mucilage or sealing 
wax, and perhaps despatch it without date, or 
sometimes a ngnature. 

The cultivation of this useftil and ornamental 
art is particularly demanded in a country like 
this, where millions of emigrants find in it the 
only means of holding converse with their 
kindred on the opposite shores of the Atlantic, 
and planting republican seeds in the fallow 
grounds of despotism. Progress in this de- 
lightltil accomplishment would make it more 
frequent— promote mental cultivation— increase 
the general happiness, and furnish an addi- 
tional revenue. It merits universal cultivation. 
There is no department of writing so calculated 
to please as tMe, whether we find it perfected 
in the pages of Junius, or find it naturalized 
in the correspondence of two, in partieular, of 
our American writers — Bryant and Willis. It 
lends the most delightful charm to the public 
journal ; ii often elevates the poor in the esti- 
mation of the rich, and lays the foundation of 
ftAitnre fame and fortune. And newspaper 
correspondence, at least, would escape the 
dogbasket and edifj^ the community — and many 



President FoUott, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, in his inaugurat addrMe, made nse of the 
following suggeeiite language : 

" Our young American needs, ^ore than the 
European youth, tbe training that shall give 
him eompoture and telf-comnumd^^thBkt shall 
give him the mastery of his faculties, and the 
habit of steady action. He is a citisen of a vast 
republic, wherein every man has his career to 
open,-hi8 fbrtu&e to make, his success to achieve. 
He feels, every moment, the social or party pres- 
sure, and the weight of individual responsibili- 
ty. These very circumstances maxe the period 
in which we live one which tempts, the young 
man into premature activity. He is allured 
into the busy scene when his faculties are but 
half unfolded ; his principals are as yet uncer- 
tain ; his views vague, his hopes gorgeous as 
the rainbow, and perhaps as fleeting and un- 
substantial. His tastes unformed; and his 
moral being crude as the unripe fruit of every 
summer. A solid character is not the growth 
of a day — the intellectual faculties are not ma- 
tured without long and vigorous culture. To 
refine the taste is a laborious process — ^to for- 
tify the reasoning power with its appropriate 
discipline, is an arduous undertaking. To 
store the mind with sound and solid learning, 
is the work of long and studious years. It is 
the business of the higher education to check 
this fretful impatience, this crude and eager 
haste to drink the cup of life — ^to exhaust the 
intoxicating draughts of ambition.'* 



Keading. — ^Comparatively speaking, good 
readers are more plentiful than good spellers. 
As a refined accomplishment, as a pleasant so- 
cial embellishment, excellence in Reading can 
not be too highly appreciated. *' To read as 
one talks*' is the rule ; yet how few reach that 
standard ! Short reading-lessons, selected with 
a view to varied intonations, emphases, pauses, 
and inflections, should be chosen, and read and 
re-read, until a good degree of excellence be 
attained. And let it be understood that in this 
branch, not less than in others, thoroughnen 
rather than rapid progress is requisite. 

The most common fault is that pupils are 
permitted to read too fast. Few grown per- 
sons, who are accounted good readers, take 
sufiicient time. Let it be remembered that to 
read well you must re<id slowly. Tou can not 
expect to make a superior reader unless you fol- 
low this rule strictly. Enter what school yon 
will, and you will find more scholars using the 
wrong reader than the right one. In nine cases 
out of ten they will be found using a book at 
least one grade above the proper one, and half 
the time two grades. 
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WAR MISCELLANY. 



Eob, wi]^ wut wlndf apeople't pAln I 
W«p, ApTU iklM, jrou feuLdMt nib 1 
B*n«th the nten &IUL7 tUr;— 
Cnul inrgei mock our pnju. 

Dioop, TrKdoDi'g Big, iJong the gkj, 
While elowlj itrlke hii fnoenl knelli— 

Yet >u hu heaird with klDdllng ej>, 
The chime of He4Ten'i welcame-txlli I 

Wllh mlnlttrj of nonl ml il»ed, 

To thue who Ml In glorloiu itrlA,— 
Their gntefal pn^ere 4 prlCBlm meed, — 



Tbiit, almon, thraDga lili UlofinK IMJ 



And lofiU iodI we monni 
He p«ii«d (he luptiBmrof th 
T&en woke to wiOk tbe ih 



rtmell, b»Te cUeftilD, thine the ■ 
Of endlen ioy, ■ ihortlea wsTt; 

The hops low-bDTlBd In thy gnxe. 



" I bear the tiead of ploneen, 

Of naUoDtjatlcibe; 

Tbe DM low wuh of wnei, whi 



General Ambroie E. Buraaiile, U. 8. A., i« 
one of our moit gftllftul ofGcers. He wu bom 
Bome thirtj-Beren jeiirB >kd in IbdiMit, Uld 
entered the Military Acftdemy at Weat Point 
from lb*t 8t«te. On |p;Aduating, lie entered 
the Becond Artillery, and Berred in Ckptaiu 
(nair rebel Geoeral) Bttgg'e company for m 
erftl years. Some sii or eeven years linoe 
invented a carbine of pecul[ar merit; and re- 
signing his ranic in the army (which was that 
of lieatenant), devoted hit whole time to hig 
invention. At that time it was intended to 
arm the United States Anoy with some im- 
proved weapon, and several inventora compe- 
ted for the prize. Among others Bumside's 
rifle was Uie subject of many tests, and, in the 
opinion of good Judges, was the best of the 
many pieces offered to the War DepartmenL 
The inventor had reason to believe that it 
would be tbe one chosen ; he had, we under- 
Bland, assurances to that effect from John B- 
Floyd, then secretary of war, and was thus 
induced to incur heavy outlays to bring liia 
weapon to perfectioD. But the fact was that 
Floyd bad already made a secret bargain with 
another invenlor to decide in favor of ku riSe, 
on the condition that be, Floyd, v/te t« parti- 
cipate in the profits of the invention. 

This appaUing discovery was made by Maj. 
BumBide after he had incurred very heavy ex- 
penses to bring his weapon to perfection. He 
was a ruined man. He returned to New York 
without occupation, without money, and with 
heavy debts presaing for payment. Like many 
other enterprising, determined men, he ood- 
cluded to try his fortunes in the West, where 
he had the good fortone to meet with Wm. H. 
Osbom, Esq., the president of the DUiiois 
Central Railway, whose experience, sagacity 
and great business qualifioations, enabled him 
at a glance to form a correct judgment of the 
qaaliflcations of the man; and being at 01 ~ 
struck with his remarkable merit, offered h 
a post by the side of (he present Qeneral Mo- 
Clelian, who at that time occupied the posi- 
of vioe-preaident. He served the nil ' 
Central until the outbreak of the war, at 
tiiaeoocupyingthepositionoftreaBur«r. While 
in tbe employ of the Company a fortunate 
legacy r^sed him to a position of afflitenee. 

His bravery at the battle of Bull Enn, where 
he had the command of a brigade, won the 
approval of all. Perhaps no hightor oompU- 
'. could be bestowed than hia dedgnation 
mmand the great expedition to the Sonth- 
em oeaat, popnlarly named tbe "BiiTitaide 
Expedition," which sailed about the middle of 
January. 

Qeneral Bumside is a very fine-looking man, 

id very winning in his adcbeas ; he is very 

popular, and ealoulatad to make fHeada wher- 

evar hia futon may be east. — RaiUeajf Ovidi. 

[Od the ant pan will be Smnd a verr good HhasMi 

rOu. BhtdiUaJ 
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Since the gketch on the preceding page iraa 
written, the military career of Qen. BumsidB 
ha« been aueh m to Btamp him u one of \iur 
first and beet generals. 

" Seldom hna so rapid and brilliant n series of 
TiolorieB occurred, as that which illustralea Ibe 
Southern eipedition commanded by Qen. Burn- 
side. Delayed for a month b; unei)ieoied difB- 
oultles in croBstog the bar at Hatteras, the 
— ' i.forawhile.disappointed. 



these difficulties i 



energy and rapidity of movement hare been 
conspicuous. First came the decisiTC conflict 
of Roanoke Island, with ite 8,000 prisoners, the 
larjeit Dumber that had then been captured at 
any one point, and since excelled only by the 
mat Tfctory of Fort Donelson. Next, the 
brilliant dash at the Confederate fleet, result- 
ing in iti total dettraction at Bliiabeth City, 
and the capture of that place. Then, we had 
the expedition np the Chowan RiTer, and occu- 
pation of Winton, amoTement which threaten- 
ed Morfblk, and turned the attention of the 
Bebeli to that quarter. After a brief delay, 



for organising his forces, he struck Newbem 
and aohieTed the difficult capture of its milei 
of batteries. The adTantage of this rapid se 
ries of moTements has been that the Rebeli 
are quite bewildered by it, and know net when 
to expect attack or prepare resistance. Thi 
aaeault upon Newborn owed much of its suc- 
cess to the promptness of the stroke. Reoeni 
accounts inform us that on the day of his arri- 
Tal 16,000 Rebel troops were on the railreai 
between that city and Qoldsborongh. A hesi- 
tating or dilatory attack woald hare brcughi 
this foroe to the relief of Newbem, and ren- 
dered the capture of the batteries there a verj 
difficult and bioody, if not an impoasible, task. 
The occupation of Newbem was instantly fol- 
lowed by preparations for an attack npOB 
Beaufort, a sea-port lying aome thirty nulei 
southeast of it, and connected with Newbern 
by railroad. We have now the newa that tbii 
prompt attack is again sneoessfbL The enemy 
hsTc abandoned the city, and Fort Maoon— 
the most important in Norih Carolina — is again 
in our hamu." 




TIM Peniion Bill. 



The following is the Pension Bill as it passed 
the House on Tuesday last : 

It proTides that officers and mJoi of all 
grades, in the army and navy and otlwr bench- 
es of the service, who have been, since the 4th 
of March, 1861, or shall hereafter he disabled 
by reason of wounds or disease contracted in 
line of duty, shall be placed upon the list of in- 
valid pensioners. Colonel and all others of a 
higher rank are to receive a pension of $80 
per month ; Mi^o'S) $^^ i Captains, $21 ; First 
Lieutenantis, $17 ; Second Lieutenants, $il6 ; 
non-commissioned officers and musicians and 
privates, $8. In the naval service, CapUins, 
Commanders, Lieutenants Commanding and 
Masters Commanding, $80 per month ; Lieu- 
tenants, Chief Engineers, Surgeons, and Pass- 
ed Assistant Surgeons, $25; Professors of 
Mathematics, Assistant Surgeons, Paymasters 
and Master, $20; First Assistant Engineers, 
Pilots, and Assistant Paymasters, $15 ; Teach- 
ers, Schoolmasters, Passed Midshipmen, Cap- 
tains' and Paymasters' Clerks, Second and 
Third Assistant Engineers, Masters' Mates and 
warrant officers, $10 ; all petty officers, $8. — 
All commissioned officers of either service 
shall receive only such pension as is thus pro- 
vided for. If any officer or other person not 
named in the first section has died since the 
4th of March, 1861, or shall hereafter die by 
reason of any wound or disease, &c., his wid- 
ow or his children under eighteen years of 
age, shall be entitled to the pension, which is 
to continue to the widow during her widowhood, 
or to her children until they severally attain 
the age of eighteen years, and no longer. 

Where any officer or other person named, 
shall have died subsequently to the 4th of 
March, 1861, or shall hereafter die, and has 
not left or shall not leave a widow or legitimate 
child, but has left or shall leave a mother who 
was dependent upon him for support, in whole 
or in part, the mother shaU be entitled to re- 
ceive the pension, provided the pension given 
to the mother on account of her son shall ter- 
minate on her marriage; and provided, that 
where any officer or other person has not left 
or shall not leave a widow nor legitimate child, 
nor mother, but has left or may leave an or- 
phan dster or sisters, under eighteen years of 
age, who were dependent on him for support 
in whole or in part, they shall receive the pen- 
sion to continue until they shall severally ar- 
rive at the age of eighteen and no longer. The 
widow of any volunteer who shall hereafter be 
killed or die of wounds or disease contracted 
while in the military service during the pres- 
ent rebellion, and before receiving the bounty 
herein provided for, and if no widow the minor 
child or children, if there be any, and if there 
be no minor children, then the mother, and if 
no mother, then the father of such deceased 
soldier, shall receive in addition to all arrears 
of pay and allowances for bounty of one hun- 



dred dollars, and no money shall be paid to 
such, or to any heirs of any deceased soldieir 
on account of bounty, back pay or pensioxi, 
who have been in any way engaged in, or who 
have aided or abetted the existing rebellion in 
th# United States ; but the right of such dis- 
loyal heir, or heirs, of such soldier, shall be 
vested in the loyal heir or heirs, of the de- 
ceased, if any there be in the order named. A 
special agent is to be appointed to detect and 
prosecute frauds against the pension law. 



Disposition or Soldieks on the Ets or 
Battle. — A correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Cammerieal says : 

" Civilians naturally enough suppose the eve 
of a great battle to be an occasion of sad sus- 
pense and anxiety on the part of those who 
expect to participate in the contest. They 
greatly err in this. The experience of every 
one who has paid any attention to the matter is, 
that there is never more noisy levity and more 
apparent buoyancy of spirits in camp than 
when opposing armies are within hailing dis- 
tance of each other. Euchre, old sledge, and 
their concomitants always succeed marching 
orders. Certain it is, there never was more 
fun-making noise in the camps of Gens. Hurlbut 
and Sherman than on Saturday evening last, 
when it was confidently expected that a great 
battle would be fought inside of forty-eight 
hours. In anticipation of the grand struggle, a 
number of sham battles werei fought between 
fieauregards and Hallecks, suddenly promoted 
from thexanks — always resulting, of course, in 
the triumph of the Federals and the complete 
overthrow of the Confederates. You cannot 
make a soldier feel 'solemn' by assurances that 
the conflict will be a desperate one ; you cannot 
make him exchange *Marryatt's best' for the 
last issue of the Tract Society, by telling him 
how many brave fellows met an untimely end at 
rDonelson or Shiloh ; you cannot lessen his joy 
at getting a *good hand' by narrating the prob- 
abilities that his regiment will be exposed to a 
galling fire during the entire day." 

♦ 

Good Advice. — The Albany Journal offers 
the following advice to military heroes : 

Henceforth let our Generals attend to the 
legitimate business of their profession and leave 
mere questions alone. Let them, for the future 
wield the sword instead of the stylus. Let them 
devote themselves to slaughtering Rebels in- 
stead of slaughtering the King's English. 

♦ 

A B&AVB Boy. — The brave boy who, during 
the early part of the battle between Shiloh and 
Pittsburg Landing, became separated from hii 
re^ment, the 18Ui Missouri, and fought, hy 
special permission of Capt. Crowley, in Sie 82d 
Illinois, proves to be John I. Shehan, of the 
town of Plymouth, Bock county, and not 
<< John I. Shaw, of some village in Wisconsin." 
All honor to the brave boy. 
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NEWS SUMMAKT. 

Grant County Ag. Society.— We find 

the following in regard to the Grant Countj 
Agrioultural Society in the Orant Co. Herald: 

OFFICERS OF THX SOCIETY. 

President — S. F. Clise, of Ellenboro. 
Vice PreeidenU — H. Utt, of Lima, Abram 
' Cams, of Hazel Green. 

TVeaturer — T. M. Barber of Lancaster. 
Secretary — J. W. Blanding, of Lancaster. 

The following named persons in connection 

with the above named officers, constitute the 

Exeoutiye Committee, vii. : 

Philip Shillian, of Hazel Green. 
W. W. Wright, of Potosi. 
W. W. Field, of Fennimore. 
Wm. Humphrey, Patch Grove. 
Orris McCartney, Cassville. 

Committee on Constitution — Henry Utt, Abram 
Cams, F. A. Bevans. 

Supt, of Fair Grounds — ^Wm. N. Reed. 

Police Officers. — J. B. Moore, Chief, T. R. 
Chesebro, F. B. Phelps and Thos. Gow. 

Life Members of the Socibtt. — J. B. Cal- 
lis, A. Burr, M. M. Zeigler, J. C. HoUoway, 
Henry Utt, J. Allen Barber, Wm. H. Foster, 
G. W. Ryland, Matt Van Vleck, T. M. Barber, 
Wood R. Beach, J. G. Clark, J. P. Lewis, J. A. 
Jones, B. Ward, J. C. Cover, D. H. Budd, S. 
O. Paine, Abram Cams, £. D. Lowry, J. J. 
MoEenzie, W. McGonigal. 

The Constitution, Regulations and List of 
Premiums of the Society appears in our paper 
this week, and the paper containing the same 
should be kept for reference, as there will not 
be printed a sufficient number of pamphlets 
containing the same matter to supply all inter- 
ested. The pamphlets will be printed soon, 
giving the same matter with other useful in- 
formation. We ask that any defects discovered 
in the parts printed this week may be reported 
immediately, so that the pamphlet edition can 
be made perfect, especially in the classifications 
and premiums. All premiums marked with a 
star, or other reference point, will be paid in 
volumes of agricultural papers, the Wisconsin 
Farmer or Working Journal. 

The Fair will be held on the 18th and 19th 
of September.: — Grant Co. Herald, 



Markets. — ^We find the following as the 
ruling prices in the grain markets : 

GaiCAQO, Jnne 2.— The d«inuid for flour Is still very 
ligbt, and the tendency cuntinnes downwaxd. The sales 
were light at |3,76a$3,85 for good spring extras, and $4 
for very choice do. 

The wheat market saflTered a decline of Ic per bashol, 
and closed qnlet with sales only about 80,000 bushels. 

MiLWAVKKB, June 8.»The flour market remains at a 
stand. The demand is limited and holders evince no dis- 
position to sell at tha prices olTered. 

No change la coarse grains. Qood sound oats bring 26c 
deliTered, and eom 27c. Rye in store at Smith's eleTSr 
tors sells readily at 43c, but there is no demand fbr it at 
present in other houses, or to be delivered, at more than 
42 cents. 

Oovemment Vouohera.—It will be in- 
teresting to the creditors of the State, to know 
that the vouchers in the Secretary of State's 
office, have been copied, and placed in the 
hands of the Governor, who has sent them to 
Washington, for settlement. It will probably 
be a month or six weeks yet, before any money 
will be realized from them. 



-♦* 



Military. The recent call for another 

Regiment from this State, has stirred up the 
war feeling again, and we find the places as 
recruiting officers for the 20th Regiment are 
all filled. This is probably the last regiment 
which will be called for from this State. 

An effort will be made by the Legislature 
now here to perfect a bill for the organization 
of the militia of the State, so that in case 
there should be another sudden call, Wisconsin 
will be ready to muster her armed men at a 
moment's warning, as did old Massachusetts, 
when she received the President's last call. 



The War. — The telegraph brings news 
that Beauregard's army has become disorgan- 
ized by the cutting off of its line of retreat, 
and the capture of 10,000 prisoners and 15,000 
stand of arms by Gen. Pope. This is good 
news, and we hope that we shall have more of 
the same sort. We have heard enough of 
Quaker Guns both at Manassas and Corinth, 
and hope for a little real fighting. 




EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 1 "A**?*''''/!'^*'*!,"."^'...., 

ttf Opening •/ tlfc« Great Int«raiitloniil 



AUoommuaicatloiii, of whatever kind, intended 
the SniTon thmUd he addrtued to him «•- 
49*eliMJMly; all remiUaitett ^ monef and all 
Jt^hutintu letters, to the PiMisJurt. The offlcea 
are eeparate and distinct, and attention to this 
> request will save the Editor a great deal of time 
and trouble, while at the same time, it will di- 
minish the liabUlty te mistekss. 

m 
Bditor's Trip to Biirop«~Brtef Hotes lay 
t]ft« ^ta^.—Stkamsup **MiAOAftA," off Nova Scotia, 
April 17th, 18e2.~After considerable delay at Mllwankee, 
misfortunes in the way of delays and a small robbery at 
Chicago^ a pleasant ride over those excellent and well- 
eonducted roads, the Michigan Central and Oreat Western, 
another delay of a whole day at BuflUo, whence we 
reached New Tofk by the way of the New Tork M Brie 
R. R., a delay of two and a half days for a steamer which 
finally could not sail, and a subsequent trip to Boston, — 
after all this, and a great deal more of a vexatious char- 
acter that wo do not care to mention, we find ourselves, 
at last, Cdrly at sea, some two hundred miles from port, 
and steadily nearing the Nova Sootian shore. 

Thus fiur a dolightftil voyage, with everything in our 
fikvor— except that we sail under the flag of old England 
instead of the dear old Stars and Stripes, and have little 
or no American company. But all this is of smalt ac- 
count — unless. Indeed, the GroH of St. Oeorge may be 
deemed a safer ensign, Just now, than even the Flag of 
the Union. Wo feel secure, at least, against the piratical 
flags which the ** Southern Confederacy'* so boastfully 
flaunte here and there on the seas. 

The first half day was rainy, but the one Just closed 
has been among the brightest and most beautiful ever 
vouchsaf«3d to voyagers on this or any other sea. For the 
first time in our life we have seen the sun rise and set in 
the same blue waters without a visible shore beyond. To 
say that wo kept the deck from morning tilt sterry even, 
nor ceased to fill our souls more and more with the sutH 
limity of the scene were needless, and yet this is all we 
can say. It is nut in the power of words to convey any 
Just idea of the first emotions begotten of old ocean in 
the soul of a truly devout worshipper of Qod in nature. 
The mighty doep beneath and around as fitr as the eye 
can reach — the blue etheriat dome above, — the glorious 
orb of day more golden and more m^|estic than ever be- 
fore, and the lesser urb of night, more mild and beautifhlly 
radiant in the midst of the host uf her attendant spark- 
ling spheres, — there Is nothing like it on the land, and 
this one experience is we^ worth the trouble and peril of 
going to sen. 

To-night we aro to tonch at UaliCiX, from which point 
this brief and ha^ity letter will be posted for the pleasure 
of those of our readers who have a personal interest in 
the welUre uf the author. Our next words will come to 
you from *' the other side.'' 



BxlkiMtlon.— MiD-OoBAN, Saturday, April 35, ISeS^ 
Our last ** notes by the way** were written off Nof» 8eo- 
tia. If we remember, they were »t least partiidly opra 
to the charge of enthosiasm so fl^ as the aocoont p«iw 
tained to the ocean voyage up to that date. But the days 
subsequent. Indeed almost the entire week Just closed, 
have most forcibly illustrated the change that Is Uable to 
come in every one's fortune ; Ibr on Monday, the Slst^ the 
sun, whose radiant beams had hitherto cheered oar way, 
veiled his fitce in dark, portentous clouds and the ship's 
crew prepared for a storm. This preparatton was not In 
vain, nor were the hopes of those of as who were anxloos 
tojPee old ocean in his fiercest mood doomed to disappirint- 
ment. We had had visioas of storm-tossed vessels 
wrecked and sent down to the bottomleBS depths, Imt 
those sad calamities were remembered to have osoally 
occurred on the coast; and being now out in the open 
sea, although in the vicinity of Icebergs— 4<Mne of which 
in all their crystal glory and grand magnificence had been 
seen by us in the morning of the 21st, and but barely 
escaped in the night— we were nevertheless petitioners 
to Neptune for a special display of his power in stirring 
up the briny deep. It need hardly be added, our prayen 
were answered with a most commendable promptness, 
and to a degree even beyond satlsfhctlon. Old Boreas, 
whose winds had been pent up many days in the icy re- 
gion of the Arctic sone, appeared to have been particularly 
charged to do his best, and most foithfnily did he perform 
his part in the grand drama of which we were at first 
the delighted spectetors, but finally and chiefly, the most 
terribly tortured victims. 

The trouble was that in asking for a storm, we omitted 
to stipulate that it should ever cease-presuming, slm]^ 
enough, that the sea would at least be courteous to 
strangers on an important mission of peace and industry 
and so become calm again when politely requested. Bnt^ 
as Just said, we neglected to wind up our petition, like 
indefinite advertisements, with a " tf." (tUl forbidden) and 
accordingly, having once commenced, the storm lasted 
Just ten times as long as we had intended— continuing 
five days, almost without abatement, and only mercllhlly 
calming oif as we approached the cocut of Ireland and 
were about entering the more dangerous waters of St, 
Oeorge's Channel. 

For more than a day we kept our place on the upper 
deck, making observations upon the altitude of waves, the 
grand swells of the vast waste of waters and enjoying the 
roll and plteh of the gallant Niagara as she alternately 
descended, as if going into the very depths of the sea, 
and rose again to the summit of the mountein wave that 
threatened to overwhelm us; but about noon of the sa^ 
ond day slight symptoms of gastric derangement(l) to- 
gether with the fierce dash of waters upon the deck and 
clear over the ship, admonished as that the water tight 
stete-room of the cabin below would be a fitter place. — 
Still we held our position, and not until a ton or more of 
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briB* lM|Md tti« bttlwarlu, ft&d In ont gimnd fltroe dMh 
CUM B«aff Bireeptng lu ortrboard did w« nlinqnlah It and 
glT« owmItm up to tli« old dtmon of the oeean, nm i t ck - 
BMi. Of thlf we CHI OBly fhtnk with pain and ihrliilcliig 
at tiia bdag probably again ral^eeted to It on onr retnnk. 
T^ deaertba It It fanponible. The nnntterable loatitinf of 
erefTflilag on ihlpboard, parttenlarly in ^e Steward*! 
dopaitaent, and tba settled determination to •emehow 
dlMOTor an OTeriaiid route baek to America bare not 
gone from ne* 

Bnt the itorm and the demon of the ■tomach are now 
"beliind ns; the ran tfilnee once more, and the dink of 
diihes In the dining cabin doee not aronse the same bit- 
temen of dlepodtion to utterly aboUah the whole digeit- 
iTe apparatus. 

Ofv Ooek, Sunday, April 27th. 

The mountain cUflli of old Erin, but dimly descried In 
the morning, and which brought up fh>m the depths of 
onr heart the glad shout of land I land I are now In plain 
^ew before us, and nearly all day long we hare had a 
beantiAil panoramic Tiow of the coast, rerdant with reg- 
etation,or brown with the cultivated soil. Here and 
there is a little Tillage, and all along are the old Ifartello 
Towers, the temv of smugglers in times past and now. 

Just now the spacious and beautiful Harbor of Ooik, 
shut iniby the hills and with Queenstown nestling under 
the bluff on the right comes into Tiew, and we must get 
out our Sketch Book and go up on deck. The twilight 
oomes, and as the Auitralatia has Just passed us carrying 
the only majU which will leave England before Saturday 
next, we shall give our readers other notes by the way 
ere car final despatch by the SeoUa. 

LimpOOL, Monday, April 28th. 
It is now Jnst coming night. The morning was foggy 
and we were unable to make rapid progress scross the 
chsaneL But the afternoon has been glorious, and the 
Tiew of North Wales moet charmlng—lfonnt Snowden, 
the highest elcTation in the Britieh Islands, the principal 
otifeet of interest until now, the green slopes and lordly 
mansions of Brikenhead greet our oyes. This Is a beau- 
tiftil town on the south side of the Mersey, Just opposite 
LiTorpooi, which also is coming into Tiew, with its massire 
stone dock*— Ato miles in extent along the shore and the 
meet capadons and costly in the world— and forest of 
ships. Already we are steaming up the rirer and the 
custom oflloers will soon be aboard to see if we haTO any- 
thing eonlrahand in onr luggage. 

The IHagara^ although generally understood to be one 
of the slowest ships of the Cnnard Line, in Tiew of all 
the circumstances has done nobly, getting us Into port on 
the ISth day fh>m Boston. She Is a paddle ship, and has 
been fifteen years buffeting the waTos of old ocean. In 
this Toyage she has been ofllcered by gentlemen, who, 
though many years In the senrloe, have been Tory recently 
transferred to this ship. Ohptaln Oiok is a quiet reserted 
little man with firmness and clock-like regularity In all 
his orders and appointments. The orderly conduct of the 
crow has been remarked by erery one^ Indeed, as we 



are infinmed, perfect order, regularity and propriety of 
oOosfs and saOcn are charaetaristle of the Cnnard Une 
generally. During the twelTO days we were aboard, we 
heard not a single loud, rough, Tulgar, or prolhne word 
Ikom eitiier commanders or crew. The company haTe at 
present a Tery large patronage, and are constantly build- 
lug new dilps after the moet approred models, some of 
them eorew and some paddle ships. The CAfna has mad* 
the trip firom New Tork to LlTorpool in less than nine 
days. Others of the Lino are also flwt boats. The price 
of passage is higher— HSO, first cabin, from New Tork; 
$110 from Boston'— than by any other line, but the exoel- 
lont character of the ships and of the management, to- 
gether with the feet thai this company has nsTor lost a 
ship at ssa, havo sscnred the oonfidenoe and patronage of 
the belter portion of the traTolIng public We hare not 
been pleased that Exhibitors at ths International Exhi- 
bition and cTen Oommlsslonsrs are charged the ftill price 
for passage and transportation, but felt bound to say what 
wo haTo said for the information and adTantage of the 
traTeling publlo who may be desirous of disinterestod 
adrice on this sutdsot. 

I Losrnoif, April 29th. 

Getting ashore at LiTerpool at so late an hour that we 
could not conTenientiy get off for London until the fol- 
lowing morning, we remained OTer night and resumed onr 
Journey in the morning, Tia Northwestern A Trent Valley 
R. W. Of the city of LiTorpool we, of course, saw but 
little, thongh we employed our time most industriously 
while there. It is undoubtedly the greateet commercial 
metropolis In the world, and in appearance and in the 
manners and customs of its people, the most AvMriean 
city in the British Kingdom; indeed, but for the narrow- 
ness and crookedness of Its streets, we would scarcely 
haTe known that we were not in New York. 

The railroad, howoTer, and ererything connected, quick- 
ly dispelled all doubts on that pcrfnt and entirely satisfied 
us that we were not in Tankee Land. The miserablo 
coathe$^ as they are properly called— being similarly 
shaped and but little longer and higher— with doors at 
the side were proTocatiTo of both laughter and indigna- 
tion — ^laughter at their queer absurd appearance, indig> 
nation that John Bull in his Tain conceit should so long 
haTe reAued to pattern after Brother Jonathan In the 
construction of proper railroad cars. Each coach Is dl- 
Tided into three apartments. In sach apartment there 
are two seats feeing each other like the front and back 
seat of a stagecoach, and long enough to aooommodate 
four persons each. There are no moreable windows, ex- 
cept in the doors on eithor side, In which there Is a pane 
of glass 1st up or down by a strap, stage-ooaoh feshlon. 
Of course Tentilatlon is more dllBcult and the getting up 
and moTing about to rest one's sell^ or to look up a friend 
on the train, is out of the question. In some of the 
coaehee— perhaps in all— the middle apartment is used 
ft>r baggage; In which parHenlar the arrangement is 
quite couTenlent, as onS^ Inggage can be more easily 
looked after. True to the English Idea of caste, the coaches 



an UlMlod »Fint G3aM," "Swxmd CUm," and '* Third 
Claw." First clau coaches «r« comfortably cnahionsd, 
Moond dais ooaohai Ikvored with a kind of half enihion 
of leather extending about half the width of the seat 
from the front with leather at the hack, and third cUm 
ooachee are fornlBhed with hare benches. The liure in 
the 1st class is one^hird to ono>half higher than the reg* 
nlar fkre in the United States, in the 2d class about eqoal 
to regular U. 8. ftre, the ad class a little less. The en- 
gines are plain, bungling looking things, in strong con- 
trast with the fire locomotires of America. But when we 
come to speak of the road itself we have none but words 
of commendation. Substantial in construction and ex- 
cellent in all its appointments. More of this anon. 

The route to London presented to our Tiew a succession 
of the most charming pictures we have erer beheld— 
pictures all the more pleasing and gratefhl because of the 
snow and ice we had but so recently left in America. 
Here the scene was so changed that we appeared to have 
come out of mid-winter as by a single step into the month 
of Juno. Beautiful Terdant meadows and pastures ** spot- 
ted with fire and gold in the tint of flowers ;" sleek ftt 
Durham cattle and Iteicester sheep lying on the banlcs of 
beautifiil streams and on the veWet knolls or wading in 
the tall grass ; gardeners cultiyating their cabbages, beets, 
onions and beans; fiumers hoeing their wheat and plant- 
ing their later spring crops; with cozy cottages, hand- 
somer gentlemen's residences, and lordly castles, and new 
and thriTing, or gleaning old cities and Tillages — their 
moss grown walls and turrets carrying one back a thous- 
and years— all along the way, made the Journey of 205 
miles seem at once but a league and the stretch of a con- 
tinent. The five hours and forty minutes occupied in 
making the run were soon passed, and ere we were aware 
of it, we were in London, the groat metropolis of the world. 

Tl&e Gr«iit BxlUMtion ot 1869.— In the ex- 
ternal appearance of the Bxhlbition Palace we were 
disappointed; not in Tastness of extent, for it is larger 
than we had imagined, occupying 24^ acres of land, and 
with its lofty domes of glass flittering in the sun can be 
seen at a groat distance, but rather in the lack of outside 
finish. But having seen the inside we find no Ikult with 
the heavy unpainted brick walls without : they were no- 
cessary to give strength and durability to so massive a 
structure, and the money which outside decorations would 
have cost has been wisely applied to improving the inte- 
rior, which, now, with tho display of articles on exhibition. 
Is most grandly imposing. The following diagram will 
give the reader a general idea of the form and construction : 

But this ground plan although over ono^ixth of a mile 
in axtent each way gives but a partial idea of the amount 
of space for the purposes of the exhibition, as the room 
in the galleries is also very great. The painting, gilding 
and flne artistic decorations of the entire enterlor, give 
it a most gorgeous and imposing appearance, brightened 
by the brilliance of the light which pours In profhslon 
throng the glaaed roof and dosoes. 



The glass domes are 260 feet and 100 feet in diameter 
and near 200 high; the nave and transepts (portions 
through the center and across the east and west ends and 
which rise to the arched roof without gaUeriesJ UN) feet 
high and 86 feet wide, corresponding to the ground aisles 
of some dreamed of but impossible cathedral. The cost 
of the entire structure is about two millions of dollars. 

The display of articles on exhibition is indescribably 
fine, fu surpsssing anything that the world has ever seen 
before, not only in quantity and quality, but also in the 
number and ramoteness of the countries from which they 
have come. In addition to the British Kingdom, the fol- 
lowing countries are represented: 

Franco. Tancouver^s Island. 



ZoUvereln. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Holland. 

SwItcerland. 

Denmark. 

Norway and Sweden. 

Russia. 

CkMtaBica. 

Peru. 

Uruguay. 

Tenezuela. 

Ecuador. 

Argentine Republic. 

Brazil. 

Turkey. 

Spain. 

Portugal. 

Italy. 

Rome. 

America. 

Hanse Towns. 

Canada. 

New Brunswick. 

Prince Edward's Island. 

British Columbia. 



Nova Scotia. 

Tasmania. 

Victoria. 

Bermuda. 

Newfoundland. 

Ceylon. 

Malta. 

Jamaica. 

Dominica. 

St. Vincent. 

Trinidad. 

Barbadoes. 

British Guiana. 

New South Wales. 

Queensland. 

Victoria. 

South Anstiulia. 

Hayti. 

Bahanuis. 

Natal. 

Western Austndia. 

New S^ealand. 

Ionian Island. 



Japan, China. 

St. Helena, WAt Africa. 

Siam, Liberia. 

The reader cannot expect a description of even the 

most Important contributions until after we have given 

them more thorough study. 

TBI OPSIfXirO or THI BXBIBITIOir, 

which took place to-day, (May 1st,) was an occasion which 
can never be forgotten by those who were so fortunate as 
to witness it. It was an event of a life-time to most, and 
was felt by us to be well worth our long Journey of 4,ii00 
miles, storm and sea-sickness not excepted. 

The weather (which thus for, since our arrival, has 
taken the force all out of the talk we hear about London 
rain and fog,) is as perfect as could have been wished. 
Eariy In the morning It rained Just enough to lay the 
dust, but before 9 o'clock the sky cleared up and gave us 
the softest, balmiest and most golden May days we have 
ever eujoyed. The procession which comprised a great 
number of dignitaries attired in the most varied manner 
— some neatly and chastely, others gorgeously and foa- 
tastically— made a splendid pageant. Princes, Dukea, 
Archbishops, Lord Chancellors, Premiers, Lord Mayors, 
foreign Bitnlsters and Ambassadors, including thoso just 
arrived from Japan, Hayti and Persia, each in the dress 
peculiar to his office and nationality—" some in velvets, 
some in lawns," of every variety of color and decoration, 
from the gaily fluttering ribbon to the Jewelled buckle, 
button, sash and chain all flashing In the sun — movsd In 
the grand procession as it entered tha Palace on the south 
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■Ide and with mourared ftep patted along the erlmKm- 

carpeted alales io the place of flnt ceremonial in the front 

of the throne. The following waa the order obeerred : 

1« Tnunpeters of the Lilb Onarde in State Unllhrmf . 
2. Contractor's Superintendents. 
8. Snperintendents of Exhibition Arrangements. 
4. Her Mi^Mty's Oommissioner's Saperflntendents of 
BoUding Works. 

6. Contractors and Architect. 

0. CoQOcfl of Royal Horticultural Society. 

7. Coonoil of Society of Arte. 

8. The Ten Guarantors of the Exhibition. 

9. Buildinc Committee. 

10. SpeclalCommissioner for Juries. 

11. Chainmen of Juries. 

12. Acting Commissioners for the Colonies and Depend- 
encies of Great Britain. 

18. Foreign Acting Commissioners. 
14. Presidents of Foreign Commissioners. 
lA. Her Majesty's Commissioners for 1861. 
10. Her Majesty's Commissioners for 1802. 

17. Her Majesty's Ministen, to-wit : 

HXB XAJESTT'B MimSTIRB, 

Not being either Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1802, or Special Commisiouers for the Opening. 

The Right Hon. C. P. Tilliers, President of the Poor Law 

Board. 
The Right Hon. E. Cardwell, Chancellor of the Duchy of 

Lancaster. 
The Right Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley, Postmaster- 
General. 
The Right Hon. Thomas Milner Gibson, President of the 

Board of Trade. 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Chancellor of the 

Exchequer. 
His Grace the Duke of Somenet, First Lord of the 

Admiralty. 
The Right Hon. Sir 0. Wood, Bart., G.CJI., Secretary 

for India. 
The Right Hon. Sir G. Come wall Lewis, Bart., Secretary 

of State for War. 

His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, K.G., Secretary of 

State for the Colonies. 

The Right Hon. Earl RosseU, Seeretary of State for Foreign 

AflTairs. 

The Right Hon. Sir O. Grey, Bart., G.C.B., Secretary 

of State for the Home Department. 

18. Km majhtt'b snoiAfc oommnoinEU por tri 

OFmiRO. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge^ K.G. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Bight Hon. Lord Westbnry, Lord High Chancellor. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Derby. K.G. 

The Right Hon. Tlscount Sidney, Lord Cnamberlain. 

The Right Hon. Yisoonnt Palmerston, K.G., G.C.B. 

The Right Hon. the Speaker of the House of Commons. 

I ISl] I^ROTAL FRRaOHAaRS ATTRVnnrtt thr oprrdio. 

His Royal Highness Prinoe Oscar of Sweden. 
His Royal Highness the Crown Prince of Prussia. 
Gentlemen In Attendance on Royal Personages. 

The Dnke of Cambridge who was the Queen's represen- 
tatlre to open the Exhibition, and the great political 
leaders, Lords Palmerston and Derby, were specially 
greeted with enthusiastic applause as they passed alon^ 
The Lord Chancellor and the Speaker of the House of 
Commons were attended by their Sergeants-at>Arms, 
bearing their masslTe golden maces. 

The place appointed for the opening ceremony was nn* 
der the Western dome where a magniileent canopy had 
been erected, draped with Utrecht Telret, with the Chair 
of State on a raised dais or throne, marble busts of (hteen 
Tictorla and Prince Albert hartng position on either side. 

The Duke of Cambridge occupied the centre of the 
dali, with the Prince of Pmssla on his ri^t, and Prince 



Oscar of Sweden on his left, the other chief dignitaries 
grouped according to rank. 

Tha Orchestra at the opposite end of the grand nare 
and under the Eastern dome embracing two thousand 
singers and four hundred instrumentalists, all selected 
by distinguished artiste from erery portion of the king- 
dom, pealed forth ite music, **God save the Queen," and 
there was quiet. The Earl Granville then presented his 
address to the Dnke of Cambridge, and after the response, 
the procession moved down the other aisle of the grand 
nave to the platform in front of the Orchestra. Jt was 
then that we heard such music as we shall probably never 
hear again : a grand overture by Meyerbeer, a Triumphal 
March, Sacred Music. Quick March and National Air and 
Chorule by Dr. Stemdale Bennett, to the following words 
by the Poet lAureate, (Alfred Tennyson): 

Uplift a thousand vetoes Aill and sweeti 
In this wide hall with earth's invention stored, 
And praise th' invisible, nnivcriai Lord, 

Who lets once mere in peace the nations meet. 
Where Science, Art, and Labor have oatpOQr*d 

Their myriad horns of pknty at enr foet. 

0, silent father ot our Kings to be, 

Moarn*d in this gotden hour <^ Jubilee, 

For this, for all, we wtep our thanks to thee I 

The world-compelling plan was thine, 

And, lo I the Iodr, laborioos milet 

or palaoe ; lo ! the giant aisles, 

BItt in model and design. 

Harvest-tool and hnsbandxr. 

Loom and wheel and enginry, 

Secrets of the sullen mine. 

Steel, and gold, and com, and winA, 

Fabric rongb, or fairy line. 

Sunny UjktoM of the Line, 

Polar marvels, and a llMit 

Of wonder, out of Weit and East, 

And shapes and haes of Art divine ! 

AU of beauty, aU of OM, 

That one fiair planet can prodnoe, 

Brought from under every star. 
Blown from over every main, 
And mizt, as lifi is mlxt with pain. 

The works of i»eaoe with works of war. 

O ye, the wise who think, the wise who reign, 
Flom growing oonoMroe woee her latest chain, 
Aod let the fhir whlLvwinged peaoenaker fly 
To happy havens under all the sky. 
And mix the ssssons aod the golden hoars, 
TUI each man And his own In all men*s good. 
And all men work in noble brotherhood, 
Breaking their mailed fleets aod armed tovaii, 
And ruling by obeying Nature's powers, 
And gathering all the fruits of peace and orown*d with all 
her flowers* 

This was followed by a grand march by Anber, at the 
conclusion of which a prayer was ofltnred by the Bishop 
of London. The Hall^ngah Chorus and the National 
Anthem were then sung, vrtien the procession returned 
to the throne, firom which the Duke declared the Exhi- 
bition open. Then the cannon pealed out their thunders 
and the work of Inspection begun to continue until Oc- 
tober. 

Port«ff« Clt^ B««4 Store*— W. Caswell has a 
full list of Imphee, Sorghum, and French Sugar Cane Seeds 
—genuine and Just imported. Grsss seeds and clover In 
variety; Yetehes or Tares; Tobacco seed; Chlccory; Im- 
ported Bute Baga and Turnip seed; Genuine Bi Sulphite 
of Lime. Seeds sent by mall, Ic. per cm. 

Address, W. Caswru, Perta^ CUjf, WVt. 
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Affairs In Iiondon—tlie MarlMts and tk« 
B«ntlment on tl&« American (inestlon. — 

LoifBOH, SmgUnd, May 9, 1802.— Again we nlato our 
rmdtn flx>m th« world's great metropolii. Ib oor Uit 
we gSTe lome aocoant of the grand opening of the Xz- 
hibition of the Industry of all Nations, and had intended 
in this to Aimish the first of a secies of articles on the 
Bxhibition itself. The delay of exhibitors, and of saper- 
intendents of departments in getting articles all in place 
and ready for inspection, has modified oor plan, however, 
and it is now more than probable that we shall leave for 
the continent to-morrow or Monday, retaming when the 
Exhibition is more thoroughly ready for our careftil and 
connected stndy. 

During the past few days, our time has been divided 
between the Bxhibition and the great city of London, 
which is in itself a world condensed. 

TU 1IAXUT8. 

Yesterday we attended the Com Exchange, which is 
located on Mark Lane, near the centre of the city proper. 
To the eye neither the building nor the displays of grain, 
ike., are very imposing; yet it is here that are made the 
sales and the pnrehases which go ftr towards determin- 
ing the market rates, not only in the United Kingdom, 
but also in all foreign countries. Of course the prices 
here are determined by circumstanoes of amount pro- 
duced in other countries, prospects finr good or bad crops 
in the Kingdom and so on. We intend simply to say that 
the ratee reported by the Com Exchange are to a con- 
siderable extent the key note by whkh the tune of 
prices in foreign countries is determined. At this great 
Exchange we were fortunate enough to meet with a num- 
ber of the leading foctors and thus get at the prevailing 
opinion as to the ftiture prices of some of the more im- 
portant products; and in order that our readers who are 
directly and practically interested in this matter, msj 
appreciate the reasons for that opinion, we ftirnlsh 
herewith a statement of foots which bear on the question. 

TBI PUSIHT AMI) I^TUU OW TBI WbXjLT MaKUT.— As 

to wheat, which is our chief article of export, there are 
two or three circumstances of a discouraging nature— we 
mean as compared with the high hopes we were led to 
entertain last adtumn and winter. 

On the affirmative side of the question of better prices 
may be placed the following foots : 

1. The product of the British Kingdom is pretty well 
exhausted. But small quantities have been brought to 
market since December, but up to that time, since harvest, 
the supplies had been so large as to warrant the calcula* 
tion, in view of the smallness of the yield, that only quite 
small stocks of the crops of 1661 is now held by producers 
or dealers. 

2. It is evident, therefore, that a considerable quantity 
must be imported ttom foreign countries before the next 
crop is ready. 

8. But the amount now known to be an its way firom 
ports east of Gibraltar, Is small, and the arrivals for May 
and June are likely to show a considerable foiling off as 
compared with last year. 



On the negative side of the question there are other 
circumstances which require consideration: 

Virst, there are known to be large supplies at aiany of 
the American Lake ports waiting for better prices. This 
fibct is at the present time exerting a depressing influence 
upon the market here and elsewhere. 

Secondly, the prospect for a good British and Continen- 
tal crop is now excellent. The weather, though rather 
unpromising early in the season, is now unexceptionable, 
and is rapidly bringing forward vegetation, of every 
kind. 

Thirdly, it is believed that the Baltic ports, now just 
folrly opened to navigation, will be able to send forward 
considerable quantities. 

In view of all these and other considerations, jpro and 
con, we are reluctantly brought to the conclusion that 
the formers of America may have to sell at rates some- 
what less than we felt inclined to promise them last 
winter. Still we hope tiiey will not be suddenly dis- 
heartened and sell at a sacrifice. It is by no means eer- 
tain, yet, that the crop now growing will be a good one, 
and if it should, prices can scarcely run lower than at 
present in mid-summer. Of the prospects for a good crop 
at home, we are not so well apprised. This should, of 
course, be taken into the account, as also the probable 
course and final upshot of the war. 

SNaUSR POUnOAL OOKSISTIRCT. 

The course of the London Times on the ** American 
Question" gave early origin to a prevalent opinion in the 
United States, that the English Government, and the 
English People, were in sympathy with the Rebellion and 
would be glad to see a settlement of the war upon the 
basis of a permanent separation of the Northern and 
Southern States. This evident wish of the Tinu* had 
been so often denounoed, however, by AmerfcBan dtliens, 
English bom, that we came at last to believe that the 
"Thunderer" was really the exponent of Individual 
rather than either govenunent or popular views and 
feelings. We regret that this opinicn formed in all chari- 
tableness while in America is fost being subverted by 
what we have seen and heard since our arrival in this 
country. As we have not yet ttuveled in the country we 
cannot, of course, speak with assurance of the sentiment 
there ; but of the officials and people of London, who, to 
all intents and uses, are the people and gorenment of 
the whole realm, we feel but little hesitation in declaring 
them vei7 certainly in the interests of the South. The 
reasons for leaning in that direction are various, but the 
leaning is so i^parent that no American, we think, can 
mistake it They do not see how a reunion is to be ef- 
fected, and are quite positive in their opinion that It 
cannot be; indeed they seem to see important reasons 
why it should not be. The country, when united, is al- 
ready too large, and is only foiling apart because of Us 
magnitude and inevitable lack of cohesion. This Is the 
view entertained by one class. Another class aifeet to 
have been very kindly disposed towards the Government 
ol the United States so long as they were wild enough to 
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MtoTv that tlM Admlntetnttlon tatoniM the 4«itnietton 
of lUTery. but now th«t t1i«ro ii no nigger in the inne, 
and the war ii limply for the preeenratlon of the Union, 
thej hare no Intereet in the eontert, except that it ter- 
minate at onee and the eotton lappllee are again reetored. 
A third elaaa declare neither their intereet in the reite- 
ration of the Union or the abolition of itaTerjr— limply a 
deilre that thii ** great, growing, gniplng, nnecmpalou 
nation of Tankeei" ihonld be broken ere it arrlTeiat the 
matnrity of Iti itrength and becomei the fint great 
Power among the nationi of the earth. While a fourth 
dan thoronghly hate the Republican Idea and are ready 
to do anything to overturn and lay It low for a warning 
to the other lener republici now itruggling in the light 
of our example againit the Aristocratic Idea which itlll 
holds sway in the old world. The number of theie li 
Immenie, in aggregate, as may be Judged flrom the fltct 
that although we have talked with hnndredi of penoni 
repmentlni; all claisei of loclety, we have found but two 
indlTlduali who were clearly on the side of the GoTem- 
ment of the United Statei and anxioni that it ihould 
triumph over iti enemiee. It Is poeiible that ftitnre ob- 
lerrationi may result in a better opinion of the intelll- 
gencoi oonsiitency and chxistianity of Old England, but 
until fturther evldenoe, we set her down as the secret 
enemy of the American Kepublio— preferring eren that a 
new goTemment shall be set up with slaTeiy as its chief 
and only comer stone, rather than see that Republic con- 
tinue the prosperous and glorious Integer it has been. 

It Is our opinion, therefore, that the €k>Temment and 
the Vree States of America must cany on the war, not 
only without sympathy from any of the great Powers of 
Xurope— at least without the sympathy of the two near- 
est and moet dangerous Powers, Xngland and France,~> 
but that there may be a safe reckoning upon the real 
Jealousy of, and secret machinations of <«e or both of 
these great Powers against the cause of the Republic. 
Whether M. If order is really in Richmond for the pur- 
pose of negotiating an alliance and preparing for the 
Interference of the French Ooremment or not, nothing 
is surer, in our opinion, than that such an Inftrenoe is 
hoped for and in process of being planned by leading pol- 
iticians in this country. 



He is at present snugly quartered with a grandson of 
his, and every possible care is taken to render the eve- 
ning of his days comfortable and pleasant. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Tlfta B«« Motlft«--One of the greatest difficulties 
that every bee-keeper has to contend with, ii the ravages 
caused by the Bee Moth. A very good way to destroy 
the moth or miller which produces the worms that prove 
so destructive to bees, is to take a gallon crock or milk 
pan, nil it one4hird ftiU of water sweetened with molass- 
es and set it near your bee-hives every evening a little 
after sun down^ln the morning kill all the millers that 
may be found therein : remove it during the day and 
replace It In the evening. After a few days the sweetened 
water will become sour and must be renewed. Continue 
this until the moth disappears in the IhlL On very warm 
still evenings I take a light and go out and kill a great 
many around the hives, obierving not to get near the front 
or entrance to the hive. To kill the worms, raise the 
hive gently in the morning or at evening, and kill 
all the worms that may be found. Do this at UaH three 
times a week untU they disappear in the foil. 

J. W. Shabp. 

♦ ■ 

Tl&« IcaAgstrvtlfc BIwe.— I noticed in the May 
No. of the FAKMim an Inquiry in relation to the Lang- 
stroth Bee Hive. I have ten etocka of bees in the Lang- 
stroth hive. Any person wishing to see the Langstroth 
hive in praeUcal operation, can do so by calling on me. 
I have also a stock of Italian Bees which are something 
of a curiosity in this country. I think they are superior 
to the common bee. 

I like the I<angstroth Hive well. J. W. SnAap. 

Dooa OUBX, Dane Go., Wis., May 28, 1802. 



upla "wowthy of Imitiiti«m«^-]hiring 
a recent trip through the town of Oregon, in this county, 
we met and convwsed with Nathaniel Ames, the only 
revolutionary patriot, we believe, in this State. He is 
now in his lOfld year, and seems to possess a remaikable 
degree of mental and physical vigor for a man of his years. 
He handed us his dollar for the current volume of the 
Pauob, and with It, his good wishes for our success. 

Mr. Ames wintered at Valley Forge in thai dark hour 
of American ^bid^iendence ; was present at the execution 
of M«Jor Andre, and was fomiUar with the countenances 
of Washington, Lafoyette, Steuben, Jeflhrson, and other 
heroes of tho revohition. 



NOTICES OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 



drupe (MUun amd Wine JfoJUn^w— This is the tltie of 
a work just received from Baxton, of New York. Our 
limits this week prevent our giving a lengthy notice of 
its contents. We prefer to do so after taking a little 
leisvre in its examination— having had some experience 
with vines in this latitude, we are disposed to scrutlniae 
the recommendations of authors hailing from more favor- 
ed districts of country. What might do for the natural 
fruit region of Rochester, will not always prove suitable 
for this latitude. We are a strong believer in the suc- 
cess of grape culture in Wisconsin, and are always ready 
to receive and disseminate any thing which wUl forward 
that success. See advertisement in our paper this month. 

The Kirhg Bmper^^ln our advertising pages will be 
fbund Mr. Powers' advertisement of this celebrated reap- 
er. Without being ^Me to speak ihMn personal inspection 
of its operations in the field, we know the reputation it 
ex^oys, as a first class machine suffldentiy to base a ro> 
eoaunendation to our forming friends, to examine it with 
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W«rk te tkt Month. 

Some farmcors uga&Uj finish their hoeing the 
fint week in thie month, bat we think it psys 
well to keep the horse and hoe moTing some 
weeka later. Should the corn get too large for 
plowing, go through and cot out the weeds 
with the hoe, or a large crop of these pests of 
the farm will coyer the ground by fall and na- 
ture their seeds. On new land, of eouree, the 
case is quite different, and hiuch less hoeing 
will suffice. 

Root crops of all kin4s need one or two hoe- 
ings, at least, in July. If they were not 
properly thinned out in June, no time should 
be lost in attending to it, or rery small roots 
will be the result. The ground should be well 
cuUiTated, and for meet kinds, looaened as 
much as possible. 

Ruta Bagas may yet be sown on old land, 
but it is better te «ow them in rows, so as to 
cultiyate with the horse-hoe. 

Flat turnips should be sown after the twen- 
tieth of July. The land should be clean and 
well prepared. If possible, sow Just before a 
rain, and go oyer the ground with a brush or 
fine harrow. 

Haying should be attended to before the 
hanrest comes on, for busy times will be the 
order of the day when the large breadth of 
wheat is to be taken care of, as help is likely 
to be a little scarce this season. Eyevybody 
should haye a reaper, or secure the use of one, 
if they haye oyer ten acres to cut. 

The garden and orchard should not be oyer* 
looked in the hurry of other business. Weeds 
and insects must receiye attention. The cat- 
%rpillars, borers, slugs, &c., will be at work. 
Examine the trees and hunt them out 



Bow buckwheat the early part of this month. 
All the land yacated by the failure of other 
crops abould be used for this purpose. If you 
haye a poorish piece of soil, giye it to buck- 
wheat. When sown on yery rich soil, it runs 
to straw too much. About two pecks of seed 
per aere is enough, though the proper quantity 
of seed depends much upon the soil — ^poor soil 
requiring the most seed. 

See tiiat the wheat and other grains are 
stacked well. Ayoid as much as possible the 
getting of it wet by eutting too much at once. 
There is often a tendency, and almost neces- 
sity, of laying prostrate whole fields of wheat 
at once. The matter should be so arranged, 
by those using the reaper, that hands enough 
should accompany it to bind and stock certainly 
before rain, and, if possible, to stack or gar- 
ner it in barns. Take great pains in stacking. 
More wheat is lost by carelessness on this 
point, than most any other. 

Byery farmer who has any tame grass, should 
save his own seed — mind this hint, and you 
will know the quality of your seed, and not be 
imposed upon by buying foul seed raised to 
sell. By doing this, you will keep your farms 
firee from many foul weeds and grasses. When 
haying, leaye a patch of timothy for seed; 
when ripe, oradle, bind up, and shock. With 
doyer, the second crop should be sayed for 
seed, and not the first. 

Do not allow your pastures to be fed too 
closely. If the roots of grass are unprotected 
from the scorching heat of summer, it will die 
out rapidly. A plot of early sown rye, sor^ 
ghum or com, to be cut and fied this and the 
next mouthy will aid in keeping both pastures 
and stock thriying. 
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Mj attention was attracted by an article in 
the last number of tlie Farmer under the aboTe 
caption, the sentiment of which purports to 
.hatt emanated Troii the ^istiaguishea ecHtor 
of the Afnmtmn AgtimdiwrUu 

It is recommended to use n^uck for **heddinff 
cattle," claiming for It these characteristtos of 
a **ffood bedt" ^t-t ^^dryneee^ aoflnue and 
eUanUiuu" — another might have been added 
that would have been quite as popular, that is, 
that it is a good absorbent. More than ten 
years' experience in the use of muck, during 
whtoh period I handled and experteeBted with, 
in differeoi ways, thousands of loads, haa sat- 
isfied me that muck does not, unless artificially 
prepared, possess but one of the properties 
claimed for it — that is <<«^Iimm," 

It is impracticable to obtain it in a dry state, 
without drying it by artificial means. The 
economy of drying it for this purpose, I lesTc 
without comment. Next in order, its *'to/k- 
nue'* — it is soft enough. Lastly, its **cUanli' 
n^ee" If wet mucli is c/ean/y in the opinion 
of the writer of the article alluded to, I must 
be allowed to difftr with him. I know of no 
Bubfitance that has been recommended for bed- 
ding fitr cur tie that is more filthy. I nerer 
used it in my stabies. but I have hauled large 
quantities into ny barn-yard, and spread it 
under the cattle sheds, with which my experi- 
enne was very unsstisfactory, so much so, that 
I abandoned this mode of treating muck and 
resorted to others, one after another, carefully 
noting the result, until 1 finally decided that 
those which I ithall hereafter describe are by 
far the most economical. 

If any portion of muck should, by very fa- 
vorable circumstances, become dry, it will be 
so light that it will, when stirred, float about 
the stable and feeding passages, and finally be 
depoeited in the form of a black dust on the 
bay an^l in the mangers, whence it will be re- 
moved gf^nerally by the animalfl eating it with 
their food. This will certainly not be called 
chattly, Tf it is already moist when applied 
as hed'linfT. and is used in the quantity recom- 
mended, t's. : '*a half cord to the animal" at 
a time, (which would cover the stall floor to 
the depth of at least two feet^ and above the 
height of c'ittle mani^ers ordinarily, into which 
ii will rnll and fl ns get mixed with the food.) 
it would nrodu'^e a state of afTairs unprecedent- 
ed in ntHble (>cnnomy. It is also recommended 
that th-s«'// mattresp, of most liberal dimen- 
sions. (especiaPy in if ft rhickne^s,) should be 
ohan'^-ed or rem>wed semi-monthly. 

Allowing the urinary excretions to be but 
thrive gt'lons for 24 bourn, for each animal, 
when continued for 15 days, the quantity of 
moisture added will safely provide for any lack 
of ^' Rnf'n^Mji." nnd wlint might have been cill^'d 
a '*bfd'* two we^ks previous, has now hrcome 
a <*ira//otr'* or mire. It is claimed ihit there 



is advantage in the heat of the animal impart- 
ed to the muck en which it lies. If this b« 
true, I confess I cannot see how. I am aware, 
however, that when a bed of the character of 
that above described has beea used for a woek 
or ]nor#, t%e a^^n^ftls ifill, w|en they eav eiv> 
dure standing ao loligUr, Se dowm tot % while 
in the mire and by so doing their warmth will 
throw oif rapidly the putrid odors firom the 
putrescent mass in which they lie, thus more 
thoroughly charging the atmosphere with nex- 
ious quUtiee, in which it was probably not 
previously deficient. The hair of the animal 
will also be thoroughly saturated with the 
filth in which he has been cempelled to lie, 
which will gradually evaporate and thus per- 
petuate the supply of Impure vapor to the 
atmoephere of the stable, as long snd as ef- 
fectually as could well be done by any other 
process. In case this new mode of bedding 
stables were adopted in dairy stablee, what 
would be the condition of the eows? Worse, 
if possible, than that described as existing in 
the slop-feeding stables of New York and 
Brooklyn. 



Tlis mode ef managing muek that I shall 
commend, will be found less otgectionable and 
more profitable than that to which I have al- 
luded. Haul it out of the pit at the season of 
the year when it contains the least amount of 
water. Deposit it near the pit on a dry knoll, 
if practicable; if not, on the slope of a hill, 
ploughing a furrow near it on the upper side 
of it. in such direction as will prevent the wa- 
ter from adjacent higher ground running under 
it to be absorbed by it. Make the bed of it 
not more than two feet in depth and level on 
the top — then top-dress it with fresh burned 
lime in the proportion of one of lime to fifteen 
of the muck, and allow the bed to lie with the 
lime on it six or eight months ; then turn it, 
mixing the lime thoroughly through the muek, 
and trim up the heap in a shape that will shed 
off the rain, and let it lie thus for two or three 
months, when it will be in a fit state for use 
as a top-dressing. If applied on wheat land 
at seeding time as a top-dressing, or on grass 
land in autumn at the rate of fifteen cords 
per acre, it will be found a remunerative ap- 
plication. 

Another mode which I have found very ex- 
cellent when the arrangement of the stable is 
such that it is praeiicable, ie t4> collect the 
urine from the stable into a covered tank, hav- 
ing deposited the muck as described in the use 
of lime, apply five gallens of the undiluted 
urine to each cord of the muck and manipu* 
late as in the use of of the lime. An addition 
of a half bushel of common ^alt to the oord of 
muck, if it has been taken from fireeh water 
deposit, will also be found beneficiaL 

My experience has satisfied me that it is too 
expensive to be profitable to haul the muck to 
the stable yard and mix it with the yard ma- 
nure, and haul aU again to the fields; besides. 
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it Ir* iinmUm go filthy *to to Imt lolttliioiiie to 
s fcunHMio, tiil^ Aurmor, to eou^l Mb fann 
stook to wftde through doep beds of muck «ftd 
oMuiiirtt »n iHntor, or when' the;f sre tttmed 
into the ytrd to gel ft rattlT of pure sir. 

Thie mode of hanlhig to the jard— <Akiiig 
iato the Moouiit the great amount of rafn wa- 
ter thai muet be ttiiaToidably eaartiid'bfyth with 
the rauek to Ihe jir€ and with the compost 
from the yard— will b^ found, if oarehtllj in- 
▼eitigaied, a nftj expenfetTo bmiineee, sueh as 
notte would attempt when the eost is earefUlly 
taken into the aoooitnt — -J. Wilkthsoh, in 
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flax aatili ftt i iu li ^ ' 

The progi«se of the maeblnerf for eottonit- 
ing ilax, aaxieusly inquired abont by many of 
onr readers, will soon be reported on by us in 
a manner tliat will probably show cenelusiTely 
that the value of Ihe proposed improvement 
hae not been orer- rated. 

Distinguished genflemen eonaoeted with the 
enterprise assure us that the thing is all that 
the inventor claimed for H, and that the public 
will in a few weein have an opportunity' of 
witaessing the regular operation of some of the 
new llaz'dressing maebines in or near this oity, 
where visitors from all parte of the country 
can satisfy their curiosity by persona) fnspeo* 
tion. 

We state this now, that farmers and others 
who are making ealoulations oo&neoted with 
the probabilities hi this new business may un- 
derstand that there io no fhilvre (as we are 
assured) in any of the arrangements, and that 
they need not abandon their plans for raising 
flax to meet the demands of the new plan for 
preparing the article fsr market. 

Believing as we do about the project, we 
eongratulate fhrmere «nd others in the Weet, 
and all throufh the Northern State*, on the 
encouraging prospects for a new branch of 
business thnt will bpneficiatly affect the agri* 
cultural, mannfhcturing, and other intercste of 
the country. — N. K. WorM. 



VALun or Hat, OovrAnun with othbk MtLK^ 
Prodpoino SuBBTANOim. — Several French and 
Qerman ehemists estimate the relative vahie of 
several kinds of food for mileik cows, according 
to the following tablo: 

That 100 pouode of good bay are worth 900 
pounds of potatoes ; 460 pounds ef beet root 
without ihe leaven; 350 pounds of oorrots ; 80 
pounds of clover, Spaoinh trefoil, or vrtehes ; 
5(1 pounds of oil-c«ko or oolta ; SXtf) pounds of 
pea- straw and vetehi^ : 800 pounds ef barley 
or oat straw : 400 pounds of rye or wheat straw ; 
25 pounds of peas, beans, or Tcteh-seed ; 50 
poundo of oatff ; rad 600 pounds 'of green tre* 
foil, SpMiiih irefoU, or vetohes. 
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lac *«irii of JlgiltUKere is DtvooAIre, tegiml, i^tttis 
Aod vhat it »ay k« la 1900 : 

AJ).iWl. 

OosM, wi*, 'Uv^tia* tn w t«viM» 

The clock It atrikiag Uto : 
Be qateh and g«t th« tateet fHed; 

Vow 4e, iMi, iMkmUrtk 
Ft* fot to put my barley in. 

And now the flrwt ot liaj't oome ; 
I don*l1ciK>w hmr «■ thatt get on, 

If Bdu^ jelay dn|« oone. 
Pvo mt to eart upt all mj 4nnt 

And Ifme to tiU the t%Uee ; 
The land^ ae wet as wet can be. 

How bathcBwrt Bf foor pate lei 
T|Mm!» Bii^ and losef onpal jnU«V 

And Tidy Uare Is V^PJi 
And oats ere Uown, an<f wheafi aNmlled, 

And R«gar^«lw«yaewi|p9;< - 
And all the sheep haTe got the scab. 

And wool's a goln|p down ; 
And I*ve to draw my produce fai. 

Vol ▼onrtaeii mUm to town. 
And Lady-dey's a'oome and gone, 

And I'Te not paid my rent yet. 
And MIL and Jan, ami little Joe 

ila' neW to school heeiyaent yet. 
Us e*o*t get on If times don*t mend— 

'TIS raiy quite alarming : 
I oniT wtoh my leeee was out, 

I'm cure I'd gire np Urming. 

A J>. IMS. 

Hatftdal order chocolate; 

It*e nearly tea o'clock ; 
And icetting np at balf-Daei aig^t 

Is really quite a shocK. 
X worked so hard till nine last night, 

To pro?a that last aaalyeis. 
That, should my brain be ftuthtr tried, 

I really ftar paralysis. 
Well, I*n Jnst take a qnfet ride: 

JaoMs, bring my lecomotiTO^ 
That half horse power, with trotting spifeig ; 

or health Hwill be promotlre. 
And, Jamee, do fetch a gallon of 

Omcentrated Thames water; 
ru Jnst top^ress my oucnmben— 

Vive acres and a quarter. 
Well, here Pm back; Tre beon all ronnd ; 

The fhnn la looking q>leaidld. 
What ftjols they were, some yenca agO) 

To work AS bard as men did I 
rve heard my gransire say, his dad 

Met with some draadfhl losses & 
No wonder, when they nsad to work 

With Clioee groat horrid bosses. 
And, James, just touch the tel^raph, 

And bid my enginaer 
Turn out six dojten ploughs nex^ week. 

To get the breaches dear ; 
And tell P io fe s eui Taraday, 

Aad my sob-chemist, Jonee, 
, To forward, by next Monday's post, 

T^elr last extract of bones. 
Tie time I get my tnmlps In ; 

laboald not like tomem it; 
And as I've only oqo square nille, 

There'll be enough to dress it. 
And, Jamee, do turn the batlMT'on, 

The wheat is J«st in flower. 
And give It ohe golTanic shock, 

It wants a gentle shower. 
And eyrltige all the odbbage pinniB, 

Widi esie nc e of goano; 
And Hsk Miss Jane to mil|( the fowl 

With the new ** Taccfne plano.^ 
And, James, feteh down my Inet baUoon, 

With speed retardtag oruppar ; 
I'm going to Bftraet Mr to>day, 

And shan't be back till supper. 
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A Urn dftyi liiiee, wliil« oosYsnliig wMi oAe 
of mj feuiids Oft the rabjvet of tho ocmbmoii 
wheat weeTil (evureiilia gmutfvi,) h» stetod 
thftt he had a receipt for desiroying the same. 
Haying an eye to laying the same before the 
readers of the TeUffttipk, I requested a copy, 
and you can imagine my disapiK)intBient when 
I receiyed the following, whieh I give as I re- 
ceiyed it : 

« The most effectual process to psevent smut 
in wheat, the fy, weevil emd midjsfe, is^ first, to 
wash the wheat clean, by stirrfaig and skim- 
ming it in seTcral waters, only pouring water 
from the spring er well, and stirring the wheat 
until the water mns off clean. Then take two 
quarts of camiic Urns io a bushel af wheat, and 
stir it into the wet wheat in the tub until it is 
thoroughly mixed and let it remain in this con- 
dition for twelve hours. It now becomes thor- 
oughly saturated with the caustic lye^^a/Z the 
egge are killed, be t|iey weevd^ midge or /y." 

To say the least, this is a strong receipt. — 
Have any of the readers of the Telegraph tried 
it ? Will the wheat grow after twelve hours' 
soaking in this '< caustic lye ? " 

As far as smut or rust is concerned it might, 
(granting the wheat to grow,) be of some use ; 
it may prcTcnt the former, but as the latter 
disease depends more on the state of the air 
(with regard to moisture) than anything else, I 
do not think it will effect much. Will it in any 
way affect the fly ? Some examinations into 
the habits of this pest win answer this ques- 
tion. The fly (generally called the Hessian 
fly,) lays its eggs on the leaves of the wheat 
in the fiikll and spring. The eggs are nicely 
placed upon the upper surface of the leaves of 
the wheat, and vary in number ft'om fifteen to 
thirty on a place. They Are placed between 
the ridges of the leaf» and are hatched in from 
two to four weeks. As soon as hatclwd the 
young insect crawls down the stem, between it 
and the base of ihe leaf, until it reaches a joint. 
Here it attacks the stalk, and lives on the 
juices which would otherwise fill the grain. — 
Those hatched in the spring may be found in 
the upper joints, and thereby appropriating 
the juices they prevent the proper deposit of 
silica. The stems for the want of this material 
are unable to bear the weight of the grain, and 
it << goes down." I have seen fields and parts 
of fields down in this way as flat as if a roller 
had passed over them. Bometimes it glv^s way 
at one joint and sometimes at another, thus if 
it gives way near ihe ear, it is the spring brood ; 
but if near the but, the injury is caused by 
the fall brood. 

I find among my papers the following plan 
for ** heading** the Hessian fly: '^Ab«ut the 
middle of August sow a strip of wheat adjoin- 
ing where you intend to put your crop*— say 
one or two acres. About the middle of Sep- 
tember sow your field. When this comes up 



sjod ilMK*> okverlyi pl»w uMw tha fiwi %vmm. ; 
<ttr» it fm4er wRelL Your fly is headed* aad tka 
crop if safe.'/ 

I have never been troubled wiU» the fly,isad 
know not irhether this receipt will do or aot^ 

The midge, although in some reiqieota aizsi- 
lar, is different in its habits iiron the fly. The 
per^t insect lays its eggs in thagrain aa «tea 
as it enters its miUyriitate;.. these eggs soon 
become larvsQ, and live vp^n the milk of the 
young grain ; this stats of tha larvsB dees not 
last long, the insert fttlls toi the iproundand 
works into the ground to the depth of two or 
three inches ; here it passes into its ohrysalis 
state and remains till spring, when it comes 
forth a perfect insect, ready to lay eggs for 
another broocjoef - lUf^(|yf «fc . . 

In England where this insect is more de- 
i!^ructive» various ezperimeots have been made 
for the .purpose of ridding the farmers of its 
depredations* An eKperinent has been tried 
there whieh gives a thmreHeiil, if not a praoti- 
cal remedy. A poriioi^ of a wheat fiekl, from 
which the remains of a er^> had been taken, 
was covered with a tege baz or firame oovered 
with ganse. Mother portion of the SMsefieid 
was spaded to the depth of sin or eight inohes, 
the soil b«inff ^ar^tUlp inverted ; this portion 
was covered in the same way aa tht first. The 
following spring the box on the unbroken 
stubble was found to contain large quantities 
of the midge uk the fly state, while the box 
over the spaded portion did not contain any at 
alL In the ooiurseof one month a few insMta 
a|»peai3ed in thcv box over the qpaded ground, 
but th» greater povti«on (compared with tho 
other, box) were unable to find their Way above 
gronndt and those whidi did reach the surlsee^ 
were too late to do any misehief to the crop. 

So much i&g the practicaly now for the theo- 
retical, or as it is caUed, the book-fannin|p 
portion. 

Thus, it would seemt that if a field wbioh waa 
injured by these insects, was plowed "up care- 
fully 4aMl de^t ^^^ re^seeded with wheat, the 
insects which did reach the surfaoa would do 
80 too late to do any harm. For eflie fanner to 
pursue this plan would not have much effect, 
but the English farmers propose that the neigh- 
borhood so infected, should all, by a mutual 
agreement, pursue the same course and thereby 
rid thanselvet of , this pest. 

I have thua diqiosed of the fly and midga ; 
now, last though not least, lei us consider the 
weevil. This, as many loiaw to tlieir coet« is 
a smi^l red or blaokbastlci w^ich deposits its 
cgga on the grain in the mow or after it is stor- 
ed in the granary. The young insect, as soon 
as hatched, burrows in its grain, and devoMra 
the insidoi often leaving nothing but the hull ; 
the inioxy k$ often not diseovarnd until it is 
shovm by the loss in weight. 

Now, I iuave ehown, (according to my ideas, 
which I am /noi eertain are oorNet«) Uxat the 
fly does its mischisf ^fien the wheat la^ikp and 
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<dMiiio^ exiti in tli« m«4 ; thtti tlM ailclgt d6#8 
•Ha i&iitohief «^0f A« vrAtfotf tr <n A^acI, and dow 
tt«t exMt in tkft 8«6d ; ftsd last, Clmt the iri»«Til 
Iff ^either in the Med or Held, Ibr a grain <>f 
wheat whfek haa been hollowed out hy a weeTil, 
will not grow. 

Then, how ean oauatlo lej (or He) destroy in 
iheeeedthe egga whioh do not exist there? 
Perba^ my ideas of the fly, midge and weetll 
may be wrong, for my ideas have only been 
oblaitted fVofls the experienoe of others, not 
haying had any of my own. If wrong, I shall 
be ghid to be set right ; and any one so doing 
win oblige your fHend, Srixx Habslow, in 
OtnnaiUown TeUgruph, 



Xngllsh Agrlotilttire. 



England haa been, and is at the present 
time, so sttnated from a crowded population as 
to be obliged to look upon her agricultural con- 
dition as of the greatest importance to her, in- 
diTidualiy and nationally. The yield of the 
ground measures her power, telling with fore- 
knowledge that the increase of her population 
will be wholly measured by the productiveness 
4>f her soil. No wonder then she glances with 
anxious eye toward her agricultural conditron 
as it is at present, and as the path seems for 
Aiture prosperity. 

This explains why certain courses of treat* 
aiept an adopted by the British agriculturist. 
It is the object of the aristocracy to promote 
the thoroilgh culti^aifon as oonduoive to their 
ftkrmers and of the poorer classes fbr the gain- 
ing of a little of the <'needy'^ for their expen- 
<0es. AH tend to caH for the thorough ouUlTii- 
tion of the soil. If under these oiroumetances 
the fanner of Great fcitain did hot adopt and 
carry into a more thorough system of agricul- 
ture, it would be something of a nature that 
has thus far shown itself but rarely in agri- 
eAltnral history. 

These causes hare worked about a system of 
agriculture wherein everything is used to in- 
crease the productiveness of the soil. All 
things tend toward improvement — that is to 
say, producing of the largest ftsults from the 
smallest means — a large crop Arom a small piece 
of land, and at the least cost. Although we 
nay carry this principle into England, then 
Into America, we will And the practices of the 
two countries at variance. In England we 
have cheap labor; here we have dear. The 
land in one country is of great value when 
oompared with the other. This residt8fh>m 
'iito density of the populatiou. t>ensity of 
population and no plaOe of egress causes a 
aheapness of labor not fsuud under other clr- 
oumstanoee. 

ThodiiJMilty of «»b(aittittg fhrms in England, 

unless having a lai^ capital at hand, presents 

= another good reason ibr the cheapness of labor. 

All the Hxvm are owned by the arisCocracy or 

gttiitry^ «0d let to the Ihnaer. A large capital 



is neceeaary to command a good farm. Thus, 
although eten if we admit as to the profits, we 
ftnd a capital necessary which is not at all suited 
to the poor man ; while, on the other hand, we 
have <^eap land and dear labor. Here a poor 
man can manage to get a fkrm, and, if of the 
right stamp, soon be independent. Although 
we of this country may carry out the English 
farmer's principle of getting the largest crops 
fr9m the land at the leaet cott, our system would 
differ in nearly evety respect. 

Ihmining, deep plowing, and the feeding of 
stock, are attended to in a different way than 
with us. We have with us cases of as good 
farming as Great Britain can present. I do 
not mean as deep draining, plowing, or as 
heavy manuring, for these are merely the sys- 
tems ; but I look at the principle. With us it 
would not pay to adopt the same course as we 
find there, while with them the case is revers- 
ed — it would not pay them to adopt our system. 
Good agriculture does not necessarily call for 
deep four foot draining, twelve inches plowing, 
and raising of turnips. It calU fwr the nee of 
thote means around tehieh you are situated. If 
such and such a plan irt^ pay^ why not accept 
of it and reap the benefit ; and if you do the 
best with these circumstances, you can receive 
the laurel as to the equality with any farmer, 
however his system may be In opposition to 
yours. He may even get better crops, and fat- 
ten better stock. Does it pay? The answer 
to this question decides the superiority. Of 
course I speak of permanent paying fhrms. 

The farmers of Great Britain seek for soil 
beneath the surface. It pays with us after 
going down six inches ; fiuther down does not, 
in certain districts, pay. This, however, is 
decided by Utbor and the implements you use, 
their capability of going deep at a small cost 
comparatively. 

In one locality labor is cheap and land dear. 
In this case down we go into the subsoiL-— 
When the reverse, labor dear and land cheap, 
we get surface land. Depth increases the crop, 
but after we get a certain depth it does not in 
proper proportion to the labor bestowed. If 
we go six inches, all things else favorable, we 
get a good crop. Now six inches more would 
give us a better crop. Does the increase war- 
rant the increased expense t Price of labor 
decides the question. If land is cheap, put 
the other six inches upon another field, and 
the crop taken oflP will fhr exceed the surplus 
got off of the other field by the twelve inches 
of plowing. The question is, will the price of 
land, &c., allow a better profit than flrom the 
twelte inch lot. If so, why ft is the better 
farming. If not, it is bad management to 
take such a course of proceedure. 

All these questions are subject to local con- 
siderations. That which is preferable under 
circumstances which pr e s en t themselves in 
England, are of an entirely different nature 
here, and reqniro dijRffttit treatment. But 
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oieitlier praotioe destrojn the priupiikk of ni- 
periorit^, AU then that is needed to daim 
equ»Uty with the agriculturist qC Great Brit- 
ain, IB to know whether we do the test with 
the circumatancee under which we are placed I 
I do not pretend to answer this question, but 
let each one answer the question a^ applicable 
to his sitjuation and mode of dping things. It 
is plain that draining, deep plowing, plenty of 
manure, and good '*bIood'' stock generally pay 
where cities are numerous and of any aise. 
Good flock pays at all times when feeding of 
stock becomes necessary. In this particular 
we say nothing of the *' breed," but mean no 
animal that will not lay on flesh as the leaat 
possible cost. Some breeds are more adapted 
to do this than others. Individual oases are 
found in all breeds. 

Draining, deep plowing and plenty of ma- 
nure are more subject to local considerations. 
They produce . corn. Will it pay by the in- 
creased yield? In nearly all cases it will. 
The farmers of Great Britain answer in the 
affirmatiye, also some of our Atlantic states. 
Let all be careful how they answer, by their 
acts, this important questlon^mportant to 
themselTOs as relatire to their pocket, and im- 
portant to their country. 

We use, generally, qiore machinery than our 
friends oyer the water. This arises from the 
high price of labor; and I thinJc plow as deep 
in some of our Atlantic States. Drainage, we 
are nowhere ; but hope, as time rolls round, to 
find this introduced here more largely and 
thoroughly. Do not find fault. They muH do 
iU-why not? Labor cheap, land dear. When 
land approaches here near the price of land 
there, our farms will haye the most thorough 
draining* This I say as being a characteristic 
of the Yankee people — to make a thing pay ? 
In all other branches of trade America has 
disputed the palm with Great Britain, and when 
the 0ame circumstances under which she is 
now placed, fall to our lot, we will successfully 
Btirike for the Agricultural laurel as to preutiee. 
Ova prindpU of making our farms pay, we 
work up tolerable well for a new country, 
although our practices, of necessity, differ 
greatly ttom. the farmers of Great Britain. — 
Country Oentleman, 



''Only a Farmer." 
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How often do we hear parents give an excuse 
equiyalent to the aboTOi for not giying their 
children a good education. **He is going to 
make nothing bat a common farmer," and there- 
fore (food reason) he does not need a good 
education* If practical farming does not af- 
ford ample scope for a well-educated mind, I 
know not where it wiH be found. If no edu- 
cation will make him a common farmer* then I 
say give him a good education and thereby 
make him an uncommon farmer. BelicTo me, 
farmers, the time is coming, yes, and now is, 



wAien n good «daoation ia atascAalety neoeifavy 
to make a good farmer. Bj a good ednoatlea 
I. do not mean that to ^ake a good farmer «iie 
must needs go through ooUege, but should have 
a better education than can ooonnonly be ob- 
tained in our county common schools. 

He should not only know that to prodaee a 
good crop he must apply some manure, but 
should also understand why it should be ap- 
plied and of what kind. He must not only 
know that certain crops grow, but should know 
why they grow and what supports this growth; 
and from this know what he must add to the 
soil to produce a certain kind of grain or crop. 

The time is coming and in many sections has 
already come, when liurmers will not be con- 
tent to plod on in the s^me track as their fath- 
ers, grandfathers and great grandfathers have 
trodden, but will deyise new plans, new rota- 
tion, new machines for all the yarious opera- 
tions of farm labor. The education of our 
farmers must keep pace with the improvement 
of their instruments, or. it will be uaeless for a 
farmer to expend hiB income in the purchaae of 
machines which he does not understand. 

The operations of farming are more or less 
monotonous, and do not seem to require much 
exercise of the mind, but is this any reason 
why his mind should be idle ? 

How many practical farmers can you point 
to who are atheists 7 But few, I think — and 
why ? Because, of all the employments of 
men» that of thepractical»tp«^«£ica^£iarmier 
brings into closest contact with the many won- 
ders of the AU-Creating Hand. The uneduoa- 
ted farmer plants his grain, and as ordained 
by Proyidence, it grows, but he knows not why 
it grows. To ihB well-educated farmer this is 
different) he plants his grain and kziowing why 
it must be buried under ground, he knows just 
how deep it should be oovered ; in due season 
it grows, but he knows why and wherefore it 
does so. He knows that each crop remoTOS 
certain substanoes from the soil and deposits 
others, and hence ho is goveriMd by this knowl- 
edge in the rotation of his crops and the appli- 
cation of his manures and stimulants. 

It is a lamentable fact that as a general rule 
the farmers near the Atlantic coast «re deereas- 
iag in the quantity of their crops, and this de- 
crease must oontinue untU the fotce of science 
is brought to bear ujkon practical agriculture. 
I know that on many farms the ayerage or<^ 
are on the increase, but exMuine into suoh 
oases and you will find that scientific agricul- 
ture is bttng brought to bear upon the soil. 
Let us take En^and as an example. She h»s 
no West to run to, but her populatton is con- 
stantly ii^Qreasi^> and if we examine tho ag- 
ricultural statistics we will find that the inoroiae 
in the yield of the diffiareni orop* has kept 
pace with that of the population. 

Fanners, give your ohildrsn • good» solid 
education — ^it is aU which you can giye tk«m 
which may not be taken away ; it matters not 
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if their lot be e«8t in the far Weit or in the 
East near their native homes, thefr farming 
and their crops will be none the worse of it. 
Toe many of our farmers complain that their 
children dislike farming and won't stay on the 
farm — in too many eases the fkuU is in your- 
selves, they see in farming nothing but a dull 
plodding life and are taught to suppose that 
they must follow a certain beaten path, and if 
they leare this path, it will only be going so 
far towards ruin. They are not famished 
with the means of enabling their minds to keep 
pace with the growth of their bodies, they hare 
no books and ne papers to fill the Toid. It is 
not necessary that a child or youth should go 
to school all his youthAil days in order f o be- 
come an educated farmer, but he must be fiir- 
nished with the means of expanding his mind. 
These means may be obtained from books, pe- 
riodicals or papers. 

Some will say they "can't afford it," but 
why do you work so hard all your life. Is it 
not to be able to leaye your children the means 
to enjoy life, and in what way can you better 
enable them to enjoy life than by giving them 
a good education 7 BelieTe me, you can afford 
it if you will, and it is your duty to afford it. 
And it does not require the gift of propheoy to 
say that an uneducated farmer will stand but 
a poor chance in the next generation. And 
last but not leoMt, by giving them a good edu- 
cation you will enable them to increase the 
knowledge of others through the columns of 
the Ttlegraph or other papers, and thereby 
oblige the editor and your friend Aokicola, in 
Germantovn Telegraph, 



Cutting Omses and Cnring Them. 

A contributor, in the Feb. number of the 
Ohio Vattey Farmer, in treating of grasses, has, 
I think, committed an error in regard to the 
proper time for cutting timothy. He Bays 
** The stem and leaves oontinue increasing in 
fertility after the flowering season. Hence it 
combines tlM nutrition of the seedf, which are 
numerous, with the undiminished value of the 
stem and leaves." Is this so ? Or is it a theo- 
ry unsustained by facts ? Let us consider it. 
What is the object of producing hay ? Is it to 
obtain an article of subsistence for domestic 
animals, and to obtain the largest amount 
practicable firom a given quantity of ground? 
The valuable product of the grass field is dif- 
ferent from that of plant^ when the seed or 
grain is the ehief object The grasses should 
be cut at such a time as the stalk itself will 
afford the greatest amount of nutrition for the 
animal. This point is when the plant is in Its 
greatest perfection, as a plant, regardless of 
Uie seed, inasmuch as that, and not the seed, 
is sought for the animals' food. In timothy 
this point is before the grass is in full flower, 
and befiore it casts them. 

If your correspondent will take ft qnantity 



of ground and cut and cure the grass just be- 
fore the flower drops, and pursue the same 
course with an equal quantity of ground ad- 
joining, after the seeds are formed, he will find 
the weight of the earlier cut exceeds that of 
the late cut. And if he will analyze them he 
will also find there is a larger amount of sac- 
charine and other nutritious matter in it. I 
presume I need not tell any farmer that cattle 
will greatly prefer the early cut. 

The same will hold good in regard to clover, 
and all other grasses, when the plant itself is 
the object sought for nutriment. So soon as 
the seeds begin to form, the stalk begins to 
become dry and woody, until finally, when the 
seed has come to perfection, the stalk has be- 
come almost worthless for food. The natural 
effort of the plant to perfect its seed, consumes 
the saccharine and all otlter valuable juices, 
and in its effort to accomplish this and prepare 
for renewed life, robs the parent stalk of all 
that it is valuable for except manure. 

In this connection I will say a few words in 
regard to the proper mode of curing graeaes. 
Many farmers do this in a oareless, wasteful 
manner ; and seem to think if, at last, it be- 
oomes sufSiciently dry not to rot when put into 
the barn or stack, all that is requisite is ac- 
complished. I pursue a different course. I 
never have more cut down than can be prompt- 
ly and properly attended to with the force I 
have on hand. Orass should be cured as 
speedily as is practicable after being out, and 
with as little exposure as poseible to either 
rain or dew. I am satisfied it will pay to put 
it in cocks at night, even if the weather is good, 
to protect it from the effect of dews ; besides 
this process greatly helps the drying. It should 
be opened the next morning as soon as the dew 
is off, and unless the grass is very heavy two 
days of good sun will cure timothy and other 
small stock grasses sufficiently for stacldng or 
putting in the bam. Clover may be put in 
small cocks, after the first day's sun, and left 
there to cure ; but if the weather proves un- 
favorable, a cap of finer hay should be placed 
on top to protect it, as the stallts are so large 
and stubborn the rain will otherwise run 
through and greatly Injure it. 

Hay cured in this manner will be much more 
valuable for feed, than when long exposed to 
the action of the dews and son ; and if design- 
ed for market, will bring a largely increased 
price. 

I wish to say one word about orchard grass. 
I believe it may be cultivated to advantage on 
large farms, but care must be taken to cut it 
as soon as it comes into flower. If suffered to 
get ripe H becomes so hard and woody it is 
little better than sticks. It is an early grass, 
and consequently does pretty well to sow with 
clover, as it becomes fit to cut about the same 
time. But I warn those having nice lawns 
not to introduce it on their places, as it will 
spread over their grounds and greatly mar the 
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beautiful sward made by the blue grass. With 
me it has not done well as a pasture grass. It 
grows too much in tufts and does not make a 
good sward for stock to tray el on — Y., in Ohio 
Valley Farmer, 



Wziag Soils. 

All past experience has proren that there is 
a certain species or stste of soil which » other 
things being equal, will produce better crops 
than any other state. To bring his soil into 
this state is, or should be the object of the 
farmer, and thus he is deeply interested in as- 
certaining the most economical mode of doing 
it. Analysis has demonstrated that the basis 
of all soils consists of silica or sand and clay, 
and the marked difference in soils is caused by 
the different proportions of these substances : 
alumina or clay, and silica or sand. Soils may 
be dirided into six kinds, rii: Ist, "pure clay," 
or 60 of silica and 40 of alumina. Such a soil 
when mixed with water will precipitate no sedi- 
ment. Second, day soil (brick clay,) consist- 
ing of 25 of alumina, and 75 of eiHca. Such 
a soil, when washed, will preoijdtate some 15 
per cent, of sand. Third, clay loam, contain- 
ing 80 of sand and 20 of alumina or clay, and 
will by washing preoipitate some 26 per cent, 
of sand. Fourth, a loamy or common soil, 
consisting of silica 86 and alumina 16; this, 
other things being equal, oonstitutes the most 
produottre soil. Fifth, a sandy loam, wkieh 
precipitates some 90 per cent, of saad; and 
sixth, a sandy soil, containing not more than 
6 per cent, of clay. 

Here we haye a standard, in the fourth kind, 
at which we should all aim. We know that 
some sandy soils, even with liberal manuring, 
will not produce good crops, because the soil is 
too loose ; the same may be said of a stiff, clay 
son, but for a different reason, for In this case 
the soil is so compact that the roots cannot 
force their way through. 

Here we hare the two extremes, and know 
that a medium is best ; the course of which is 
plain to even a ** common farmer.'' 

I do not wish to be understood as adyocating 
the hauling of clay or sand from a considerable 
distance, but wish my remarks to apply to 
clayey or sandy spots in the same field, or ad- 
joining fields, for they are neyer far apart. On 
almost every farm there are sandy spots in the 
fields which do not produce as good crops as 
the remainder of the field. Such things are 
best when done on a small scale and daring 
leisure time. A few inches of sand spread on 
a stiff clay soil will produce a change which 
will surprise any one not acquainted with the 
theory of mixing soila. For a clay soil which 
extends over the whole or a large portion of 
the field, the best plan is to haul sand into the 
barnyard in the fall, after the manure is out. 
If the washings or scrapings of the road can 



be obtained, so much the better. With the 
nomical farmer there are many ways in which 
sand may be used to great benefit. If it is 
hauled during the fall and placed under shelter, 
the stables may be filled up and cleaned out 
several times durizig the winter. 

Too many of our barnyards slope towards 
one side, and the liquid is allowed to run off 
and waste. Now, If at the edge of the yard a 
pit be dug and filled with sand, it will sava all 
this waste of the best portion of the manure, 
and will form the very best manure for stiff 
and clayey land. Where there is no such land, 
it will form an excellent top-dressing for mead- 
ows or pasture lands. With good management 
a farmer may in this manner add thirty or 
forty loads to his manure heap at a very sUght 
cost, as all the labor may be performed at '«^]d 
times." Sand mixed with pig manure will im- 
prove its quality for any purpose, and especial- 
ly BO for clay land* 

Clay, not being as good an absorbent, is best 
applied directly to sandy land, without going 
through the barnyard or pig pen, and may be 
pnt on in lumps and then harrowed, or be 
plowed up and well harrowed before hauling. 
Of the two I prefer the latter, especially if ap- 
plied to land already in grass or pasture. If 
applied on the surface, the clay will soon work 
itself into the sand, in the same manner I hope 
I have woriced into you, good reader ; that is, 
by weight. — Aortcola, in 6kr. Teleffrapk. 



FssDiKQ-BoxKS Better thaw Racks. 

Horses do not naturally gather their food from 
trees, why then should they be compelled in 
Winter to take it from a rack overhead ? Every 
mouthflil requires the animal to assume an un- 
nflktural position, which with young horses par- 
ticularly, must interfere with the proper devel- 
opment of the muscles of the neck, and the 
graceful carriage of the head. May not the 
awkward manner in which many horses thrust 
their noses forward and upward, be attributed 
to the force of habit acquired in feeding firom a 
high rack ? Another serious objection to raoks 
is, the danger from the seeds, dust, &o., falling 
into the eyes of the animal ; and, (Urther, aU 
the efiluvia of the stable, the vapors from liquid 
and solid excrements, the oxhalations from the 
skin and from the lungs, pass upward, and are 
to some extent, arbsorbed by the hay — an addi- 
tion neither savory, nor healthful. The feed- 
box may be made equally convenient with the 
rack, and is open to none of tha above objec- 
tions. It need not be large, and if the bottom 
be made of slats, all r^ected fodder can be 
easi^ removed. A closeid box on one side for 
feeding orain will b« needed if the bottom of 
themaitrbox be left open. The above may 
seem an unimportant matter to many, but 
everything is worthy <^ attention which o«A 
add to the comfort and health of the nebleet 
domeatie animal. 
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STOCK REGISTER. 

^^■"* ■■ ■■■ ..I I . »l- ■»! ..■Ill IIJ.!.!!—!. 

Xowto B«il«Httft. 

A. G. MuUins, of Kentueky, in a oonuauni- 
oatioB to the 6^«mm FmrmeTf offora Ike fol- 
lowing hints on the railing of hogs : 

We intend not to say how a few hogs can be 
raised to an adrantage, but how a man may 
raise them as a business, with the least labor 
and expense, and leare the land in the beet 
condition. All farming, in my opinion, ought 
to be conducted with a reference to the contin- 
ued improTement of the soiL Present gain, by 
a deterioration of the soil, will ultimately 
proTo to be a loss. 

Say we haTe a good stock to begin with — a 
stock that matures early and fattens well. The 
pigs should come from the middle of March to 
May. There is a great adyantage in pigs com- 
ing at this time, as we can graze them through 
two summers and haye them t o keep only through 
one winter. They come to be of fine size by 
the second fall or winter. Hogs may be push- 
ed into market younger, but at more expense 
in grain, and they will be smaller at fattening 
time, which is a great advantage. 

The greatest profit in bogs is in grazing 
them, and turning them upon grain fields, 
where they can gather for themselves, and hav- 
ing them large and in good condition, at fat- 
tening time. The sows and pigs should be kept 
in good growing condition, by feeding them on 
Indian com, or corn meal made into slop. As 
soon as the clover begins to blossom, or a little 
before, turn them upon it. Sows and pigs 
should still be given some grain, while in the 
clover. Having a field of oats early sown — 
the size of the field to be in proportion to the 
number of hogs — and as soon as the oats are 
ripe, turn the hogs upon them to gather for 
themselves. To pasture hogs to the best ad- 
vantage through the summer, it will be neces- 
sary to sow a field of rye, as above, and after 
they have eaten the oats turn them upon the 
rye. Though the rye will be ripe before the 
oats, it is thought better to let the beards rot, 
and it will keep good in the field until Septem- 
ber ; whereas the oats will rot in a short time. 
After the hogs have eaten the rye they may go 
upon the clover again. They then should have 
old eorn to keep them from being reduced in 
flesh ; the second crop of clover not being as 
good as the first. This method may appear 
very wasteful to those not familiar with it« bmt 
if a little grain is left on the field, it will be an 
excellent fertilizer, and the straw and every- 
thing that grew on the field is left there, except 
the fat that is driven off with the hogs. This 
leaved the field in good condition for the next 
yoar. 

The hogs should be kepi in good condition 
through the winter and spring. The best place 
to winter them is in the woods, and let them 
liwe low, long, dry shelters to sleep in. Let 



ihem be iaiBod on the elerer the leooiid year 
about the time it bloeaoma, and I prefer to give 
them a little |p»in. Then let theat go on the 
oats and rye as they did the first year* When 
they come off the rye the aeeond year, it is 
very important to grain feed them while on 
clover, nntil they are put up to fatten. It is a 
great advantage to have hogs large and in good 
condition when fattening time oommeDeea. A 
lot or small field of oom, early planted, to imn 
on about the 15th or 20th of September is an 
excellent plan ; or fence off with a temporary 
fence, a portion of a larger field. Continue 
the hogs in the field until abent the middle of 
October or the first of November ; then take 
them to a field intended to be ploughed for 
next season (a olover field is best) and feed 
them plentifully until about the first of Pecem- 
ber, at which time they will be fit for market 
or slaughtering. 

By feeding down upon the field, yon save la- 
bor of gathering, and leave all that grew apon 
it, except what is driven off in fat upon the 
hogs. By sowing the field in rye a few days 
before the hogs are taken off, a fine crop can 
be obtained. The grain left upon the fields 
pastured during the summer will soon spring 
up and afford a fine fall and early winter pas- 
ture. If it be intended to sow the oat and rye 
fields in clover, the pasturing down of the 
grain makes no difference. Take off the hogs 
as soon as they eat the grain. The decaying 
straw and manure left upon the field will be 
an advantage to the clover. 

The hogs should be well salted, and have 
access to water. From the middle of October 
to the firat of November it is important to have 
a good, dry sheHes for them to sleep in ; ear- 
lier than that they will generally sleep in the 
open air. If it is desfar«d to fatten hogs the 
first season after we oommenee nusing, of 
cenrse we must buy them of suitable size in 
the Spring. The number kept to breed frem 
most be suited to the number wo want to raise. 
A good brood sow will raise two Htters a year, 
and from six to ten at a litter. A little expe- 
rience in the matter wiU direct us aright. 

By a strict attention to the above method of 
raising and fattening hogs, as much or more 
can be obtained for the grain than It can be 
sold for, and all of it fbd upon the fkrm, which 
is no small consideration. By raising grain 
and selling it off the farm, it will be becoming 
poorer. By raising and judiciously fattening 
hogs, the farm will be growing richer. This, 
in ten years, will make a great difference. I 
have known some farms, reduced to almost 
sterility by bad management, by a proper man- 
agement in sowing rye and oats and clover, and 
feeding then on the ground, made very produc- 
tive. Feeding Indian corn upon the land is 
tery improving to it. I once knew a field 
planted in com for four years in succession, 
and the last crop was as good as any that pre- 
ceded it. 
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hi T^*rd u U« woHh of gi«iu fsd to hogi, 
I BMd* 0B« lon^MMinned ixp«rli>*at, wblofa 
•Misfled an that it ii ramunvatiTB. Some 
7carB ftgo I bad a lot of oora irfakh I ooald 
■ell for only twontT ooati ptr budiel. I em- 
e1itd«d I would fMd itto lomc plgi, which came 
about New Year's. I gare (hem two larB a 
day each' until April — about niuetj dajt. I 
weighed an aier^n one on the Ist of April, 
and it weired 'ib tb*. It was then worth 2^ 
oeBta per pound, or $1.80. It had Baton one 
and a half bntholl of corn. I then increased 
the feed to three ears per da; until the IGlfa of 
Jul; — aboal one hundred and lii daya. Each 
ate tram April ubiU iiie 16ih of Jnly, three 
hundred and ei|h(een cars; weight ISO tttB., 
and worth $Z.2b. The; had eaien each A^>ni 
Januarj to thB liitb of Jul;, four hundred and 
ninety-eight ears— not tlvo bushels of corn, 
which wu onl; worlh $t ; wtaeroaB the alioat 
wu worth ^3.!J5. While oom waa worlb onl}' 
$1 for fire bushelH in the market, leM thau fire 
boBbsU HM worth $g.2J fed to hogs. This 
wa( effected without olorer in the sumniBr. — 
By oalculatiosthe abore weigbla at four to five 
OBntB per pound, you will haye the worth of 
the [Hga at preaeni prices. This eonvinoed me 
that oora oan be profitably fed to hoge. 

I think now I ha*e redeemed m; promise; 
■bown how hog* can be raised as a busineai, 
at tbv leaat amount of labor and expense, and 
leate th« land in the best oondition. 



n* Art ef Catching Horte*. 

A. dorrespoBdent of the Valiti/ Famer truly 
Mtnarki that there are few thiogi more aggra- 
TMing than to be in a burr; (o go to aome 
plaoe, and have a great trouble to catch a horw. 
1 have lometinM made the asseriion that a 
horte whieh J raiae will nerer be bard to oatoh 
im Bome one els* epoile him. The waj I 
manu« la to keep them gentle fhim colts, hand- 
ling theiK aa irftui aa cenTcnient. When yonag 
horse* are mnning to gnwd, glre tboBLMlt oe- 
eaaioDally and let them fondle about yoti, mak- 
ing a* little «h«w aa posaibla of trying to get 
hold of them. There is nothing surer to apoit 
a horse forerer than to ruD a* if trying to hem 
in, and yelling at him aathoritatlTely, oi 
■ealding, he can sea, juat aa well aa you know, 
that he is out of your reaob- la put on the 
cap sheaf^ whip him iexersly for causing 
trvuble, and my word for it, the next timr 
want to aatch him he "will not listen t 
voke ef your ehanoiug, charm you nevi 
wieely." 

Boraes learn a great deal by signs. Ii 
ginning to teaab them to be oaught, go toward 
them en the near side, slowly and oauUoiuly, 
making no demon strationa at all. If the 
animal begins to walk off, atop, and whistle, or 
olharwise manifest indifference, until he be- 
come* quiet again, then approaob *s before. 
I Whan vei are ao clou u to be confident he 
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will not escape yoUi apeak kindly, and bold up 
ana hand, ready to Coueh him on the wjtben, 
and thence paa it along dienaek until you can 
get hold of hia head, but do not aeiie him with 
a grab, as Ihia tenda to ezdte fear aRerward*. 
By praetieing this eouree, using the sign, rii., 
holding up the hand when you aro a little far- 
ther away eac}i.1ime, a horse may be taught to 
stop and be caught, eten when in couaiderable 
glee (playing), simply by holding up the hand 
ind using soma familiar phrase, auch aa trAoa 
loy, he. By way of caution, however, watch 
lis actions and irUentiom closely during his 
tutoring, and if at any time or from any cause 
you see, that he is going lo run, do not by any 
moans say anything or hold up your hand, as 
the sign given and diaobeyed a few time! will 
almost tnerilably prevent your making any- 
thing out nf it in future. 



Wofll Kattw*. 



We clip from the Prairie Farmf, of the 26tii 
May, (be following credited to the Scommul: 

From nil we can learn from different locali- 
ties, but little has yet been done in wool. — 
Prospects, however, begin to be pretty acii»*ly 
discussed. It is pretty certain, we think, that 
prices will be remunerative for above those of 
the Ust few years, with the eicepUon, perhaps, 
of the latter part of the season last year. The 
heavy importations noted elsewhere, indicate 
that the demand is to be active, an indicstioD 
that is strongly seconded by the fact that 
nearly all the woolen factories of the East, that 
have of late been inoperative, are beiug got in 
order for a heavy business the coming summer 
and fall. The army demand muat for 
time, at least, be large ; and even the cesi 
of hostilities and the disbanding of the annlas, 
which cannot be hoped for before fall, would 
have hut little eSeot in the amount needed for 
the winter montba, by the citiien soldiers re- 
tiring to private life. Trade, in such aB.eTent, 
it would seem muat be brisk, though lbs aome- 
what financially crippled condition of the 
country, both North nud Routb, may give s 
different result. 

imports of wool, per Custom House returns, 
n( New Tork for the weeks ending : 
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MussKfl. £j>upB0: — In some remarks pub- 
lished in your issue of JiAuarjr ^d, I suggesit- 
ed that, owing to the new and unpreoedeoied 
demand for horses for armj purposes, the 
breeding of horses in New England was likely 
to become one of the most profitable depart- 
ments of husbandry. 

Now if any pf your readers should act upon 
my suggestion and conclude to raise one or 
more foals the present season, the question of 
Tital importance for them to decide is, what 
kind of norses they will breed, and I therefore 
feel that I may ao them a ser?ice, and perhaps 
help them to a decision of the. question, by 
quoting from Herbert's *' Thoughts on Qeneral 
Breeding" as follows : 

* * * *« In relation to breeding for general 
.purposes, that is to say to breeding the general 
horse, with a yiew to profit on the part of the 
breeder, and to the practical improvement of 
the horse stock of the country at large. * * I 
shall lay down two axioms, which I consider 
to be as self evidei^t, as it is that the nearest 
line between two points is a right line, * * * 
they are these: 

First. That the excellence of any and eyery 
breed of horse, and of every indiyiduol horse, 
consists in his possession of the greatest at- 
tainable degree of pure thorough blood di- 
rectly traceable to Barb, Arab or Turk, that is 
•ompatible with the weight, bulk and strength 
in haulinj^, required for the purpose for which 
the horse is intended. 

Second. That to be of adyantage, the pure 
blood must cpme chiefly from the sire% not 
from the dam*8 side.'' These two axioms ao- 
eord fUUy with my own experience and obser- 
vation, and I would therefore suggest that the 
use of stout, bony, English thoroughbred stal- 
lions for our so called Messenger or Morgan 
mares of large size, will produce just the kind 
of hordes most profitable for the New England 
Farmer to raise ; that is to say, I belieye the 
produce of this cross is far more Ukely to turn 
out a fast trotter than the product of tJlie ordi- 
nary Morgan or Blackhawk stallions. Or lack- 
ing extreme speed it is almost certain to be a 
stylish grand-actioaedeanriage horse that will, 
at maturity, be ■ore to oomaaad a good price. 

Whereas the little ' spindle-shanked eight or 
nine hundred horse that at matarity fails to 
shew the 2:40 gait, is worth, oomparatiyely 
nothing. 

All other qualituM being equal, a horse 
weighing from eleyen to twelve hundred ttw., 
will bring more than twice as mueh as the 
horse that weifpis from eight to nine hundre^ 
and every breeder knows that the difference in 
the cost of raising the larger or smaller horse 
ia very insignificant 

Of course where the service of a thorough 
bred horse cannot be obtained, I would selMt 
the one having the "greatest attainable degree 
of pure thorough blood," and that should shew 



ike besteombtBalion of 'sise, style, and be*- 
iesB9 and if, cwperaddMl ta these qunlitiee, he 
shovM eh«w, fgoid Woitmg action, 'So much the 
betier^»-^^i»iMiMBx, in S<99s,- Pioughirmn, 



Working Oxen.— BisoipUne vs. Strength. 

Th« complete and thorough dfteipline of 
working oxen, is an important subject, and one 
that has not sufficiently claimed the notice of 
our agricultural societies. With ihem, strength 
Is the great point of merit, and this is the cri- 
terion of jQdgment. A yoke of oxen of stoers 
that can draw the heaviest load upon a stone 
drag, and who do ft handsomely, are the paity 
and no other test need be given of their excel- 
lence. It is enough that they can make a good 
pull, and do it square, even if in general farm 
work they are as unhandy and awkward as 
cattle only half accustomed to the yoke. We 
Will |idm!t that !t is important to have the 
'Strength of oxen developed, to have them settle 
down steadily into a determined pull, with no 
shirking or giving back on the part of either, 
ox ; and we have seen some admirable exam- 
ples of the discipline of cattle in this particu- 
lar. Oxen are trained for this special object ; 
they know the voice of the driver, and he has 
tested their strength upon his own fkrm for the 
particular purpose of entering them for pre- 
mium, as <'drau^t cattle.'* This fs well, but 
are there no other qualities to develop, besides 
that of strength, quite as essential in order to 
make them a good, kind, and handy fkrm 
team? 

The oxen found upon the Hrms in our State 
are widely known as excellent workers, of kind 
disposition, and most wsnally under good man- 
agement. For general fcm work they are ad- 
mirably adapted, and are used far more common 
than horses. We do not know of any farmer 
whose cattle are not well fitted to perform their 
work, hauling any load which it is found neces- 
sary to attach them to. So fkr, strength is not 
wanting; bat let us look at other points in 
their discipline. 

We have seen oxen, well matched for sixe, 
color and disposition, oxen that were trained 
to draw upon a stone drag, and to do it in the 
best manner ; and yet^^ for the every daj work 
ef the farm in the vadous operatioBS of plow- 
ing, carting, &o., they were as unfitted for it 
as a pair of two-year-old steers, so far as perfeet 
discipline and hardiness were eonoemed. All 
this was the result of bad management on the 
part of the teamster or owner ; they had been 
trained to pull* but knew nothing about any- 
thing else. If u|Mm a e^t, it would take a 
half acre of land for them to turn round on ; 
and if engaged in loading manttre» the oart 
could not be backed to the window er heap, 
especially if the ehaaee of doing it was some- 
what narrow, without lifting at the wheel, or 
bothering and Aretting the cattle. . Now which 
. ii of the most importanoe to this fiumer, and of 
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m«8t adrantagc to kim in pwfovmiiig lii# fkrai' 
work, to hare oxan usad onlj to drawing kMry 
load8~~eT6B if ihoy can do thai perfoctlf— «r 
to haye them handy and gentle in Mtting a eart, 
in backing it with a load if required, or in 
plowing and carting upon the farm. 

It may be said that farmers do not sufficiently 
deyelop the strength of their oxen, and it is 
liecetsary for agricultural eocietiec to offer pre- 
miums for this purpose. It it net impovtant 
for the farmer to draw Tory heavy leads with 
his oxen ; he has therefore no inclination for 
it, and nothing to reward him for so doing.— 
But for the general purposes of farm work he 
has ample opportunitiee, and can em|>lQy them 
daily bringing his team under the meet per- 
fect discipline. This is admitted. But farmers 
are generally as apt to neglect the proper train- 
ing of their oxen as they are the doTelopment 
of their strength. We see OTidenoe of this al- 
most daily, in the awkward manner and un- 
handy moToments of oxen belonging to good 
farmers even ; and we insist upon more ea?e 
in the management of oxen, to have th«m un- 
der better and more perfect discipline, and to 
haTe them not only good at a pull if necessary, 
but kind and handy in the yoke, and intelH- 
gent and steady at work. 

liOt more attention be grren to this matter of 
discipline in our working oxen, and let our 
agricultural societies offer suitable premiums 
for the yoke of oxen that can the best set and 
handle a cart .in any desired spot, with the 
most perfect ease, and in the best manner, as 
well as for cattle that can draw a required load 
upon a drag in the handsomest and most sat- 
isfactory condition.— ifotfis farmtr. 
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In an essay on Cheese Dairying In Herkimer 
Co., written for the forthcoming Transactions 
of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, by X, 
A. Willard, of Little falls. N. Y., we find the 
following : 

In the latter part of July or first of August 
pastures will begin to deteriorate, and in order 
to keep up the fiow of milk there will be a 
profit in giving cows additional green food ; 
this is easily eft'eeted by soiling. 

Com fodder is here usually emplcyed for 
tliat purpose, the seed having been planted in 
rows or feown broadcast. If the ground has 
been suitably manured and cnltirated, and the 
seed propefrty put in, the yield will be twenty 
or more tons/ green weight, per acre. From 
one to five acres may be profitably used for 
tbis purpose, and will be found to paT largely 
for all the trouble and expesifie of cultivation, 
feeding, ete. There will not be any less by 
haying more fbod than is nMded for soiling, as 
•ay surplus may be converted into fodder for 
winter use, and when properly cured will be 
quite as valuable as the bMt hay. 

One advantage in addition to the increased 
quantity ii»t better quality oC milk, resulting 



from soiling in MUMietiiMi with pasturage, is 
that it keeps the cows in condition. Deep 
milkers are apt to milk flown poor and weak 
during the latter part of the season, and !t fii 
better to keep the cow in good condition in the 
fkll and through the winter than to attempt to 
bring her up in the spring. 

To one who has made a practice of solliiig 
cattle in this way for a short time, the smau 
quantity of land emploj'ed for the purpose, 
compared with that needed for pasturage, will 
doubtless have many times occurred to him ; 
and the question is now being canvassed hj 
intelligent dairymen, whether dairying mty 
not be carried on with more profit, with less 
trouble and expense, with less cash advance 
by keeping stock confined within narrow limits 
and under the soiling process, than at present 
under the svstem of pasturage, etc. The prac- 
tice of soiling does away with the interior 
fences of the farm, — the gain here is very 
great — ^besides the larger quantity of milk per 
cow, the additional number of cows that can 
be kept on the sdme farm, their better besHh 
and condition, the increased quantity and 
quality of manures, together with other ad- 
vantages, are strong inducements in faTor of 
the system, and must commend themselves to 
those who have given the subject attention. 

It will take, on an average, about one hun- 
dred acres of our best farming lands to keep 
through the year a dairy of twenty-eight coWs, 
but under the soiling process the same fhrm 
tnay be made to keep fifty cows. The practice 
of soiling has been in successftil operation in 
Europe for many years, and Eufropeans as well 
as those who have entered upon the system in 
this country, earnestly advocate it as in every 
way superior to pastursffe for keeping stock, 
and especially cows in milk; and to those who 
have farms well adapted for the purpose, and 
who contemplate purchasing more land, in or- 
der to increase the number of animals in the 
dairy, a trial of this s^'stem, at least on a small 
scale, would be well worthy of attention, that 
it may be seen whether the object sought for 
may not be accomplished by soiling rather 
than investing capital or running in debt for 
more land. 

BiMdiBg of Hkmp, 

The following remarks on South Down, Lei- 
cester, and Cotswold sheep are fh)m a report 
of a lecture by John Twynam, before the South 
Hants Farmers' Club : 

Amongst the finer qualities, the South Down 
holds the foremost rank where the taste of the 
epicure hi to be consulted, old mutton required, 
parks to be fed ; or on arable lands of a dry 
subsoil in a warm locality, these lAieep mi|^t 
grate With as great advantage as any other. 
They would also drive well long distances with- 
out iigury, making a close bite on short herb- 
age, but in the winter seMon Ihey are not so 
good proof against enr fickle climate iii expos- 
ed situations. 
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The L^ieesters, for graiiai^ pmppaea, qh rioh 
pMtures, where no folding wag, required, the 
temperature warm, and weight of earcata, with 
early maturity in ti^w, were perhaps to be 
preferred to au others, especially when it waf 
remembered that this breed had partaken with 
other breeds, of the improTem^nts of the day ; 
for they no longer found them, as in the days 
of BakewelU beautiful indeed in symmetry and 
high in blood, but too often like so m^n^ roll- 
ing tallow -tubs, tit more for the chandlei^fs than 
the butcher's shop. There was now a better 
intermixture of muscle or lean meat with fat, 
by which the quality of the mutton was much 
improved and the flpece was a third heavier, 
j without having sulfered any deterioration in 
quality. 

' The Cots wolds, in former days, were of a 
large, yet rather coarse-grained oarcass, with 
a good proportion of lean, heavy fleece of wool, 
and more hardy than the Leicester, by judi- 
cious crossing with which they have been 
much improved, arriving much earlier at ma- 
turity, yielding a fleece of finer quality, scarcely 
diminished in weight, and adapted to the same 
purposes to which the Leicester alone had 
hitherto been devoted, with the additional ad- 
vantage of retaining with the cross their ori- 
ginal hardier nature. The produce of the cross 
has been styled the Improved Cotswold, and is 
bred chiefly in the counties of Oxford and 
Gloucester, from the hills of which latter 
county they derive their name. Acclimated on 
this elevated part of the kingdom, and feeding 
on pastures far inferior to the rich herbage on 
which the Leicealera are in tha habit of gras- 
ing, it is to be expected that they would be 
characterised by a disposition to improve when 
removed to finer soils and fuller keep. I have 
known them wintered on the arable soils of 
Hampshire in the open air, with hay and tur- 
nips only, become superfluously fat; while 
o^er breeds fed on the same food, side by side, 
hare barely sustained themselves in good con- 
dition. 



Fbesixo for Bisr rs. Milk.^— A writer in 
the Boaton Cultivator speaks of the experience 
of a farmer in Western Massachusetts on this 
subject, in substance as follows : S. B. has here- 
tofore kept milk cows, but now stocks his pas- 
tures with farrow cows and other animals suit- 
able to make grass fed beef, and finds it, he 
says, more profitable than keeping a dairy. — 
He makes from $10 to $20 per head on such 
cattle, often in three months time. Another 
turned out one hundred of such cattle into his 
pasture and cleared $1100 in a few months the 
past season. Last year Mr. B. stall-fed oxen 
for the purpose of feeding his hay and grain 
on his farm. This winter he is feeding sheep, 
and has just purchased 72 grade Leicester 
wethers, from Canada, weighing about 140 lbs. 
a head, at 4 cents a pound — a very fine flock. 
With these he intends to test the comparative 
profit of feeding beef and mutton. 
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Wbicih i« tJieBett Breed of Towls for Vanianl 

The domestle fowls seem to hfave been known 
te man from 4 very early period ; of their ori- 
gin there is little definitely known. Abel, the 
first shepherd of whom we have any account, 
is supposed to have been the first fio keep fowls. 
To the male the privilege was given of reclaim-' 
ing^St Peter when he denied his Saviour. It 
is very certain that fowls have been, next to 
the dog, the constant attendants upon man in 
aU his migrations. Thlir seaus embraces some 
of the most beantiAil birds in existence, and 
the most nseftil and valuable to the human 
fkmily. There are ten dlstindt species; two 
have remained wild and eight have been do- 
mesticated in the various quarters of the globe. 
Six are natives of Asia, one of Oceanica, three 
of Europe. The St. Jago fowl is a native of 
Sumatra, and found wild in the forests, and 
also in the western part of Java. 

JftnffU FowU. — These magnificent birds in- 
habit the jungles and the large forests of India. 
The domestic species are beantiftel ; some hare 
their feathers curionsly formed. This I can 
say of the Fristled Fowls, natives of Japan, 
their feathers pointing forward or turned the 
wrong way; the American climate will not 
suit them. 

Silk ibic2t.— Natives of China, India and 
Japan^—shttped like the Shanghai; has the 
whole body covered with toft down, the webs 
of which are so separated as to appear like 
hairs or glossy silk ; the skin purplish ; the 
membrane that oovers the bones dark purple ; 
when boiled the bones become black. If this 
fowl is crossed with any other breed, the cross 
becomes hairy, also the bones black. The cold 
of our climate is unfkvorable to them. 

Rumkin PowU. — Natives of the Island of Cey- 
lon ; has no tail ; the Tertebra is deficient. — 
They suit our climate and raise their young 
well — good layers. 

Bantam, — A native of Bantam, India. Plu- 
mage white ; feathered on the legs out to the 
end of the toe ; very small ; good mothers ; 
good layers, and agree with our climate. 

Crttted FowU, — Natives of Normandy. Plu- 
mage exceedingly beautiful ; body, neck and 
tail satin black, with metallic tints of green ; 
crest white. The crest of the cock is compos- 
ed of straight feathers ; they grow from the 
centre of the crown and fall over outside, form- 
ing a circular crest. These are valuable as 
layers, but the cold alTects them and they soon 
inhale the roup — in fact our climate will not 
suit them. 

Dorking FowU, — ^Natives of Dorking, Eng- 
land. Plumage pure white; a very delicate 
species. These birds have a double hind toe, 
so that they have five toes instead of four. This 
is the much prised fowl of England, but they 
will not suit our climate, they bdng too delicate. 
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BUok S^(uUik\FdwU.'^JX%iiym8 of tki Setlk- 
erlands. Plumage rich Mtin meUlUo black, in 
the light of the sua reflecting their shades of 
bluish and gr^^^^^s^ purple; faee larg«; ear 
lobe pearly whiter In that country tkej oan 
be obtained now — birda of the greatest beauty 
as to form and feather, and of Uie highest Tal* 
ue as regards (quality and breed. Why they 
are called Spanish pussies me. Their large 
comb and gilh become frosted, and they soon 
inhale the swelled head, and mortally ends the 
matter. 

Shanghai. — A native of China. Plumage 
buff. The most gigantic of all fowls. They 
are great eaters; bad mothers; their meat 
coarse ; their young do not feather in time for 
early market, and in fact not fit for use until 
they are one year old, when they roceive all 
their plumage, as no bird, either in the wild 
or domestic state, is in pure health while re- 
ceiying their feathers. They agree well in 
our climate, but the richness of our oorn makes 
them gouty, and they fall down in the legs. 

Gams FowU.^r-'StkiXm of Calcutta. Plumage 
dark red ; black breast ; head small, serpent- 
like ; neck long and tliin ; legs 4ark slate ; 
they are what the Arabian is among horses, 
king among fowls. Hii eyes sparkle with fire ; 
when surrounded by his females he is full of 
animation. 

And now, gentle reader, after breeding all of 
the above species of the domestic fowls, im- 
ported expressly and procured by «n experi- 
enced breeder in England, 1 can say that, in 
my experience, their breeding in this country, 
for the sake of profit, will be useless, owing to 
our climate on birds from those warm coun- 
tries. I have ft'equently been asked which is 
the best fowls for the farmer. I must say, with 
truth, the Game Fowls are the best for all pur- 
poses — for beauty, for laying, for health, suit- 
ableness to our climate, raising more chickens, 
small eaters, better mothers, feather early, and 
come to the marketable state in early seasons. 
To prevent the fighting of the males, never out 
their gills and comb. I never have tried any 
variety of the domestic fowls, such as the 
Brahma Poetras, Buck*8 County, Jers^ Blues, 
and such like, they being only a variety and 
not a true species. 

The domesticated families of the feathered 
creation seem, like the untamed tribes, inex- 
orably confined within prescribed geographical 
bounds, and incapable of propagation or growth 
beyond their original limits'— while others, 
still, though comparatively independent of cli- 
mate, are nevertheless so specially fitted to 
certain conditions to satisfy their natural wants. 
If you cross them to make them acclimi^ted. 
will you not introduce unhealthy stock or very 
delicate birds? I think you will. Here is 
another reason why fowls should not be cross- 
ed ; for instance, a Shanghai with a Spanish ; 
you degenerate the Shanghai and increase the 
Spanish; they will be medium in size; you 



lose the laying qualities of the Spanish. Win 
nature permit her work to be made better by 
man than the Creator has made in the produc- 
tion ? They have a Divine law to carry out 
and no human power Is eanable of making a 
breed of fowls better than those intended for 
us. I must acknowledge they do mix now and 
always have done so, but they are the worse 
for that. Had they never mixed with each 
other, but kept pure in breeds, each breed In 
their own cliniate, they would lay more eggs, 
and raise more chickens than if they were 
crossed a thousand ways. But the Divine law 
is given to them to follow man in his widest 
wanderings, and make a part of his food, 
whether he dwells on a continent, an island, 
the sea, or the burning heat of the Torrid 
Zone. 

They are like hot-house plants, subject to 
disease when exposed. This is the reason so 
much disease is among the delicate constitution 
of poultry. For instance, bring a plant, say a 
camellia from Chinas-plant it out in the open 
ground— will the frost kill it ? I think St wilL 
Well, then, if a fowl which has been raised in 
or is a native of a warm country, is placed out 
in our climate, will the cold affect its constitu- 
tion ? I think it will. Well, then, if it is sick 
can it carry out natures*8 laws? I think not. 
I have obtained this knowledge by my own ex- 
perience in breeding all the eight true and pure 
species of the domestic fowls.— J. J. Bowxn, 
in Ameriean Parmer. 



Siuuner Ohiokeis. 



Those who bring out chickens in April, or 
earlier, do it at the risk of making considera- 
ble loss, as that month is usually a oold, wet 
and windy one. When successful, however, 
they bring a high price, sometimes when mark- 
eted in July, as high as fif^y cents per pound. 
This lias prompted many to get broods as early 
as the last of March, and the first of April. 

We copy the following article from the Lon- 
don Cottage Oardener^ and think it worthy of 
attention by those who do not care to send 
chickens to market, but only to provide them- 
selves with an annual stock. 

There is an old proverb in some parts of the 
country that summer chickens never thrive. It 
runs thus in parts of Hamp^ire : 

" Chtcka that «re hatched when th6r«*f making of haj. 
Will n«Ter grow up but ploa awaj." 

All those who wish to rear poultry without 
much trouble choose the month of May for do- 
ing so. Sometimes a hen deserts a few days 
before hatching ; sometimes she dies upon it. 
If we listen to the above tradition there is no 
remedy. But we believe there is, and a simple 
one ; set more egge, and be not deterred by 
fables. We go on hatching till August, and 
we are succesvful. The London market is only 
supplied by this process with the poultry for 
which it is so justly celebrated. Fowls of the 
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flame ag^ OM be had sU tiie jwkt rovBd beoMifle 
the work of hatching noTer ceases. If we 
were to tell such of our readers as require In- 
fltmetion on the suliject, that any expeoslTe or 
▼ery troablesome process was necessary, they 
might, perhaps, say, that of two troubles, they 
thought watting was the less. But it is not so ; 
and we confess* it seems to us that the idea 
can only be sapported by that undeniable ar- 
goment, *< I do not know how it is, but I know 
Uiai it is so." 

Another large class of poultry breeders say 
they do net bulcTe in the sayiufl; ; but June is 
too late for chickens. Well, if you say it is 
too late, we say — ^prove it. The nights are 
shorter in June than in May ; the weather is 
warmer. Nearer to the winter you say ; but 
you have four months to the end of Oetober, 
all good, growing, genial weather, and at that 
i^ge, vottr chiokens will stand anything. They 
are three weeks er a month later, that is all. 
It may be said (here must be some feundation 
for the proverb ; the snn is too hot and seoreh- 
ing, and if ehtekens are entirely exposed to it, 
they will die. Fat the rip. with the hen into 
it, in a shady plaoe, but neai the sun. As in 
April you gladly turn it to the sun wherever 
you oan find it, so in June turn it away. Let 
ii be near eover^or the chiokens, shrubs, arti- 
chokes, peare, anything that produces shade 
and harbors insects. You will find your chick- 
ens live there a great part of the day, and al- 
ways whcft the 8UQ is most powertuL They 
find there the insects that have deeerted the 
parched grass. Let them be well and frequent- 
ly supplied wirh fresh and cool water. If you 
can do it, or have it done, you will find a great 
advantage in having a few pails of water scat- 
tered every evening on the ground they use in 
the day. It freshens it, and keepd it cool. To 
sum up ; give your chickens shade, clean and 
cool water, with a run affording them covert ; 
and we promise you, you shall say and prove 
that the prejudice against June chickens is a 
popular error. 



THE BEE KEEPER. 



Hints to Fowl Kbcpirs. — '* B. S. H.'* gives, 
in the Prairie Farmer, his method of keeping 
fowls, thus: 

•* The way I keep my hens laying and healthy, 
is. in the first place, by giving them plenty of 
corn and oats, also some buckwheat. Last fall 
I eommeneed throwing out ashes from my stove 
in a pile near my yard, so as to use in oempoet 
in the spring. I soon discovered my hens 
come to the pile every morning as soon as light, 
(odd or hot, ) through the winter. They wonld 
pick up and eat coid, from the size of a wheat 
kernel to a thimble. My hens commenced 
laying in November, and have laid ever since. 
They arc last harvest chickens* If thev can- 
not have access to wood charcoal, pick up ind 
burn all the bones you can find, and ^ound 
them fine, and place them where they can have 
easy access to them." 



BmIma ThMgliti vpea fh» Bflt.*-Ve. T. 

02f HIYSS Ilf GKNEftAL. 

The forest is the original and natural dwell- 
ing for the bee, and the recess of some cavern, 
or hollow trunk of a tree, the ancient and most 
natural residence, and place of deposit for this 
sagacious insect. It is the art of the Apiarian, 
which has taught the bee to become domesti- 
cated, and yield part of his labors and rich 
treasure, for the comforts and conveniences of 
man. To assist the Apiarian, the farmer, and 
even all classes of people, who may possess 
the advantages and the disposition, in deriving 
the greatest possible good from this store house 
of nature, is the immediate design of this 
number. In order to invite the bee into our 
domestic employment, it became necessary to 
substitute a new dwelling in place of the hol- 
low tree of the forest ; hence the reason why 
hives were first made of a section of a hollow 
tree. The difficulty of obtaining this, led to 
the expedient of weaving the straw hive, which 
is occasionally used at the present day. The 
many objections which have arisen to both 
these hives, have led the Apiarians, through 
nice and curious research, to ascertain the best 
materials for constructing the hives for bees, 
and the best forms to construct those materials 
into, to obtain the greatest profit from the la- 
bors of the bee, with the least expense to our- 
selves, and loss and damage to the boes : for 
the sdution of this question, we must resort 
to the experiments of the A|Harian. Happy 
would it be for us and them, if their labors 
cettld furnish an answer to the inquiry prompi* 
ly ; but unftnrtnnately this is not the caMC. their 
own experiments have deceived them, and this 
should lead ns to be oautiouf that they do not 
deceive us. 

The bell-hives are nahealrhy to the awarn, 
and dHBottlt to extract any portion of the hon- 
ey from, without suffocating the b^es The 
glass hive confltmoied merely to gratify the 
cnrious has been found to be unfriendly to 
their labors; no development of their secrets 
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haye been olbtaUep^ far no 800i«er in light ad- 
mitted, than the atmost oonftiston prevaila. I 
therefora«aaift<yMstiMk«ll<MtaftftMMthe ' 
diseoTeries of a glass hive. Although the bee 
will work in any hive, if any shape, yet the 
choice of that shape is of importance to the 
health and profit of your bees. Many still 
continue to use the common hiTO, and smother 
the swarm when they take away the honey — 
both are bad ; and the latter is not only bad, 
as being unprofitable, but absolutely cruel, and 
unnecessarily so. To remedy these eyils, 
the Apiarians of all countries haye been led to 
the improvement, both in the form of the hive, 
and method of di riding the profits of their 
labors with the bees, and yet preserve the 
swarms. Happy for the cause, both of inter- 
est and humanity, they have succeeded. Had 
these Amateurs been agreed in one result, as 
being the best of all their experiments, I might 
now say so, and close this number with their 
joint recommendations ; and a second thought 
prompts me to do so. " Brevity," hereafter, 
shall be my motto, as I find that working upon 
the farm daily converts me ere night into an 
agreeable receptacle for rest. In conclusion I 
would recommend the storing system invented 
by Gelieu — ^plaoe small boxes upon the hives, 
when Aill remove. I may take this subject 
again in future. W. H. Mokbison. 

Tbot, Wii. 

♦ 

Rape Fields for Bee Pasturaob. — The ra- 
pidity with which bees will build comb and 
gather honey, under favorable circumstances, 
is so extraordinary as to be almost incredible. 
Mr. Brink says that he has known a strong 
swarm to fiU ita hive with oomb in seventy-two 
hours ; and that colonies expelled in August, 
put into empty hives, and transported to the 
heaths, wonld fill the hive with new oomb and 
gather from thirty to forty pounds of honey, in 
the brief season for work in which they could 
labor. In the spring of 1858, one of his neigh- 
bors, oanried his stocks, whose storea ware 
nearly exhausted, to a distant rape field then 
in blossom. The weather was raw and unfa- 
vorable at the time, but suddenly changed, be- 
coming mild and clear. The bees labored so 
successfully, that after a few days his neighbor 
called on him for advice, saying that the liquid 
honey was running in streams f^m the hives. 
On examination it appeared that all the combs 
were filled to overflowing, in consequence of 
the superabundance of nectar .^-^m JoumaL 



OoltOM of BtM*— TiintlUiaTottr Hivw. 

A cheap, but tasty bee house, or a hire set 
here and there among the shi^ubbery about the 
house, has a wonderful home-like and interest- 
ing appearance. The curious habitQ of the 
bee, and the lusciousnesa of its products, have 
a charm for children wliich they never forget, 
if they have once visited the farm and eiyoyed 
them. 

A swarm soon becomes acquainted with those 
who have the care of them, and will cover the 
flowers of the garden or the farm in search of 
honey, and scarcely ever molest any one who 
is careful not to ii^jure them. In picking rasp- 
berries and strawberries, it is rarely the case 
that any one is stung, though handles of bees 
may be visiting the blossoms for their rioh 
treasures, at the same time. 

We visited a bee master recently who infora- 
ed us that he took one kundrtd pounds of hon- 
ey from a single swarm, last fall. This swarm 
wintered well, while several others 
near were utterly rumed by mice. 

The greatest drawback, however, in bee- 
keeping, is the destruction occasioned by the 
accumulation of their own breath and the 
exhalations of their bodies. These are much 
greater than many suppose, so that the strong- 
er and more numerous the swarm is, the more 
danger there is to them Arom their own vapor. 
It is quite common to hear bee-l^lepers say, 
they have lost their strongest and best swarm, 
and the loss aries from the cause we have just 
stated, or, in other words, from the toant of 
proper ventilation. Three-fourths of all the 
swarms lost, die ft'om this cause. — New Eng- 
land Farmer. 



Bbe-Kbepeb's Calendar roR July. — In 
some seasons and districts, this is the great 
swarming month ; while in others, bees issuing 
so late, are of small account. In Northern 
Massachusetts, I have known swarms'-coming 
after the Fourth of July, to fill their hives, 
and make large quantities of surplus honey 
besides. 

In this month all the eboioest spare hon^ 
should be removed f^rom the hives, before the 
delicate whiteness of the combs becomes soiled 
by the travel of the bees, or the purity of the 
honey is impaired by an inferior article gath- 
ered later in the season. 

The bees should have a liberal allowance of 
air during all extremely hot weather, especial- 
ly if they are in unpaiated hives, or stand in 
the sun. — ^Lanosteoth. 
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THE HORTICULTURIST. 

A. a. HAJfFORD, : : OQRBJBSPONDINa EDITOR 

Strawberry Culture— Annual Benewlng. 



As tlie crop just off has been so abundant, 
we have the greatest encouragement to give 
the beds the best preparation for another year's 
crop. 

The usual way of letting the beds ** go to 
grass/' weeds and runners, the balance of the 
season, is poor economy, and then to expect a 
crop the next year, of anything but weeds, is 
fdlly ; and necessitates changing the beds to a 
new location every second or third year, which 
is not always convenient, especially in city 
gardens. 

TVe prefer annual renewing of the beds, and 
now a the time. If in garden culture, in small 
beds, thorough^ UoMn the whole bod with the 
digging fork, to the depth of ten or twelve 
inchesi then with the garden rake, clean out 
all grasB and weeds^ and thin out the plants, 
to one each square foot ; this will admit of one 



teaseni amimg all the small* vegetables of the 
garden.) 

This aev^re cutting of the rottt6» and lifting ^ 
of the soil is very beneficial to the remaining 
plants, but should be performed only at this 
season. Immediately after fruiting is a period 
of rest to the plant, from two to four weeks, 
during which most of the varieties are dormant 
from exliAttdtieii, and transplanting can be per- 
formed at this time if the weather and ground 
is quite moist, or perhaps better at the tim» of 
revival when the autumn rains commence. ' 

There are objections to a spring overhauling 

of the strawberry bed. It will require the 

mulch applied again to preserve the fruit from 

the soil' when ripening, whereas if the bed is 

summer worked and properly mulched in the 

fall« the plants will require no eajre in spring 

until after fhiiting. J. C. Pcumb. 

Bf ADtBoir, Wis, 



Strawberries. 



The strawberry patches that have been cov- 
ered daring the past winter, should now, have 
the eovering rako^ eff. Those treated la this 
manner will look nearly as greein and fresH as 
or two good, hoaings afterwards, a^d by the when covered last fall, and will well repay the 



end of the growing season, you will' have your 
ground covered with young, vigorous plants, 
and clean for another year. 

Th% iKrAQ remarks apply to field culture ; but 
to facilitate the loosening process, we use the 
light subsoiler run by one or two horses, through 
and through the beds at Intervals of six to ten 
inches, from ten to twenty inohes deep, aeoord- 
Sng to strength of team, and tool ,* this thor- 
oughly pulverizes the soil, and renders the 
weeding and thinning process c&n easy one, 
which can nearly all be done with the rake. 

"We have ptirstied this plan for the last five 
years, and know of no mode of oulture so easy 
a^d suited to the wants of the strawberry. 

In plaoe of the light subsoiler,. a simple 
oootter taken from a bt^eaking plow, and at- 
t^hed temporarily to a strong beam with 
handlee-^sueii as aaiy ingenioas farmer oan 
rig in an hour's labor; (and which would an 
hundred times repay the cost in fixing up if 
Tued fraqneatly daring the early part of the 



extra trouble and expense of oovefing in the 
improved quality, as well as quaiitity, of fhiit 
in the season. 

FBEPARATION OF GBOUNDS FOR NEW BEDS. 

This will vary much with the different kinds 
of soil, as well as somewhat with the latitude. 
Deep plowing or spading will be first in order 
under any oirouTtistsnees* If the soil be light 
and sandy, the addition of ft well deeemposed 
compost of manure and muck, or clay, will be 
essential if reasonable crops are desired. If 
the soil be heavy elay> with a tendeney to be 
acid, a pressing of fresh stable manure, and 
an application of lime, will often prove bene* 
ficial. Most prairie soils need lime. Wood 
ashes will well repay their application on any 
land that is to be planted with small Aruits. 

BEDS% 

The sixe and shape in which these should be « 
made, will depend on whether the plants are 
to he' kept in stools or allowed to run. Our 
prefereaoe is to plant in large beds, leaving a 
space of two feet between the rows, puttiuff 
the plants one foot apart in the rows, and 
keying the nmners picked off. This plan 
gives lUU opportunity for mulching to protect 
the fipuit from dirt. Finer berries are produc- 
ed, from the fkct that edch plant has Horn, 
lif^tandair. The plants <sr stools attain a 
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l*rg« sisa, new fruit crowns are dtTeloped 
eaoh year, and the pUnie Ust in good bearing 
condition as long as thejr are well cared for, 
and the ground Aimishes ralBcieat nourish- 
ment to produce full crops. The only objec- 
tion urged against this method, is on account 
of the expense of keeping off the runners. Yet 
if the labor of resetting erery tiiree years be 
taken into consideration, and an accurate ac- 
count of all the expenses on the usual system 
of letting Ihe plants run together in masses, be 
kept for a series of years, and compared with 
the expense of a similar plot kept in hills, the 
difference in their cost will not be as great as 
might be supposed. If the plants are to be 
allowed to run, the beds should be narrow, and 
separated with walks, from which the weeding 
and picking may be done. 

VABIETISS. 

The hermaphrodite varieties are the only 
<me8 which have any special claims on ordinafy 
cultivators. Of these, Wilson*s Albany is now 
most widely known, and will probably give for 
common care, the most and largest fruit of any 
well-known berry. The Iowa is probably the 
most hardy variety, and quite equal to the 
Wilson in productiveness. It is disseminated 
through the country under many names, and 
wherever planted and reasonably cared for, is 
sure to fruit welL There are many other va- 
rieties which do well, and should claim a share 
of attention. The most promising ot these is 
the Trionphe de Gand, which has been de- 
scribed in these columns* and which bids fair 
to become quite as widely known as the two 
first named varieties. We perceive that firom 
all quarters the attention of fruit-growers and 
amateurs is being turned to ii,-Chrut, Advocate, 



Impmrta&t if True. 



The striped bug is considered one of the 
greatest pests of the garden — devonring the 
melons, cucumbers, &c. Hundreds of expe- 
dients have been proposed to get rid of his 
striped lordship. We have tried every thing 
we have seen proposed, even to putting coal 
tar round the hills. Boxes with glass or mus- 
lin covers are too much trouble. The best 
thing we ever tried was a thin layer of cotton 
batting placed over the hills. This, however, 
is troublesome, as it is liable to get wet and 
lose the elasticity necessary to permit the 
growth of the plant. This season, however, 
accident has furnished as with an apparent 
safeguard against this insect Ullibuster. The 
garden which we now occupy has been much 
negieoted formerly, and the radishes were al- 



lowed to run to seed. From llie seed dropped, 
volunteer plants have sprung up after the 
ground was planted with cucumbers and mel- 
ons. We have taken no precaution to drive off 
the bugs, and we have wondered, when exam- 
ening the plants, why ''stripy" was not among 
them, as we had neglected to cultivate them 
until the radishes had grown up and attained 
some size. The mystery was solved, however, 
by coming across the following article in the 
Germantown Telegraph, If it should prove 
that the sowing of radidi seed in cucumber 
and melon hills, is a specific against the dep- 
redations of the striped nuisance, it will be 
hailed with delight by all who have heretofore 
found that all their efforts to raise melons and 
cucumbers are frustrated by the "litUe vil- 
lains." Q. 

** In one of your late numbers there is an in- 
quiry as to the use of your planting radish 
seed in the hills for wat«r melons and oante- 
loupes. They accomplish a threefold purpose. 
Firstly, by planting two or three dosen radish 
seed separately over a hill for melons, the strip- 
ed bug is furnished with abundant food suited 
to its taste, and the melon plants are saved. — 
Secondly, the leaves of the radish afford shade 
to the ground whereby it is kept from ** bak- 
ing" alter a rain, and therefore the melons 
grow faster. Thirdly, you have a good crop 
of nice radishes at a time when they are very 
acceptable. 

** Care must be taken not to remove Ihe rad- 
ishes for the mere purpose of giving sun to the 
young melons. The bugs will stuck them at 
once if that course is taken. 

** Last year two of my neighbors removed the 
radishes soon, as they were not fond of them, 
and in a few days the melon plants had entirely 
disappeared. Full them out as they get large 
enough to eat, or when the vines begin to run; 
by that time the bugs are willing to let them 
alone, as they get too hard for their use." 
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A Nbw GmAPB Essicr.^In 1860 we discov- 
ered among our grapes a destructive enemy 
which we had not heard of before— a dark 
green bug— which «bout the middle of May 
laid its eggs upon the leaf, and these egg^, by 
the latter part of the month, produced a slug, 
which preyed fearfully not only upon the leaf 
but upon the fruit blossoms. The leaves they 
would eat half up, and whenever they attacked 
the blossoms, then would net bo much ef them 
lei^ We have seen them almost buried in the 
blossoms, utterly destroying them. Thus far 
this season, however, tbey have been very few . 
in number, and done no material damage, and 
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»wt,j. It alw tlMtroj«il th« ilugt i>h«ii tbej 
esnld be got >t. We uied a ipange to iprinklB 
wllh, aa being better Ihkn > sTringe, it wsitiag 
leu of lbs Mlntion. and requiring omly vne 
baad, while Ihe other oonld be emptoy ed to 
turn up the Tinei, &o. 

The crop of grnpee in thtt region nerer pro- 
mi«ed • nor« absaduit jigld than it doM mow. 
We think than ii twioe the amount of embijo 
bnnobea upon oar Tinas that we ever aaw before. 
Beaide all the Tlma wear as UDumslI; Tiformia 
ff«r. TtUgrofk. 



bearing enormoua crops of beautiful, fair fruit, 

regularly. Tree, aprMditig — alioota dark «ol- 

OTed, moderate grower, and aeoond alie tree in 

the orchard. Elliott aaji, aiie mediuni ; ftum 

r«uBdi«h, MntwbU flattened ; color,' gretnlih 

jellow, moBtIf OTenpread with pale and dark 

rioh red ; atem alender ; caTity narrow ; uljx 

BmaU; baaiu, ihallow, narrow; fltfh retnark- 

ablj white, tender, Jnioj, with a alight per- 

ftune \ «ore, oloae, oompaet ; aeada, light brown, 

long pcunl«d. Seaaon, Oatober t* January. 

Here it maturea a month earlier, forming a 

fail and aailj winter aort. All 

the treea of thii rariety which 

have oome under our notice 

tbeprMtntaeaara, warefhiit- 

ing well — and thou in Judge 

Clark'a orohard, in Bank Co., 

were enonnDual; loaded. In 

lime a'ona aoila the fruit ia 

often more than "medivn." 

Samplea hare been exhibited 

whioh meaaured fij bj 9j 

inohes In oiroMaftorenea. 

0. 8. Wiixar. 
Mutaon, Wl*. 

Ufttld eraftlnf>'Wax. 



TtmenN, Uynnrs, 9maw—tnuM l» HilfsJ i 

An apple tree that baa been thoroughly tast- 
ed, and found to wlthatand the oUmate : the 
extremea of heat and cold apparently not af- 
fecting It ; l> a treaBure whose value it not too 
eaaily told, or searched out in Wiaconain aoiL 
StMh ia the Faneuse — not found wauling in 
hardineaa or prodaotiTaoaM — with a flafor, 
which iomoBt,ildeliciouii and "good" aoough, 
w that it oan hardly be dlapenaed wltb by any. 
By a combinatioA of auch qualitiea. It haa 
worked itielf into puUio flwor till it hat be- 
MCM an eseeediDgly popular Tviety, and not 
in the leatt no worthily. 

Origiut Canada: Found well adapted to 
Mortham loealltiea — rither prairie or timber — 



known, will, i 



•Lffyri) inreated. Dot raaay 
yeara ago, a grafting oompo- 
sitioD, wbioh, whan generally 
10 doubt, euperaeda all othara 
now in n>a, either for grafting purposei 
or for eoTering wounds of treea. It ia Tery 
ohoap, Tary easily prepared, and keep*, corked 
up In a bottle witit a tolerably wide mouth, a' 
leyt alx montha unaltered. It ia laid on in a 
thin a eoat aa poMible by meaaa of a flit pleo 
of wood. Within a few days tt will be aa hard 
»• a ttooe. In addition to all the adtautagea 
Indicated tboTe, it ia not ia the least affeoted 
by tbo hot Bun of our anmmera, nor by the ae- 
Tare eold of our wlnlara ; it neror aoneua nor 
oracka whea exposed to atmospherle aoiion oi 
change*. A aingle inataaoe which cane under 
my own obaeTTation, will cnffioe to ahow thla 
clearly. In April last the bark of a doable- 
flowering peach tree had been deatroyed by 
eome goal* aereral daya befbre I noticed the 
miachlef. There wa* hardly a place aa fltr ap 
as the goata had been able to reaota. wtaare any 
bark was teft; the taw remaining pirtldes 
whatarer; the wounda 
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were rough, and had already turned brown by 
an exposure so long continued. Although I 
desi^aired of fcbe poabibiUty of saving the iree, 
y^t I detesmlned to try it by an. apf»Uoa.tao« of 
the fluid grafting wax of L'Homme-Lefort, 
which I had just purchased for the first* time. 

The-reeuU is surpruilig: Tk^ tree ia as vigor- 
ous as evefy the wounds h(iving healed over pnder 
the cover of the nardened grafting wax, which, 
after the kapae of so many months, sticks aa 
firmly to t)ie tree as if laid on a few day^ ago. 

As long as the inventor kept the preparation 
8<iteret,' it was sold at very high prices. 'Even 
BOW it' is unkAowo to many; I feel, therefore, 
induced to giv;e the recipe, as follows : 

Melt one pound of common rosin over a gen- 
tle fire. Add to It an ounce of beef tallow, and 
stiritweU. Taks-it f^m the fire, let it cool 
down a little, and then xnix with it a table 
spoonful of spirits of turpentine, andaft^tliat 
about seven ounces of very strong aloohol (95 
per ooai), to be had st any druggist's store. — 
The alcohol c^ols it down so rasfdly that it 
will be necessary to put it again^ on the fire, 
stirring It constantly.' Still ther utmost care 
must be exerciaed to prevent tl^ alcohol from 
getting inflamed. To avoid it, the best way is 
to remove ihe vessel from tie fire when the 
lusip that amy have- been foryied, commences 
meUiii|( again. This must be a)ntinued till the 
whole is a homogeneous mass (imilar to hohey. 

After a fow days' exposure t\ the atmospkere 
in fk thin Qoai,« it assumes « w&itish color, and 
becomes a« h^rd as stone, beini impervious to 
water and air. » 

The editor of the i/or/t<;uZ/tirf.s^Vdds : A good 
liquid grafting wax has long bew a desidera- 
tum. ' Ws h^ve eeita-- the abovew used by 
** Horticola,'' and are much pleased in th it. It 
is better than the shellac preparation, ^i^d is 
much cheaper. It is an admirable pi'toara- 
tionfor covering wounds'in trees. — Cal. farmer - 

♦ 

SuRFACi; or GA&i)ENs^--*-In the fine surface 
soil of old gardens, the ^eeds of. a multitude of 
plants* as well as maoiy insects^ or their ova, 
find a lodgment. In order to get rid of them 
efiTectusJlyi it is a good plan to collect all the 
rubbish, of the garden in the spring, together 
with the.prunit^gs fVom tre«a« and Inrush And 
weeds from pastures, and bum them on the 
ground. The limbs of the .fir, spruce or hMs- 
lock, which many/ can command in any qtian- 
tlty, or indeed, ai^y cosabustible material of 
little value othervrisie, will answer as Aial for 
this purpose, and add also to the fsrtitity of 
the soil by the ashes it leaves behind. But, of 
.course, thi^ cao only b« done on that portion 
of the garden where there are no perennial 
plants, unless tiie soil be soraped Mmy into 
little heaps, burnt over and returned to its 
place. This would save .a grtat amount of 
weeding, and destroy many insects — so that 
the operation nu^y be found profitable in a 
great many cases. — ^, £, i'^rmtr. 
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99W th«y raise 0UiiFbarrisai|i8<nt]i«niL|lli]wis. 

The folfowin^ letter Was read t>y Solon Rob- 
inson at a meeting of the American Institute 
in New York. It isf written by Dr. Meeker of 
Southern Illinois. It details the manner in 
which strawberries are raised for Nerthem 
markets. We pnblish it in order that our fkr- 
m^rs n^ay know how easy it is to raise a.crop 
wMch will prorve more pik>fitable than wheat, 
even if they are sold as low as six pence a quart. 
It is decidedly the besit pmotiQSfl artiolft we 
haye seen on the subject, and althdugh lengthy, 
we desire to place it before the readers of the 
-Fakwub,. for thjB bon «l» , of those who are seek- 
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ing information on the subject. 
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Cairo, May 14, 1862. 

Strawbexries are very nice, and aV this sea- 
son of the Y^ar people eagerly listen to what- 
ever is said about them, particularly If there 
is even a remote prospect of their getting any. 
Though they are mostly seen in cities, they 
are raised in the country ; but country people 
seldom see them« and our farmers may be com- 
pifred to th^ Spaniards of Old California^ who 
hfut no idea that they lived in a land of gold. 
The Ignging of children and young persons, 
and even of men and women, for this fruit is 
general — some make journeys of miles in wag- 
ons or on foot, often to find scattering rerries, 
or that they are all gone. 

A town of 2,000 inhabitants will btfy, annu- 
ally, one huhdred and fifty dollars worth of 
strawberries. There are, probab)^, 600 such 
towns in ffar country, and half as many towns 
much l^gsr. ^ere are at least a thousand 
farmers who would Stt^^ ^^® want of these 
towns with strawberries if they knew how to 
rais* Iheim. I am g«in^ t« t^U tlipm how. R ve 
years ago I set out an acre of strawberries, 
and fbr three years' I could net get enoi^ for 
my family. The public shall have the benefit 
of my experience at the cost of this paper, 
while the cost to me has b^en more than I am 
willing to telL Wealth and refinement are the 
fruits of long labors, of many disappointments, 
even of broken hearts. Our present world has 
grown out of the wreck and ruin of a former 
world. Let «very one hasten, before he too lie 
in ruins, to impart what will be useful to oth- 
ers — ^what, to obtain, cost him more than, when 
young, he thought himself worth; 

The Kindt to Raite. — For market purposes, 
and for distant shipments, no variety is equal 
to Wilson's Albany. > For productiveness it ftr 
excels. It is sour, unless dei^l ripe, but peo- 
ple in cities have money and can buy sugar ; 
besides, people who cannot tell scum n'om 
erssfsii, are not likely- to be pnrtieulap, nor will 
thsy much care for any thincpbut loo^s* hieing 
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son?, !t iti not ttkBtif h\irt by frost; iktid^ot 
sise, hmi^Atods, or tr^l^t; it 1b oekJbrAted. For 
fottil^ uiie, - tlt^ H<Mkeir is Hveptiiiaft atid it is 
nettAj equAl t^'^tli^ WflsOtt fbr 'oikAt qiialiticfl, 
but'f^r tbo ffit year/ it requires wore ear^.-^ 
KeHliet of tliMe re<2uire any atteiktien ref^aMN 
inl; sex. ' I dbiibt irfcelriier any berrj, bxc^pt 
the 1r9tt one, kas the eKquisite Hayor of the 
Hooklftr. There are seteral new varieties, btit 
exoept fbr f^^nily use, I donbt whether they are 
equal to either of these. Fine fruit is almost 
always soft. Some Turieftles are earlier by a 
few dajs, and tmly by a few days. During 
these few days^ one oan eat a great many 
Btrtfwberrfes in anticipation, and thej are very 
good this way. 

Garden Culture, — A garden is supposed to be 
well plowed ; but neyer mind whether it ia or 
not. Take jour spade and dig up the ground 
as deep as you can, where you would have your 
strawberries, and make it fine. Plant in the 
Spring ; but you can plant in June or July 
eveo, if you take great pains. For fear dry 
weather may follow planting, puddle the roots; 
that is, dip them in thick mud so a3 easily to 
make a lump or ball of moist earth around them. 
They will hardly grow when taken up with a 
solid lump around the roots. The way to take 
up the plants is to dig deep a>round them, bring- 
ing up all the roots you can; tl^en, you 
shake out all the dirt, then puddle them (they 
can be transported far this way) ; and if they 
are set out immediately the roots will swell 
out, and little fibres will start in a few hours. 
When set out in April or May, in latitudes 
north of 40^, and if the ground is moist, little 
care is required ; but if planted later, they 
should be put in holes, well watered, and cov- 
ered with some litter to protect them from the 
sun. 

Plant in rows, three feet apart, and from one 
to two feet in the row. Let the rows be ridges 
a foot high, because, by this means they wUl 
not wash the soft dirt around them and smoth- 
er them, and because in Spring the water will 
settle in the frirrows, and uience ascend to the 
roots, for no plant needs water more than the 
strawberry through the flowering and fruiting 
season. By this process you will have more 
and larger fruit than by the flat culture. I 
think the flat culture for any kind of fhiit 
highly objectionable in many important points. 
During the Summer you may hoe them as oft- 
en as you please. They certainly should be 
hoed just after picking, never while in blos- 
som or bearing fruit. The more you hoe dur- 
ing the Summer, the more tte weeds will grow, 
and this, with increased rapidity, as the season 
advances. If, however, the weeds should get 
a start of you, or should you become discour- 
; aged, do not think yon will have no strawber- 
^ ies, bnt do this : when the weeds get r^ady to 
\ go to seed mow them down with a scythe, and 
late in the Fall, perhaps very early in the 
' Spring, take a atrong- garden fork and sli|^htly 



Yaiite their' roots: If ydu neglect tills lastdi- 
Vectfon yon will not lose much. It is a good 
thing' tc pnt a Ittfl^ stra# ov'e^ them during 
thS winter; itii, ]|)erhaps, important if you 
have hoed them clean, but where the weeds 
have been mowed, these dfTbrd sufficient pro- 
tection. 

Hiving followed these directions, n6t in part, 
but wholly, you cannot fall to have a fine crop 
of strawberries, fte plan now is, after pick- 
ing, to thin them out to the original number, 
retaining the best plants, and thoroughly loosen 
the eronnd and stirt again with clean beds. 
Mind now, I ani speakfng only of the Wilson 
and Hck)ker plants, though other varieties are 
treated in the same way, but I have nothing to 
say about them. 

If yon should set out 200 good plants y6u 
will have all your family can use, let it be ever 
so rieh in numbers ; if you set out 500 plants 
you can give a good many to your neighbors ; 
in which case yon will have many vtsitors, 
some of whdm yon will be very gUd to see, 
some of them you scarcely know, and some 
have let a long time pass since they called on 
you. If you nave girls, their beau will pay 
them additional attentien ; if you have boys, 
you will be astonished to see how many girls 
they hrfve takcb a fancy to, or who have taken 
a fancy to them. You wiH find also tkei^ are 
very many sickly persons, far and near, on 
whose stomaohs nothing will sit but strawber- 
ries. Beside all this, you will hav« beeome a 
gentleman and a man of taste ; instead of hard 
stories bdng told abont yon, it wtn only be 
whispered that you are a fittle old or cross now 
and then, and everybody will think yo« the 
finest man in the neighborhood. 

Ftetd Culture, — For a next year's crop, take 
a piece of your own' land, for your own land 
will always do better than rented land, and 
during the Summer plow it well once a month, 
and, if It is inclined te grass, harrow it thor- 
oughly, so as to tear every sod to pieces. By 
plowing well I mean plow as if you would like 
t<f get down to the centre of the earth ; plow as 
if you were a soldier in battle, and determined 
to conquer barbarism and crown freedom. But 
I should say, if It is clover land, don't touch it; 
grass you can kill, clover you cannot, and it 
will come up and ruin your plants. Here, in 
Southern Illinois, grass grows with reluctance, 
and I have seen a gentleman take a visitor over 
his lot to show him his grass, and occasionally 
both would be on their hands and knees. Some- 
times they would see it. This is the kind of 
land for strawberries, and it is superior also 
for any other kind of frnit. Strawberries re- 
quire a fair, I might say extra fair, soil. 0igh 
land is better than low land, and hilly lahd is 
good. The very best Is thin new land, or old 
worn out land well manured, with no clover 
seed in it. Bat let the soil be what it may, 
plow deep and often through the Summer. A 
very good way td raise' strawberries is after an 
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extra crop of potatoes, whioh haTO boeA kept 
en^irelj clean through the Summer and FaU. 
All jou will haTO to do with lueh ground wiU 
be to. plow it up as early as you can in the 
Spring. 

Suppose, now, every thing is ready, oom- 
menoe by throwing up ridges from 8 to 4 feet 
apart. Our ridges are a foot high — ^for this 
purpose 1 would take a yoke of cattle and the 
heaviest plow I had, get good plants, and set 
them on the ridges, 18 indbes aparL Usually, 
they win bear enough the first year — ^that is, 
two months after planting, to pay you for all 
your labor. After picking, run between the 
rows with a flirting, one-horse-turning plow, 
throwing the dirt towards the plants. It will 
oover some of the runners, and all the better, 
for they will take root in the soft soil and grow 
finely. Plants set out in the Spring are worth 
double what they would be set out in the Fall ; 
for they commence immediately to grow, they 
require no puddling or watering, and every one 
wiU grow. Set in tho Fall, many of them are 
heaved out by freezing and thawing, and, be- 
ing in their weak state, they are subject to all 
the various changes of the unfavorable Winter. 

As regards the treatment now to be pursued 
there is a diversity of opinion. Those who are 
anxious to do great things, and who are deter- 
mined to do them, will set the plants thickly, 
cut off all .the runners as often as twice a week, 
and hoe well during the Summer and Fall. 
They are going to shew how to raise six«wber* 
ries. Very good. On« faithful man can keep 
an acre clean ; he cannot do more, and his la- 
bor is worth a himdred dollars. A quarter of 
an acre is as much as a single handed man, 
with other fruit to attend to, will be able to 
work ; and even with only this amount, in nine 
times in ten, he will give up in despair before 
the season is through, and let the weeds grow. 
Having myself hoed them as much through the 
Summer as my strength and patience would 
permit, and having neglected to hoe at all, I 
nave to say as the result of my experience, that 
hoeing does little or no good. Facts are what 
we want, not theories. I have over an acre of 
strawberries now in full. bearing, and entirely 
free of weeds, into which I did not take a hoe 
all last season. I will grant that by hoeing 
you may show a limited number of fine plants; 
but after all, I can show as great a number of 
as good plants, where I do not hoe, and beside, 
have thousands of second and third-rate plants 
which will yield in the aggregate many bush- 
els, Where plants are thick, it is impossible 
to hoe them. I come, then, to this conclusion, 
that I can raise as many strawberries witJbout 
hoeing as I can with hoeing ; if I wanted to 
boast, I would say double the number, and per- 
haps state nothing but the truth. 

I have but to add to my directions, that aftfer 
I go throi^gh the strawberries wiih the one- 
horse plow, I do nothing more till the weeds 
get ready to go to seed, when I take a strong 



scythe, mow them down, and leave them where 
they fall. It will be found thare ara few or no 
weeds where you last plow, and that what 
weeds there are, started meetly .in the Sprisg. 
FaU weeds you will not see. It cequires £re- 
quent hoeing and plowing to bring them up. 
I should greatly prefer, late in the Fall, to 
spread over them a light epveri^g of atraw^not 
BO much for protection, for they will do well 
enough, as to furnish a qlean bed for the ber- 
ries, and, in particular to keep the ground 
moist, in case the Spring should be dry. From 
the benefits they receive from straw, and from 
the fiskct that so few apply it, I suspect that 
strawberries were successfully cultivated in re- 
mote ages, and hence that name. Virgil men* 
tions strawberries, but they must have been 
wild ones. The Komans were not given to 
fruit-raising, nor are slaveholders any Vhere. 
They had no cherries till Lucullus brought 
them from Asia. As for giving them what is 
called a mulching of straw, that is, so much 
that any part of it is to be removed in the 
Spring, I think it likely to do more harm than 
good. 

During the Winter, get your baskets or 
boxes, and such side boxes and packages ready. 
We iise here quart hoop boxes, some with 
covers, some not. I prefer covers. For pick- 
ers engage married women ; if they are a little 
cross at home, so much the better, they will be 
more active. Handsome girls won't do, and 
children I would not have, for though they do 
well for an hour or so, they soon get so that 
they cannot work, being troubled with a kind 
of bloat. Active boys, twelve or fourteen 
years old, are very good, they do not bloat so 
bad. 

As you go through the rows of scarlet rich- 
ness, you will see the advantages of ridging ; 
for, from the crest of the ridge down into the 
gutter, they are full ; and where there are lit- 
tle precipices, see how thickly they hang over 
the edges ! You will also see that in places 
where the ground is of a dead level, caused by 
washing, or other means, they are not so good ; 
sometimes they do not bear at all. Whatever 
benefits arise from tile-drainage, are derived 
by ridging. 

When you get through picking, come on 
with your heavy plow ; tear through the ridges 
and make new ridges across the field ; the old 
plants will send runners over the fresh earth, 
and the next Spring sees you with another 
crop. So, indefinitely, shall you raise straw- 
berries ; and as easily as you can com. 

Now, how much afft everybody says who exr 
pects to pay or to receive money. Two huzidred 
bushels are said to grow on an acre. Fifty 
bushels should content you. Still men come 
forward with, *' So many feel this way, so many 
that, then so many quaits, consequently^ so- 
many bushels, hundred bushels to the acre." 
Farmers cannot always draw prizes. The 
great trouble with everybody is they have 
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dnwi^ tome blanks when they expected always 
to dvav priaeev Faikirea nm throttgb tbe 
fruits of industry as much as streaks of lean 
do tiifongh pork. For instance, we here, who 
haT« from one acre to fire acres of strawber- 
ries, each thought ourselves moderate in ex- 
pecting a hundred bushels to the acre. It has 
not rained for four weeki^. We may hare fifty 
bushels — ^I think not so much. There is al- 
ways something the matter, frosts, low prices, 
or something else. Nations and individuals 
are prosperous, not because they always are 
successful, but because tkey are not disceur^ 
aged by reverses. 

JoHK G. Bbrgsk — I believe that with us, flat 
culture ia preferable to ridging, our land being 
sandy. The best practice is to set the plants 
after some hoed crop, and upon old land, the 
plants will stand for years. Aft^r thoroughly 
plowing and making the land mellow, mark it 
off as for com, four feet by four feet, and set 
two plants in a hill, and keep the ground mel- 
low by the plow and cultivation until the vines 
have run so as to prevent further work. It is 
better to tear up some of the runners, than it 
is to neglect the Summer cultivation. 

We should not advise fall planting in this 
latitude; but this season should be used in 
preparation of the land for planting next 
spring. See that every weed Is kept out of 
your corn field or potato patch, if you intend 
to set it with strawberry plants, and above all 
white clover should be exterminated. A single 
plant going to seed will prove a perfect nui- 
sance. Q. 

Elm and White Kaple Seed. 

We would call the attention of our readers 
to the fact, that the seeds of the White Maple, 
and of the Red Elm, are now dropping from 
the trees, and urge the importance of at once 
gathering the se^ and planting it. If planted 
now, the seed will be up about as quick as corn, 
and make a growth of ten to twenty inches the 
present season. If not prepared to plant at 
present, or you wish to defer it to next spring, 
the seed should be gathered and mixed with 
fine loam or sand, and kept in a dry, cool place, 
until planting tiine. According to our obser- 
vation, of some years back, the White Maple 
does not produce seed annually, but only bien- 
nially. Next year the trees will be barren of 
seed ; hence the importance of gathering the 
present crop. ■ . 

Both of these trees are admirably adapted 
to our rich, prairie soile, and are of rapid 
growth. A plantation of a few acres, would 
soon afford an abundance of fuel on every 
farm. 

The seed at the White Maple is enveloped in 
a hard, brawn coTcring, with a wing attached, 



which mMHfles the fisll, allowing the wind tc 
wait U to • oansiderabla distance from the^pa- 
rent tree — a wonderfully wise provision of na 
ture. The seed of the Ked Elm will be easily 
recognised, from Its striking similarity to th< 
seed of the parsnip. There is no marked dif- 
ference between the two, except in dimensioni 
— the Elm seed being a half inch or more ii 
diameter. — Iowa Hwnuttad. 

The White or Soft Maple trees in the Capitol 
Park and on our streets have borne seed profuse- 
ly this season. We knew of no tree ef its sIk 
and beauty, which grows so rapidly as the SofI 
Maple, hence we recommend its use as a shad< 
tree, where a quick growth is desirable. Q. 

MECHANICAL & COMMERCIAL 



Adobe as a Bnildinfr Haterial. 

During my residence in New Mexico, when 
everything is built of adobes (pronounced ii 
three syllables) from the bouses of the rich, tc 
the garden wall of the poor, I have been par- 
ticularly struck with the propriety of usinj 
them in Wisconsin in the erection of buildings. 
Their utility must be apparent to every one. 
They are cheaper than any other material, at 
they may be composed of any material, whicl; 
when mixed with water, will make mud, an<i 
adhere together upon drying. Surface mould 
and pure sand or gravel will not answer ; bul 
earth having considerable sand mixed witl 
clayey loam is preferable to brick clay, not 
being as liable to crack while drying. 

The New Mexican adobe maker chooses g 
place convenient to his water ditch, and as neai 
the spot where they are to be used as may be, 
where he clears off a spot like a brick yard on 
which he is to spread out the new moulde(] 
adobe. On one side he will dig up a bed oi 
the earth, which he will wet and work ovei 
with his hoe, adding a quantity of straw oi 
grass cut to two or four inches in length. He 
next throws the mud into his moulding box 
with his hands, and empties it on the yard to 
dry. With no other tools except his hoe and 
moulding box, he will make each day 150 
adobes, containing 1000 square inches, each ; 
that is, he makes 160 sun dried bricks 20 inch- 
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I 68 long, 10 inclies wide, ft»d h inches high, 
I eftch e^nallo 12 Mid » half briekt, of tb» at* 
. di&ary size, or 1876 common brlclcB In one day, 
or enough to lay up almoei 87 eqoare feet of 
walL The adobes majf be laid in less than one 
half the time that it would take to lay the 
bricks, and with one fifth part of the mortar. 
Anj person may calculate the difference In the 
cost between 150 adobes made from the earth 
taken from the cellar where they are to be 
used, and 1875 bricka pnrohased at the briek- 
kiln miles away. I will only say that he will 
find his estimate, including the cost of laying 
up, ail least (anu ta 4Mba la iivier of the ade b e. 
So much for the economy. 

But if they are three times as cheap, is there 
not some serious drawback in their use, suffi- 
cient to exclude them ? The only objection I 
know of consists in the fact that they must be 
protected from the rains and moisture which 
arises from the ground. If a man would make 
use of them he must build a firm stone or brick 
foundation to receire them. Abote that they 
may be used as filling up behind a brick or 
cobble stone face, or to a balloon olapboarded 
frame. Thus making the walls of any thick- 
ness desired to give strength to the structure. 
If they are well made, with plenty of straw 
and completely dried, they will stand as firmly 
as a stone wall, if the moisture is kept off. — 
They are a far poorer conductor of heat than 
brick, or lime mortar, being in this respect ful- 
ly equal to wood itself^ thereby making a wall 
through which the cold of winter or heat of 
summer will not penetrate. I haye no idea that 
an adobe wall two feet thick would freeze 
through in the coldest winter in Wisconsin, 
and for the same reason there would be no heat 
in the wall in summer. The room in which I 
haTO spent the past winter, which was made of 
adobes, with a dirt floor, was so evenly tem- 
pered, that the thermometer, hanging upon the 
outer wall, would not vary five degrees during 
the coldest nights we experienced; and the 
doors and windows were far from being tight. 

The vapor in the air of the room never oon- 

denaed upon the walls, thereby showing that 



they require no lathing before thoy ara plaa^ 
tared, In order that they may always Iceep dry.' 

The advantages in the use of adobes may he 
thua aiunmed up. By reason of Iheir ohaap* 
ness, men of limited ' means may construct 
their walls so much thiok|r, that the cold can- 
not penetrate into them, during winter, and 
thereby make a great saving of wood in winter. 
They are incombustible as brick, and as dura* 
ble, if kept dry.. I have seen adobe walls 
whioh were standing two hundred years ago in 
New Mexico, and they exhibited no signs of 
decay. They may be moulded of any desired 
form, so as to expedite the construction of the 
building. They will make a building of much 
more equable temperature than any other ma- 
terial. The material for them can be found in 
almost every place, so that there need be no 
cost of transportation. Any oommon laborer 
can make them; and they will not be damaged 
by storms as mvch as are brick, if caught in a 
half dried state. They can be laid so as to 
make as even and perfect a wall as brick or 
stone. 

In conclusion I will say, that I have no hes- 
itancy in reeommending them to persons of 
limited means, who desire to build a warm and 
cheap house. If others have any, they can 
easily satisfy themselves, by making a few by 
way of experiments. Examples on which they 
need not spend half an hour, will £uUy exhibit 
their qualities. A very pretty experiment 
might be tried in constructing a chicken house 
of adobes, 22 inch walls, with a door and wind- 
ows on the south side, and the outer lining 
bricks set on their edge. If this were covered 
with earth resting on beams across the build- 
ing, before the roof were put on to shed off the 
rain, it would add greatly to the comfort of 
its inhabitants, and for which they would pay 
in winter egga. And it would fully test the 

building properties of the adobe. 

J. O. Khapp. 
Jana 38, 1802. 
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Duringthe past week we had a pleasant ch«t 
with G. W. Oriffith, the energeUo and inteUl- 
gent proprietor of the Lyndon Station TaanMry. 
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From him w« iMriMd sovm f aots oonneoied wiik 
his biiiui«»thii4'WiU !nlef«0C our readtffl. 

Ai a role, the Uiiiiieri«8 in the Weet, eepe- 
cially in this section, are idle. Not beeaiiee 
there is no trade, for, as ererj fiirmer knows, 
hides are plenty and the demand for leather is 
large and oonstantlj increasing, bat because of 
th< difficulty of procuring bark of the kind 
needed to make good leather. In this ticinity 
we have none, the quantity in the State is eom- 
paratiye^y limited, and generally it is of poor 
quality. To ayoid this difficulty many manuo 
faoturors have tried the, said to be, chemical 
substitutes for bark. The result hat always 
been uncertain and uneatisfactory. Geaae- 
quently Western tanners haye been unable to 
compete with iiastern. The hides have to be 
sent there to be manufactured, then returned 
as leather, the western consumer paying to the 
east, not only the cost of manufacturing, but 
the cost of transportation both ways. The 
difference in cost, on the immense quantity 
used, is enormous, and if a tannery has been, 
or can be, established in this country and good 
leather made, its benefit and adyantage to our 
people will be appreciated. 

Fortunately science is equal to the wants of 
society. A yegetable substitute for bark has 
been discoyered. The sweet-fem, with which 
the Lemonwier aofd Yellow riyer valleys are 
well supplied, has been demonstrated to be as 
good, if not better, than the best bark for tan- 
ning purposes. Mr. Griffith is an experienced 
tanner and currier, he knows the value of bark 
and has seen and used the many chemical sub- 
stitutes that spoil hides oftener than make 
leather, and, after near two years trial, he pre- 
fers the sweet-fern to any and every substance 
yet used. 

He has built up quite a business at Lyndon 
Station. His tannery there has been in ope- 
ration something more than a year. He is 
manufacturing all the leather his establishment 
will give room for, but not a fractional part of 
that demanded. Here is a good chance for 
some one to build up a profitable and perma^* 
nent business. One of our best shoemakers, a 
man who has used and bought and sold leather 
for many years, assures us that that made at 
the Lyndon Tannery is equal, if not superior, 
to the best bark tanned leather he ever used. 

With such evidence we consider tanning with 
sweet-fern no longer an experiment but a de- 
cided success. Cannot the business be ex- 
tended so as to supply this section with aU the 
leather needed? Mr. Griffith will show his 
prooesB to tanners who wish to learn. When, 
after fair trial, they become convinced that it 
is all that could be widied, he will expect them 
to pay for ii. A tannery is needed here. It 
w«nld pay weU. Here is an opening for the 
sueoesvful estabUshemt oi a home manulMtory 
that should be improved. We know it wouM 
be well supported.— JftfMton Star, 



9GIBNCB, ART, STATISTICS. , 
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Salubri^ of the Boutlieni States. 

Because of th^ nafural anxieties of the nu- 
merous fHends of our soldiers now in the South, 
in relfltion to their supposed exposure to a bad 
climate, we give the following extract ft'om an 
articVe in the Courtly which, as it is the evi- 
dence of one who appears to know that where- 
of he speaks, has been extensively copied by 
the daily press ; and we are confident that It 
will be received with emotions of grateftil love 
and patriotism by our readers as affecting our 
national cause and its fHends : 

Be kind enough, sir, to allow a Southerner, 
who, having traversed the Southern States in 
all directions, and spent months in tents in the 
woods and mountains and plains of those 
States, is thoroughly aequainted with that 
country and climate, to give through the me- 
dium of your patriotic paper, a true statement 
of the sanitary condition of the Gulf States to 
be invaded by the heroio army of the Union. 

The Southern States, especially the so-called 
cotton States, South Carolina, Georgia, Flori- 
da, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, have, 
generally speaking, a beautiful, genial and sa- 
lubrious climate. The winter is short and 
mild ; it commences in Becembenr «nd lasts to 
the middle of February. Snow is very scarce, 
especially in the low country along the coast 
of Uie Atlantic ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Ice appears only through a few nights of the 
season, and melts towards noon. Rain is fre- 
quent during the months of November and De- 
cember. The spring is very short,>-rit com- 
mences in February and ends with March. In 
April, the summer heat sets in and lasts until 
the middle of October, interrupted at the end 
of September and October only by a few eool 
nights. The summer, although long, is seldom 
as hot and sultry as the few hot days in the 
Middle States and New England. The nights 
are generally cool and pleasant. Dews com- 
mence only to fall after midnight. Fogs are 
very scarce at any time during the year, and 
in some parts of the Southern States, as for 
instance, m lower Georgia, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi, nearly unheard of. Generally speak- 
ing, there is no healthier country of equal 
extent in the world than the Southern States. 
It is a fact, portions of it are unhealthy, and 
small parts of it extremely so ; but the latter 
applies only to the swamps and rice-fields along 
the mouths of the rivers, most especially of the 
Waccamaw, Ashley, Cooper, Savannah, Ogee- 
chee, Altamaha, Satilla and St. Mary's rivers 
on the Atlantic coast. The sickly portions of the 
Southern States are inconsiderable, and gen- 
erally confined to the mouths of the rivers, the 
immediate vicinity of the water courses and 
some swamps in the interior, all of which earn 
be easily avoided. 

The siokly portions of the State of South 
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CMiDliiMr ftre oontefd W 'tfaf mont|i9 of th^ 
Waoeuncw, Bantee, AsUley and Cooper riyera, 
and to the rice-fields and swamps below the 
latter two rivers to' the SaYaiina3i rirer. The 
islands on the coast of South Carolina, th/e 
I towns of Beaufort and Bluffton are perfectly 
healthr. The eitj of Charleston is frequently 
Tiaited by yellow fever, and unaccUxnatized 
foreigners are sul^ect to very fatal bilious fe- 
vers, eepecially by a change from the city to 
the country, and vice versa. The interior of 
South Carolina, above the South Carolina Kail- 
road, leading from Charleston to Augusta, Ga., 
is perfectly healthy, aud as much so for Kor- 
thcrnera as for SoutJicrners. 

The siokly part of Georgia is very unimport- 
ant, and mainly eonfined to the rioe swamps 
along the Savannah, Ogeeehee, Altamaha, Sa** 
talla, and the St. Mary-s rivers, and to the vi*- 
cinity of the Savannah river up to the city of 
Augusta. The cides of Savannah and Augusta 
are now and then visited by yellow fever, but, 
with the exception of this, the city of Savan- 
nah is one of the healthiest oities on the face 
of the globe, and its mortality is never as high 
as that of the Northern oities. From the year 
1829 to the year 1862 Savannah was entirely 
free from yellow fever, but in and after the 
latter year it has been again, but not frequent- 
ly subject to this disease. The interior* of 
Georgia, especially the pine-barrens along the 
Atlantic Ocean and the line of Florida, and 
again the mountainous part abovis the railroad 
lading from Augusta to Atlanta, are perfectly 
healthy, as much so as any country in the 
world. £ven the immediate surroundings of 
the large Ockefeenookee swamp in Ware Co., 
Georgia, on the line of Florida, are not un- 
healthy. 

The State of Florida, with the exception of 
the vicinity of large water-courses and stag- 
nant lakes, and its swamps and everglades, is 
perfectly healthy. 

Alabama is generally a less healthy State 
than Georgia. Its most sickly portions are 
found around the Mobile Bay, and the lower 
parts of the Mobile and Alabama rivers. The 
yellow fever visits Mobile nearly as often as it 
does .ew Orleans, and ascends sometimes as 
high up as Montgomery, on the Alabama river, 
and Demcpolis, in the fork of the Tombigbee 
and Black Warrior rivers, are besides favorable 
to intermittent fever. With this exception the 
State of Alabama is a healthy one, especially 
that part of it above the Tennessee river and 
around the spurs of the mountains which enter 
this State from the Tennessee and Georgia. 

Again, the State of Mississippi is, generally 
spedking, a very healthy State. The only less 
healthy portions of it are the bottoms of the 
Mittisaii^i river. The yeUow fever ascends 
this river somatimes, but very seldom at high 
up as the city of Memphis, and infeata Wo<2l- 
ville, Natohes and Viokaburg. Soiietimea it 



. extends as far in the interior as Jaekaon, Braa- 
don, Madiioii and CanieA, bat-rasy ranly only. 
All other parts of thje Mtatifaippi are perfaotly 

healthy, as much so as any nerthasi^ country. 
Even the inunediate bottoms of the Mississippi 
river impart only an intermittent fever, wixioli 
is never fatal, easily cured, and affects the 
constitution much less than more northern 
countries. 

The sickly portion of the State of Louisiana 
is eemfined to the lower part along the Missis- 
sippi river and the banks of the Red river. 
Other parts of the State are perfectly healthy. 
The yellow fever visits New Orleans nearly 
every year, from the middle of July (seldom if 
ever before) to the beginning of November, 
but not always in an epidemic or contagions 
form. After the first of July it is not safe for 
Northern or any other not aodimatixed troops 
to remain in the oity of New Orleans; they 
ai*e in danger of being decimated by the dread«> 
ful disease, but they may then safely march 
out of New Orleans, and encamp about 25 or 
30 miles above the city, on the uplands along 
the railroad leading to Jackson. They may 
be sure that the rebel army will not then retake 
the city, for the yellow fever is even more fatal 
to them than it is to the soldiers of the Union* 

The above truthful statement will show that 
the Southern States are by no means an un- 
healthy, deadly country ; if the sickly regions 
are avoided, our brave soldiers may march 
with perfect impunity, even in the middle of 
the summer, into the rebellious States and 
suppress this unholy rebellion. The climate, 
then, will not affect them any more than it 
does the rebel army, and indeed, even Tess so, 
for it is a confirmed experience that foreigners, 
during the first year, are less affected by the 
climate of the Southern States, even in the less 
healthy regions, than natives. The relatives 
of the brave fellows at home may dismiss any 
fear respecting the Southern climate. 

There are insects which render the sojourn 
in warm climates during the summer disagree- 
able, and and among those in the Southern 
States are especially the mosquitoes, sand-flies 
and red-bugs ; but the first are only trouble- 
some along the water-courses and in the swamps; 
there are hone, or very few, in the interior. — 
The sand-flies are only intolerable along the 
sea-^oast, but can be expelled by smoke. The 
red-bugs, little red insects rarely •visible by 
the naked eye, infest all tiia 'WOods and are 
very troublesome to the careless invader ; Uiey 
penetrate the skin in large numbers and pro- 
duce intolerable irritation, and sometimes a 
dangerous swelling ; but they may be easily 
kept off by inserting pulverised camphor or 
sulphur in the shoes, and carrying piaeea of 
sulphur in the pockets* Althoiigh aubject ta 
their attacks, I have m this way invariably 
kept them off in all my continued ramblaa and 
surveys in the Southern forests^ X. 



^ 



The cele%r«[«d leaning tower of Ptgk is 816 
fMt in Mght, and hsi an Inclination from tho' 
parpMidicnlar of (welTe f^et. 

A ball Of iron, welclilDg 1,000 pounds at (he 
Urel of tbe sea, irould be perceired to hSTe 
lost tiro pounds of ttt weight ir laken to the 
top of a monntsin four miles high— a spring 
balanct being a>ed ; the attrsotion of sraTita- 
lian being less at the top of a mountun than 
at the lerel lurfhoe of the earth. 

A thick piece of Iron, weighing half &n 
ounce, loses in water nearlj one-ei^lli of Its 
weight; but if it is hammered out into a plate 
or Teasel of Buch ■ size that it occupies eight 
times aa macb space as before, It loses its 
whole weight in wafer, and win float, just 
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daya before lMb«4»4r MS- ntnij A.me resl- 
m«nti of Iha ftnnj war* m&rohinf; towaM 
Mitehell'a Ponl, a fording plao^on Bull Run, 
when suddenly the eDcm; Qred upon Uiom, mud 
ihe men hod to fight juit ai they Were, onlf ■ 
grest many ibrew down ibeir coats and blank- 
eU and Eia^ereackB, so that lh«y could fight 
free!/ and easily . Vdu alio mnder whatliar 
the regimenls Sre regularlj in Tolteja, or 
wheLber eatb mail loads and fires as fast as lis 
oan. Tbat also dependx upon cirouBntaaoea, 
but usually, excepl when the eneiuj is near at 
hand. ih« rogiueDls Sre only si Ihe comnand 
of their officers. Vou hear a drop, drop, drop, 
B( a feir of Ihe skiTmisher* fire, foUoired by 
ratiU and roll, which sounds like the falling of 
a builtfing, Justas some of you ha*e heard the 
brick walls tuable at a gr«al fire. 

8«K*tines, whenabody of th* taenj'a car- 
iXtj »re Bwmpinf down npoB a ragtrntDt to 
cut H to piaoM, the men form ia a iquan, wHh 
the oflieera and mosiaiaas la tha ceatar. The 
front rank stands wirh bayoaeta ^arged^ while 
the Moimd raak firea as fkst as it na. Soae- 
times lb«y form in four ralifcs dMp — the two 
front ones kneeling, with their bajoaMs charg- 
ed, >o that if the eiieBiy ihonld oane upan 
ifaeai. they would run agaiatt apiokat-feaeeof 
bayeneto. When ibey form in Ihhi ynf th« 
other two ranks load and Hre as ^1 as dtey 
can. Then the roar ia tsmfic, add muy^a 
horse and his rider goes down before the ter- 
rible slonn of Iron halt. 



BAasaajsM or ibx Risils.— . , . 

dent of the Ckmga Jaamat, fiiv uUas north of 
IheorOsung of the Little Red Binr, A^, oa 
theDea Arc Road, May 28, ipeaktBgrfBcaaf 
paDj bekmgtng to Qtm. OsterhMia, whose Di- 
viDon wu in advance of the army at Uiat 
point, wbioh wM sent out as* piokeot ta pro- 
leet a foraging party, sayt : 

" They were attacked by a band of between 
five and aix hundred Rebels, nmi befoM th<T 
could be reinfbrced by Ihe others, the whale of 
them were either killed or wonnded, exoept 
one man. Seren or eight were killed at the 
flrst fire, and eight more of the wounded were 
either shot, stabbed, or their throfs cut, after 
they were entirety helpleas from wounds, and 
in many cases bad asked for mercy, but were 
toldthattkeyndtfaerasksdnoT gate any quar- 
ter. This was done •rvrf speedily, the R«beU 
carrying off their woandad with then. As 
soon as thi( was knows in caaip, a aurgnan 
and smbnlanoes were lent out to take oare af 
thewewMded men, aad na(t momiag th* enr- 



» bomd knag ta a tree, and lIMtally 
haekedrto ^com by fitmrti Bm thii el»pt«r 
of baabarian atraoMsi ia not qoite (blL The 
Dnm Mejor af tke ITth UisaonEl, who had fln 
tome raaaon a ae am panled the •ipodilioB, was 
feand Mordered, and M* ean eul off eloea to 
blahead, aad htBtoMgoe oatby the roots. 



tuu mxBOQ if HI :i fakhbb. 



OemMAdar* lUDBslF.Dapont 

The eammitDder of l^e navitl ; 
fi>re« of (he Grent Southern Bi- 
pediUon i» & native of the Slate 
of Now Jteraej-, tut rpneived hie 1 
•ppointment itito the at-ry from . 
t1]« SIftte of Delaware, of which : 
he Is a oitiien, on Ihc 19th of \ 
Recembcr, IfllS. ' He has been, 
(hwffiire, nenrly forty-»ix jcors 
in tha leTTitie, and hia forf;-Bixth 
anrnTecBarf brings him more 
glorj and ralsea him hi^er in 
the ntltnation of the people, 
both at home aul abroad, than 
all the preTloue' ones. Commo- 
dore Diijmnt hag spent nearly 
twenty-two years on sen, eight 
and a half years in aclire duty 
on shore, and the balance of hia 
time hts been unemployed. His 
present commission bears date 
Scptenfter 14, 1853. lie was 
last at sea in May, 1859. and 
since thatiimehehas been com 
mandant of Ihc Sutj Yard a 
Philadelphia, where his klndneaa 
of mahner, together with his 
Strict disclpHne, won for him 
many friends. Among the im- 

Jortant poailionB that Commo- 
ore Ilkipont has Blled tincc he 
has been in the navy, nrc the- 
following : 

la June, 1830, Commodore I>u- 
poit — then a lieutenant — ci 
manded the Warren, now 
sloreship stationed at Panai 
N. G., that was atlnched to the 
sijundron of Commodore A. J. 
Dallas, cruising in (he West In- 
dies. 

In Dec., 1843,%e commanded 
the U. 8. brig Perry, while on 
the ^aylo Rio do Janeiro, bound 
to the Vest Indies. 

In October, 184G, he also com- 
manded the frigate Congress. 
She was »t that time flagship of 
Commodore Robert F. Stockton, 
and was corfying out Mr. Ten 
Eyck, U. S. Commissioaer to the 
SandwiA Islands, and aUo Mr. 
8nrr«ll, rnited Blatcs Canaal to 
the Satidwieh lalaads. In July, 
IMS, he iras. eoBMnuiAer of th« 
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Commodoce JhqpoDt is one who, though past 
what 18 usually termed the prime of life, is yet 
possessed of all the yigor, bodily strength, and 
ambition which usually characterize younger 
men, and these qualities, joined to his expe- 
rience, pronounce him to be the man we need. 
In his personal appearance the Commodore is 
a person that would at once attract attention, 
haying all the easy grace of a finished gentle- 
man} together with a commanding look that 
betokens perseTerance and a determination to 
successfully carry out any undertaking that he 
may be engaged in. 

Commodore Dupont, in command of the 
largest fleet oyer seen in American waters, gaye 
his broad pennant to the breeze from theUnititf, 
States ship Wabash, with Gen. Sherma* is 
command of the land forces on board ifmu^ 
ports, and set sail fW)m Fortress Monro% mt/A^t 
secret orders, for Port Royal, South OiyNiliUs 
about the 25th of October last. Th# fleet, 
which consisted of about fifty yessels, ir*li sub- 
jected, for three days and nights, to Stta^the 
most terrific gales which has yisited ear ^easte 
within the past thirty years ; but, suffriMng as 
it may seem, only two transports were lost. 
The foremost ships of the fleet read ied the 
mouth of Port Royal on the 2d NofMnber, aad 
on the 7th fifteen ships and gunboats evened 
fire on the forts Walker and Beaurtgtr^ and 
after fiye hours' cannonading, tha p^bel flag 
came down, and its defenders flfd with the 
most undignified precipitation, leaying AMp 
furniture, clothing, watches, menvy^ letters, 
food half cooked, and meals half »ealM^. 

This is regarded as one of the seeft bfilliiiil 
nayal yiotories the world has kftown. The 
fact of ships approaching within flye husdted 
yards of powerful land batteries, eeipaeed ef 
columbiads and rifled cannon of the most pom* 
erful description, was a feat of weeeqsftil and 
audacious bravery which will ajUailah Uw^ 
world. It is really wonderful that OKly' eight 
men were lo# on board the fle^ aad» «rith 
the exception of the burning of OM gu&hoat^ 
no yesael was disabled; while In the lofteA. 
perfect shower of bursting shells was poured 
firom the fleet. Beaufort, a beautiftil rdlage 
of several thousand inhabitants, andaplftoe ef 
summer resort, was deserted, except by the 
colored people, who refused to follow the for- 
tunes of their fleeing masters. — Amgr. J^kr^ 
noloffical Journal, 



TSmWS CORNER. 



Col. Ellett, in command of iht Ham 
Fleet at Memphis, is the Charles D. Bllett, Cltil 
Bngineer, whose pamphlets criticising flecieral 
McCleUaa and urging the coastruciion of the 
steam rams and iron-elad vessels sejtte time 
ago, gained him considerabie notoriety. 



Col. Qeo. F. Shepley of Maine, who ia 
at present Military Commandant of K. 0., has 
upon the reeomoetidation of Gen. Butler, been 
appointed Military Governor of Louisiana. 



-s 



Capture aad Mil tf Xaitar Keiaty. 

BT Mia 'leR. 

[PASt SaCOND.] 
SU Trial by a Jutf ^Mtke ChxHrtn. 



Ttfmm, ngtng wmre^ so milky white. 

We dmsg«4 Mm fcrth, end held him tight. 



dry hk dripping ■kin. 
We bnei^ aesge sad popped him in. 



in fsthering rouBd thea iesked at monee 
from oai hhiUttU heme. 



Ve one of M cevlil delm the prise, 
Now cen^ eiidfiiyd heibre 9m 

fliavely we fli^sght, end qaeedeaed toag, 
t» whem Mr Mmeej »j||ht heloag. 

▲U hea^hed grabbed, elt fiMi pveaed, 
WhUe evety eye the cheee hedvlewed. 

▲a wealed him, eodeek sad bfwva, 
n^e biraveet moeee sboat.the ftova, 

•«! thea aa eae had wagfct Mm, fvtte, 

Wn^ pan of milk, to enowy whtte. 

Is nmat hie cege poor money taog 
We sat and talked oTeU oar Hu. 



thf«hMel BewheOy 
Tot Bone oqqM teH who did the beet. 

8ome were»«iiMie]ethim«tk; 
Bdt oihera eald ** Ke^ aol oh, ael" 

To tor hie eessb end jadge Mm there, 
Jka were agreed treeM be bat Irir. 



So ap apeke eae, mid SiMt that he, 



IhiC ofteatiaMe wholi treefe ef arioe 
WovM tsA late i^aet hagi of flee i 

WoaM tpefi the Mfsr, gaaw im cheeee 
In «lte ef bolts, aad lo(M aa4 key e; 



Their Ohiistmae plee and eugar fiasM 
If •>« «ft«a left a heep Of crambe; 

Re Jkaled eM the albbtiag race, 

looked at monee with eeowllug fttce. 



Another raid, thvagh HA •JBa\m^ 

They did much m«B»,.aa^ weree t^aa ^is; 

lhatlUltooateatewG%tMl^Ktoee\ • 
They ate Che iteeklngi off hie fliet! 

The red and whlite eaeeffaadrma )o^ 
So toft and warm, ae nlDely it, « 

One winter night, bang iq> to di^, 
'Were BttMed bo he oovld bdt ory. 

In afeter Mary^i aice bino bcod 
They neeted— a whole neighbofhdedf 

Not long before, one^ brewa aad big, 
Had dragged •wayHinadlhther'e wig. 
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Outh itiagt, h« aftld, ihovM mot be d<ui« 
Bijr may moiue beneath the ran. 

A third then teld how mnny e nitht. 
When abnt the doon, and dim the light, 

When all the world alumld be aaleep 
Anmnd hie bed the mke woald creep ; 

Or ehaaing there, w londly iqnealc 
Be w«a afkmid to ■tir, or ipeak. 

ftomttlmM, he Mid, they nibbled to 
He thooght they had hie Tery tee; 

Ha*wiked him eft flmn happy dreaai 

And nared him m he^d kJek and •cream. 

BemM they wen a wicked face, 
That had no right to Itfb, or place. 

Boiothexcaa|d«aaall ihonld think, 
That monee had right to eat and drink ; 

To Chriatmae piet and ragar plnma; 

To milk, and cheeie, and battered cnunbs. 

If no one feeds him, mouey, too, 
Mart do bii best, as people do. 

And as for stockings, hoods and wigs, 
How coold monse tell snch things ttom flgs? 

He conld not know, as girls and boys, 
The nse of clothes uid children's toys. 

He loved to lire, and had a right 
% food by day and bed by night ; 

Or, M he chose, to race abont 

When doers were shut, and llgfite al out ; 

Jnal as w lore to romp and ran; 
To langh, and sing, and haTe oar fen. 

AU this» a^ mors, by all was sal« 
Why moose shoold be alire or dsad. 

And all the whUe^ in fear and donbt, 
Onr little prisoner raced abont. 

Trying each wire, bat tiying In vain. 
His Ul>erty once more to gain ; 

And looked at ns as if he said 

*'Toa are bigger than I, and five Instead, 

*' And if I were oat, and yon were in it, 
Fd open the cage this Tery minate.** 

How bright his eyes I how sleek his sUo ! 
H«w pink his toesi his tall how sUm! 

All wanted him, bnt all agree 

8# brave a monse shoold be set free. 

Then better fer than In the chase, 

wMh bright eyes and happy fees, ' 



Wb 9'oti awhile uronnd his house 

Aad tteewhtm oramto a»d said **8ood moosel" 

And Hid, **Ton moose, loag-taUed and brown. 
Now igmdAn't yon like to be ooi in tewttf * 

An«tBld, •Poor fellow ! yOaMdUgo;** 
Ihmi openod ttie o^in, and let him gok 

Ttaas faded all onr momtnifk fhn, 
Aa iff ha sesmpwrsil, home we nuu 
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There are two varieties of hares in Wiscon- 
sin: The Grey Rabbit, (Lepus SylTaticus), 
and the Varying Hare, or White Rabbit, (Le- 
put Americanus.) The Grey Rabbit, (which 
is the most common in the southern portion of 
the State) when fUn grown, is about sixteen 
inches long; color, abore, yellowish grey 
mixed with brown ; below, whitish. 

The White Rabbit is considerably larger 
than the Grey Rabbit : color, in summer, red- 
dish brown aboTe, and white beneath. In 
winter, its color changes to white, except a por- 
tion of the ears which remain dark. Rabbits 
hare large eyes; ears large and long; tails 
Tery short, and carred upward. The feet are 
entirely covered with hair. The fore legs are 
short and weak, the hind ones long and mus- 
oolar, which gires them great strength. Rab- 
bits always trayel by making leaps or bounds ; 
sometimes clearing as much as twelve or fifteen 
feet at a bound ; but they usually make short 
jumps, of from one to two feet. 

They never trot, like a dog or a fbx ; nor do 
they mote by a regular walk ; always moving 
thair hind feet both at a time. When running, 
they plaee their feet in a Tery singular posi- 
tion ; making tracks which appear as though 
they ran backward; the fore feet being put 
down close together ; sometimes so near as to 
make only one traok ; while the hind feet are 
spread far apart, and are put down so as to 
trade forward of those made by the fore fbet. 
Rabbits are erepuaeular ; thai is, they move 
about to obtain food or for amnsement, in the 
twilight. In the day time, unless disturbed, 
they usually remain quiet, in some thicket, or 
by the aide of an oM leg, or a brash heap. In , 
very eold and stormy weathor, they someHmes . 
tako reftoge In some holbw leg or tree ; seldom ' 
going into holes in the grounds. Tho White 
Babbit aoema to avoid the habitntlon of man, ' 
bnt the Gr^ Rabbit rather prefers the vicinity 
of improvements. When unmolested, it will 
boooue ^nito tamo. Several yoars ago a num- 
ber of them madetholr abotie in a hay-stack. . 
They out a passage entirely through the stack, : 
and now the oontre, made a burrow nearly as 
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large as a bushel -bafiL^tki r In the evening they 
would come out into the garden and door-yard, 
where I placed cabbage and turnips for ^em 
to eat. In a short time they became so. tame 
as to come and sit on the door-steps, and if 
any one went out, they would not seem to be 
frightened; merely mo:viag a short distance. 
It was very amusing to watch them while eat- 
ing, or playing about But after awhile, they 
became mischieyoua. Before I was aware that 
they were anything more thaii h.armlo6s, inno- 
cent little creatures, they had, gnawed the bark 
from a large number of choice pear and plum 
trees, entirely girdling then;. So I became 
their enemy, and declared war. In the even- 
ing, when they came into the yard, I ^tood, 
with gun in hand, ready to take summary ven- 
geance. I killed two at the first fire, and there 
were three le/t. I reloaded and shot another, 
when the other two scampered off. The iiezt 
evening, I killed one of the two, a^d the other 
seceded from the premises* The Grey Babbit 
does not have any uest.^r bed; nor doea it ap- 
pear to ever lie dow«, like iquinr^, and other 
animals of that elass:; alt^tough the £amale 
makes a iif^t for her young, wkioh id always 
in some place, convenient to food, and consiits 
of leaves and grass, and BometuDes a portion 
of fur froiniier own body, aad iai generally in 
Ik slight hollow. In this, the; young, usually 
four in number} remaiR till they aT« capable of 
taking oave of themaeltes* Whenever th^e eld 
one leaves her yovAg -ones, while in the nest, 
she carefully covers them, so thai they are en- 
tirely ooneeftled. The rabbit evineee much 
ciMming aad ingeaaity im eliidiag the porsmlt 
of a dog ; tiiat is, .it shows or aots out a good 
deal of dexterity and ability in eseai^ng or 

keeping awv ^mi&- ^ ^"^ ^^ ^^ ^<°^ **i<l' 
dvnly aside and tkoip atiA. wnat tiU tha dog 
passes, whea it will retom to its tz«ok, which 
it wiU f^ow b«ek fer some dtsiaiiM, awi then 
agaiit torn off as at firsi, msually -taking an 
alerftted positi<Hi, sometimes upon a log. Some- 
times it will sit <ar^-lik% a woodchuek, «r a 
bear, so as te hare a tetter yiew« And some- 
times it will pass thvou|^ shallow po&ds of 
water. When closely pursued, , it will some- 



times escape by geiog into a lioilcm log, or a 
hollow tree, where it may be easily caught, by 
cutting a hole, or by punching 'with a stick, or, 
it may be ** smoked out." 

Rabbits do not bite, nor in any way defend 
themselves. They do not haye any "call," or 
make any vocal sound, ezoept whei^in distress, 
they sometimes make a sharp, plaintive, wail- 
ing cry. The rabbit has several natural ene* . 
mies, such as foxes, wihl*eaU, wiaasels^ hawks ^ 
and owls. Probably the owls are ttie most de- 
structive on account of beingvliks'tbc rabbit, ] 
of crepuscular habits, which gives theih a good ' 
opportunity to secure them for their- prey. In 
the winter, rabbits may be easily caught in . 
almost any kind of trap, wheil bailed with any ; 
of the below mentioned vegetables. When j 
taken young, they are easily tamed, and make 
nice pets. They may be fed with clover, cab- ! 
bage, turnip, carrot, parsnip, &o., and tliey ' 
are particularly fond of sweet apples, and they ^ 
will eat milk. Ukclb WujLIam. • 



Geology. « 

A PEEP BEHIND THE CUftmiN.^lfO. 2. 

Here is a piece of Iron Pyrites, {Fy-ri-tet) 
which is sulphttcet of iron^ crystalised or form- ^ 
ed in the shape of crystals. Snlphuret of iron, 
is a mixture of sulphur and iroa. "« These crys- ' 
tals look like blades or spears bf shinidg steel ; ] 
sometimes the crystals look hk^ particles of 
gold, the resemblance being so perfect as to 
deceive those not acquainted with minerals, . 
and cause them to secure it supposing it to be 
gold. On account of ignoriint persons being 
deceived so much with it, it has quite properly 

been called ** Fools OoW* But these two 

I 

minerals can easily be distinguished, gold al- 
ways being soft, while the other is always ' 
hard, sometimes so hard and solid as to strike 
fire with steel* I know a lady fI^o kas a piece 
of iron pyrites which she considecs v«ry valu- 
able, when in reaUty it is net wcntk much of 
anything except as a specimeo. The jplphuret 
of iron is so abundant in some-places^ that it 
is used, to manufacture sulphur, l^ seperating 
the sulpkur from the iron.. Wh«a exposed to : 
the air and weather, for a long tim^ ilt under- 
goes a ol^emioal ckange* wkick. pvednces or 
forms other substances fronv wlucti'-*lasi is 
manufactured. Uncu Wuliam. 
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nSALTfi AND DISEASE. 



I » !'■ » ■ 



TvSi'BMt 9wU 



Of the eight paqinde which a mm < eata and 
diriiiks in ar d*]^ ii Is thought that neileet than 
five ponnde learee his body through the skin. 
And «f these tTe pounds of eonsiderable per- 
c^ntttge Escapes daring the nij^t, while he is 
in bed. The larger part of this is water ; but 
in addition, there is mnch effete and poisonous 
matter. This being in great part gaseous in 
form, permeates evory part of the bed. Thus, 
all parts of the bed^. mattress, blankets, as well 
as sheets, soon become foul, and need pnrifiea- 
tion. The mattress needs this renoration quit« 
as much aH the sheets. 

To aUow the sheets to be used without wash- 
ing or ohatiging, three or six months, would be 
regarded as bad housekeeping ; but I insist, if 
a thin s&oet cfltn absorb eneu^^ of the poison- 
ous excretions ef the body to make it unfit for 
use in a few days, a thick mattress which can 
absorb and retain a thousand times as muoh of 
these poiiionons excretions, needs to be purified 
as often certainly as onee in three monlhs. 

A sheet can be washed ; a mattress cannot 
be renovated in this way. Indeed there is no 
other way of cleansing a mattress but by 
steaming it, or picking it to pieces, and thus 
in fragments exposing it to the .direct rays of 
the snn^ Ad.thebe processes are scarcely prac- 
ticable, wHh any of the- ordinary mattiesses^ I 
am deoidedly of the opinion that the good old- 
fashioned straw bed, which can every three 
months be changed for fresh straw, and the 
ti<^ be washed, is the sweetest and healthiest 
of beds. 

K» in the wixLter season, the porousness of 
the straw bed makes it a litUe uncomfortable, 
spread over it a comforter, or two woolen 
blankets which should be washed as often as 
every two weeks. ' With this arrangement, if 
yoa wash all the bed covering as Often as once 
in two ot three weeks, you will have a delight- 
ful, heakfay bed. 

Now, if yoo leave the bed to airy with open 
windows duribg the day and not make it up 
fbr the night before evenings you will have ad- 
ded greatly to the aweetafccss of your rest, and 
in consequence to the tone of your health. 



Air, Sunshine and health. 

H., New York merchant, noticed, in the 
progress of years that each successive book- 
keeper gradually lost his health and finally 
died of consumption^ however vigorous and ro- 
bust he was on entering his service. At length 
it occurred to him that the little rear room 
where the books were kept opened In a back 
yard, and was so surrounded by high walU that 
no sunshine came into it from one year's end 
to another. An upper room, well lighted, was 
immediately prepared, and his clerks had uni- 



form good health ever sfter. A familiar case 
to general readers is derived from medical 
works, where an entire Bnglish family became 
iU, and all remedies seemed to Vail of their 
nsual results, when accidsntally, a window in 
the family room was broken in cold weather. 
It was not repaired, and forthwith there was a 
mavked improvement in the health of the in- 
mates. The physiolan ^ once traced the con- 
nection, discontinued his medicines, and or- 
dered thai the window-pane should not be 
replaced. A French lady beoame ill. The 
most eminent physicians of her time were 
called in, but fiUled to restore her. At length 
Dvpeytren^ the Napoleon of physic, was con- 
sulted. He noticed that she lived !n a dim 
room, into which the sun never shone; the 
house being situated in one of the narrowest 
streets, or rather lanes of Paris. He at once 
ordered more air and cheerful apartments, and 
all her complaints vanished. The lungs of a 
dog become tuberculated (consumptive) In a 
few weeks, if kept confined in a dark cellar. 
The most common plant grows spindly, pale 
and Bcraggling, if no sunlight falls upon it. — 
The greatest medical names in France, of the 
last century, regarded sunshine and pure air 
as equal agents in restoring and maintaining 
health. . From these facts, which cannot be 
disputed, the most common mind should con- 
clude that (Cellars, and rooms on the northern 
side of buildings, or apartments into which the 
sun does not immediately shine, should never 
be x>ccupied as family rooms or chambers, or 
as Ubrai^es or studies. Such apartments are 
only fit for stowage, or purposes which never 
require persons to remain in them over a few 
minutes at a time. And every intelligent and 
humane parent will arrange that the family 
room and chambers shall be the most commo- 
dious, lightest and brightest apartments in his 
di^elling. — UalV$ Journal of Health. 



DOMESTIC EOONOMt. 



Eschew Corks for Closing Preserve Bottles. 

Por the preservation of all kinds of ftiiits, 
use glass bottlcB or: jars. They are cleaner, 
more durable, more costly at first, but cheaper 
in the end, than tin, and transparent. Select 
those of even thickness, or rather of even thin- 
nesMf for they are oHen exposed to considerable 
heat, a^d while they should not be so thin as 
to break in common handling, or burst from 
internal pressure caused by fermentation, still 
they should not be thick, or of pressed glass, 
when blown glass jars can be readily obtain- 
ed. So much fbr the bottles. Now as to clos- 
ing them air-tight. 1st, corks will not do it. 
The very stmotnre of the substance is against 
it, unless cork of the most velvety character is 
obtained, and this is costly. We have in pre- 
vious volumes reeommended waxed cloth tied 




over tlM jar as a 0ubatitvt« at onoe cheap and 
effeotive, and hare never found any t king an- 
perior to it. Prepare the cloth in this way : 
Melt together some rosin, beeswax and tallow 
in equal parta ; tear the cloth in etrips fonr 
inchVe wide, or at least wide enough oonTeni- 
ently to tie OTcr the month of the jar, and dip 
these strips, drawing them through the hot wax 
and stripping nearly all the wax off. With 
cloth thus prepared, after the jar is filled with 
hot preserves, and while still hot, close the 
mouih and bind it on with good linen cord.-*— 
Then with shears trim off as much of the 
waxed cloth aa is desirable, and then dip it in 
some melted wax, which should be made with 
only about half as much tallow. Sealing wax 
may be used instead if desired. The jars 
should be put where the wax will cool at once, 
BO that the exhaustion caused by the cooling 
of the preserves and the condensation of the 
steam, may not cause the wax t<o run through 
the cloth. Nothing can be more thoroughly 
air-tight than bottles So prepared. — HomeMtead, 



lime ; the Ifme destro/s the t<iUk{ and the col- 
or has an effect on the whitewash which ttiakes 
it crack and peal. When walls haye been 
badly smoked, and you wish to haye them a 
dean white, it is well to aqueese indigo plenti- 
fully through a bag into the water you use be- 
fore it is stirred into the whole mixture. If a 
larger quantity than five gallons is wanted, 
the same proportions should be observed. — 
Rural New Yorker, 



An Improyed Whitewash. 

Take half a bushel of nice, unslaked lime, 
slake it wiih wai«r, corering it during the pro- 
cess, to keep in the steam. Strain (he liquor 
through a small seiye or strainer, and add to it 
a peck of clean salt, previously wetl dissolved 
in warm water; three pounds of ground rice, 
mixed to a thin paste, and stirred in boiling 
hot ; half a pound of powdered Spanish whit- 
ing, and a pound of clean glue, which has 
been previously dissolved by ^rst soaking it 
well and then hanging it over a slow fire, in a 
small kettle within a larger one, filled with wa- 
ter. Add five gallons of hot water to the whole 
mixture, stir it well, and let it stand a few 
days covered from the dirt. It should be put 
on quite hot ; for this purpose it can be kept 
in a kettle on a portable furnace. 

It is said that about one pint of this mixture 
will cover a square yard upon the outside of a 
house, if properly applied. Brushes more or 
less fin«, may be used, according to the neat- 
ness of the job required. It retains its bril- 
liance for many years. There is nothing of 
the kind that will compare with it, either for 
ouiside or inside walk. Coloring matter may 
be put in, and made of any shade you like. — 
Spanish brown, stirred in, will make a red or 
pink, more or less deep, aooording to qu'imity. 
A delicate tinge of this is very pretty for in- 
side walls. Finely pulverized common clay, 
well mixed with Sp inish brown before it is 
stirred into the mixture, makes it a lilac color. 
Lampblack, in moderate qnanrities, makes a 
slate color, very suitable for the outside of 
building. Yellow ochre stirred in makes a yel- 
low wash ; but chrome goes further, and makes 
a prettier color. It would be best to experi- 
ment on a shingle and lot it dry. 

I am told groen must not be mixed with 



Cart of Carpets. 



When carpets are taken up, be careftil in re- 
moving the tacks, so that the edges of the oar- 
pet are not torn, then roll up the carpets with 
the upper part inside, and carry them away to 
be beaten. As soon as the carpets are removed, 
throw a few old tea leaves, not too wet, over the 
floor, sweep the room out, and afterwards wash 
the boards with a wet flannel, but be eareftil 
not to throw too much water about, as it is 
liable to injure the ceilings of the rooms be- 
low. 

While the floor is drying, beat the carpets, 
by hanging them over a stout line and beating 
them, first on one side and then on the other, 
with a long smooth stick. After the carpet is 
beaten, it may be dragged over a lawn or else 
brushed on both sides with a carpet broom. If 
faded or greasy in many parts, an ox gall 
mixed with a pailful of cold water, or a little 
grated raw potato and cold water, mixed to- 
gether and sponged over the places, and then 
wiped dry with soft cloths, will make them 
look clean and bright* 

If there are any appearances of moths in 
carpets, when they are taken up, sprinkle to- 
bacco or black pepper on the floor before the 
carpets are put down, and let it remain after 
they are laid down. 

Straw matting, laid under carpets, makes 
them last much longer than straw; as it is 
smooth and even, and the dust sifts through it. 
Slips of paper should always be placed over 
the edges of the stairs under the carpet. This 
will diminish the friction between the carpet 
and the boards underneath. The strips should 
be in length within an inch or two of ttre^width 
of the carpets, and four or five inches in 
breadth, as convenient. This simple expedient 
will preserve the carpet half as long again as 
it would last without the strips. 



WIT AND WISDOM. 



— When may a chair be said to dislike you ? 
"When it can't bear you. 

— The pebbles in our path weary ns and 
make us foot- sore more than the rooks. 

— ** Bob. how is your sweetheart getting 
along?" ** Pretty well, I gsess, she says I 
needn't come any more. 
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— Tiei of ohoioe are «lo0«r Uiab Uiat of Mood 
unlowiUif^i^eftrtB are kipdrod ao well aatke 
bodies. 

— By eoastantlj dinmg good, you eau put 
the enrieua to sueh torture as you nughi en- 
joy if you had the malioe of a fiend. 

— The Rebels, at ihe approach of the Union 
troopiv make deserta of tUeir eities and Helde. 
£Ten their forts, if not deserts are deserted. 

— A lady in this Tillage proposes to go iato 
insoWency, as ehe owes so many calls that she 
sees no other way to liquidate her obUgatlona. 

— We make sad mistakes, but there iv good- 
ness hiyed, like wild honey, in strange nooks 
and oorners of the world. 

— **0, mother! do send for the doctor I" 
said a little boy of three years. <* What for 
my dear V* *' Why. there^s a gentleman in the 
parlor who says he'll die if Jane don't marry 
him — and Jane says she won't I " 

— It is said that when a Frenohmaa has to 
wait he smokes ; a German meditates ; an Iial* 
ian sleeps ; an Englishman takes a walk ; an 
American invents some new contortion of his 
limbs, and tries to put his feet higher than 
ever. 

— A poor Frenchman, whose wife aroused 
him from sleep with the cry, *'Get up, Bnp- 
tiste, there is a robber in the house,'* answered 
sensibly, ** Don't let us molest him. Let him 
explore the house awhile, and if he should find 
anything of Talue we will take it away firom 
him." 

— About the coolest piece of impudence of 
which we have heard lately is that of a young 
Kebel Captain taken prisoner at Williamsburg, 
who condescended to express his gratification 
after Hancock's charge, that at latt he had 
found "foemen worthy of his steel." He might 
have found^ them before if he hadn't ran so 
fast. 

— Alonzo was taken to church for the first 
time. The services has not begun. Deacon 
Wells, a bald-headed man, came in ; Alonzo 
looked at him curiously. Mr. Ostrom came 
down the aisle, and he had no hair where the 
hair ooght to grow. Alonzo was fidgety. — 
Squire Jones, as bald as Mont 6lanc« walked 
in, and Aionio could hold in no longer. In a 
clear, ringing litile voice, he cried: "Oh, ma, 
ma, there comes another man with a skinned- 
head!" 

— A Spfiniard sent his son to the UniTorsity 
of Salamanca, and told him to study economy, 
and to eat beef rather than poultry. On ar- 
riving, the young gentleman asked the price of 
crows. 

"About twenty dollars." 
<* And partridges ?" 
"Twenty- five cenU.v 

" I must, live en partridges^" 8*id he, " they 
are deoidedly the oheapeet of the two." 



. /THB WOOL JUABKEX^ ; 

lfTLWAUK», June 21. — ^Wool has been ooih- 
ing in pretty ftreely this wvek. Prices range ' 
ifrofli 86e to.40o for } to fall bleed. TIm eon- 
ditioB in. whiok the wool Ands the markea is 
fe»ei»Uy Terj good, aad Ahwre aaema ta ba ro 
backwardness in selling at the price, -^i)a% 
L\fe, 

J^NssYiLLB, June 25.— Wool is begimung to 
come forward quite freely, and we notice that 
buyers are starting in at round prices. There 
were several sales to-day at a range of 30^ 
^7}c, and one lot of choice sold at 40c per lb. 
The tendency seems to be upward, and the 
probability is that large lots of choice wool wiU 
sell at 87 Jc and upwards.*— €fo7«/V«. 

Chicago, June 27. — Sales of 1,500 lbs. Sum- 
mit Farm unwashed, about \ Merino and \ 
South Down at 28Jc. ** The same wool last year 
brought only )9|e. We quote oommen'oative 
at 26(a^30o; medium a0^86e; fine 86@40o; 
unwashed ^ ofS.-^Tribune, 

Michigan. — At Kalamazoo, on the 24th, the 
best elips went freely at 60c. At Decatur, 4,- 
000 lbs. at dO@46o. At lies, the highest 
price paid was 48e, and the lowest 80e. At 
Adrian, on the 28d, fiOO lbs. of Iowa wool was 
sold at 46c« of which the Watehiow«r saya it Xs 
'^probably a saving of $50. 00® $60.00." At 
Ann Arbor, 700 lbs. were sold at 45c — good 
Spanish wool. At Hillsdale, 48@47c was paid, 
and 50c for extra lots. At Pontiac, 46@49c 
was the range. — CAica^o T^bune. 

Nkw Yo&k, June 19. — Market is quite ani- 
mated this week. Domestic wool is in good 
request and large sales have been made on 
prirate terms — no new wools have yet arrived 
— 50,000 R)8. pulled, superfine and extra have 
been taken at the following prices : Saxony 
fleece, 60@62e ; American tnW blood Merino, 
48(^50c ; i and f blood, 46@a47o ; American 
native and ^ blood, 42^44c ; extra pulled, 45 
@50c ; superfine pulled, 46@47c ; No. 1 poll- 
ed 34@35c. 

Albany, June 19. — Street sales of new clip 
are more free ; 8^,000 tbe. sold at a range of 
3t>@48c per lb. 

Boston, June 19. — ^There is a firm and buoy- 
ant feeling in the market for all desirable 
grades both domeetio and foreign. Saxony 
and Merino fine, 47^49o; full blood, 46^47c; 
} and j- blood, 48^46o; common, 41@48c; 
pulled extra, 46@55c; western mixed, 35@ 
43c; Canada, 40@44c. 

Cincinnati, June 19. — No disposition to sell. 
Prices range fVom 88 to 42c. The latter for 
fancy clips. 

Toronto^. June 20.— The prices ruling to-day 
are 84o per J9>. 
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AUoonmoiilGftti^lM, of wlwfteTsr kind, iat«o4^ 
JH^tx th9 Bbzto^ a^mUd k» aiidmutii U kirn, 4r./tlt 
MSf't/HHiva^l «U ran||taii«M ^ sMUiv and all 

•aJ dbMuet, $md Attwtlon tDlMi*^Bt 
Jta^roqnMt tHU Mve*a Bdltor a gre*t deal of tbna^lft 
4^ and troable, whlla at tfaa aama time, it will dl-*1tt 

4gr nteUbik* li*bUltT to aatstakaa. 

1 ■ » 

8t»t« C*ttl*« — Ve are often aaked If there Is to be a 
State pair this ftU. We can on)/ mj in reply, that we 
btliere iti to be tba intentioa of ihe Offlcers.o^ tba 0o> 
eiaty to bold a fair, ihould Betking tnuqiir* to provept. 
Dna notice will be ghren in tbe JTauis. and the.laoftl p*> 
pen In each connty in season to allow exhibitors time 
for preparation. 



K«t«s #f Tr«T«l*— iTke past month spant in the 
eastern part of the Stat^has been fraught with no little 
of pleaeant experience. A general hospitality has il ways 
been iihown OS, and a cordial cooperation in extending 
the patronage of the Vamur. We hare met with many 
sterling men who seemed to hare a UTely Appredallon of 
the Talne of a paper deroted to the agrienltoral inter- 
ests ef the Norfih-West. To the assistance of these men, 
whose leisnre we have appropriated, are we Indebted tbr 
what snceeas resnlted to our labors. Omitting what 
might be said of the weather, we pass to some incidoots 
of trarel, the details of which may or may not be inter- 
esting to the general x«ader< 

First in order of time which we desire to mention is 
the Tlsit which We recctetly made to the place of John P. 
Roe, Mnskego, IFaukeaha Co. During a brief stay with 
this gentleman, we bad on opportunity of Ipoklng over 
his fine herd of Purbams. Nothlag pleassa us more than 
to fee good atpckj ««d hare was sq opportunity, rarely to 
be met wttb iA oqr StaM. lor sSTeral years Mr. Roe has 
.ghrea his attention largely to importing and breeding 
pore stock ; and, Judging from the handsome specimens 
of the boflne species, *'plftmp «ttd sleek** which met our 
eye in the "green pasture" near, we should say that bis 
Wiccfsa was an emtabUshed fact. Credit is eminently due 
this enterprlstaig gentleman ttit Iris efforts to improTe the 
stock of our State. 

Passin^.lveDoe to the city of Racine, we had the pleas- 
ure of meeting wfth' the representatives of the Press of 
onr Slate at their Annual gathering on the 18th of June; 
rather more in the character of an cutalder, howsYer, 
than otherwise. The attendance was not so large as we 
had anticipated T still the programme of two days dura- 
tion was well filled with intellectual treats, sight-seelDg 
and these Mfreshlng things most appreciated by the 
Imner-man. During our s*ay, we were the flivored guest 
ol J. I. Case, Esq., who has more than a State reputation 
as aa enterprising Threshing Machine If aovftetnrer. It 
was our privilege, in common with sevwftl represen- 



tatltes of tM pMSi^ le-aiake » taMy'todr tht^ogh the 
*¥ari8«s departnents of hfs esteosltt AsmMMnhenl.— 
Never belbre have we seen the principle of ihh dlVMso 
-ef labor se elabotntaly fltastMated. IMIiptrt^ the ma- 
«kine has Its eepaAte dftpartnieht^hdsef ofhands to 
mould and shape it-fiir its place In th« finUhed' w^ole. 
Vrau tbe dock yard when tfte fongli luatoxtels Ibr the 
ihaeklnea are «iileatfed, through tOl the depaxduents of 
the Ihctory to the eounttng room where this exttesfve 
> bnilnesa it booked, tbe nan seemed to be censtaatly busy 
In idyiig their rMpective tasks. We felt that It cftust 
feqnire ii ttiaiter mind to dfrect audi • oomMUatioft of 
'pewfrmnd'eklll. Uke noit menSrho h«ve grown inde- 
pendent by Msldnow attention to kdftiaesBi Mr. Case 
commenced his operations on a (Mridl scale, bnlMing his 
first mhchfae In his bade kitchen. By industry, his 
establlAment has expanded to be one of the hugeel in 
the West, and his trade extends all over the North-Weat. 
Hb establUhment Is a credit to the State, and Its syste- 
matic arrangement and neatness, an ornament to tbe 
city. Moreover, Mr. 0. ii a itaan of generous fupulses, 
and has done much ftnr the upbuilding of this pleasant 
city. • 

We would hardly be doing Justice to Mr. Falvey's 
Reaper Manufactory, did we pass it over unnoticed. Jn 
company with Mr. Case, we passed through this extensive 
fiictory and observed the various manipulations which 
bring fbrth the complete machtoe. We did not have an 
opportunity to learn from Mr. Falvey, the details of his 
bHtaess. 

Our stay at Racine war mo«t pleasant; moat paitfou- 
larly did we appreciate and do Justice to the great *trent" 
which came In the shape of a ** Strawberry Festival." 
This entertainment was excellent, and reflects great 
credit upon the patiiotic ladles of the place. 

Long will this festive occasion be remembered. 



Tbe Bdltor'aTrlpto fiSuropn*— Socthampton, 
England, May 16, 1802. — Weary of London rain, fog and 
smoke, and feeling the need of purer atr and more cheer- 
ful skies, we resolved one day last week to leave L'Anglc- 
terro for a time. Took the cars accordingly this morning 
for Paris, via Southampton, Havre de Grace and Rouen. 
Fou^ the country between L. and II. handsome and tol- 
erably well cultivated, but the land was very wet from 
recent rains and the crops, partloulaily the wheat, look- 
tag badly. 

Massing various vHYagea— the most Important of them 
Winche8ter->we arrived at Southampton at 10 o'clock, 
and ftntaedlately toc^ a little tteamer^bullt after an 
American model— for 

THE BZAX7TIFUI. ISLE OP WIGHT, 

where wo thought it better to spend the afternoon, as the 
Havre steamer would not leave 8. ttoiilaftor 11 o'clock 
at night. It was a beautiftil "M^n^aft and as the little 
ship skimmed over the waters ef the bay, paasing Ibrtifl- 
csMons, the magniOeait ITstHy'llOTa] Hotpltal, Tordly 
mansions and distant tlllagM, the voyage 6r some 22 
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BoA the cbwuiel Am* t4 9ifith»$4 mxaifi ibQm to th« l«ft. 



to to aMn«» 1k9 IttoiJ, UiUPMBioch m «• k«lalMte4 
b«to«« aAwMon to «kti»iMptctfMi,MdM,tlMoiK«tt 
of the laU wmlA rtqnlrft » drire of mnpo 60) aiiBB^ «• 
> AivloctioB of mack plac«i tad o^asta m SMtl l»« 
w. OoiTM k Ipoaifcod ywy thwdifuly oa ta» 
op^oalto. dop6% or aon propcctj bUla,.M|nnt«d kgr« 
■naUl slNMii, tho o«Uet of whlcb ooDitltalM th« iHrbor. 
Tko torn ifl aotad foi tts yaehts and jraAckiaf c1dIm( 
pcabably liw oolkUig oIm. Tbe Undiiif to oa the alda of 
WoftCaiip«,«BdJbMt OowM U roMbod by » floating 
btldta, OoMias upon tUa bridgo wa MeoBd«l tba bill 
b J a bandaome amradMBtod road, witb cbanaiag WUao 
OA eltbtr aide, to tba niMaiflooat pal#coaoC l4ard<}oft 
aad tbat «f tbo Qaaon. Ibo gtounda of tho Oaborae 
etiata of tbo ftaaoa, iadudlas Ibo fliroi, ombtaoe. aboat 
24100 aoroo. Tktf aro oadoMd witb a paling of tbia 
board9» apri^ aad lowed, oo »• to aliat oat all bopa of 
obtnutva poopia^f in ftom tba pmfiiao world whlumt. 
Kntranco can oalj bo offootod tbrowgh ono of two aai> 
sire iron gatoii Mt in tbe arches of bandeomo otoae 
" lodges," occupied by tbe porters and tboir fiUoiliot.— - 
Furthermore lest some inquisi#re plebeoa sboald Tontore 
to briba. tbo porter, anMd gpai^ jnni^ibiiijj t»illft»l 
tbo walfca and fa^nfaiij vatob. Sbo Qoaoa babm ^bMo^ 
ia0Gotiyw(d» of ooano lost tb* bonor of a call flrgai bar 
dtohooraliic icif ifl, tbe XdUoc of tbe WAaM» i Yo did so 
fiir iDgptli^to aavailf w|tb tba iiortof and •aasdi bowff STt 
as to gat partial adialarion to tba grouadSk banf , Aoy— 
obiocta of viiBbgfMkor IMf r«il to af» proflMonaVyt tbaa 
evao Sir JN^cpty vitb all bar aawmwwi broodt Umi 
reotdoBOo Is bailt of a. bandMmia ftaettaaa biL pMi^ bwl 
e^Bwt Si«Uab ilyl^ Sitpated upon saaMtblag of an 
eainaaoot ita tvo aqiunn tovmif an vliMdi al a dM«i«tf 
Ibr 93419 nttM* Xba gwmads ara lasteftiHy bridaat, and 
bava boa n t Mbl giaiel valkt smI cartisga ways, over Tokraft 
lawaa and tbiooi^ shady grares, in Ofcrydiraotloii. Tba 
stables aro agtonatre and qaito lapo^taig In tbsir appears 
>aac«b Tba stod at pnaant •consists of somo 00 flnabonos, 
s di pt o d to tbo larioBaasoa rsfaired. 

Learlng Osborao House we sttolled through ftagimnt 
; groTos of locust, cedar, elm and pbme to Whippingham 
Chapel, a beautUhl unique, little structure of stone de- 
signed and nearly completed by the Prince Oonsort. It 
stands some distance ftxm the main tborougbfltfo, and is 
roacbed by winding carriago wva tbnmgb ploaaaat 
gvoaos. 4ilar>beobaatanaMof thaatjHof arsbltootara 

• aad dao9iati«B, tbe 4rat tbing wtalcb arwitsd ofv atta»- 
tlon was tbo arwi^nifnt flw>tb# soparatlon of tba plO' 
baan tnm tba aristoCTatfc oogpannisiMits Tboravaaona 
portion for tbe joyal ftmily qaite out of Tiev, anatbar 

• fiir tb#-£oart of tba ()aaon iost «n«sl|ak oacb <Ktfwed by 
s^paiata*^ pvifltte doook while te the main body of tba 

I ch<#ei, obiW« # W l» m^ tmlj wttboni respoot to winb,are 
. pamdttad to ivovsbip. 



Xba obft^t which .next intcreftad us was Ceflebrooka 
Caatloya aUlo beyond Ifwrpart, vbloh is itsalf ^mllef 
lnUa4 (torn Cawes. prdlnarlly it would hare bean deal- 
table to bate tfbeaacwrcia^ for a lonmcQr of tbis dlii- 
aace, but tbe anoraing wai,sp balnj and beau^ftU, and 
tbe way to encbaatipgly loYoiy. tbat, as if lured ly ftirlsa 
w« walbad on said on, tbinbing nothing of tima or dlat- 
aaoe antll we found ourself In the narrow aad winding, 
bqt «le^ and pleasant stsoots of ^VewiMrt. Dbtaer, and 
tbeu on to " Qarlsbroabe Castle," wbkb, with lai|p tiwas 
half concealing it, gloweia upon the little towa fhan ita- 
b|gb elavatloB. It wpM bora tbat Gbarlas tba Ifcrst was 
impdsonodt and bora where tbe Priaeeaa JUisabetb, bla 
dauf^Uar, died of 94af altar bis eseoutio^in I960. Mncb 
of tbe caatlo ia now in rutins, but 4 portionof tba bulldingi 
within are oconpiad by » fondly vbo be^ tba gala and 
point oat tbe plaoea of greateat intereat to tba Tiaitoi^-^ 
tba largo drawing room, the room wbara tba PflnonM 
died, tbe window through which tbo King attempted, to 
escape, tba. great a eU aoo foot deop and 6 foot bi dbwaa* 
tor where tbe d^nbey jpow draw* water foi^ tboin-dwaUara, 
the great tower from wboas top a t^sw may be badof 
almost tbe wbple Islaad^ Ac^ 4c. fiaturning by tba way 
ot Carlsbxooka TlUago we, saw the old Korman Cbunab 
and. such Roman antiquities as stone floor, and both Imk 
longing to a residence than In tbe tiva of Cwaar, and by 
another nMwt deligbtflU ront^ 0^ tba wait side of tba 
riyer, paved Sk>nay- JliU,;Kofseb^|dgf<9iU».i3b|Cn^ and 
other little riUafaa and Tttlaato^lwmard Bi^aandtbanaa 
aloag tbe beach to tba barbpr of Cofra^ aciirtas in t|aa 
for tbe eToning boat to Bontbamplan* It would hardly 
be possible to crowd more quiet, sweat anJi^niant of n^ 
ti|ce^art and rural 11% into,ona4v <^^^ we bava bad^ 
tbla» aad «a evneatlgr racon i imp d.all t^axalan vbawv 
oTor bappan to bo witbin oqa bandaad in|l««of tba Jala 
of Wight in aitbar tb* sysinibAMMnis of natnpan tfana 
totabetbenecasvaiy tb^fov.aTlsic No nopdar tbat 
itialkb)fia;afoiforiU 



Agriculturally ooasldared, Hia Ula of WlgM prsainta 
butUtclatba(tiaw«rfliyofiiollaeb HM aoD fo Tarii<bla«- 
In some partaaf tba Uland a daap bai« day. In otbaib a 

calcareous and flfnty gnnral. 'The cropa are eridently not 
Tory 1arg«, tbougfl tbe tfdltlTtttoo Iv gbod. X Dumber of 
Tile Factories supply good tile for thorough drainage. Of 
all public improTements, the roads appeared to us the 
meet remarkable. They are mostly narrow, but tbe 
smoothest and handsomest we ever saw, enclosed with 
beautiful green hedges all the way, substantially inabad- 
amlied with a surftce as sraoolh 'as any sanded garden 
walk, and fortbermoiV wHbout any of tfaoae uionabla 
ditehea which make most roads in America so unpleasant 
and unsafe, they afforded us constant pleasure and made 
our afternoon pedestrianatlon of 14 miles seom but a 
single hour's promenade in some delightful park. 

n4?M pp vuoK Ain> mmm* 
KfMTH, Iranoe, May 17.^Aitar a alow but plepaant 
ToyageacBOM tba Britlab Gbannal» tba sight of Hnvre da 
C^acag>aatedaa«tmMMay,ltabindao<aa bllMda fall- 
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STATEMENT 

tahnd hsniMe CfBpUf , 

JAHCAftT li«, !••«. 

ViddothiOonnarartb* Btsta «f WlMxnriB, B »■ 
qiilnd bjr tba ptorlilaw of diapttr SOS, of th* Qtunl 

ToUl UHnnt of Kcnmditlon. ttU^M n 

PnniiiiiDiialagi>f|>alicTl>oldantl»0,lU ea 
Cub on hind, ud du ftvni 

poUcT bcMm te caali pn- 

mliuu, 36,408 M 

Am' I ucnnd bj mongsn ud 

htdsBant,. _ tatK 

OOcanimHanukd Oiiuch,... l.OM 00 fcIia,MS IS 

Wbola namlnr of polIdH bnid, 14,UI 

AmHoroHMudiBarlika ttimaa^ IM\3».>N n 

ReparUd loHs tvUXni fluUiar vnot, — 3.7m K 

I/MwnnnllTnportel,.. 3,Ut W 

mo)ainunb<rt<polMMlMMdlBlMl.. MTt 

Atoouni of oBtitaDdLu liski IherwMi,-.^. Ui31E,l>S 00 

Awmiil at pnmlniB doIh thsraon,. tMU M 

AlBoaBtXawbeMMiUM ■>«««,..,-... tMJI M 

To(*l unouBI of uavBt roportod durlns tbo 

jMir, is^snis 

ToCBlulofliMHiwIildutac tU rw. «,M1U 

AnDgnC MtUsd bT dnfu mod kmllins tlw 
all of the iDiaml,. 1,M8 Be 

Am't jsid Au- AdTHUiloc, tKjm'sO 

AnuADt DBldfbr pTtBtfnf,,- til 00 

AbohbI paOd liT paMBf*,- 8M S 

ABunnt pild tar oflu »dl.... 200 M 3,001 U 

■■ ^ pkld, iBdiiilliig >U wmiwnr-'— 
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Bints fbr the gm en— Aiiguit. 

This is another busy month with the farm- 
er. The early part of the month will be em- 
ployed in finishing up the haying, and securing 
the wheat, oats, &c. Let the grain be well 
stacked and covered with a good thatch. A 
little labor and care of this kind secures the 
outside grain against driving rain storms, which 
often penetrate the naked stack, and destroys, 
or injures more or less grain. A few hours 
spent in thatching your stack may save the 
toil of weeks and months. Let the haying be 
finished up this month, whether on low or up- 
land. It is a great mistake, (a mistake quite 
common,) to allow prairie grass to stand into 
September, and even October, before cutting. 
If for market, it may make but little or no 
difference with your pocket, if you can find 
unprincipled purchasers ; but if fed to your 
cattle and horses through a cold winter, the 
difference will be seen and felt ere they leave 
the yard in spring. 

The ground for winter wheat and rye should 
be put in order, and the seeding done the last 
of this month, or very first of the next. No 
crop is of more importance to the farmer than 
a field of rye. Aside from a crop of grain, it 
supplies excellent feed, both fall and spring, 
at a time when grass is of no account. 

This is an important month with all root 
erops. If you would have a good crop of tur- 
nips, carrots, &o., the ground must be stirred 
and the weeds kept down. 

The cows will now need something besides 
the dry grass from the pastures, to keep up a 
good flow of milk. To supply this want, noth- 
ing is equal to com stalks, which may be ob- 



tained by topping a portion of the com after 
it is glazed, or by goiag through the field and 
cutting out surplus stalks, or such as are bar- 
ren of ears. 

Towards the last of the month hogs intended 
for pork should be put up and started. 

Examine the orchard trees for the eggs of 
insects. They will be found in dry, roU«d np 
leaves, and in clusters on small twigs. Scrape 
the twigs and bum the leaves. If not destroy- 
ed, they hatch in spring. 

♦■ 

Muck for ICannre. 



Mb. Frsas : — There are many kinds of muck 
which becomes good manure simply by being 
taken out and exposed daring the autumnal 
and winter months, to the action of the air and 
frost. The effect of the latter ia to /Sim or pul- 
verise the mass, and render it more easily 
handled, while that of the former tends to 
tweeten it ; all muck of a vegetable natare, and 
which has long lain submerged, being possess- 
ed of an acid or sour principle which leesena 
greatly its value as a manure, if it does not 
aetnally destroy it. 

It is by no means necessary, as many sup- 
pose, and as most agricultural writers attest, 
that all mucky masses require to be composted 
before they can be rendered of actual benefit 
to the soil. I have seen excellent and luxu* 
riant crops of corn which had received no 
other dressing than muck taken directly from 
the primitive bed, and placed freah under the 
corn at planting. Most muck which can be 
regarded as at all valuable for manuring crops, 
is almost exclusively of vegetable origin, and 
the result of successive annual deposits and 
decompositions, extending, for ought we know 
to the contrary, through thousands of years, 
or perhaps centuries. I have seen, in muck 
aken from a depth of thirty feet below the 
surface, the impression of leaves as Areshly 
and distinctly defined as if sketched by the 
hand of art ; yet the mass was as thoroughly 
decomposed as vegetable matters can be with- 
out dissipation or loss of identity. 

That composting very essentially enhances 
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the Tftlue of many, perhaps, of most kinds of 
muck, when contemplated as a means of yege- 
table enrichment, there can be no question, 
but that it is in all cases indispensable, is a 
position Yh<i]|' unsnscwtible of priof. To 
every on6^h#4for<^ i|ho is thd owner of a fo0d 
ikuik ted, 1 i^aM day, if^e it at all times just 
as 70a would short manure. If its effects are 
not manifest the first season, thej will be the 
next, and your land will soon exhibit eyidenoes 
of its yalue which no one can dispute. 

Muck may be used by the farmer in a great 
yariety of ways, and always so as to be profita- 
ble. It may be made to absorb the liquid mat> 
ters which are constantly accumulating around 
his buildings, and which are too frequently per- 
mitted to sink into the earth ; or it may be 
mixed with loam in the yards, and used as a 
top-dressing for lands in grain or grass. In 
either of these modes of application, it will 
produce excellent effects. I hope that, as a 
general thing, there will be more attention ac- 
corded to this subject, and to the subject of 
manuring lands with other matters, than we 
haye heretofore evinced in our operations. — 
We need all we can get from the soil, and the 
more we bestow in the form of manure, the 
more we shall receive. The autumn is a iiayor- 
able season for attending to matters of this 
kind, and a few days devoted to the subject 
now, will enable us to double our products 
without anything like an equivalent expense in 
money, or in time, which, with most men of 
industrial and economical habits, is synoni- 
mous with cash. 

Before closing this already lengthy, and per- 
haps, to most of your readers, tedious commu- 
nication, permit me, sir, to say a few words on 
a subject not altogether irrelavant to the one 
discussed. I refer to the use of the well-known 
mineral fertiliser, Gypsum. Too much of this 
cannot well be used on a farm, I think, and 
already are its many virtues too well under- 
stood and too highly appreciated to require 
much to be said in its favor in this place ; yet 
there is a probability, to say the least, that 
many who might use it to advantage, and who 
think so, will be deterred in consequence of 
supposing themselyes unable to bear the ex- 
pense. This is an unfounded fear, and no one 
who has lands to improve should indulge it for 
a moment. **A word to the wise," &e. — A 
Pbaotioal FAfiMSB, in Oer. Telegraph. 
^ 

White Clover. — This forage plant seems to 
be very much neglected. That it possesses 
undoubted merits, especially as a pasture grass, 
no one can doubt. Thaer who was regarded 
as the most practical and scientific cultivator 
of his day, says : ** It is certainly the most 
generally approved of all plants that are cul- 
tivated for this purpose.'* Fessenden wrote : 
'* It does not contain as much nutritive matter 
as red clover, yet its value as a pasture grass 
is universally admitted. 



This plant readily adapts itself to a large 
yariety of soils, but its favorite position seem 
to be in moist land, and it always succeeds 
better in a wet season. It does not appear to 
be $0 mu«h relished 1w stotk as f^ofli i(» fwM- 
n«Bs \^uid natufftlly be |uf»pos6d,.ye| ^ his 
been found that in pastures where this plant is 
largely found, milch cows produce milk of a 
nicer quality than that from any other grass. 

We believe this plant to be capable of great 
improvement, by the proper selection and cul- 
tivation of varieties, and we hope it wiU ere 
long be accomplished. — Maine Farmer. 

Prices of Harrest Help, fto. 

£d. Wis. Farmer : I infer from what I have 
read in the papers of the State, and from con- 
versing with the farmers in this vicinity, that 
high prices for help during the coming harvest, 
are generally anticipated. These views, I 
think, are erroneous, for the following reasons : 
First, as to the amount of labor to be perform- 
ed, this depends of course mainly upon the 
quantity and quality of the grain to be harvest- 
ed. And I think from the appearance of the 
wheat crop at the present writing, (July 8th,) 
that we shall not, after all, have muck, if any, 
more than an average yield this year. The 
general complaint is that the wheat did not 
^'stooV well, (the effects, I think, of the ex- 
cessive rains,) and is consequently rather thin, 
exceptions to this are not few nor far between, 
but that the wheat crop will be less than has 
been expected, I think is very true. And the 
unprecedented quantity of reapers and mow- 
ers sold in the St«te this year, will partially 
make up for the absence of our young men 
who have gone to the war. The present prices 
of wheat will also tend to make farmers slow 
to pay exorbitant wag^s for harvest help. And 
perhaps it would be proper to calculate some 
upon the growth of the boys in our midst the 
past year. Another argument for low wages 
is the fact that farmers have universally calcu- 
lated upon a scarcity of help in harvest, and 
laid their plans and planted and sowed ac- 
cordingly. 

And now Mr. Editor, would it not be for the 
best interest of Wisconsin farmers to so arrange 
their business as to bring about a more equal 
and uniform distribution of their farm labor 
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diuring tho whole year. How many firom one 
to two hundred acre farmers are there anong 
u8 who haye literally *' nothing to do'* except, 
peihape, hoeing. Four or ilTe acres of oom 
and a half acre of potatoes from the time they 
finish sowing their wheat and oats until har- 
TesUag oommenees. Infinitely better would it 
be for them (and their farms) to sow less 
whaaty and turn their attention more to the 
growing ef com, roots, grass, beans, peas and 
fruit, and to the raising of sheep, horses, pork, 
neat cattle, &o. By taking this course we may 
reasonably expect better prices for what wheat 
we do raise; also profitable employukent for 
onrselTes and our men during the entire season 
without being particularly hurried in any part, 
and also have $omething to sell every year that 
will bring a romuneratiTe price. 

G. H. Adams. 
Danville, Wis., July 8th, 1862. 
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BeJnTenatioii of Old Pastures. 

Land that fails to feed more than one animal, 
where it used to feed fire or six, can b$ restored 
to ftrtiUly, The subject is important, in pro- 
portion to the extent of land to be restored, 
which is very large. The treatment should of 
course vary with the character of the land, 
situation, oause of failure, &c. I propose to 
define a few cases, and to suggest a treatment 
adapted to each. 

Ist. A pasture of naturally good soil, feasi- 
ble, neither steep nor rocky ; but long cultivat- 
ed with exhausting crops, without manure; 
made to grow inferior kinds when it would no 
longer produce the more yaluable ; and then, 
when it would return nothing worth the labor, 
turned oyer to pasture. It staryes the cattle. 
The owner complains. He should not, for it is 
but the ineyitable result of his own doings. — 
He exhausted the soil of all plant-food, then in 
a condition to be appropriated by plants. He 
hae done nothing to promote changes in the 
soil, by which its inorganic elements may be 
cenyerted into plant-food, it therefore lies dor- 
mant. Most of the elements of plant-food are 
there, in quantities sufi&cient for thousands of 
erops ; but for the want of others, and for the 
want of action in the soil, they are about as 
useless as the gold now in circulation was, 
when embedded in the Maraposa gulches. 

Now, unices the owner be satisfied with an 
unprodoctiye inyeetment, let him plow that 
land again. He should plow it a little deeper 
the first year than it was oyer plowed before, 
still deeper the second, and yet deeper the 
third, and so on till he at least doubles upon 



the former practice. A liberal supply of ma- 
nure will create action in the soil, w^l set in 
motion chemical changes, by which plant^ood 
is eliminated from the before dormant elements, 
and the consequence will be> good crops, while 
the Cttltiyation is continued, and abundant 
pasture for many years after. It should be 
borne in mind that the refusal of such land to 
produce grass satisfactorily, was owing simply 
to the want of something done and something 
added, to make what was already in the soU 
effeetiye. Pbwing, harrowing, cuUiyating, 
stirring the soil, and lerating it, are the things 
done; the manure is the thing added; and 
now action is induced in the soil. The owner 
gets an income from his land, much on the 
principle of the old Grecian adii^e, that " The 
gods help those who help themselyes.'' 

2d. Land similar to the foregoing, with the 
exception of not being feasible ; that is, soil 
good originally, but too steep, broken or roolrf , 
to be plowed ; long pastured, but turf bound 
and little productive ; such land as abounds in 
New England, and in some portions of New 
York and New Jersey. Thousands of hill-sides 
are such, that to plow and cultivate them is 
impossible. They can be used only for past- 
urage. A heavy dressing of ashes will, in 
most oases, bring them up ; but as wood ashes, 
to an extent commensurate with the breadth of 
such land, cannot be had, such a prescription 
would be valueless. Lime, sowed broadcast on 
the surface, would rot the old grass roots and 
bring in the clover and other forage plants 
more nutritious than the wire grasses now 
growing, and would at the same time act, by 
its alkaline properties, favorably upon the soil, 
and might pay in locations where lime can be 
had at a low rate. Plaster does well, if the 
soil be warm ; but if it be cold, wet and sour, 
plaster is of little or no use. It would be well 
for all farmers, who have failing pastures, to 
make trial of ashes, wherever they can be had 
at not more than ten cents a bushel leached, or 
fifteen cents unleached. They would do well, 
also, to make trial, if they have not already 
done it to their satisfaction, of lime and of 
plaster, as that is the only way in which (he 
value of either, for any particular soil, can be 
satisfactorily tested. 

Let it be remembered that those pastures 
which have never felt the plow, have not failed 
f^om exhaustion. Why should they be ex- 
hausted ? Not a crop has ever been carried 
Arom them, except perhaps a single grain crop, 
when first cleared. The cattle that have graz- 
ed tifem, have returned to the surface nine- 
tenths of all they have taken f^om it. It can- 
not therefore be that the failure is due to an 
abstraction of all the yaluable ingredients, as 
is the case with badly misused plow-lands. — 
There must be some other cause. It is the 
condition into which the soil has fallen. Plow- 
ing and manuring are what is wanted. But 
that being out of question, on account of their 
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rouf^Bess, what ean be done, that wiU in eome 
meaevre prore a sitbBtiCute ? Chafing the sfir- 
faoe with a harrow, will haye in part the effeet 
of plowing. It will bring portions of the soil 
in eontaot whh the air. It will loosen the snr^ 
faee and admit the air. Sub-soiling, if prae- 
tioable, will be ten times better. If yon can 
ran a snb-soil plow sixteen or eighteen inches 
de^p, onee in two or three feet, the whole sur- 
faoe will be lifted and made perrious to the 
air. If, on account of the rocky character of 
the pasture, it can be run but ten or twelve 
inches deep, and that cTcn only on portions, 
better so than nothing. Do not fear that the 
grass will be killed out by harrowing and sub- 
soiling. In the first place, you cannot kill it 
if you would ; and in the second place, if you 
were to kill two-thirds of the grass plants on 
every square foot, the growth would be all the 
greater for it. On an old turf there are too 
many plants rather than too few. In addition 
to the top'dressing with ashes, lime, or plaster^ 
we would suggest that the chafing of the sur- 
face with a sharp harrow, and the sub-soiling 
of such portions of a rough pasture as will 
admit, are operations which will be likely to 
pay well for the labor. On pastures that have 
been long used for dairy purposes, bone earth 
will not fail to pay. It may be applied at the 
rate of three or four cwt. to the acre, with ab- 
solute certainty of returning more than its 
cost in the enlarged quantity and impreyed 
quality of the food. Super-phosphate of lime, 
applied at the rate of from one to two hundred 
pounds an acre, is equally sure of giving a 
godd return from old dairy pastures, and will 
give the return much more speedily. 

8d. There is another kind of pasture, not 
wholly unknown in this country — ^hill tops and 
steep slopes — soil naturally poor — gave a fair 
crop of rye or wheat when first cleared, and 
some grass for a few years afterwards, but now 
nearly barren. The only best thing that can 
be done with such, is to grow a twenty-five 
year's crop of wood and timber on them. There 
are at least half a million acres in Massachu- 
setts, and many in all the Eastern states, for 
which this would be the best possible use. — 
Abundance of timber would thus be supplied. 
The local climate would be improved, winters 
milder, summers more equable, rains more 
abundant, and drouths less severe. Probably 
a region, one-fourth in forest, will give quite 
as great an amount of agricultural products, 
as if all were cleared. If it be asked how 
shall such rocky hill-tops and sides be brought 
into wood, the answer is, little more need be 
done than to shut off the cattle. But the pro- 
cess may be hastened somewhat, by planting a 
variety of seeds — as butternuts, chestnuts, 
horse-chestnuts, beech-nuts, hickory nuts, a- 
corns, &c., &c. A great variety would be 
more likely to answer the purpose. If the 
surface were broken up here and there in 
spots, and a variety of seeds applied, some of 



them would be likely to find a oosgeaial leea- 
tioB and seiL 

The best way of planting such seeds — ^nuta 
mostly — is, not to cover them with earth, as we 
do the seeds of enkiTatcrd cropc» but m^nlfto 
lay them on the surface, and throw over them 
a little leaf mold. With most of them, it is not 
necessary that even the ground should be mel- 
lowed. The chestnut^ for instaBm^ will gnm 
vigorously the first few months, in a sell near- 
ly as hard as rock ; and whether it grow well 
afterwards, depends mainly upon the ingredi- 
ents of the soilf and not upon its phvmal 
condition. It is so in degree with many kinds. 
Let the naked hill tops and their steep sides be 
made to grow fuel and timber. The cost of 
starting need not be great, and almost the only 
condition of success is, that here and there a 
tree be Started, and that cattle be kept off for 
a few years. As the ground begins to be 
shaded, and its surface to be miUched with 
leaves, other trees will spring up, and there 
will be the older trees and the under-brush of 
a miniature forest within ten years ; and in 
fifteen or twenty years it will begin to make 
its return in fuel and timber. 

The planting of nuts should be in the fall, 
and the nut should not have dried before 
planting. If kept till spring, they should be 
kept in a cold, damp place. There is no bet- 
ter place than on the ground, with a slight 
mulching over them, or in a hole dag for them 
but four or five inches deep, and covered simp- 
ly with a board or a flat stone. Mulching with 
loam, from the time of planting onward, till 
they shed leaves enough to cover their own 
roots, is greatly beneficial to all trees, but to 
none more than to forest trees. — Pnor. Nash, 
in Working Farmer and U. S. Journal, 



Will Farming Pay. 

Luther Buxton, in the Oshkosh Nartkweaiem, 
in alluding to the remarks of some of our State 
Senators, made in debate, that ** farming did 
not pay over one per cent., and hardly that" — 
rather has the Senator on the hip. He says : 

" The remarks of the Senator are well calcu- 
lated to convey the impression that farming in 
the State of Wisconsin, is a non-paying busi- 
ness. The truth is far difi^rent. There is no 
State in the Union where farming pays better 
than this. Many are improving their fiupAs, 
and at the same time making them pay ten per 
cent. I would not doubt the Senator's word 
in regard to the per cent, they make from their 
farms. I think the truth is they have run 
their "Political Machine" at the expense of 
the farm. 

I never could understand before why we 
have so many poor and inconsistant laws, up- 
on our Statute books, but until I hare farikmt 
light, I must come to the conchison, it is be- 
cause we have too many one per cent, fhrmers 
in our Legislature. 
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1 9^u giTf Sflnaiors tk# huqab «f CanMrt in 
this eoantj who wiU answer, (<*with9tti aa ex- 
oapUDAv" with whaat at 60 eevU per bushel,) 
that they make theit farns pay 10 per oeat. If 
luB had interrogated the undersigned, I should 
ha?e answered as foUows : 

The farn, stock and tooU, cost in the Ikll of 
1800, fifty^one hundred doUars, ($5,100.) 

The receipts were, in 1861 : 

Whaat niaoA 2,070 bathciji at 00 centa^ ^ 11,900 

Pork, after dedoctlDg family's um, 150 

Hay. (ezceM,) 70 

Wool, ....^....M..... 60 

Increase in lamUt and cattle, -.. 61 

TWal, »... $1,643 

No account kept of the profit of seren cows. 
Expenses : 

Oaali paid fbt work the paet year, famllT^B nae, seed 

wkeat at 00 ete^ wear and tear of toMi at $20 $601 

TAxoa,, « » <M 83 

Ovn labor to balance, ^ .^..^ 119 

To«, $1,643 

Call my own labor at $170, and wheat at 
the present price at Neenah, 78 cents, one can 
easily find ^ per oent. on the inyestment. I 
do not present my own case because it Is bet* 
%&f tiMtt ttMi^ uCncff I,* tittt becauss I iMfft the 
figures near at hand. I have neighbors who 
can figure a larger per cent, than I can. 

The large barns, elegant houses, and highly 
cukivated ftnrms in Winnebago Co., glres the 
lie to *Hhe one per cent, farming." L. B.*' 

Hole Draining. 

Few of our farmers have any conception of 
the benefits of Mole draining. 

It is almost entirely owing to their thorough 
under draining that the English farmers man- 
age as a rule, to get from 50 to 60 bushels of 
wheat per acre. Our Western farmer cannot, 
of course, under drain his farm with stone or 
even tile, but all could ayail themselves of the 
mole plow. 

Hear what Dr. Kennicot, Western Bditor of 
Moore^t Rural, says: 

*' I stopped at Campaign and spent the Bab- 
bath with Hon. M. L. Dunlap, Editor of the 
Illinois Farmer; agriculturist and horticul- 
turist, theoretioally and practically. Had a 
good time, as I always do here. The soil is 
soft and oozy, but nevertheless^ we traversed 
the domain — both farm and nursery. 

OPEN DITCHES VS. MOLE DRAINS. 

Friend Dunlap will make no more open 
ditches on his premises. *Pat' got a job in 
1860, and he was the kind of a mole drain for 
Dr^ as he told me then ; but last fall the mole 
man oame idong and had put in a mole drain 
alongside of the ditch, Uiree feet below the 
murfaee. The ditoh was soon dry, and the in- 
fluence of the mole extended much further, 
either side, than that of the ditch. The ditch 
was four rods ftrom the mole, and yet it was 



dfaiaed dry. Another thing gained. By rua- 
mag this single mole drain tii rough the centre 
of the sleugh, he secures living water for his 
stock the year round. 

Whereas he had less confidence in the utility 
of the mole drainer Hnsm some others, now he 
has more when the sub-soil is a stiff clay. 

Last fall I conversed with D. F; Kinney, of 
Rock Island, on the subject of mole drains. 
He had them on his place, and he said he found 
that when they had been put in on plowed 
kuid, they had failed, having filled ; but where 
the surface was a sward he had no trouble. — 
Asking Mr. D. if he had any such experience, 
he said that it was sometimes the ease, but it 
was due to raal-praotice of the parti'es working 
the mole, the mole runs easier, aad the drain 
oan be made more rapidly in proportion as it 
runs nearer the surface. Hence a dishonest 
operator may, and sometimes does, destroy his 
own work by dishonest practice. If the mole 
be run deep enough — three to three and a half 
feet deep in a stiff clay — it will be effectual, 
even though the surlS&ce be * as mellow as an 
ash heap.' '' 

Flax vs. Cotton. 



A correspondent writing from Washington, 
is enthusiastic over the new process off obtain- 
ing flax-wool. Hear him : 

" I have before me, as I write, Cotton's king 
in the shape of fiax-wool, about which I will 
tell you some things. By a new process, the 
fibre of common flax can be reduced to a beau- 
tiful wool, as white and as fine as any upland 
cotton. The sample I have was raised in Ohio, 
and the piocess is a discovery of an Ohio man. 
One ton of 'flax straw,' will produce one bale 
of four hundred and fifty-two pounds of the 
'wool,' and one acre will produce two tons of 
straw, or two bales of wool. A little calcula- 
tion will show what immense results will flow 
fk>om the discovery of this new 'emancipator.' 
The farmer after realizing on an average ten 
dollars an aore for his flax-seed, sells his flax- 
straw at a minimum price of flve dollars a ton, 
or ten dollars the acre, giving him a gross pro- 
duct of twenty dollars, and under an increased 
demand and favorable circumstances, thirty 
dollars the acre. This wool can be separated 
from the straw, cleaned, bleached and baled 
ready for market at five eenU a pound. No 
cotton will ever compete with it in quality or 
cheapness. Two men, with the present aids 
to labor by machinery, can cultivate forty 
acres of flax, or bring out a result of eighty 
bales a season. It requires the labor of twenty 
slaves to produce the same amount of cotton. 
The climate of the Northern and Western 
States is peculiarly adapted to flax culture and 
can give the world enough of this st^>le to 
clothe it in fine linen, ' if not in j^urple,' and 
yet not interfere with the production of the 
other great staples. Who knows but that the 
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*Greftl Wast' maj yet be the clothier, m well 
at the feeder of the world, and that this little 
plant, 60 modest in its proportions, shall work 
out the great problem of our national diflonl- 
ties." 



The Hay Business. 



I>lSCU83I«Zr AT VBW YOEK FARMSE'S OLUB. 

I 

The question of feeding hay upon the farm, 
or selling it, was now called up, but there were 
not many farmers present who eould giTe much 
practieal information. 

Prof. Mapes said that it was a question that 
must be decided by the cirenmstanees of eaoh 
locality. In some parts of New England, sta- 
ble manure Is valued at $6 a cord, while hay 
is not salable at more than $10 a ton. There, 
it would be most profitable to feed the hay on 
the farm. In New Jersey, where I live, ma- 
nure can be bought for $1 a cord, and hay sold 
at $16 or $18 a ton, and there it is more profit- 
able to sell the hay and keep up the fertility 
of the land by fertilizers. 

I can grow three tons of timothy per acre, 
and I can make it profitable to sell the hay 
and apply something else to the land. I be- 
lieve wherever hay is worth $10 a ton, it is 
better for the farmer to sell it than it is to 
feed it. 

It seems to be a question with many farmers 
how little manure they can manage to get along 
with, instead of **how much can I use with a 
profit?" 

Some farmers use but ten loads where they 
could make fifty more profitable. I know 
market-gardeners who use 150 loads of manure 
to the acre, and it is a common thing for men 
to pay a rent of $50 an acre per annum for 
garden land. Such men could not afford to 
feed hay on the farm to make manure ; but 
they can afford to raise it, and most farmers 
could afford to use it more freely. 

John 6. Bergen and Adrian Bergen of Long 
Island, coincided with Prof. Mapes, and said 
that many farmers on the Island average $15 
a ton for hay sold in the city, and at that they 
cannot afford to feed it at home ; but they can 
afford to buy manure, and do so to keep up the 
fertility of their farms. 

Haying- Maekmes. Prof. Mapes The im- 
provement in haying-machines enables farmers 
to make hay cheaper and better tJian formerly. 
Most of them know something of mowing-ma- 
chines, but there is another important machine 
for them to know, as the hay crop is increased 
by a bettor system of farming, and that is the 
<« tedding machine," which stirs the hay by 
horse-power. By the use of this machine, hay 
cut by the mower, after the dew is off, may be 
cured fit to go in the bam the same day, if put 
up with salt. Hay -caps and horse-forks, too, 
are great helps to the hay-maker. So is the 
sub-soil plow, for with it old meadows can be 



renovated without turning the sod, by tunning 
it every three feet, and manuring. 

John G. Bergen — Hay may be cured in one 
hot day, but as a general things it must have 
more time, if cut when in the best condition, 
that is, before the blossom fhlls. Clover can- 
not be cured in one day by any process. 

Adrian Bergen — I am satisfied that it is best 
to cut grass early, and use salt, half a peck to 
a ton, to cure it. 



Wkight of Manure. — A solid foot of half 
rotted stable manure will weigh, upon an av- 
erage, 56 pounds. If it is coarse or dry, it 
will average 48 pounds to the foot. A load of 
manure, or 86 cubic feet, of first quality, will 
weigh 2,016 pounds; second quality, 1,728 
pounds. Weight to the acre— «ight loads of 
first kind, weighing 16,128 pounds, wiU give 
108 pounds to each square rod, and less tiEian 
2^ pounds to each square foot. Five loads will 
give 68 pounds to the rod. An acre contain- 
ing 48,560 square feet, the calculation of 
pounds per foot, of any quantity per acre, is 
easily made. 

STOCK REGISTER. 



8he4p in C«aaMtien with Wheat Orowiag . 

In a recent number of the Journal of the N. 
F. Agricultural Societg, General Rawson Har- 
mon, of Wheatland, N. Y., gives the following 
account of his practice with sheep in connec- 
tion with clover and wheat-growing, which we 
recommend to the attention of our wheat 
growing farmers, who have a soil and situation 
adapted to clover and sheep : 

For many years we have kept two sheep to 
the acre of wheat land ; say for one hundred 
and fifty acres, three hundred sheep may be 
kept, and the regular rotation of the wheat and 
clover kept up on the one hundred and fifty 
acres, forty of which should be in wheat eaoh 
year, and ten in corn and roots. Clover seed 
should be sown in March or April, six quarts 
to the acre, and as soon as the ground is dry 
in the spring, one bushel of plaster should be 
sown to the acre. Barley or oats should fol- 
low corn and roots, and seeded as above; so 
we have fifty acres seeded with clover each 
year, ten acres in com and roots, leaving ninety 
acres for pasturing and mowing. A team is to 
be kept for the work on the farm, and three or 
four cows, for the use of the family ; and no 
other stock should be kept, except hogs, for 
the family use, and they should be limited, for 
mutton is cheaper and more wholesome meat 
than pork. The above, for the use of the fam- 
ily, is all the stock that should be kept on a 
wheat growing farm, except sheep ; and with 
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the aboTe amount of land, three hundred sheep 
may be kept, and well eared for. Thej should 
be kept at the barn till the first of May, when 
they should be turned on to the fields which 
the com and root crops are to oocupy, and 
where the wheat is to be sown, remaining till 
the clover in the pastures is half grown ; then 
giye the sheep a chance in that, which will 
keep them till the clover commences heading 
out where the wheat and barley has been 
harvested. One great cause of failure in sheep 
husbandry is in letting the sheep run on the 
pastures long after clover has done growing, 
and in the spring before it commences grow- 
ing, when there is no tallow in the clover, and 
it is gnawed into the ground, and much of it 
destroyed. 

For winter management most farmers fail, 
in giving the sheep too much run. Where they 
are stabled, or kept in close sheds and not 
suffered to run at large, fbom November to 
May, one-fourth of the food can be saved, the 
flock kept in better condition, giving one-fourth 
more wool, and making twiee the amount of 
the most valuable manure made on the farm. 
From fifty to one hundred are to be kept in a 
flock. Sheep of about the same weight should 
be kept together; where lambs or yearlings 
are suffered to run with f^U grown sheep they 
will not do so well. Lambs should be taken 
from the ewes about the 20th of August, if 
dropped in the month of May, and a few year- 
lings put with them, and they will be more 
easily controlled, and by the 20th of Septem- 
ber they should be fed moderately with oats or 
bran and a little salt every day, so that by the 
time they come to the barn they are tame and 
in good condition for wintering. The first 
clover in the barley field would be a favorable 
field for lambs. The com, roots, and barley 
should be wholly fed out on the farm ; and, 
with the straw, cornstalks, and hay, all may 
be well supplied from November till May, ex- 
cept the team, which it may be well to keep in 
the stable when not at work. All the manure 
made each year should be applied to the com 
and root field. Wethers, three past, and ewes 
that begin to lose their teeth, should be put in 
one yard, and grained through the winter, and 
then they will be fit for the butcher, and will 
pay for the food they have consumed ; and 
they must be disposed of, so as to give place 
for the increase. No sheep should be sold 
from the farm till they have come to full ma- 
turity. The selling of lambs to butchers, is 
ruinous to a flock — or lettine butchers go in 
and take the best of the flock. Old sheep as 
well as lambs, should have some grain or roots 
every day while at the bam. Sheep will pay 
much better for the gprain they eat than the 
man you sell to will. No animal kept on the 
farm will pay better than the sheep — for their 
rapid increase with their fleece and meat, give 
a better return for what they consume than 
any stock kept on a grain farm. 



The Taxes, the Dogs and the Sheep. 



The following article, although written for 
another section of country, is eminently adapt- 
ed for tkis region also : 

No branch of farming pays a better profit 
than the rearing of lambs for an early market 
and the feeding of sheep for the butcher. But 
to carry on this business with profit, the farm- 
er must have a knowledge of the habits and 
diseases of the animal and must devote him- 
self to their care and management ; for when 
these are left to the ignorance, stupidity and 
recklessness which so commonly characterise 
hired help, disease and loss are sure to follow. 
Shedding to shelter them from the cold rains 
of the winter and spring, must also be provi- 
ded, for there is no animal which suffers more 
from the influence of wet than the sheep. A 
drizzling, soaking rain will, in the course of a 
day or two, penetrate the longest and thickest 
wool, sometimes even to the skin, which after- 
wards keeps the poor neglected animal in a 
state of suffering for many days, particularly 
if the rain should be followed by sharp and 
cold winds. The skin becomes chilled and 
closed, and the lungs or bowels become affected 
with the most serious maladies. But apart 
from the loss to the sheep owner from his own 
carelessness and neglect, and the waste of 
grain and hay from want of proper superin- 
tendence, a heavy loss is suffered in every ag- 
ricultural district from the ravages committed 
by dogs. This of late years has become quite 
a drawback to the breeding and rearing of 
sheep, and it is asserted on high authority, 
that the country at large is a great loser, not 
alone from actual depredations which are com- 
mitted by dogs upon sheep, but, perhaps more 
than that, firom the apprehensions of attack 
preventing many farmiers firom keeping sheep 
upon their farms. A man who has suffered a 
severe loss in his flock from dogs, or who has 
witnessed it in his neighbor's flock, is loth to 
keep up his stock of sheep or to purchase 
wethers for the butcher's use. From this cause, 
the increase of the number of sheep does not 
keep pace with the advance of agriculture in 
general, and the price of mutton continues 
high, while we have not a full supply of home- 
raised wool. If this loss was computed, it 
would be found to be enormous ; and reflection 
upon this subject has often suggested the ques- 
tion, la there no remedy ? 

Let us look around at the farms and through 
the villages of Chester County, and see what 
an immense number of worthless curs infest 
the community ; and for what purpose are they 
kept by their owners, if they have any own- 
ers ? There are many sporting dogs, it is true ; 
but is it not true, also, that when the assessor 
goes his rounds, the owner denies his dog, and 
thus for many animals which depredate on the 
community as above shown, the community re- 
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ceiTe no benefit in the way of taxes ? Why, 
again, let it be asked, do farmers themseWes 
keep BO many great oTergrown useless dogs ? 
These brutes are of but little use or protection 
against thieves and eyil-doers ; a resolute man 
can always keep CTen the most ferocious dogs 
at bay, and professed thieyee are not baffled in 
their designs by large dogs more than small 
ones. If farmers will keep dogs, let them keep 
dogs which are nsefiil and not hurtful. Ter- 
riers or the small shepherd's dogs are valuable 
aids to the farmer ; but a savage bull-dog, or 
even a Newfoundland or any large dog, is not 
only useless, but a terror to honest people and 
stock, and especially to sheep. 

Farmers should have none but dogs that bark 
and don't bite ; a dog that barks and runs 
away is more to be feared by thieves than one 
who will stand his ground to be slain, but who 
makes no noise. The burglar fears the noisy 
dog will alarm the master ; and a little cur 
shut up in the house is a better safeguard than 
the most ferocious buU^dog outside. 

The industrial classes are everywhere groan- 
ing under the burdens imposed by the necessi- 
ties of the war, while the luxurious and idle, 
the sporting man and owner of dogs everywhere 
are, to a great extent, let olf lightly. There 
are millions of dogs in the countiy from Which, 
by taxation, an immense revenue might be col- 
lected. Let etery dog under twenty pounds 
weight be taxed five dollars, and every dog over 
twenty pounds be taxed ten dollars per year. 
Any man who can afford to keep a dog can 
afford to pay the tax. Useless dogs womd be 
soon killed, the growers of wool and fine mut- 
ton would increase vastly, to the benefit of the 
farming interest and that of the entire people. 
Tax the dogs, tax the dogs. — Evans's Rural 
FeonomisL 



YalM if Shelter for Bhaep. 

Wm. H. Ladd, one of the best farmers of the 
State of Ohio, who has given especial atten- 
tion to sheep, gives the following careful 
estimate in the Ohio Farmer, of the value of 
shelter to sheep, suggested by the remark of a 
neighbor, that "It won't pay to build shelter 
for sheep." This neighbor kept 1000 head and 
lost many animals, and it was from his losses 
that a part of this estimate is made : 

Let me make some very low estimates in 
reference to the loss occasioned by this treat- 
ment in thirty years. First, if the sheep 
sheared two pounds of wool per head under 
this treatment, they would have shorn three 
pounds had they received good care. Second, 
one pound difference per head on 1,000 sheep 
makes 1,000 pounds ; 1,000 pounds in 80 years, 
at 40 cents per pound, $12,000. It is a very 
low estimate, counting sheep at the lowest 
common price, that a flock of 1,000 sheep 
should yield $500 worth of surplus stock to 
sell each year ; this in <dO years amounts to 



$15,000. Feed saved by shelter, say $200 each 
year, worth in 80 years, $6,000 ; simple inter- 
est at 6 per cent, on amount saved in 80 years, 
$30,690; difference of the value of stock on 
hand at the end of 30 years, $1,000; value of 
shelters to the proprietor at the close of 80 
years, $1,000; amount saved, $66,690. Per 
contra — shelters cost say $3,000; additional 

train fed, say $400 each year, in 80 yeard 
12,000 ; interest as above, $1G»560 ; for keep- 
ing shelters in repair, $1,000— total $32,560. 
Difference in favor of shelters and good care, 
$33,130. Don't look at this as a fancy sketch ; 
it is a reality, and the only incorrectness about 
it is, that the estimated difference in favor of 
good keeping is in every particular below the 

reality. 

^ ■ 

Wool Growing in the St. Croiz YaUey. 

RiVEB Falls, June 8th, 1862. 

Messrs. Elwell & Starb : — I received your 
favor of June 5th, in which you say you are 
not as well informed on the subject of sheep 
raising in the St. Croix Valley, as you would 
like to be, and request me to give through the 
columns of your paper, my own experience in 
wool growing, for the last few years. It gives 
me much pleasure to see that you are dispo0ed 
to take hold of the subject at this time, a time 
of all others, that the people of the St. Croix 
Valley should look around and see what great 
natural advantages they possess over other 
sections of our country, and try to improve 
the same. In times of revolution like the pres- 
ent, every commonwealth should watch care- 
fully and try and discover in what way it is 
going to affect themselves, and as we are all 
anxious to possess the greatest amount of free- 
dom that we consistently can, and as true 
freedom consists in having all of the elements 
within your own control, necessary for your 
own happiness, and not being dependent on 
others for the same. 

The first sheep brought into the Kinnickin- 
nick Valley, were two or three brought by Mr. 
Gibbs, the father-in-law of Mr. Burross, who 
resides about three miles from our village. He 
kept thep until he had nine old, and seven 
young ones ; and wishing to return to Iowa, 
came to me and requested me to purchase 
them ; at the same time telling me it was the 
best business a man could go into, in this 
country. I laughed at the old gentleman, and 
told him that I was not prepared for that, (as 
most every one tells me now) and that the dogs 
would kill them. He wished me to make him 
an offer for them. I told him if they were as 
good as he represented them, I would give him 
forty dollars for the lot if he would fetch them 
to my place. He said it was not much more 
than half what they were worth. Two or 
three days after, he came up with the aheep, 
and took the money and left them. I paid but 
very little attention to them ; had no pasture, 
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but let them run out, aalting them bow ftud 
then. I found at the end of the year that I 
had sold lambs and wool sufficient to get back 
mj forty dollars and pay me for all trouble, 
and would not have disposed of what I had 
left for seyenty-five dollars. 

I haye increased my flock from below, twice. 
The first time fetching up one hundred and 
fifty. The seeond time three hundred beaides 
five fine bucks. Since, I have sold small lota 
through the country, and I am satisfied that 
money invested in sheepi either to keep or let 
out| is better than three per cent a month. 

Last season I let out small lotSi of twenty 
and twenty-fire» to different farmers near this 
place. Th«y were to giye me half of the wool 
and half of the increase of lambs, keeping the 
old stock goody and if not lambs sufficient to 
keep the old stock full, make them good, at the 
rate of three dollars per head. 

To ahow you the difference between sheep 
and oows-^for instance, Mr. Tobiaa Lord, who 
resides about two and a half miles from this 
TiUage, took twenty of my sheep. He has 
twenty lambs ; ten of which are his, and which 
you cannot buy for thirty dollars. He has 20 
fleeces which will weigh oyer four lbs. to the 
fle e c e t en of which are his. You will discover 
that he has done as well as if I had given him 
two cows last season, for this reason — it takes 
no more to keep twenty sheep, than two cows, 
and to-day he will not giye his share of the 
sheep for two cows. 

You will discoyer that the man that lets out 
sheep to the farmers, needs no mortgage on his 
farm, like the man that lets money at three per 
eent a month* While one benefits the farmer, 
the other cuts his throat. 

You will find while talking with farmers up- 
on the subject of wool-growing, and sheep 
raising, the first -they say will be, what can we 
do with our wool ? We have no manufaetoriei. 
It is singular that these men who are laboring 
so hard to raise wheat and get it to market, do 
not contrast the difference in expense of market- 
ing the two articles. 

For the benefit of such farmers, I will give 
my experience of last season. I took to I^ee- 
cott, between four and five hundred lbs. of 
wool, and shipped it for Milwaukee, and hand- 
ed the bill of lading to Mr. Westfall, of the 
Prescott Bank, requesting him to attend to it 
for me. In a few days he gaye me the returns 
for my wool. It had brought 48 cents per lb. 
in Milwaukee. At the same time he showed 
me the returns on a shipment of wheat to the 
same place, which sold for the same amount of 
money as my wool, but while they had taken 
out of my wool money for expenses in getting 
to market, and selling the same— seven dollars, 
they had taken some forty out of the wheat 
money. 

In order that these men may not have that 
old excuse any longer, I enclose you the fol- 
lowing letter, of the same date as yours : 



CA!f!fO!f Palls, Jan* 6th. 

Iwfc Itana, S«q., llfn Faim, Yfim^-^JlMar A'r.'-^We 
bftv* our w»t«r whe«l iiuandflbaU l>e rMdjr to c»inin«Dc« 
carding rolls abotit the I5tb ot 20rli uf tlilii month. Shall 
alio eomnenco tnannftcturhiff wool Into doth. In a khort 
tlaa. 

U^og to W9% or h«ar from jou ia a short time, we ro> 
main, Yours truly, Jsrcxixos, flcVAUouTON A Co. 

Messrs. Ilditors, it appears to me that no one 
can pass over that fine roUing prairie between 
your city, and our yillage, without noticing 
how well adapted to extensive sheep grazine it 
is, and I always look when passing over that 
section, to see if any of your moneyed men 
have b^en shrewd enough to occupy it for that 
purpose. It must be evident to any one, that 
large herds of sheep can be successfully kept 
through the summer season, and all that is ne- 
cessary for winter is to have a small propor- 
tion of the hay on Willow or Hay rivers, with 
a small amount of grain, and a parcel of rough 
sheds, to winter any amount of sheep. 

I can only account for your moneyed men 
not taking hold of this branch of business, in- 
stead of merchandize, that they are more fond 
of the fancy than the substantial, the sqperfi- 
cial than the useful. 

I hope, Birs, you will take hold of this sub- 
ject, at this time, and rouse up the people of 
the St. Croix Valley, and not let the people of 
Minnesota get too far ahead of us in wool 
growing or manufacturing, while the great and 
important water-powers on the Willow, Apple 
and Einnickinnick Rivers are lying idle. 

Yours very truly, J. Fostkb. 



£aarly Cut Hay for Xiloh Cows. 

What is the best time for cutting hay for 
dairy cows ? — should it be cut at the same time 
for all kind of stock ? — are practical questions 
which every dairyman must consider at each 
season. 

The state of the maturity to which grass 
should arrive before it is out, is a point about 
which men differ materially. The different 
dispositions which are to be made of the hay, 
doubtless modifies to some extent the conclu- 
sions at which they arrive. Some think it 
should stand till the seed is fiiU and the stems 
get pretty well ripened, because it is then 
heavier than before. Others think it should be 
cut when in tall bloom or before. 

There must either be little or no difference 
in the quality and value of late and early cut 
hay, or else the observers are at fault. Prac- 
tical men are pretty well agreed that for horses 
it should not be cut till it is out of the blossom 
entirely, and the seed begins to fill, and that 
for calves it should be cut when in the blossom 
or before. 

This is a concession by the farming public, 
that it is considerably modified In quality by 
standing, and this modification shoiUd be un- 
derstood. 

The truth is, there is the greatest amount of 
matter that may be used as fbod in a given 
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field of gr«s8». when it is in fUll bloom, and the 
▼alue of that food for a few days afterward 
yaries but little, though in weight and bulk it 
maj vary considerably. But there is quite a 
difference in the kind or quality of food before 
and after it is in blossom. Bofore it is in bloom 
its extractive matter, which is used as food, 
contains a greater percentage of starch, gum, 
sugar and fat, especially yeUow fat ; and after 
it has passed the bloom it has a greater per- 
centage of flesh-forming material along with 
woody fibre and mineral matter. In the form- 
er period, it contains more elements of respi- 
ration, the source of animal heat and fatness ; 
and in the latter, the foundation of muscle. 

These difTerent qualities have their uses. — 
The horse by his yigorous exercise maintains 
his proper warmth, to a considerable extent, 
by the rapid waste of tissue and muscular 
fibre, and hence especially in warm weather, 
can labor and trayel better on the less heating, 
late cut hay. 

But in the young animal, as the calf, the 
heat derived firom the waste of tissue is com- 
paratively but little, and hence the early out 
or more heat-producing hay is wanted ; and 
besides, the green food is more easily digested. 

A cow when giving milk does much the beat 
upon the same kind of food preferred by the 
oalf, because she derives her warmth not by 
exercise, but by her food directly. To main- 
tain her condition and give milk, a cow must 
be fed on food rich in the elements of fatness. 
It is impossible for a cow to give a large quan- 
tity of rich milk on late eut hay, without 
growing poor rapidly ; because it does not con- 
tain the material from which the milk can be 
formed, and is, withal, so slow of digestion, 
that she can do but little more than digest 
enough to support herself. 

It must be evident to every one who will 
consider the matter attentively, that hay for 
milch cows is not improved by standing after 
it has blossomed, but on the contrary is as 
profitable, especially to feed out in the spring, 
when cut as soon as it begins to blossom or 
even before, and that as dairymen we err, most 
of us, in not beginning our haying soon 
enough. 

There is, I know, but little use in showing 
by argument when hay is best cut for any pur- 
pose. It is a point that must be settled by 
practice rather than philosophy. I have ex- 
perimented till I am fully satisfied that I have 
suffered annually a serious loss by letting my 
grass stand too long before I commenced cut- 
ting. I have done as a minority still do, waited 
till I supposed it had reached its full size be- 
fore I begun. I have had too much regard to 
bulk and weight rather than quality. 

If any reader is sceptical about the greater 
value of early cut hay for producing milk, 
especially clover hay, let him try it ; let him 
cut some late and some early, and fodder it out 
any way that will satisfy him conclusively as 



to the value derived from each from a given 
area of ground, and my word for it, if he has 
been in the habit of waiting till his grass has 
reached its full weight, or even its full size, 
before he begins, ■ he will start earlier next 
year. — Dairy Farmer. 



OhMtsr Gtfiaty Wkitea. 



Among the important characteristics of this 
breed of hogs, is its remarkable^ aptitude to 
fatten at any age, and without being fed on 
grain. On goc^ pasture, with the ordinary 
*^lopB*' from the kitchen and dairy, the Oheet«r 
will at all times keep sleek and fat, — ^in faot, 
our (krmers frequently have trouble in keepiag 
their breeding sows in sufficiently low eondi- 
tion when running to pasture, with nothing 
but pure water to drink. With this aptitude 
to fatten, we claim for the Chester, thai they 
tnll produce mart pork tipon the same amount of 
food than any other breed, consequently, they 
are more valuable and profitable to the farmer, 
than any other breed. A genuine Chester, 
when wcil cared for, will gain on an average 
one pound weight per day till two years old, 
and has been known to reach one thousand lbs. 
at that age and over. We do not consider it 
desirable, however, ner is it profitable to at- 
tempt to reach this great weight. From 900 
to 400 lbs. weight makes the best pork, and a 
well fed Chester t> sure to make this weight at 
Arom nine to twelve months old. At eight 
weeks old — ^whioh is thB proper age for ship- 
ping, and they should never be sent abroad 
earlier — our shoats measure about thirty inch- 
es in length and weigh about fifty lbs. 

The following are recognized by our best 
breeders here as some of the established 
**points" of this stock : 

FonM — Head short and broad, face somewhat 
dished — wide between the eyes and Jowls. — 
Han fine and thin, standing well out from the 
head, and pointing forward, (never drooping.) 
Neek short and thick, well set on the shoulders 
which are prominent and full. Sidet carrying 
their full width back to the hams and rounded. 
Hams rounded, swelling out behind and at the 
sides, and presenting a full and round appear- 
ance on aU sides. Back straight and broad. 
(A pig that has low shoulders or sinks in the 
back, should at once be r^ected as a breeder, 
— ^it is only fit for the butcher.) 

CoLon — Clear white and when well washed 
presents frequently a silky appearance. (The 
least spotj or approach to a sandy color, indi- 
cates a "grade" animal.) 

Hair — Soft, thin on the back and belly, 
more thickly set on the sides, and frequently 
a little curled. 

Bones small and fine. Tail fine, tapering 
and curled. — American Farmer, 
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Ctvalrj HonM. 

The following suggwtioa from th« old Spirit 
of the Timet are worthy of eoDsideration ftt 
this time; 

A few jeara ago we told them calmly, plainly, 
and emphatically, they would rue the day when 
they permitted racing to die out ; that the time 
would come when they would need the cour- 
age, the endurance, of the racer in the breed 
of their horses. We were laughed at for our 
pains, and men who ought to have known bet- 
ter shrugged their shoulders, remarking that 
it was our bueineu to talk thus and so. The 
day which we prophesied has come ; yea, ver- 
ily, we can ask where are your horses ? where 
are your chargers? where is the caralry to 
oome from to prosecute the war .you have un- 
dertaken f It is thoroughly understood by all 
who haye any knowledge on the subject that 
men high in authority in this State insist that 
we cannot mount a regiment of cavalry prop- 
erly. When this was lirst bruited abroad peo- 
ple looked at each othor in utter amazement ; 
but such Is the case — we have no horses. 

What a laughable sight it would be, were it 
not so aerious a matter, to see a thousand men 
mounted on a heterogeneous lot of horses, 
crossing over a plowed field with a ditch at 
one end, the Connestogas stumbling in their 
efforts to raise their feet over the ridges, fall- 
ing when forced to a gallop, the trotters trying 
to keep up at their unnatural gait, and the 
hacks that conld gallop a little, after reaching 
the ditch, tumbling into it or trying to wade 
through Instead of clearing it with a single 
bound, and worse than all would be the action 
of these brutes when within sound of the can- 
non's roar, shying, turning, twisting and run- 
ning away at every explosion ; and as for at- 
tempting a charge at cold steel, the sight of the 
bayonets glistening in the sun would make 
their hearts burst with very terror. 

A first success is often more ruinous to a 
man than a series of petty defeats, for the one 
gives him an overweening confidence which 
may lead to his utter destruction ; the other 
teaches fortitude and the means by which mis- 
fortune is to be overcome ; the parallel is true 
of a natioi^. 

When the Mexican war was first commenced 
we told the people that our cavalry was in a 
state of utter inefficiency, but coming in con- 
tact with an efi^cte race of men, and, if possi- 
ble a more absurd race of horses than the peo- 
ple of the country ; a country in which the 
owners of large stocks of horses preserve as 
stallions only those animals which are deform- 
ed by nature, and would not bring a remuner- 
ative price in the stock market ; — to such 
horses and to such a race of people we were 
opposed, it is therefore not to be wondered at 
that our own deficiency was not exposed, so 
easy was our conquest. So determinately were 
all our friends of opinion that a war could not 



be brought about except with an inferior race, 
that a cold shoulder has been turned to all our 
efforts, and the tests of a horse's value have 
lost interest to all but a very few. 

The great advantage of cavalry is, after the 
enemy's ranks have been broken by the fire of 
artillery or a charge of bayonets by infantry, 
for them to get among the men and prevent the 
reforming of the ranks, completing the tempo- 
rary disorder and causing it to result in a total 
rout. To accomplish this result, horses and 
riders must be thoroughly trained, capable of 
performing every evolution with precision and 
rapidity ; the horses must possess endurance, 
courage, and speed; the latter quality is as 
necessary as the two former, otherwise the im- 
portant moment may have passed, ere the cav- 
aliers reaoh the enemy's lines, and they in turn 
be met with a warm reception ; for if charging 
a line of regulars prepared to greet them their 
destruction is almost inevitable, yet wh«i 
brought to bear on militia the opposite result 
is nearly every instance to be anticipated, vol- 
unteers generally breaking before a body of 
cavalry as they do when charged by the bay- 
onet ; under such circumstances a well-organ^ 
ized body of horse are a most valuable auxil- 
iary on the field of battle when you are opposed 
to raw recruits ; veterans care nothing for a 
cavalry charge except when already broken, 
and then when the horse penetrate their lines 
and get between man and man, and commence 
the business of trampling them down while 
the riders use their sabres with terrible effect, 
then are the foot soldiers fully aware that their 
glory and honor is departed for that day, and 
their only hope of safety is in flight, which is 
at best but a poor recourse. The weight of the 
horses, the men, and their accoutrements, is a 
matter for very serious consideration. Horses 
could not be too large or heavy, provided they 
could have the proper speed and endurance, in 
both of which qualities the majority of large 
horses are lacking. If animals cannot in these 
days go faster than a trot, or a hand gallop, 
we might as well return to the use of the ele- 
phant as expect to derive any material advant- 
age from a lubberly brute ; therefore experi- 
ence has taught that we must use a smaller, 
more compact, and purer bred horse. The 
English hunter comes nearer to the standard 
of what a cavalry horse shotild be than any 
other animal of which we have cognizance ; 
he is very nearly thoroughbred, possessing all 
the virtues of the latter except extraordinary 
speed, but this defect is counterbalanced by an 
increase of stoutness. The next point for our 
consideration is the size and weight of the men. 
In former days it was customary to select the 
largest, strongest, and longest- limbed men that 
a country would afford, but recent experiments 
have shown that much lighter and smaller men 
could be used to a greater advantage ; that 
145 pounds is the maximum for a rider ; that 
himself and his accoutrements should not weigh 
more than 170 pounds. 
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7oot>BotiBtniMp. 

John Johnston, the well known farmer of 
GeneTA, N. IT., tells the Boston Cultivator how 
to cure foot*rot in sheep : 

Take finely-puWerized blae Titrol— the tiner 
the better — make it into a salTS with lanl, bat- 
ter, or honey. After cutting away every par- 
ticle of the hoof that has become detached by 
suppuration, — if eome blood is drawn no in- 
jury will result from it, — apply the salve free- 
ly, and I will warrant that in less than five 
day a the sheep will be sound, provided the de- 
tached hoof has all been cut off. But it is safer 
to apply the salve at different times, say two 
or three, at intervals of four or six days, ex- 
amining carefully at each application to see 
that none of the detached hoofs is left on (he 
foot. To cut this entirely away is indispea- 
Bable. 

The best way I have found to pulverize the 
vitrol, is to hang up an iron pot by a rope or 
chain, put in a half a pound of vitrol ; then 
put in a cannon ball, and take hold of the pot 
with both hands, and give it such a motion as 
will cause the ball to roll on the vitrol, and it 
will soon become pulverized. The vitrol will 
require to be loosened up from the bottom of 
the pot once or twice. 

No better cure for foot-rot need be desired 
than this, provided the application be thorough ; 
but if the land is wet, or foot-rotten sheep have 
been pastured on it long, it will be safer to re- 
move the sheep as fast as they are cured, be- 
cause the foul land will again inoculate them. 



Core for a Jibing Horse. 



Dear Spirit : — I noticed a novel cure for a 
fit of ** balks," applied to a horse yesterday, 
and would like to inquire of any of your read- 
ers skilled in equineology, if they can explain 
it. A fine iron gray horse, about 16 or 17 
hands high, and weighing probably 1,200 or 
1,300 lbs., with a fine, large, open forehead, 
and bright, clear eyes, showing no sign of vice 
or stubbornness, was coming up street harness- 
ed to a light, open, express waeon, and at a 
comer suddenly balked, and comd not be per- 
suaded to move ; his driver then tried the usual 
remedy for careless, brutal drivers, viz., a tre- 
mendous flogging, with a barrel stave. The 
poor animal evidently could not understand 
the operation, and showed no sign of vice, but 
stood still, with his head turned back, and his 
ears put forward, starting at each blow, but 
not rearing or kicking. The brute who was 
driving him, kept up his cruelty for at least 
ten minutes, until a bystander stepped forward 
and offered to start him, and the driver rather 
surlily consented. The gentleman went up to 
the horse and quieted him by patting and sooth- 
ing, and then stooped down, and gathering a 
handfiil of dust from the roadway thrust it 



into the horse's aiotttb, and then taking him 
by the head, the animal, whom coaxing, pounds 
ing, and flogging had failed to move, stepped 
off as quietly, and docile as a lamb. The sure 
was entirely new to me and I thought it q^ite 
a valuable one. The almost universal mode 
would have been to flog, and hammer mill 
either the two-legged or foui^legged brute got 
tired.— J. R. S. in /Spirit of the Times. 

» 
The last op the PtEURO Pubuiionia. — The 
Boston Journal littAen that the remainder of Mr. 
Cfaenery's herd, consisting of sixteen head of 
cattle, have been slaughtered. About half of 
the animals were found to be diseased. 



THE POULTERER. 



VatttBisfp Ponltxy in France. 

France is one of the great, if not the great- 
est of poultry-raising countries in the world. 
Recent statistics place the number of her lay- 
ing hens at 30,960.000, producing 3,71o,200,CKX) 
eggs, valued at $29,721,600. Add to this the 
value of cocks, pullets and capons, estimated 
at $6,854,400, and we have the entire value of 
poultry in France — 36,570,000. Paris annu- 
ally consumes 3,784,243 lbs. weight of eggs, 
and in many parts of the country they consti- 
tute, along with bacon, the principal food of 
the inhabitants. There are, in addition, $120,- 
000 worth of poultry and eggs annually ex- 
ported from France, besides large exportations 
to Russia, Spain .and Switzerland. 

The forcing process is much resorted to in 
fattening, a brief description of which will be 
interesting as well as suggestive to our farmers 
who have commenced preparing their fowls for 
market. Birds at the age of seven or eight 
months, are selected, and the operation com- 
mences in October. A series of boxes or 
frames formed of rough timber are placed on 
the barn floor— one portion of the covering 
fixed, the other movable — for the purpose of 
putting in and taking out the fowls. Six of 
them are placed in each box. No light is ad- 
mitted from without J and very little air. The 
paste cakes, or patons, on which they are to 
be fattened, are composed, one-half of buck- 
wheat meal, a third of barley meal, a sixth of 
oat meal, the coarse bran being removed. — 
Every day this substance is steeped in milk in 
the quantity necessary for two meals. Some 
add to the paste a little lard, particularly wh^i 
the treatment is drawing to a close. Being 
neither too hard nor soft, it is easily rolled in 
small cakes, or patons nearly in the form of 
an olive, and of a size adapted to the throat 
of the fowls. 

The times of feeding require to be strictly 
attended to, and the poultryman or feeder, 
aided by the light of a lamp, takes three fowls 
at once, ties them all together by the feet, and 
rests them on his knees. He then makes them 
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awallow « spoonful of water or whey, (although 
thii is ocoAsiowiUj dispense with, ) inserts a 
paion in the boak of each, and, geutljr slips it 
downwards by the pressure of his firefingers 
Msd thumb, rubbing his hand along tite neok 
till the food reaches its destination; this pre- 
Tenta it being r<^eted. The time required for 
this in eaqh case affords sufficient leisure for 
d^ltttition in others. During the first few 
days only a small number of patons ore given, 
but they are gradually increased till each dose 
consists of a dosen or fifteen. They are dip. 
ped in water before they are administered, in 
order that tbey may 'be more easily swallowed. 
By this process some fowls are fattened in six 
weeks, others take two months ; the time de- 
pends on the constitution of the animal and 
its degree of strength. Some cannot be brought 
to the desired plumpness without risk, and in 
such cases the feeding must be interrupted or 
modified as the occasion seems to demand. It 
is calculated that some fowls consume twenty 
litres of meal, others one-half more. Two 
feeds must be regularly giren in the twenty- 
four hours, and the diet indicated must never 
be altered in its composition. A curious fea- 
ture in the process is, that the feeding-house 
must never be cleaned, the fowls have no litter 
under them, and their dung is never removed. 
The highly azotized emanations which prevail 
in the feeding-bouse are considered necessary 
to assist the fattening process, although they 
are disagreeable to the attendants, and not 
seldom injurious to their health. The fowls 
are never subjected to any mutilation, as is the 
ease with capons, and often with fowls fatten- 
ed in otker ways. The finer specimens of 
poulardes attain a weight of upward of eight 
pounds, the cocks thirteen pounds, and these 
weights are sometimes exceeded. This process 
is called *' GallinocuUurc," and is universally 
practiced in France. Another method of 
forced- feeding consists in causing fowls to 
swallow by means of a funnel inserted in the 
mouth, farinaceous substances in a liquid 
state. When all is ready, the fowl is seized by 
the wings near the shoulder, the head held for- 
ward between the knees, and grasped by the 
left hand, while the right holds the funnel, 
opens the beak, introduces the instrument into 
the gullet, and the proper quantity of the mix- 
ture is poured in. This treatment is kept up 
for fifteen or twenty days, when the birds are 

ready to kill. 

. ♦ 

HsNs Eating Egos. — A writer in the London 
Field says that hens eating their eggs is often 
owing to the form of the nest, and suggests 
that the proper form is that of a plate, shallow, 
that she may not have to jamp down on the 
eggs, and flat at the bottom, so that when she 
treads on them they will roll aside, and let her 
feet slip easily between them. She can then 
pass her bill among them, as she tucks them 
under her, and shuffle them together with her 
wings without hurting them. 



THE BEE KEEPER. 



Wax MotiL, (OaUaria Cireaaa Fmbrioins).— Tha 
Ikstioyer ol the Combs of the Honey Beivi. 

This pernicious insect was well known to the 
ancients. From the earliest period in which 
the light of natural knowledge dawned, this 
class of insects has obtained considerable at- 
tention. The oldest records on this subject 
are to be found in the sacred writings. Moses 
had acquired a slight knowledge of the science 
from Egyptian sages, and amongst the obsolete 
works of Solomon, he is said to have treated 
of insects. Hippocrates who lived about five 
hundred years before our Saviour, (as we are 
told by Pliny) wrots about these destructive 
moths. Aristotle flourished in the succeeding 
years. He wrote a history of this moth. — 
Whatever oiight be the merits of this great 
man, and his acquaintance with the science of 
nature, was the produce of undivided genius. 
Among the Greek writers, who immediately or 
within a few centuries followed Aristotle, treat- 
ing on these moths, were Democritus, Neopto- 
lemus, Philistes, Nicander, and Herodius. — 
These writers were probably cotemporary with 
Pliny ; and during the same period several 
Latin writers seem to have been induced to 
pursue this science, through the intlueiico of 
the GreeKs, who were insensibly led lo it from 
attending to the culture of honey bees, which 
at that time was attended to with the most 
enthusiastic ardour. Aristamachus, of Soli, 
is said to have written on the subject, from the 
result of fifty years experience: Philisus to 
have employed his whole life in forests and 
deserts attending to their history. 

When we riflect on the slow manner in which 
all human knowledge is developed, we are 
readily convinced that the science of nature 
must have made considerable advancement 
since that time ; and that we have derived con- 
siderable assistance from the works of more 
recent naturalists. 

In Europe where the culture of honey bees 
form an occupation with a considerable portion 
of the inhabitants, the moth is very dcf-truct- 
ive. Its ravages in this country are very great; 
so much so, as to discourage many from prose- 
outing their culture. 

It is a most notorious despoiler in the combs 
of the honey bees; it not only robs the combs 
of their nectar stores, but scatters the terrified 
bees in every direction. The fact is very sing- 
ular and strange, that an insect, without shield 
or sting, should be cipible of conte?)ding suc- 
cessfully with a whole horde of in'^eo-*. armed 
with the weapons of defense. 

Nature has provided them witli a:i inninct 
to prepare the best and surest meani t) defend 
their stores. For this purpose, they s'^tecr 
from the colony a number of the strongt^st 
bees, which they maintain and keep as senti- 
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nels to guard the entrance to the hito, whose 
duty/ appears to be to examine every bee that 
attempts to enter ; if it is a member of their 
own colony, it is allowed to pass in, bat shonld 
it prore to be an enemy, the soldiers on ^ty 
at once seize the intruder. The garrison is 
called to arms without delay, to aid the senti- 
nels to exterminate the assassin. There are 
some biting the wings, some the legs, while a 
flying artillery are stinging and seToring the 
head from the body, and at the same time a 
regiment in the rear are stinging with their 
poisonous weapons the enemy. When life is 
extinct, a loud humming may be heard in the 
hiye, which noise indicates their victory over 
their enemy, they having made the fiend suffer 
the utmost penalty of their law, for trying to 
destroy every article of furniture of their 
fortress. The flying artillery now take charge 
of the body ; when all things being ready, 
they march with it to the door of the hive, 
when it is cast out to be devoured by birds ; 
then all the bees return to their respective 
quarters in the fortress. 

By day these moths remain quiet on the sides 
and in the crevices of the hives, but if dis- 
turbed any time during the day they fly swift- 
ly away ; but alas, no sooner does the sun set 
and daylight shuts out the view, and evening 
twilight draws on — ^the moon rising in clouded 
majesty unveils her peerless light on the hives 
of the sleeping bees, there being no danger 
now of their movements being discovered, they 
enter the hive and deposit their eggs in the 
combs for their future progeny, that consists 
of several hundred vile worms ; and woe be to 
the colony if they have not a sufficient number 
of sentinels on guard to drive the moths from 
the combs. By what magic spell are these 
moths protected from the veng^nce of the 
bees ; what is the malign influence it exerts 
over these industrious insects, noted for their 
promptitude of defence ? We might suppose, 
when we recollect who is their teacher. 

As soon as the caterpillars are hatched each 
one spins a silken tube for itself; during the 
day they remain quiet and concealed in their 
homes, but at night when the bees are sleeping 
and every thing being quiet, they come and 
pass safely and unseen in every direction, work- 
ing their way through the combs, gnaw them 
to pieces and fill the combs with their silken 
webs, till at last the discouraged bees, whose 
diligence and power are n^ more use to them, 
cease to contend with their unseen foes. The 
soldiers, with their superior courage and pow- 
erful weapons are, compelled to abandon their 
perishing family and their ruined home, with 
all their stores in the possession of their ter- 
rible enemies. 

What comfort may we derive under these 
texatious losses? A familiar acqnaintance 
with the bees in all their forms will afford 
muoh help. These wax moths have their ap- 
pointed tasks, and are limited in the perform- 



ance of them ; but they are exposed to many 
accidents, through Che influence of the ele- 
ments, and fall a prey to numerous enemies. 
And if we examine and consider the Stmctnre 
of insecta as well as the wise provision made 
for their lodgment and subsistence, we will 
find that all are the doings of a Being, infinite 
in power and fearAil In working, and the reli- 
gious philosopher will adopt such sentiments 
as David expressed when contemplating the 
formation of the Iraman frame. Must we not 
also adopt snch language as he made use of on 
another occasion and say, when reflecting on 
the manner in which these creatures are repro- 
duced, and the wonders of that procreative 
power by which a continued succession is kept 
up; <* Thine eyes saw them when they were 
made in secret and curiously wrought in the 
lower places of the earth." The business of 
generation must remain a mystery ; we must, 
however, observe on the whole that each will 
be found most conveniently situated for its re- 
spective uses, and formed in the wisest manner 
for its various purposes. 

Has not the Creator made the wax moth for 
one of the wisest purposes ? For if the honey 
bees were as easily cultivated as the other 
branches of agriculture, and there should not 
be a sufficient amount of flowers during the 
season of their labors, they would be compell- 
ed to seek for sweets in every direction, even 
on the table of the husbandman — they would 
attack both man and beast, goading the latter 
perhaps to madness by their severe and inces- 
sant sting. So you can see that the wax moth 
only performs her own part in the economy of 
nature when her caterpillars destroy the combs 
of the honey bees. 

There are two broods of these wax moths in 
a year ; the first appear in May, the second in 
August. They lay from two to five hundred 
eggs. One thousand females will, on an aver- 
age, produce in May, three hundred thausand 
caterpillars, and in August three hundred 
thousand more, making six hundred thousand 
caterpillars produced in one season. Say one 
half of this number when arrived at maturity 
are females, they will give ninety millions in 
the second, and thirteen billions five hundred 
millions in the third generation. Wax is their 
only food ; a substance that cannot be digested 
by any other insect. The duration of their 
lives in the moth state is comparatively very 
short, seldom exceeding ^fteen days. To in- 
crease and multiply is their principal business 
in this period of their existence, if not the 
only one ; and the natural term of their life 
ends when this is accomplished. Various 
means have been suggested and tried to pre- 
vent these wax moths from depositii^g their 
eggs on the hive and in the combs of the hon- 
ey bees. Bee houses have been erected on the 
most scientific plans, hives have been patented, 
and even additions made to the old-fashioned 
hives ; but it does not seem that any have as 
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jet snceeeded ; to be rarroiiiided by tboee eir- 
eurastanoee is indeed l»meiitmble. 

Well, let UB look ikbouC ftndeee whether there 
are any meane proTided by nature to maintain 
the balanee between the ineroMe and destme- 
tlon of these moths. In proseentlng the in- 
qoiry, we find that birds are a mesi Talnable 
auxiliary to eheek the raTages of the wax 
moih. They deronr them by thousands.^ 
Which are the kind^of birds so valuable f Why 
the wren, bine bird, king bird, summer red 
bird, Baltimore bird, and the searlet tanager. 
Here is a whole class of birds which Prori- 
dence has created for the protection of the 
honey bees that would otherwise blast all hopes 
of their culture. 

They commit no depredations on the proper- 
ty of the husbandman, but benefit htm by the 
daily destruction of wax moihs and other nox- 
ious insects during their stay with us; and 
when winter approaches and the cold has 
driven the wax moths and other noxious in* 
sects to hybemate, even in this trying hour of 
necessity they never plunder the f^its or 
grains, but seek in a distant country for that 
subsistence which the severity of our season 
denies to their industry. — American Iktnner, 



Bee-Xeepen Oalendar fl»r August. 



In most regions, there is but little forage for 
bees daring the latter part of July, and the 
first of August, and being, on this account, 
tempted to rob each other, the greatest precau- 
tions should be used in opening hives. In 
districts where buckwheat is extensively culti- 
vated, bees will sometimes swarm when it 
comes into blossom, and in some seasons, ex- 
traordinary supplies are obtained from it. In 
1856, I had a buckwheat swarm as late as the 
16th of September! 

If any colonies are so full of honey, that 
they have not room enough for raising brood, 
some of the combs should now be removed. — 
If the caps of the cells are carefully sliced off 
with a very sharp knife, and the combs laid 
over a vessel, in some moderately warm place, 
and turned once, taoU of the honey will drain 
out of them, and they may be returned to the 
bees, to be filled again. 

The bee-keeper who has queenless stocks on 
hand in August, must expect, as the result of 
his ignorance or neglect, either to have them 
robbed by other colonies, or destroyed by the 
moth. — Lakqstboth. 



THE HORTICULTURIST. 



A. a. HANTORD, : 



CORRESPONDING SDITO&. 



At the present writing, take your knife, cut 
the bark dfreotly under the louse od the in^t 
you will find the road he has taken to kill the 
apple tree ; with, the help of a nucroscope you 
can see the maggots. Now for the remedy : 
some say throw salt on the ground under the 
tree, but whether this would not operate like 
the spirits turpentine on the man's horse. 
Another which I am told is sure, is to sow 
buckwheat under the trees, let it oome up, gel 
ripe, and fall down, and come up again, for 
two or three years. 

Should this set scientifie men at work, I 

would like to hear the result. J. C. Lewis. 
JuvxAU, I>odge Co., Wis. 

Seiemtiio GardeniBg. 

While other professions have been thought 

worthy of all the development of American 

enterprise, gardening, which ministers at once 

to our moral and physical wants, has been sadly 

neglected ; yet in our hearts we acknowledge 

that 

"The roM which liyes it« little hour 
Is prised bejon J the icnlptared flower.'' 

It is the high province of horticultural asso- 
ciations to make gardening popular with all 
classes, and raise the social position of the 
gardener by directing his attention to botany, 
as well as landscape gardening. Some account 
of the origin of these two branches may not 
be uninteresting. Passing over the descrip- 
tion of the garden of Alcinous, which had its 
origin in the imagination of <*the blind old man 
of Scio's rocky isle," we find that Aristotle 
first imbued his disciple, Theophrastus, with 
a desire to study the nature of plants, and that 
Rome knew little of our science till the time of 
Dioscorides, who lived in the reign of Nero, 
and of Pliny, the naturalist, who died in the 
latter part of the reign of Titus. Pliny has 

? liven very full accounts of his own gardens, 
n the days of the Emperor Hadrian, Rome 
kept up vast standing armies upon her front- 
iers. Into these, to guard aeainst the heat of 
July and August, they introduced long colon- 
ades and verdant cloisters, and hence arose the 
** Topiary art," so called from a Greek word 
meaning rope, since ropes were used to bend 
over the trees. The art, revived in Europe in 
the 17th century, was carried to such perfec- 
tion that Casaubon tells of a specimen near 
Paris, representing the Trojan war, men, horses, 
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and all, b^ii^ admirabljr repm«^ted b^ ligures 
of living Terdnre. This art nas now become 
well known through yarious treatisef on arbor- 
iculture. 

Oar own expedition to Japan shows us the 
perfection to which that p^ple had brought 
the process of dwarfing and enlarging shrubs 
at pleasure. Undto the heading ** Horticul- 
ture" we read: *' In this department the Ja- 
panese were yerj skillful. They possessed the 
art in a wonderful degree, either of dwarfing, 
or of unnaturally enUrging all natural pro- 
ductions. As an cTidence of the first, may be 
seen, in the miniature gardens of the towns, 
perfectly mature trees of yarious kinds, not 
more than three feet high, and with heads about 
three feet in diameter. These dwarfed trees 
are often placed in flower pots. Fischer says 
that he saw, in a box, four inches long, one 
and a half wide, and six in height^ a bamboo, 
a fir, and a plum tree, all tbriying, and the 
latter in full blossom."' 

The Japanese, in or^er to thus subjugate na- 
ture, must haye studied deeply the sdienoe of 
botany ; and I shall now attempt a slight sketch 
of the rise and progress of that science in 
Europe. During the middle ages, botany made 
little progress ; but in the 15th century it re- 
vived, and Brunfels, of Menti, Jerome Tragus, 
and Leonard Fuchsius, wrote the results of 
their observations in Europe. In the .16th 
century, Leclusc, called Olusius, described with 
precision plants that he had noticed ; so also 
did Conrad Gesner, of Switzerland, Cesalpin 
in Italy, the brothers Bauhin and Magriol in 
France, and Kay in England. In the 17th 
century, the microscope was discovered, and 
by its aid Malpighi, so early as 1676, and Graw 
in 1682, discussed almost every question of 
vegetable structure. The 18th century pro- 
duced Joseph Pelton, better known as Tourne- 
fort, from the name of his place. He first dis- 
covered the genders of plants, and classified 
them according to the presence or absence of 
the corolla. Next came Linnssus, of Sweden, 
who perfected and simplified the system of 
Tournefort. But the most perfect classifica- 
tion upon natural principles is due to Antoine 
Laurent de. Jussieu, who published his great 
work in 1789. 

This attention to the science of botany natu- 
rally led to the establishment of botanic gar- 
dens. The first of these was that of Pisa, in 
1543. The first opened in France was that of 
Montpellier, in 1597. That of Paris was not 
erected till 1G3C. It now contains over 60,000 
living plants. In imitation of this, every cap- 
ital of Europe has now its botanic garden. 
Landscape gardening was introduced into 
France by Louis XIV, who employed Le Notre 
and La Quintinie in laying out the gardens of 
the Tuilleries and Versailles, about the same 
time that 8ir Wm. Temple was describing Moor 
Park, and William III was teaching Swift to 
cut asparagus. 



TheB, too, WM the Chinese school introduced / 
into England. Kent was the father of the 
English sehool of gi^rdenlng ; Brown perfected 
it. But England is in4eb|ed to America for 
her choicest plants and trees. The London. 
2Wm acknowledgee this as fo^ows: — ^^'Th^ 
privale exhibition of American plants attraoted 
a brilliai^ assembUge to Aihbacnh^m Palace, 
the abiHAdanoe pf Rhododendrons producing n 
brilliancy of effect that oouid scarcely be ex- 
celled." The Mominf Post speaks of a oolleo- 
tion at Working as being the most extensive in 
England, and adds : — " Those who only know 
the Rhododendrons by the examples we see in 
our parks and public gardens, or in private, 
can form but a faint idea of the gorgeous 
splendor which a collection of many hundreds 
of that beautiful etergreen in fUU blossom and 
arranged with due regard to form and hue is 
capable of displaying." How humiliating to 
the American traveler must it be to learn the 
names of these gems of his native had from 
strangers, and to have a scientific knowledge 
of those trees which cause America to take a 
high place in the gardens and parks of Europe. 
I trust that some patriotic individual wiU yet 
establish a professorship in some of our univer- 
sities, devoted to the study of American plants, 
and that a botanic garden may arise, where 
foreign and native- born plants may meet the 
eyes of foreign and native-born citizens, and, 
typical of the union of the offspring of two 
hemispheres, minister equally to the glory of 
the American union. — Uotey^t Ma^iuine. 



American Pomological Society. 



The ninth Session of the American Pomolo- 
gical Society will commence in the Hall of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, comer of 
Washington and West streets, Boston, Mass., 
on Wednesday, September 17th, 1862, at 12 
o'clock, noon, and will continue several days. 
All Horticultural, Pomological, Agricultural 
and other kindred institutions in the United 
States and the British provinces, are invited 
to send delegates as large as they may deem 
expedient, and all other persons interested in 
the cultivation of Fruits are invited to be pres- 
ent, and to take seats in the convention. 

Among the prominent subjects to be submit- 
ted at this session will be the Report of the 
Special Committee appointed to revise the So- 
ciety's Catalogue of Fruits, and thus to ascer- 
tain what varieties are adapted to the different 
sections of our country. The various State 
and Local Committees who have not already 
made their Reports on the revision are, there- 
fore, solicited to forward them, without further 
delapTi to P. Barry, Esq., Rochester, N. Y., 
Chairman of said Committee. And it is fur- 
ther requested, that all other Reports, which 
are by the by-laws made returnable to the 
General Chairman of the Fruit Committee, now 
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deceased, may also be addressed to Mr. Barrj, 
as aforesaid. 

Members and delegates are requested to 
oontribate specimens of the fruit best adapted 
to their respectiye districts — to flimish descrip- 
tions of the same, their mode of cultiration, 
and to communicate whateTer may aid in pro- 
moting the objects of the Society and the sci- 
ence of American Pomology. 

Packages of fruits may be addressed as fol- 
lows: "American Pomological Society, care 
of Mass. Hort. Society, Boston, Mass." 

Marshall P. Wildib, President. 

Thomas W. Fiild, Secretary. 



Ornamental Shrubs. 



There is a growing taste for ornamental 
shrubs throughout the country, and the inqui- 
ry is Arequent, What shall I plant T 

Brief descriptions of some of the most desi- 
rable may serre to aid the inexperienced in 
selecting for new plantations or adding to old 
ones. Some will be Talued for fine foliage, 
form or habit of growth. Others for the 
beauty of the flowers or for firagrance or all 
these combined. Some haye very showy fruit, 
while the autumn foliage of others gires them 
a dazsling splendor. Those who Iotc or wish 
for beautiftil grounds about their houses, should 
.make themselyes acquainted with ornamental 
shrubs. 

DoubU Dwarf Almond. — A beautiful shrub, 
loaded in early spring with the elegant flowers 
resembling small double roses. With the shel- 
ter of other shrubbery it will endure perfectly 
the winters of Wisconsin, but when AiUy ex- 
posed, is apt to kill back half of preyious 
year's growth. There is a pink and a pure 
white Tariety, the latter is quite scarce. 

Berberry. — The deciduous species are all 
neat and pretty in foliage, flowers and fiuit. 
Flowers in pendant yacums of deep orange and 
yellow succeeded by clusters of scarlet fruit. 
The cTergreen berberry (Mahonia Aquifolia) 
is one of the hardiest eyergreen shrubs attain- 
ing the height of about four feet and is spread- 
ing. The young leayes are yery green and 
glossy, flowers yellow and fragrant, berries 
purple. The Mahonia will thriye in the shade 
and needs to be protested firom the sun in 
winter. 



Oolutea or Bladder Senna. — A tall growing 
shrub with pretty fbliage and orange colored 
pea shaped blossoms, succeeded by yery curi- 
ous bladder like fruit; needs protection in 
Wisconsin. 

Daphne or Pink.^^yt neat habit, blooms early 
in spring before the leayes are out, sweet scent- 
ed, succeeded by brilliant scarlet berries. It 
thriyes best in a dry soil and needs protection 
in Wisconsin. 

Deutxia. — ^Very beanftifUl proAise white flow* 
ering shrubs. Deutzia Seabra is tall growing 
and large flowering. Deutzia OraeiUie is quite 
dwarf and small flowering, is flne for pot cul- 
ture^ blooming in early spring, this last is not 
quite hardy in Wisconsin, but does well with 
a little protection. 

Weigela Roeea. — A yery pretty shrub firom 
Northern China, neat foliage and a proAtsion 
of rose colored flowers in spring, it is becoming 
yery popular, it is called hardy, but needs 
some protection in Wisconsin, it is well worth 
this trouble. 

ffoneysuekles Upright. — Tall growing shrubs 
bloom profusely in early spring, the .wood of 
the red and white flowering yarieties is white 
and yery colispicuous in winter, producing a 
fine effect among other shrubs. The pink or 
striped flowering is the prettiest of this class. 
All are hardy and should be in eyery collection. 

Philadelphue or Syrinpa.-^vntnX yarieties, 
most are tall growing shrubs, all haye white 
flowers, yery handsome and most of the yarie- 
ties are fragrant They are all extremely 
hardy and flourish in most soils. 

Japan Quince. — Has bright scarlet crimson 
flowers in great profusion in early spring, yery 
showy. Makes a fine ornamental hedge. 

Spirea. — Of these there is a large family, 
elegant low shrubs of the easiest culture. The 
following are hardy in Wisconsin, and are par- 
ticularly desirable : PrunifoUa^ double flower- 
ing plum leayed; Obovata, oboyate leayed; 
Ulmaria^ elm leayed ; SorbifoHa^ sorb leayed ; 
SalieifoUay willow leayed ; ThaUctroide, meadow 
rue leayed; LaHaolOf laaee leayed^ BUktrdei 
and CaUota, the last named may not prore 
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perfectly hardy in WiBConain, it is well worth 
triftl and all the trouble that m^ be neoeuary 
to protect it. 

Tam^rix, — ^A graceful shrub with folia|^ re- 
sembling the Juniper and delicate small pink 
flowers in spikes, there are seTeral Tarieties. 
The African is the most hardy, and this will 
require protection in Wisconsin. 

A. G. Haktobd. 
Ooiumus, Ohio, Joly, 1862. 

Grape Ofalttag. 

The following is a postscript to a letter, re- 
ceiTod a few days ago, from our much esteem- 
ed old friend, whose name is signed to it. Hi» 
success in grafting the grape, is very gratify- 
ing:. 

** Shall I inform you of my success in graft- 
ing the grapevine this spring ? This morning 
I set grafts of the last two Tarieties on hand. 
I grafted the first about the middle of March 
on to the beginning of April, then stopped un- 
til about the middle of June ; then, as time 
would permit, stuck in a few occasionally until 
this day, 2d July — all in the roots, or in 
branches laid under ground. Many of the 
grafts haTe already made a growth of four 
inches to four feet, one is bearing a cluster of 
fruit ; and some of them grafted ten days to 
two weeks, are pushing alread7> Of about one 
hundred grafts set, at least eighty will grow ; 
and of these one hundred grafts, representing 
thirty varieties, I will have everif variety to 
grow ! 

** Lcut year's grafting are now itrong plants, 
bearing from one to a dozen bunehet of fruit. By 
this mode of propagation a new variety may 
be fruited the second year for certain ; while 
in planting the delicate, forced pot pUmts we 
must wait four to six years before fruit can be 
looked for. 'Time is money' in more ways 
than one." — J. B. Gabbvr, in Oer. Telegraph, 



Tobacco and Ashbs fob Insects. — In the 
Rural of June 21, I find a question asked, and 
partially answered, concerning the gooseberry 
and currant worm, and the way to exterminate 
them. The saw fly lays its eggs on the under- 
side of the leaf, along the stem, where they 
remain until hatched into the worms. Another 
insect I find on the currant leaf, which makes 
the leaf curl, the same as the leaf of the snow- 
ball tree. My experience with the above has 
proved effectual, as follows : I purchased 25 
pounds of tobacco stems at the tobacco manu- 
factory, at the cost of one penny per pound, 
put in a barrel filled with water, let stand 
twenty-four hours^ then took a pailful, and 
with a broom switcned the Juice on the goose- 
berry bushes, whieh were literally covered 
with the worms. After getting them wet with 



the jnicet then sprinkled with dry, unleached 
ashes, on the bushes and on tiie ground onder- 
neatk. This has proved to' me satisfactoiy, as 
well as in the case of a little black fhr on a 
small eherry tree. It has exterminated them 
in every instance. I may be asked if the pre- 
paration will not iigure the bushes. Instead 
ef doing an iigury to the bushes, it is good and 
healthy for them. The leaves were eaten all off 
my gooseberry bushes two weeks since, and 
now they have a healthy and thrifty appear- 
ance, with new leaves on them. — G. W. H., ui 
Rural New Yorker. 



Early Apples. 

It is a matter of regret, that most of our 
early apples are quite tender in tree, and yery 
particular in choice of location in the orchard. 
So much is this the case that there is not a due 
proportion of early apples in successftil cul- 
ture in the Northwest. But on the other hand 
it is true that comparatively few early applu 
are required in a collection for home consump- 
tion, as the luscious plum and delicious black- 
berry are usually on hand to keep up the feast 
to pomona. We may well afford then to use 
all the requisite care and labor in selecting 
and planting a few of those very choice early 
Tarieties which are not fully hardy in the or- 
dinary orchard and garden grounds, and among 
the list we enumerate the Early Harvest, Caro- 
lina Red June, Williams' Favorite, Sweet Bough, 
Early Strawberry, and some other old and Tery 
fine Tarieties. These all can be successfully 
grown on high and Tery dry locations, if open 
to a firee circulation of air on all sides. To 
illustrate, we could point out a docea oases 
where these half hardy and tender sorts are 
this day flourishing finely on the* extreme sum- 
mit, or northern slope of some ridge ; while 
scarcely an instance is to be found of their be- 
ing rarely successful on an opposite and shelt- 
ered aspect. 

Again, we find among our notes of observa- 
tion made in Jefferson Co., that of a healthy^ 
rigorous Early Harvest tree, the only one left 
of some half dozen planted at the same time 
in the same row, and the simple secret of tte 
success, was the fact of its being planted on 
the top of an ancient mound, some two feei 
aboTC the general surface. Here we haToa 



bigheit quftlit/. We ftre com- 
pelled to add, howeTer, thtt 
the qiltlUt^ oC the fruit ia a lit- 
tle nnceiifun on joung, itand- 
ud trees. On the quince, to 
whioh this sort leema veil 
Iwe^B fine. The tree is a 
he shoott upright, light yel- 
id it is deserving Irikl in all 

ag», oblong-oboTBta, with an 
,t knobbf eurboe. Skin dull 
L good deal streaked and spot- 
Stalk o&e to two inahes long, 
deqiljr planted in an irregu- 
X Mi in a wmewfaal knobb; 
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buin. FlMh white, battery, and very juisj, who hu SO tr«M beuing *i 
with k rich »Dd'yerj eicdlent flsTOr. Oetobu. 

" The quality of the ftiilt is otl- 
iojuTed b; Ibe eioeMiTe Itau- 

mee of the Iree. This should. In 
■uoh cBgea, be obviated by root 
pruning." 

Treei of this sort on the qaince 
we doing remarkably well in Ihia 
locality, and ptomise ample re- 
tarns. 0. S. WiLlBT, 

AraiB on Rob in. — Please inform 
me thruugh the Sural how lo de- 
stroy lice on roses ! By lo doing 
I will confer an exceedingly 



groat faior upon o 






C. W, 

Tobacoo water and soft soap ap- 
plied faithfully will destroy th« 
—sects. Tobacco smoke will ae- 

Elish the same end. Finit cot- 
e bushes with a barrel or 
oloth, to oonfine Ibe smoke. After- 
ward sprinkle the bush with clean 
water. — Sural Neie Yorktr. 



Barly ApplM.— BardT TaiiatiM. 

While the TiciasitudcB of our olimata render 
lome eicellent old Tarietiea quite uncertain in 
the Northwest, there are still enough old and 
new sorta, Tery hardy and of eioelleot quality, 
to auBwer the general public want. 

Among these the Red Aatrnchan stands with- 
jut a rival as very early, handsome and hardy. 
The Sweet June and Summer Q. Sweet, though 
Dot very hardy, are generally succeeaful, on dry 
soils. The Summer Rose, £arly Fennock, Early 
Red, Sops of Wine and Duchess of Oldenburgh, 
Lre all quite hardy and suited to general oul- 
ture aa early apples. 

The Fall Stripe is a variety of more recenl 
inlroduction, and for which ws claim a large 
share of public Ihvor in the deecription we 
give below, but fully, and more fully sustaiDed 
L our alaim by the testimony of those who 
'e growing it in the nureery, and fruiting It 
in orchards north of this. Ths specimsn from 
whioh we made this drawing, was grown by 
[. H. Bartholomew of Lodi, Columbia oonnty. 




Vigorous, beautifil grower, extremely hardy, 
great and early bearer ; fkuit, medium siie, 
nearly i^und, uniformly fair, lender, aromatic, 
Bub-aoid flavor, whieh takes everywhere; sea- 
son, August and September; for family and 
market ; unequalled in all qualiUea of tree and 
li^it by any of its season. J. C. Pidmb. 

A Taw Kors Garden ElnU. 

A good garden should always abound in all 
the vegeLablei that can be grown, throughout 
ths season. For instance, it is sUll full time 
from now up to the 10th or 15th of August — 
perhaps the earlier the better — to aow the yel- 
low radish, turnips of all kinds, picking cu- 
cumbers, bseta, beans, fto. Lettuee to head 
ahould be sovm at once, also in the latter part 
of August to get plants for fact-bed setting out, 
or in ridges in open culture for early spring 
heading. The black Spanish radish should be 
sown for winter use ; this caa go with the pur- 
ple-top turnip, sown at the same time broad- 
cast. Celery can still be set out, ftom^^sod 
strong pUols. Endive plants should alsciSow 
be set out, but at best this make* a poor,^di- 
gestible salad. 

We take it for granted that everybody haa 
mowed off his strawberry vines, leaving the 
tops spread over the beds to protect the roots 
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from the July uid Augaat ions, so damaging 
to most varieties, and generally has removed 
the growth of all old crops of vegetables that 
have matured and been left unused. At all 
times should the garden be freed from weeds, 
debris f and unnecessary overgrowth. Gardens 
usually, at this season, wear an unattractive 
appearance, but they are from neglect made 
much more so than they ought to be. 

Bear in mind, too, that stirring the soil fre- 
quently, as long as the crop is growing, will 
insure a fair yield, even against severe drouth. 
— Germaniown Telegraph. 



SCIENCE, ART, STATISTICS. 



Domestie llih Fond. 



A correspondent of the Homestead (Hartford, 
Conn.,) gives the following account of making 
a fish pond : 

Three years ago I constructed in a ravine a 
fish pond, covering a surface of about three 
fourths of an acre. It is fed by four small 
springs, and receives a large amount of surface 
water from the slopes around. It is fifteen feet 
deep at the greatest depth, and has shallow 
bays and inlets, where the small fish may 
breed and find protection from larger ones. It 
contains a small island and the shores are em- 
bellished with flags, {Iris) water lillies, (Nym- 
phct odorata) and other water plants. It was 
stocked with yellow bass, Oswego bass, white 
perch, and every variety of sun fish and min- 
nows, also a dozen gold fish {Cgprinus aurotus.) 

And now, at the end of three years, it id 
astonishing to note the vast increase in my 
scaly family. They have multiplied by hun- 
dreds, and grown in size beyond all my calcu- 
lations. The gold fish number several hundred, 
some of them over a foot in length, and a few 
of them are beautifully marked with silvery 
sides and red fins, head and tail ; others wiuL 
golden sides and black fins and tail. I had no 
idea that they would thus sport in colors, but 
certainly they are very beautiful. The other 
fish have grown so much, that I intend to com- 
mence using them for the table in autumn. 

I have not fed these fish except for amuse- 
ment and to tame them, when a few crumbs of 
bread are thrown in, ftrom a small bridge con- 
necting tlie island with the shore, and Uie fish 
called up like chickens. The sun fish, gold 
fish, and smaller try soon learned to come at 
my call, and to follow me in great numbers, 
from one end of the bridge to the other, for 
their morning or evening meal. 

K^ young bass (the old ones hold back) 
and the sun fish dart to the surface for their 
food, and have a lively scramble for it; the 
gold fish pick up what sinks to the bottom. — 
Their habits in this way are very much like a 
flock of chickens, for some of the smaller fish 



take their position immediately under my feet 
to pick up the small crumbs thai fall in break- 
ing the larger ones to throw out. Some per- 
sons ring a small bell to brii^ their fish up, 
but I prefer calling mine. They do not appear 
to come from a greater distance than about 
forty feet to any one point. 

I feed them in several places, to note the 
varieties and their growth. Mow, as to the 
utility of this pond ; it furnishes ice for my 
own use, and three or four of my neighbors, 
who have icehouses ; it also affords an excel- 
lent stock of water, and will doubtless here- 
after supply my table with fish. A small boat 
on its surikce gives many a pleasant hour 
of recreation tx) the young who are fond of 
rowing. 

The construction of this pond was very 
simple. The earth was excavated across the 
ravine four feet deep and five feet wide for a 
foundation ; then stiff clay filled in and well 
pounded, to prevent leakages at the bottom. — 
The earth from the bottom and sides of the 
ravine was thrown on the top of this founda- 
tion, to raise the embankment to the proper 
bight. 

A waste weir at one side, paved with flag- 
stones, and two feet lower than the top of the 
dam, sufficiently large to carry off the heaviest 
flow of water in very heavy rains, guarded by 
a wire screen ta prevent the escape of the fish, 
completed the construction. It is now sodded 
over, and planted with willows at the foot, and 
is considered safe. The expense of making 
such a pond is small, and it adds much to the 
value of the farm. 



DisiMFECTiKQ AoBNTS. — ^Now that the warm 
weather is upon us, our citizens should thor- 
oughly cleanse their premises, rendering them 
as pure and healthy as possible. We are con- 
vinced that a great portion of the disease so 
prevalent during the hot months in summer, is 
attributable to the accumulation of filth in 
alleys and yards. There are a number of dis- 
infecting agents which will be found efficacious 
in removing offensive smells from damp, mouldy 
cellars, yards, pools of stagnant water, decay- 
ing vegetable matter, &c. Either of the fol- 
lowing will answer the purpose, while they 
cost but a trifle : 

1. One pint of the liquor of chloride of zinc, 
in one paiUUll of water, and one pound of chlo- 
ride of lime in another pailfuU of water. This 
is perhaps the most effective of anything that 
can be used, and when thrown upon decayed 
vegetable matter of any description, will effec- 
tually destroy all offensive odors. 

2. Three or four pounds of sulphate of iron 
(copperas) dissolved in a pailfull of water will, 
in many cases, be sufficient to remove all offen- 
sive odors. 

8. Chloride of lime is better to scatter about 
damp places, in yards, in damp oellars, and 
upon heaps of filth.— iS^eiei>((/£c American. 
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Tht^Ameriean Railroad Journal in an article 
referring to the late disastrous rain storm and 
freshets in Pennsylyania and New York, says : 

The science of meteorology has now arrived 
at such a pitch that every general violent storm, 
such as that of Wednesday week, can be pre- 
dicted with almost absolute certainty twenty- 
four hours in advance. By means of the tele- 
graph, this infonnation might be commnnioated 
to all parts of the country in a few minutes, so 
that signals could be displayed along the coast, 
while in the interior, works could be put in a 
state of readiness to receive the expected visi- 
tor. Every reservoir could thus be run dry ; 
every canal be lowered; even the boatmen 
could be forewarned. A large number of val- 
uable lives perished during the late freshet, 
every one of which might have been saved to 
their own families and the community at large. 

We are here making use of no reckless as- 
sertions. The experiment of *< forecasting" 
the weather has been tried in England. It is 
conducted on strict scientific principles by a 
Department under the supervision of Admiral 
Fitsroy. To defray the necessary expenses in 
connection with it, the British Government 
makes a small appropriation annually. A 
leading English journal remarks that this in- 
vention has already been the means of saving 
hundreds of lives ahnually. It is admitted on 
all hands that though Fitsroy has made fre- 
quent mistakes as to the local gales, yet that 
no ^at general storm has visited the country 
'during the past year without being heralded 
for several hours in advance by the display of 
signals along the coast, warning seamen to 
keep off shore or not to venture out for the 
time being. In this country, owing to unifor- 
mity of our general coast lines, the laws of 
the storm will doubtless be found more simple 
than in any part of Europe. 



India-&nbber Cloth. 



Another achievement has been made in ope- 
rative chemistry, which deserves notice, be- 
cause of the many useful applications of which 
it is capable, as was frilly explained in a paper 
read before the London Society of Arts by the 
inventor, Mr. Frederick Walton. The achieve- 
ment consists in a process by which India-rub- 
ber can be produced and manufactured from 
linseed oil. This oil is plentiful and cheap. 
We import as much linseed every year as will 
yield about 60,000 tons of oil, and this, when 
converted into artificial India-rubber, would 
be saleable at about half the price of the real 
article. A notion of the process may be form- 
ed by persons who have noticed that Hnseed- 
oil when spilt dries in a thin, tough film, and 
that a similar film forms on the surface of a 
quantity of the oil when left for a time undis- 



turbed. Mr. Walton takes a mass of these 
films, mixes a small portion of shell-lac there- 
with, crushes them, subjects them to a course 
of rolling at a high temperature, and so pro- 
duces a substance which closely resembles 
India-rubber, and is applicable to as great a 
variety of purposes as caoutchouc itself, and 
to many of those for which gutta-percha is 
now used. To notice but a few of its applica- 
tions ; we find clothing, water-proof sheets, 
tarpaulings, carriage-fittings, saddlery, imita- 
tion leather, shoes and boots, printer's blank- 
ets, tubing, tank-lining, ship-sheathing, knife 
and tool iMndlea, ptcture-frames, and all the 
articles which are now fiMhioned of vulcanite 
and ebonite. The usual way of preparing the 
so-called American leather cloth involves a 
period of seven days ; with this new substance, 
a much greater quantity of the cloth may be 
prepared in one day. 

THE MINER. 

J.MURRISH, : : OORRBfiPONDINO BDITOR. 

Thjb BusintM of Miaiaf . 

[C02fTI5UID.] 

Another class who object to mining becom- 
ing a lucrative and permanent branch of in- 
dustry, contend, that the general geology of 
the mining region, and the character of our 
mineral veins forbids it. This is one of the 
most important questions connected with the 
subject of mining. This subject we purpose 
to discuss in this department ; and before it is 
decided one way or the other, it ought to re- 
ceive the most careful, disinterested examina- 
tion that can be had. We have, perhaps, all 
the information we shall have from scientific 
men on this subject ; and it is just for us to 
say, we have much valuable information on 
this Bulject, from men competent to discuas this 
matter, notwithstanding tiieir limited means of 
obtaining information. But what we need now 
is practical information, information from those 
who have et^oyed the best and unlimited means 
of observing the phenomena, and collecting 
the facta and illustrations which nature has 
furnished. There is a possibility of our be- 
coming a little too scientific in these matters, 
making phenomena, and even facta bmid to 
some cherished theory, instead of forming our 
theory from plain simple truths* 

I would appeal through this department 
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(whfoh we o»ll our own) to ike y raotiotl min- 
ers througlKmfc tHe mining; regioOi tot Whtt 
isfermntion tbej poeseea on tkis qneition.^ 
Wliether it be for or against ; in fa/ror or oth- 
erwise ; let it appear and be faiibfally recorded. 
We bare no interest in tbis matter but to know 
the trnth. It does not require a tborougb 
knowledge of geology or mineralogy to collect 
tbe required infermation. That kind of infor- 
mation most important in deciding this ques- 
tion, is that most apt to elude tbe inTebtigation 
of tbe theorist and escape the notice of the 
geologist ; and is detected only by the obsenr- 
ing practical miner, whose business it is, not 
only to obserre, but to follow these facts and 
phenomena through all their windings. It is 
true he may net be able to give them a name, 
or their right place in a system. He may not 
be able to tell which class they belong to, cause 
or effect. He may not be able to describe the 
relation they bear to each other , but he will 
recognize instinctirely the features of a good 
mineral-bearing rock, or a productive mineral 
vein. Geology is of immense importance, 
while laboring in its own sphere ; tliat is in 
determining the nature, age, and relative po- 
sition of the rocks, with their foesel remains ; 
but when it undertakes to theorise upon min- 
eral veins, with Imperfect data, it enters vpon 
a work for which— as a science — it has no 
rules. **The experience of the past,^' says 
Prof. J. D. Whitney, in our last report, p. 9d, 
" is after all, the sorest guide in all matters 
connected with mineral deposits. Hence the 
immense importance in every mining country, 
of keeping as perfect a record as possible of all 
the discoveries which are made, and of the 
peenliar conditions met with." 

On the general geology of the mining region, 
much has been written and published in our 
geological reports; but this information is cos- 
fined to the members of the legislature and 
their friends, consequently of but little benefit 
to the mining oemmunity. Henee tbe import- 
aneo of such like information in -this depart- 
ment, fbr the benefit of all conoemed. Besides 
there is mneh information of practical impsM- 
anee, which o»r geological reports Ml to fur- 



nish, Ihat we wish to obtain, and publish here. 
This subject will receive our attention in our 



nesL 



Lake Inpvier ten-AmewU aiid%uiUty. 

the Lake Superior Journal^ in speaking of 
the future shipment of iron ore, says : 

Some idea of the vast iron interests of this 
region may be formied by our readers in the 
East, when we state the settled conviction here 
is that one hundred and fifty thoutand tons of 
iron ore will be shipped ttom our dooks during 
this present season of navigation. This is not 
the chimera of a vivid imagination, but a so- 
ber estimate founded on fbcts and figures. — 
Indeed, we have reason to believe the estimate 
is too low, for the following reasons : 

Ist. The calculation is partially based on 
the shipments of last year, and we know how 
depressed the iron interest was then. 

2d. The indications are that this season will 
be a highly prosperous one for iron, on account 
of the more settled condition of Uie country, 
and the new uses to which this metal is being 
constantly put, such as building ships, houses, 
and the like. 

8d. Already, before the season is ftMj open- 
ed, nearly that amount (one hundred and fifty 
thousand tons) has been contracted for, to be 
delivered in Cleveland, Erie, and Buffalo. 

To carry away this produet of our iron hills 
at one time would — allowing two hundred tons 
each — ^require seven hundred and fifty vesteU, a 
fleet about as large as the navy of Great Brit- 
ain. This, we think, wiH give onr readers 
some idea of the vast wealth yet stored away 
in this region, and as yet untouched. 

The same journal also tells us that — 

During the past week Marquette and the 
iron mountniiM beyond have been visited by 
Mr. Blaokwell, of London, and formerly Vice- 
President of the Grand Trunk of Canada. He 
is a gentleman of high scientific attainments, 
and came here, at the soUeitation of a large 
iron company in England, to examine the iron 
mountains and their value, and what advan- 
tages are offered here for manufacturing the 
ore. The company desired to find out wbetber 
the reports which had reached England about 
the quantity and quality of Lake Superior iron 
are true ; and, if so, why so little is being 
done by capitalists to bring it forward. Also, 
what advantages we possessed for manufactur- 
ing the ore : and whether it could not be ship- 
ped to England. 

Mr. Blaokwell vidted the mountains in com- 
pany with two or three gentlemen interested 
in the matter. He was sorprised at seeing the 
vast j^les of ore yet untouched, and sajs that 
there is not another such deposit u^on the 
globe. As to quality, he pronounces it equal 
to, or better than, the Russian ; and says that, 
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if we only took %a muoh paiss to produce a 
good article as we take to produce a large 
amount, this Lake Superior iron would driye 
the Bussiah from the market. He saya, alao, 
that steel can be made from it, of as good a 
quality as that manufactured firom'the Swedish 
iron, so extensiTcly used in England ; and all 
that is needed here is money to manufacture It. 

♦i 

Tin nines of Cornwall. 



In our department for May, a short article 
on ** Ancient Tin Mining," reminded me of a 
period of my history, when this subject was 
to me one of great interest ; and to the study 
of which I devoted a great deal of time. I 
was bom on that very spot that supplied the 
earlier ages of the world with this commodity ; 
and often when a boy played among those old 
mines, worked ages before the christian era. 
A few pages from my old papers on this sub- 
ject may not be altogether yoid of interest to 
those interested in our mining department; 
especially as this subject will throw some light 
on the early development of one of the best 
and most productive mining regions of the 
world. 

Tin in the present day is, and indeed always 

has been, save in a very few places, a very 
scarce metal ; and found in but very few places 
in the world in sufficient quantity to pay for 
mining. It is found in the mountains between 
Saxony and Bohemia ; also in those between 
Gallicia and Portugal. India, Mexico and 
Chiliy have also furnished a limited amount. 
But the great source whence the commerce of 
the world, in ancient and modern times, have 
received its supplies, is the county of Cornwall 
in England. Here very rich veins of the per- 
ozyd of tin are found ; and tin mining has 
been an important branch of industry, and a 
great source of wealth from the earliest set- 
tlement of that country. When I left that 
part of the world in 1848, the average amount 
might be estimated at about 4,000 tons a year, 
worth ftrom $800 to $400 a ton. 

But what gives to this subject its peculiar 
interest, is its great antiquity. Along the path 
that leads back into the history of the past, 
even back into the remote ages of Uxe past, we 
are often called aside to notice the tin mining 



of Cornwall. Over nineteen hundred years 
ago, Piedorus Siculus, an eminent author, 
placed upon record the following reference to 
this subject: "They that inhabit the British 
promontory of Bolerium, by reason of their 
converse with merchants, are more civilised 
and courteous to strangers than the rest are. 
These are the people that make the tin, which, 
with a great deal of care and labor, they dig 
out of the ground ; and that being rocky, the 
metal is mixed with some veins of earth, out 
of which they melt the metal, and then refine 
it. Then they beat it into four-squared pieces 
like to a aye and carry it to a British isle, 
near at hand, called * Ictis.' For, at low tide, 
all being dry between them and the island, 
they convey over in carts abundance of tin in 
the meantime ; hence the merchants transport 
the tin they buy of the inhabitants to France." 
Bolerium is evidently Cape Cornwall, or the 
Lands End. It is so marked in the map of 
Ptolemy, and other ancient geographers. This, 
with the fact that this is, and has been for 
ages past, the great tin district of Cornwall, 
ought to settle beyond doubt, that this is the 
place referred to. There has been, however, a 
difference of opinion among antiquarians in 
reference to the place called <<Ictis" by this 
author. Some contend it is the Isle of Wight, 
others that it is St. Michael's Mount ; but any 
one who has been in that part of the country 
would not for a moment hesitate to pronounce 
in favor of the latter place. Its semi-insular 
position and close proximity to the Lands 
End establishes its claim. [Continvbd. 

Thb Bock Oil Business. — The Oil City 

Register^ published at the great center of the 

oil trade, gives the following table, showing 

the number of wells now flowing, etc., on OU 

Creek : 

Namber of wells now flowing, 75 

Number of welU that formerly flowed And pumped,.. 02 
Namber of wells sunk and commenced 368 

Total, 496 

Amount of oil shipped bbls. 1,000,000 

Amount on hand to date................................ 92,460 

Present amount of daily flow, 6,717 

Arerage value of the oil at $1 per bbl., $1,092,000 

Average cost of weUfl,fl,000 each, ..... 406/X)O 

Machinery, buildings, etc., from $600 to $700 
each, ~ 600,000 

Total number of refiaeriee,. m....... 26 
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XMhintry. 



Thousands of machines have been inyenied 
by the ingenious and thoughtful, but their Tal- 
ue are not half realized among those that most 
need them. Is it because thej do not know 
the value, or that thej are labor-saying T Or 
is it because thej think I am not able. But 
when I get able I will buy a sewing machine. 
How often this remark is made, and among 
those that have a farm and a comfortable house 
and several to clothe and sew for. Let me 
ask you my good friends, When will you be 
able ? are you not able now ? are they not in 
your reach ? have you a healthy wife ? If so, 
why not try and keep her so. If she is out of 
health, why not try and make her work easier, 
and see if her health will not be restored to 
her again. Hark, do I not hear some of you 
complaining — ^your wife is behind the times, 
your dinner is too late, some buttons are lack- 
ing, or some hole in your coat or pants or 
stockings that need darning, and with all the 
rest the house is rather out of order, not so 
clean as you would like to see. The children are 
crying for want of care, faces dirty, hair un- 
combed, wife not so neatly, beauty fading every 
day. Isn*t it discouraging. Ah, alas, it is; 
poor wife, all to blame. Tes it's too bad, after 
you have worked so hard day after day. Can- 
not there be something done? Yes, what. 
One day's consideration. How many stitches 
did your good wife take in those pants the 
other day when you sat watching her as she 
plyed her threaded steel so often as to make 
it almost seem naturaL Oh, you cannot tell, 
it's too much of a job to count them ; but it's 
nothing for the wife to make ihem. Just take 
the needle and use it, and see if it's nature to 
sit crouched In a chair all day wielding the 
delicate nice shining instrument through the 
thick fabric that is usually for men's wear. 

Now my friends I pray call Common Sense 
up to your door and consult him in the best 
maimer, and you will see at once the poor Wife 
is npt wholly at fault. She has to work hard to 



attend to house-work, ehild-oare, ftc. Where 
is there a man. with good calculation that can- 
not manage to raise the amount- of a good 
sewing machine. If you have to borrow or 
hire it for one year, your wife will almost pay 
yon in remodeling out-grown garments and 
care of other work, that would otherwise have 
to go undone. Just think how many stitches 
there are taken in one coat or pair of pants, 
and tJiink h9w tiresome it is for the dear wife 
to sit crouched half bent wielding her thread- 
ed steel, day alter day, tired most to death, 
when it could be done with the treadle and 
wheel in a few hours, leaving time for house- 
work and care of children, combing hair, &c., 
and I think the pale, tiresome look would fade 
away, leaving the beautiful tints of health to 
bud and bloom on that beautiful forehead, and 
rosy cheeks that thou hast covered so many 
times with kisses, as a token for its beauty and 
loving throbs of the heart below. 

You can purchase a good sewing machine 
for $85. Is this a very high price for the com- 
forts of life in one family, besides the savings 
and ease it will give the loving wife. • Sewing 
machines are like other machinery — ^the best 
is the cheapest. There are but three different 
stitches taken as yet, to- wit: Double lock^ 
ShutUe and Chain or Loop made with one thread 
only. The West & Wilson stands the highest in 
market as a double lock stitch and smooth sur- 
face feed. This is the only sewing machine 
invented as yet with this valuable invention, 
it's work is warranted to hold and not rip with 
every fourth stitch cut and its smooth surface 
feed, saves basting, therefore two-thirds of the 
labor is saved. 

Ladd, Webster & Co., Singer's, and Wheeler & 

Wilson's are, or take the shuttle stitch ; some 
prefer that stitch because it looks alike on both 
sides, but you have the annoyihg trouble of 
rewinding the thread that is used on the under 
side. Their prices range from $60 to $110, 
while the West & Wilson is but $86, weighing 
80 pounds, and runs with ease and is easily 
operated by a child ten years old. Are these all 
the sewing machines that are worth having ? 
No, oh no ; there is Grover & Baker's, Harris 
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ft Co., W. £. BrsjmftA'B, Clteenleaf & Co., 
Orej's ft Co., are ftU reliable mAchtes, but tiie 
first ftbere are preferable. 

And are sewing- maobinee all tbat pays ? Ob, 
no. Tbere are tbe reapers, mowers, tbresbhkg 
maebines^eiiltiTators, drills, rskers, fto., wash- 
ing and ringing if made to perfeelieii, and 
knitting sacree labor. 

And tbere is anotber maebine manuftketured 
in Madison by Hoyt ft Campbell, tbis maebine 
ongbt to be in tbe bands of erery fbrmer. Its 
cost will permit it, only one dollar a year. It 
is called Cbe Wiscoxain FAniim. It will save 
you set«ral dollars in a year, no donbt, in tbe 
calculation and management of stock and etber 
things about farming, ftc. 

I should like to learn fVom some one what 
or whose reaper is tbe best and cheapest and 
most durable and works best, it is bard to 
learn lh>m adrertisers that hsTC them for sale, 
but some one that has used or seen them used 
to perfection, and I will be much obliged. 

Your firiend, L. J. 



The imy GeaMunpttea ef Weol. 

The call for 800,000 additional Tolnnteers, 
has an important bearing on the wool trade of 
the country. When the new quota has been 
raised, there will be 850,000 troops requiring a 
regular supply of army clothing, fiaoh one of 
these carries, in the shape of his compete out- 
fit, woolen manufactures representing about 
twenty-fire pounds of raw or unmanufSuctured 
wool, in timet ef war, the exeesstTe wear and 
tear, the irregularities and losses from Tarious 
causes, will jnake the consumption STcrage 
nearly three outfits a year per man. At a safe 
arerafs, it may be reckoned thai ike yearly 
consumption of each solder will amount to 60 
pounds of unmanufactured wool. This amount, 
multiplied by 860,000, would giro, as tbe total 
consumption of wool by the army for the next 
twelTo months, the enormous amount of 61,- 
000,000 of pounds. The aggregate seems im- 
mense, but a careful inspection of tiie estimate 
will irtiew that it is not exaggeraied. How 
this enormous consumption must bear on the 
trade in wool and woolens, deserres the prompt 
atteotion of those ioterestsd. Tbe whole pro- 
duct of wool in the United States in 1860, «e* 
cording to the returns of the census, was only 
about 61,000,000 pounds. The statement is 
ptobaUy hr below tbe truth, as an nearly all 
tbe i&gures representing the produce of the 
country ; and it, therefore, gires imperfect data 
from which to estimate the present wool crop. 



We bate, sb yet, sesn no staiemeii ttom the 
census of 18&, as to tbe present wool product 
of the country; and can, therefore, merely 
make a loose estimate as to the amount. We 
should, bowerer, represent the most general 
estinukte of tbe wo^ trade in supposing tbe 
present crop, in tbe now loyal States, to reach 
about 120,000,000 pounds. According to tbis 
estimate the army demand will take up about 
41^ per cent, of our whole crop of wool. It is 
unnecessary to indicate the eifoot of this ex- 
traordinary demand on the Tslue of the staple. 
The demand will be mostly for the lower grades 
of wool, which, as last year, may be expected 
to realise fabulous prices, and out of aU propor- 
tion to the value of the finer grades. It may 
perhaps be questioned, bowerer, whether we 
sbdA this year witness such a depreciation in 
the ralue of fine grades as was experienced 
last year. The largeness of the demand may 
be reasonably expected to gire an enhanced 
ralue to all qualities; though, as the finer 
grades hare no preference for army purposes 
OTcr the coarser, they may not be expected to 
range so much higher than common wools, as 
is the case in ordinary times. 

It is not improbable, under these circumstan- 
cesy that we may witness an unusual importa- 
tion of foreign wools. Although both tbe tariff 
and exchange are against its importation, yet 
prices may range so high as to render these 
considerations secondary. 

The effect of this extraordinary consumption 
of army woolens must be to inflate and derange 
the ordinary business in woolen fabrics. Prob- 
ably, the machinery employed last year in 
manufacturing military goods might be suffi- 
cient, if running extra time, to meet this 
demand. But tbat proportion of our woolen 
machinery learee but little for meeting the de- 
mand for ordinary goods. The result will 
probably be that falnics for ciTilian^' wear 
will be in light supply and realise high prices. 
— iV. Y, SconomUt, 



ThoKalttiBffMa^kine. 



Mb. Hott: — "Vesta" tells your readers in 
the June No. how much she is delighted in the 
possession of Aiken's Family Knitting Machine. 
Haying used one in our family for the past 
year, I can cheerfully accord to it the same 
high appreciation of its labor-saving merits. 
It is so easy of operation that a child can knit« 
at the rate of 4,000 stitches in a minute, with 
a neatness of finish unequalled by the most 
skillAil fingers. Cotton or wool, fine or coarse, 
it matters not. The simple movement of a 
spring ai^usts the machine for close or loose 
work or any intermediate texture which the 
nature of tbe work or the quality of the yam 
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may require. The asieniMiing rapidity with 
which knitting is done, m«j ereate a fear in 
the minds of some hnsbands that the ladies 
will soon have little to do, with the aid of so 
much labor-saTing maehinery, in supplying 
the domestio wants. Not haring experienced 
any such efTeets as yet, I cannot appreciate 
the force of the argument. But I do find that 
it leanres me mnch time to knit fbr my neigh- 
bors, and a much better supply of pin money 
as a oonBequenee. Besidee, oor little ones find 
mnch amusement in making up the tiny bits 
for the little feet in the neighborhood. It is 
safe to say that the machine has paid for itself 
the past year, in incidental work, done for 
neighbors; aside from our own family knit- 
ting. And better than all, it requires none of 
that difficult and nice adjustment which the 
sewing machine does. One minute will adjust 
it to any quality of yarn ; and it is ready and 

never out of repair. Mrs. C. B. Knapp. 
Watbbloo, Wis., Jaly, 1902. 

[We have seen this machine operate, and 
pronounce its rapidity of execution, a great 

saring of time and tedious effort. — Ed.] 

♦ 

Queer Trades. 

Many years ago, when the rice was dear in 
eastern China, efforts was made to bring it 
from Luzon, where it was abundent. At Ma- 
nilla, however, there was passed a singular 
law, to the effect that no vessel for China should 
be allowed to load with rice, unless it brought 
to Manilla a certain number of cages fuU of 
the little " butcher birds," well known to orni- 
thologists. The reason for this most eccentric 
regulation was simply that the rice in Luxon 
suffered much from loeusts, and these locusts 
were destroyed in numbers by the butcher 
birds. In our sublime and superior common 
sense, such a law appears trivial. Yet if we 
could calculate the millions of dollars annually 
lost to this country by insects, caused by the 
wanton and wicked destruction of birds, it 
might not appear so very trifling after all. It 
might be even found to be advantageous to 
import or raise large quantities of insect- 
ivorous birds. The same is done with mere 
game birds, which are inconceivably less val- 
uable. 

A somewhat similar business is carried on 
between England send Zealand. The latter 
country, at particular seasons, is invaded by 
armies of caterpillars, which clear off the grain 
crops as completely as if mowed down by a 



sythe. With the view of counteracting this 
placoe, a novel importation has been made. It 
IS thns noticed by the Southern Crots : ** Mr. 
Brodie has shipped 800 sparrows on board the 
Swordflsh, carefully selected from the best 
hedge towns in England. The food alone, he 
informed ns, put on board for them, cost 1^18. 
The sparrow business has been a long standing 
joke in Auckland, but the necessity to farmers 
of small means to keep down the grubs is ad- 
mitted on all sides. There is no security in 
New Zealand against the invasion of the my- 
riads of caterpillars, which devastate the crops. 
The most singular branch of such tariff is 
the toad trade. On some of the market gar- 
dens near London, as many as five crops are 
raised in one year, the principal object being, 
however, to raise the finest possible specimens 
for high prices. Under such a system of cul- 
ture, slugs and other insects are very formida- 
ble foes, and to destroy them, toads have been 
found to be very useful as to be purchased at 
high prices. As much as a dollar and a half a 
dozen is given fbr full grown, lively toads, 
which are generally imported from France. 

The above would seem to indicate the laugh 

about the little bird bill in the Assembly last 

Spring, was not all on one side after all. 



GATHERiNa Sponqss. — The sponge business 
is largely pursued at the Bahama Islands. The 
exports of this article amount annually to 
about $200,000. It is almost entirely the 
growth of the last twenty years. During that 
period the article has nearly quadrupled in ' 
value, and has been applied to a great variety 
of new purposes, especially in France. 

The sponge is compressed in powerful press- 
es and sacked like eotton. It is assorted and 
graded, samples being fastened to each pack- 
age to show the quality. 

It is fished or raked, or grappled up firora 
the clean sandy bottom at the depth of twenty, 
forty, and even sixty feet, and often far out 
from the shore. The water is so transparent 
that the growing sponge is visible em the bottom. 

The sponge is the covering, the habitation, 
of the lower order of animated nature. In- 
deed, organisation can hardly be detected in 
the animal. 

The sponge, when first taken from the water, 
is black, and at once becomes offensive to the 
smell. It will almost cause the flesh it tonch- 
es to blister. 

The first process is to bury it in the sand, 
where it remains for two or three weeks, when 
the gelatinous animal matter seems to be ab* 
sorbed or destroyed, or eaten by the insects 
that swarm in the sand. 

The boatmen who obtain it are paid in shares 
by the owners of the boats. This, therefore, 
becomes a preesrions and semi-gssnbling pitf- 
suit, like vrrecking, highly attraetive to the 
colored popnlAtion. 
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Bparrowi— A Voy«l Artiela of Commcroe. 



The speculators of England are carrying on 
quite a trade in live sparrows. The good ship 
Eoquador sailed from Bristol some time ago, 
having on board as freight, 1,500 couple of 
live sparrows bound for New Zealand, and in 
New Zealand there is a Tory good market found 
for these little chirpers. New Zealand is an 
excellent grain growing country, but of late 
years the crops there have beep dreadfully de- 
stroyed by bugs and grubs and insects of one 
form or other. So extensive have been the 
ravages by these pests, that whole districts 
have been abandoned, and the cultivators of 
the soil much discouraged, and it has been 
feared, that, notwithstanding the fertility of 
the country, agriculture would, after all, have 
to be abandoned there. A lucky thought got 
into somebody's head, and two hundred couple 
of the common English farm yard sparrow 
were sent for, and safely arrived in New Zea- 
land, and set at liberty as soon as landed ; 
with the energy of hungry sparrows they went 
to work on the grubs and insects, in a way 
that proved to a demonstration that sparrows, 
after all, have their place for usefulness in the 
developments of civilization ; and a year's ex- 
perience has proved to the agriculturist of 
New Zealand, that these little noisy birds are 
among the very best friends they have on their 
farms. And so it is that this season, every 
ship loading for New Zealand has less or more 
live sparrows as fVeight, and a regular sparrow 
club, with funds at its command, is organized, 
and sparrows on landing are bought up for 
distribution among the contributors to the fund, 
and the country will soon be stocked with these 
grub and insect exterminators. 

The habits of the sparrow admirably adapts 
him for the business in which he is engaged in 
New Zealand. He does not fly off to the woods 
like many other birds, you can't drive him 
away from human habitations. He is no cow- 
ard, and will fight like a tartar ; he has faith 
in Union also, and when a formidable enemy 
makes his appearance in the neighborhood of 
his domicile, hundreds of these little noisy 
warriors will pitch in and give it him unmer- 
cifully. Sparrows are extraordinary breeders, 
and desperate devourers. The climate of New 
Zealand is mild enough for their peculiar con- 
stitution, and the tillers of the soil in this far 
off region are anxious to. encourage this quer- 
ilous but, to them, useful bird, to share with 
them the privileges of the country^ and they 
multiply very fast, and wherever they are 
found in any decent numbers, insects and 
grubs are disappearing. Success to sparrows. 
The settlers too, have instituted stringent laws 
for th«ir protection. 

In every country under the sun, where grain 
and other things cultivated for the use of man, 
are subjected to the ravages of bugs, grubs, 
worms, insects and pest of that nature, worm 



eating and insect eating birds should be en- 
couraged and protected. It would pay the 
farmers of Wisconsin to import sparrows into 
this State, and if the olimat« in the winter b« 
not too severe for their constitutions so as to 
perish them utterly — were they to become 
naturalised and breed among us as they do in 
Europe, the army worm, chintz bug and other 
grain destroyers of the insect kind, would find 
a poor chance to make headway. 

A Trout Factoet in Oonhboticvt. — Messrs. 
Dunham, Kellogg & Ives, of Hartford, have a 
large trout factory in operation at Glastonbury, 
Conn., where trout are hatched by artificial 
means. The number now in the pond is be- 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 and rapidly increas- 
ing. When the stock reaches the number of half 
a million, they estimate a yield of 68,000 
pounds per %nnum. As they will bring in the 
market Arom 25 to 50 cents per pound, this 
amount would afford a very pleasant net in- 
come. The fishes are fed regularly, and they 
have a man in constant attendance. Their 
food consists of small fishes and shad spawn 
in season. Millions of suckers are raised to 
feed the hungry beauties of the pond. 

THE HOME. 



it 



AMde With Vur 



Broad on the mountains sleeps the sunrise in glory, 

Oolden, and clear, and calm; 
No thunderous praise moTes their foundations hoary, 



For silence is their psalm ; 
Tet throbbing to their centres do they grc 
The mighty blessing of the light and heat 



Rest in our souls Spirit of Ood, abiding 

Serene, and deep, and still — 
As once niwn creation's water gliding, 

Mould and instruct our will ; 
Rest, broad, and calm, and glorious as the light. 
That in our hearts there noTer more be night I 



Xaking the Best of Olronmstances. 

The subject is not a very interesting one. 
Many who glance at the caption will not look 
to see what this brief article may or may not 
contain. Indeed it does not seem possible that 
anything of much value to our readers could 
be said, upon this basis, by one so unenviably 
situated as this very "me" at this present 
time. We have half a mind to speak right out 
and give a glimpse at what these surroundings 
are; but think, perhaps, we had better not 
since, honestly speaking, we could not give 
either the best or the worst of them, belong- 
ing as they do to things too sacred to be lightly 
spoken of; while such as these, loss of time 
and means, the seperation by illness from dear- 
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est fHendfl, years of partial btiadness, writing 
with fingers instead of eyes, and keeping one^s 
self alive, and pretty well, by a kind of will 
power rather than a resenre of nerye and 
muscle — ^what of ii ? Anybody oan make the 
best of such circumstances as these. But 
there are those that are hard to be endured, 
taxing grace and philosophy to the utmost. Of 
such as these, for the benefit of those who 
suffer, we would speak, briefly, of two cases 
that have come under our own obserration. — 
One is that of a lady who is next thing to 
miserable, because she lires in the country 
when she would so much prefer liring in the 
city; the other is not less unhappy, being 
deemed to a life in town, when she has always 
wished a home in the country. 

Friend number first Htos upon a large and 
well improyed farm, has what city folks call a 
beautiful home, good house, fVuits and flowers, 
horses, carriages and whatever belongs to the 
comforts and luxuries of a country Ufe. But 
there she has little society, of the real, city 
style, has to ride two miles to go to church 
and do shopping, can't keep her little boys in 
white pants and ruffled sleeyes because they 
will be eyerywhere and into eyerything, and 
as for the girls— just look at them — ^nearly as 
wild and as brown as their brothers. Why 
those children will race more miles, and eat 
more bread, and drink more milk, in one week 
than all their city cousins in a month. How 
they do grow and bow vulgarly robust they 
look? 

Friend number two has all that the city can 

afford, that money can purchase. Her children 
go to to the best schools and have to wear the 
white pants and ruffled frocks and she is 
Miffed to see much of the society for which 
our country friend would give her broad acres. 
But oh, dear me, how much pleasanter, she 
thinks, to be in the beantifril, fresh country, 
where instead of japonioas and camelias bought 
at the green-house she might have dandelions 
and butter-cups springing up under her very 
feet ; and where the children, dear little deli- 
cate creatures, would come in with such appe- 
titetf as would do one good to see, fresh from 



chasing calves, riding colts and turning sum- 
mersets on the hay mow. Number one canH 
have japonicas and camelias, because it does 
seem as. though husband would never get time 
to plan, or feel quite like sparing the means 
for that longed-for conservatory of plants that 
would look so beautiful in the house. Number 
titfb is sick and tired of all such stuff and only 
waits, impatiently, for the time to come when 
she may r^oioe in the odor of pasture and 
fleld, and tenderly protect those blessed blooms 
of dandelion and wild-brier that number one 
is every year pursuing with the avenging hee 
and knife. These are no fancy sketches. — 
Years have passed bringing little change, or 
prospect of alleviation, to those who, most un- 
fortunately, have not the ability to, or have 
never yet tried to make the best of their cir- 
cumstances. 

In the simple resolution to do this, and the 
cheerful, persistent carrying out of whatever 
promotes the end in view, lies the secret of 
more real blessedness than could be procured 
by all the wealth of the world, or by any cir- 
cumstance or position separated from the dis- 
position to look at things as they are, saying 
evermore, from the temple of a soul that is not 
disturbed by trifles. ** These are mine, and with 
these I WILL he happy, ^* 



The Better Age. 



BT WILLIAM CULLKX BBTAHT. 



Whan after days of dreary rain, a space 

or clear, wft bine, between the parting clonde, 

Openi on the drenched fleld and dripping wooda, 

The tillers of the soil are glad and say 

Th» storm is oTerpait ; fi»r well ^kcj knew 

That in the clear, b^ae spot begins the reign 

Of sunshine. Broader snail the opening grow 

As through the throng of clouds tne western wind 

Ooes forth, a conqueror, and scatters them, 

And sweeps them flnom the glorions cope of Heaven. 

Thus, in tne tasks of mercy that engage 

The minds and hands of thousands, we behold 

Signs of a glorions flitare. They who watch 

Beside the sick-beds of the pow, who seek 

And lead the erring back to the right war. 

And heal the wounded spirit with the balm 

Of pity, and hold back tne cruel hand 

That smites the helpless; they whose labors win 

The outcast hater of his kind to feel 

The power of goodness, and shed penitent tears, 

Are Oods elected ag«BM to bring in 

The better age. With gladness and with thanks 

We number merey*s triumphs, and our hopes 

Oo forward on the glorious train of years. 

When all the clouds of strift that darken earth 

And hide the ihoe of Reaven, shall roll away; 

And like a calm, sweet sunshine, peace and love 

Shall light the dreariest walks of human lift. 
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Good iMaU is the "lominoits shadow" of «11 
the Tiiiiies. It is social discretion, it is intel- 
leetoml kindness, it is extemsl modesty and 
proprietj, it is apparent nnselfishness. It 
wounds no feelings, it infringes on no deco- 
rams, it respects all scroples. A man thus 
gifted, eTen thoagh he be not a wit, spreads a 
genial influenee about him from the trust he 
inspires. The stiff man can unbend, the ^d 
can thaw, the fastidious can repose on him. — 
No one is committed to more than he chooses 
— no ungenerous use is made of an unusual or 
transient impulse. Good taste is practical, 
though not deep, knowledge of character ; it 
is pereeption of the dietinetlTe points of erery 
oocasien ; and thus it reconciles and harmon- 
izes where bad taste perpetuates differences 
and necessitates separations. And yet we by 
no means wish to make good taste a synonym 
either for virtue or intellect — ^it is rather that 
quality which sets off both at their best. It 
is an affair, in some degree, of social training 
— ^it is one aspect of knowledge of the world. 
Those who are little in genera) society — ^who 
confine themseWes to family intercourse or to 
that of a set or clique, whatever the position, 
whatever the intellectual or moral pretensions 
of that clique — are almost sure to fail in it in 
new scenes. All persons of a single idea, en- 
grossed by one object, are perpetually infring- 
ing on the rules of good taste. If they are 
religious, they are pragmatical and intolerant, 
regardless of sensibilities. If they are useful, 
they do their work with unnecessary fuss. If 
they are learned, or deep, or clever, they make 
these good gifts unpopular. If they are mer- 
ry, we are kept on thorns — ^if they are grave, 
they are a check and restraint. They fail in 
every social crisis. In every difficulty they 
take the wrong way. They are forward when 
they ought to be retiring — their diffidence is 
constantly misplaced. There is no knowing 
where such people are — to what lengths an 
emergency or excited spirits will drive them. 
It is the cause of half the seeming injustice of 
society. The man of bad taste cannot com- 
prehend why things are not tolerated in him 
which are allowed in others. He is the last to 
flee that the presence or absence of a correct 
taste makes the same practice or amusement 
agreeable or repugnant — that nothing can be 
judged fairly without taking the manner of do- 
ing it into consideration. He is therefore for 
ever grumbling at the inconsistencies and par- 
tialities of mankind. The fact is, every hinge 
with some people grates and creaks, at each 
turn jarring on sensitive nerves ; while good 
taste is the oil which keeps the machinery of 
society, with the least wear and tear, noise- 
lessly and profitably at work. — London Satur- 
day Review, 

— The marriage of Prinoess Alice took place 
en the dsy the Great Eastern left LiverpooL 



HEALTH ANP DISEASE. 



Th< Inti— caaf a—p Over BiasMa. 

Some of our older practitioners, especially 
in the country, have Wn in the habit of hav- 
ing p a t i e n ta wakened every tan or tfleen min- 
utes. This we regard as entirely wrong, and 
calculated but to increase the nervous irrita- 
bility, intensify disease, and prolong the re- 
covery. In Dr. Ware^ ianUi latfUire on General 
Therapeutics, published in the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal for January 16th, a few 
remarks are made that have a bearing upon th« 
point under conaideration. He says : 

" In all forms and conditions of disease, both 
acute and chronic, the state of the patient as 
to sleep is an important consideration, both as 
regards his comfbrt, and also as regards the 
satisfactory progress of his case. The nature 
of this condition of animal life we do not fully 
understand ; we only know that it is a neces- 
sary one, and having a vast influenee on the 
state of the system. Its purpose seems to be 
to afford an opportunity, by the suspension of 
certain activities of the system which require 
the exhaustion of those powers that emanate 
from the nervous system, for the reinforcement 
of those powers. It is also during sleep that 
the repair of the tissues by nutrition is pro- 
vided for. Not that aU nutrition is suspended 
during our waking hours, or that all waste is 
suspended during sleep ; but that in two states 
of waking and sleeping there is respectively a 
large predominance of the repair and the waste. 
Sleep is not merely rest, as it has been some- 
times considered, an entire rest of all the or- 
gans at once; it is sooMthing speeiftcally 
different. It is a condition of an entirely dif- 
ferent nature, and a condition for which rest 
is not, in any sense, a substitute. The mere 
fact of existence, without exercise, without 
fatigue — the simple going on of life — implies a 
certain expenditure of force, which renders 
necessary, at certain intervals, a suspension of 
those functions of the brain, and nervous sys- 
tem which are subservient to the phenomena 
of mind. It is possible that ordinary rest 
might afford an opportunity for the nutrition 
of all these tissues, except those whidh are the 
agents of the mind. But it seems to be neces- 
sary for the repair of these, that the fycmctions 
of the mind should also be suspended. Of the 
physieal condition of the brain in sleep, and 
also concerning the peculiar state of the mind 
in sleep, notwithstanding the many theories 
whi^ have been formed concerning theoi, we 
know nothing with certainty ; and this is not 
necessary to the practical management of the 
sick. What should guide us is &e knowledge 
that a oertain amount of sleep, at proper inter- 
vi^, is an absolute necessity, and that its ab- 
sence or its deficiency is always a great evil, 
and to be prevented by every possible meuuk 
In acute disease, a sii^BBicient amount of quiat 



TS£. WiSOOIfBIM FARMER. 



alefp ic y o«oe, ■ -ft'V)t>I4e .Indioi^iQa rf^ tha 
Diture and lanie of a oue, ud kIs'o la an im- 
portMit ftgenC is the promotion of • fkTorable 



Dr. Wnre maliea another praotioBl Km&rk 
th&t we knoir il would atteutimM be prudent 
to put in practice, and jet we hare raaaon to 
balieve it is aeldom thought of hj the physi- 
oian, or urged upon the attention of the pa- 

" It aometimeB happena that, alter a short 
nap on first going to bed, a person wakeoa 
without anj known aanaa, and then remains 
obatiDslely watchful for man; houre. In thia 
case if he rises, washes his face, hands and 
feet, and walks about brisklj for awhile, and 
returns to bed, the charm ma; be broken and a 
continued steep will ensue. Or be ma; rise 
and write or read with the same reault. — Med- 
ical Repi/rltr of Jietton, 

O^R Teeth. — They decay. Hence, unieeml; 
moutha, bad breath, imperfeot maatioation. — 
Everybody regrets it. What is the cause 1 I 
reply, icanl of cltanlintii. A cltan tooth nevtr 
dtcagi. The mouth ia a warm place — 9B de- 
grees. Particles of meal between the teeth 
soon decompose. Gums and teeth must snffer. 

Perfect cleanlineaa will preaerTe the teeth to 
old age. How Bhall it be secured! Unaquill 
pick, and rinte the moulh a/lir eating. Sruah 
and CaitiU toap ivtty matnmg ; tht bruth with 
timple waler on going to bed. Bettow this l|-ifliQg 
care upon your precious teeth, jou will keep 
Ihem and ruin the dentists. Negleot it, and 
yoo will be sorry all your livea. Children for- 
get, ffatch tbem. The first teeth determine 
the character of the second set. QiTa them 

Sugar, acids, aaleratua, and hot things are 
nothing when compared with food deosmpos- 
ing between the teeth. Mercurial! lation may 
loosen the teeth, long use may wear them out, 
but i<ep than eitsH and t/ug teili ntver dteay. 
Thia advice is worth more than thouaanda of 
dollars (ji every boy and girl. 

Bookshavebeen writtenontheaubjaet. This 
brief article contains all that ia easential. — JV. 
y. Independent. 



DOUBSTIG fiOONOMF. 

BmsAQ AMD Bums PimiHvo,—6UM bread, 
a|«wwl Kllk lMU«r, and Uy it i> a dlah, wtfh 
(iiiiwaBl»b«tiir«tn«aeh layer; addalioadoitrek, 
orange, or levon, if to be very niee. Fob 

over an iinVrniiail enafard of lailV. two or three 
egga, a few piuentoes, and a vary little pre- 
serve, two hoars, at least, before it is to be 
baked. A paste round the edge makes all pud- 
dings took better, bat ie sot necessary. 

Baked Apflb Pnumxa. — Pare and quarter 
four large apples; boil them tender, irkh the 
rind of a leraoa, in ao little water that, when 
done, none may remain ; beat tbem quite fine 
in a mort«r ; crumb in a small roll, tbUT ounc- 
es of butter melted, fonr egga, the juke of 
half a lemon, and sugar to your taste ; beat aU 
together, and lay it in a dish with paste lo turn 
out. Bake it an honr and a half. 

QnBKH CoBN PuuniNQ. — Take one doien and 
a half ean of green corn, split the kernds 
lengthwise of the ear with a sharp knife, then 
■with a case kntfe scrape the com from the cob, 
leaving the hulls on the cob; nix it with thrae 
to four quarts of rich sweet milk ; add four 
sggs, welt beateu ; two tablespoonfula of sugar ; 
salt to the taste; bake il three hoars. To be 
eaten hot, with batter. 

Kbd Ahts. — To k«ep them away from yovr 
cupboards. Keep one pint of tar in two quarts 
of water, iu an earthen vessel in your olosels, 
and you will not be tronbled with little red 
ants. Whenfirslnuzed, pour the water 0] 
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Fbahbs, Glasses, &c.^Boil three 01 
iona in a pint of water; then with a brash do 
over your glasses and piotare-Avmes, and the 
fliea will not light on them. It will not do the 
least injury to the frames. 

Soft Cakes. — One pound and a half of bat- 
ter rubbed in two pounds of flour; add one- 
wine-glaauf preserve juice, one of r» 
two of yeaK, nutmeg, cinnamon, am' 
and bake in little pans. 

SrscGE BEEH,~Tako three gallon 
lukewarm, tbree half-pinta of molasses, a table- 
spoonful of essence of apruoe, and the same 
quantity of sugar; mix all together, and add 
a gill of yeaat; let it stand over night, and 
iHittla it in the morning. It will ba ready lo 
use in tweaty-Aiur hours. 

Cur Cakc. — One cup butter, two cups sugar, 
three cups flour, and four egga, well beat to- 
gether, and baked twenty minutes, in pans or 

Thia same quantity, with curranla 
added, makes a very good loaf cake. 

Jdhbles. — Three pound* of flour, 
sugar, one of butter, eight eggs, with a little 
earawBj seed ; and a Uttle milk, if the egga 
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THE WISCONSIN VARMBR. 



Loaf C*xb. — Four poaaiU of tour, two 
pounds of tngar, oaa pint of fBUt, tbrae tgga, 
two nnlMogs, on* pound of n^iu ; rub half 
tba ingar and buttor wken jon nis it, let it 
rioa, tkaa nib tha raat at tka buttar and iHiar, 
and ponr it into pane, and baka imtnediatol;. 



ZOUTH'S CORNER. 



A PUP BimiCP TRI OUBTAIN— Ho. I. 

"What are theie curious looking UiingiT" 
The; are fouil Tcilobitoi, (Tii-lc-biM) *o call- 
ed, beoausa the bodj ia formad in throe lobe* 

The Trilobite ia an eitinot animal, that is, 
there are not an j enoh animals now liTinf , and 
it is only fonnd fossil, thai is, imbedded in the 
earth or rooks, and in a petrified state. " But 
how did the; come to be ia the rooks ! " Thou- 
saads of jears ago, when these animals lirad, 
what is now rook, was soft eU; or mud ; and 
the; became surrounded with it, and then be- 
name petrified. Trilobitat are elauod witli the 
Cruataoeans — animals that are cavorod with a 
shell-like crust, or shield. There is a Urge 
number of speoie* of trilobites, Tarying in 
length, from one to eighteen inehes. Here is 
a portion of one that very much resomblee a 
buUerfl;, Eo muoh so that many porsoos belieie 
that It is rsall; a petriflod bottorfljr. Here is 
one thai is rolled up, and looks like a huge 
wood-louse, and here is auolher that has the 
edge of the shield serrated, that is, the edge 
b formed with sharp poiiil«d n^hos. But 
the most curious thing about trilobites, is their 
ejas. Here is one that haa the eyes rery dia- 
tinct. You see that what appears to be its 
eyes, are prominent cone shaped bunohei, bul 
if you examine them closely, you will see thai 
theae bunchea are full of little black shining 
spots, whioh are really its eyes. Some speci- 
meng have several hundred eyes. Were it not 
for this aiogular arrangomant of the eyes of 
tha trilobite, they would have been of bul lit- 
tle ua«, on aoeouni of being inmoToable, bul 
tliis arrangement enabled them to s«e in OTory 
direction. 

There are aOTOral speoiea of ti^lobitaa found 
in Wisconsin. Cholb Williah. 




During tha atrawbarry foaliTal at Racine, to 
which the EdiUirial CoUTentioD was invited, 

the following beautiful gong was sung by the 
choir of St. Luke's Church. The words were 
composed by the Rot. Joseph H. Nichols, of 
Racine, (now Chaplain of the 19(h Regiment) 
in the year 1S42, and wasflrgt published in the 
New York Stateiman. The author had lost 
sight of it and had almoat forgotten it, when a 
female spirituarist of New York city gave ut- 
terance to it on ■ public occasion as a proof of 
her heaTenly inspiration ; 

" The Amerieaa laslgn." 



FInt «lM«nd Iha uHm'i glooi 



tlmt at th* nripM or flnl 
Long u Iha bird tail lottr ijn 
CsD HrflEs, tboa dull iwik* m 



Td battle (o, with clurton tonn*. 
Bell b>BDV benUhil ud rnai. 
0>n nuaDtila, tnlrt*. lik* ixA He, 

Wben'tr tlioD lloatHt, w> iIdc to Oim 

riegof lheH(]*l wbo 

Upon Ibj ihlnTiiB falit oT bins, 

Bfi B«rr plaJau boldlj ipcHd ; 
AroBDd eb« >B mil gUnil, 
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Whj fh0 Cluurgv 9t Pfwdnr Bliovld b* l>eere«wd 

for Laif • Shot 

W« toke the foUowing from rA« London Fi$ld. 
It WM written for thftt Journal hy J. B. Boa- 
gall, gun-maker, of Glaggov, of whom the 
editor says that he ii '* one of the most sittonte 
and iiitelligeiit eorrespoadenie of The Fitld*' : 

^'All pn^ectiles or other bodies in motion 
posseBs . the power of oontinuing that motion 
in proportion to their weight, irreepectiTe of 
their rate of speed. A lig& ball, going rap- 
idlj, may be safely caught by the hand; a 
cricket ball of greater weight going at the 
same speed, may yet be caught, and the hand 
remain uninjured, by the naok of yielding to 
the concussion, as all cricketers practice ; a 
cannon ball of the same size, going at only 
the same speed, would cut off the hand placed 
in its way, and proceed almost unimpeded on 
its course. How often haye we read of sol- 
diers losing a foot by trying to stop an apparent- 
ly spent cannon ball. This property of retain- 
ing speed is ceiled momentum. 

<< A pellet of No. 8 shot is about double the 
weight of one of No. 6, and, in consequence, 
poseessee this momentum in a much greater 
de^ee. No. 6 kills by great Telocity, Iwt rap- 
idly loses that Telocity, and must, consequently 
be started at a Tory rapid rate. No. 8, and 
consequently all larger sises in a still greater 
ratio, do not require the same rate of starting 
to kill at the same or cTen greater distance. — 
They maintain their speed longer, and haTO 
more weight and force when they do strike. 
The reason for reducing the powder will now 
be seen, A heaTy charge of powder causes 
guns to scatter, by developing in a greater de- 
gree the tendency of shot to fly obliquely 
through inequalities in shape and density. 
The smaller the charge of powder consistent 
with sufficient power, the better and more reg- 
ularly the gun will shoot, and retain more cen- 
tral pellets. Almost any gun will show a good 
target by using a small charge of powder, but 
the strength is wanting. A perfect gun is one 
that combines this correctness with force, and 
it is this combination which forms a long-range 
gui^ 

« An ounce and a quarter of No. 6 shot (No. 
6 1 noTor liked, but this may be a mistaken 
prejudice) contain about 850 pellets. An ounce 
and three quarters of No. 8, contain about 280 
pellets. Here the additional half ounce still 
leayes a deficiency of no less than 120 pellets, 
and were not this met by some counter jilan to 
keep the shot from spreading, the chance of 
hitting at a long range would be Tory so^all 
indeed. The diminished charge of powder is 
the counterplan, and the momentum of the 
heaTier shot makes up the necessary power to 
kill. The tendency of the gtih to scatter with 
a heaTy charge of powder is on the Qthei' hand 
compens&ted by No. 6 haTing so large a num- 



ber of pellets. Let it be noticed, howeTer, 
that one pellet of No. 8 will be as destructiTe 
as two of No. 6— yet the latter is the prefera- 
ble size for all common shooting, being effect- 
iTe from snipe to hares. To illustrate this still 
further, suppose the size of the shot increased, 
and the number of pellets consequently dimin- 
ished, until you reach the unit — a ball the 
diameter of the barrel ; then one-fourth of a 
drachm of powder wlU be found, io send it 
further than three drachms will send the same 
weight of No. 6. I write of charges suitable 
for fowling pieees of aTerage size and weight." 



Xarxiinae Ko. S.—nn t» Destray the lUnitor. 

A few days proTioas to the OTacuation of 
Norfolk bv the Rebels, <<Merrimao No. Two" 
was towed from the NaTy-yard in that city up 
James BiTer to Richmond, where a large num- 
ber of mechanics haTo since been engaged in 
plating her with iron and preparing her for 
serTioe. Her armor is in plates instead of 
bars, her sides qf wood, and six feet thick ; 
and she will haye all the improTemenfH sug- 
gested by the career of the Merrimac. In the 
haste of oTacuation her boilers were left be- 
hind on the dock at Norfolk ; but she has since 
been supl^ed with others at Richmond, which 
circumstance has occasioned a delay in her 
coming out. She has receiTed the engines of 
the Arctic, commanded by Captain Hartstein in 
his Northern explorations. 

These engines were taken out of the yessel 
at Norfolk soon after her return from her mem- 
orable Toy age. The name of the new steamer 
or ram has been changed to the Richmond, and 
is about two-thirds the size of the Merrimac 
(or Virginia), will draw about ten feet, and is 
represented as beitig altogether more formida- 
ble than the slayer of the Cumberland and 
Congress. Deserters, escaped prisoners, and 
others represent that she is nearly ready td 
make her appearance in the Jaines RiTor, and 
a slaughter of any number of our gunboats is 
confidently counted on. It is said that the 
obstructions at Fort Barling haye been so con- 
triTod as to let her drop through, as did the 
Teazer the other day. 

These are substantially the particulars as 
they haye been obtained from yarious sourees, 
and are belieyed to be mainly correct They 
haye for some time been in the possession of 
the Goyernmetit, as were the main fttcfs con- 
cerning the Merrimac, long before she made 
her appearance in the Koads. Whether, as ixt 
her case, no heed will be paid to them, I am 
unable to say. That some sort of iron-clad 
steamer or ram is constructing at Richmond, 
there can be hardly a doubt. Prisoners taken 
at different times, and without any knowledge 
of each other's story, conenr in the genera! 
statement. But ' there is Information m^ch 
more direct and trustworthy ; and thCKkgh in 
some respects the information gathered through 
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On board the rebel gunboat Tcazcr, oapturad 

ft fsw dk;a since, ware complcU end elaborale 
drtwlng* of the Monitor, tud » contririnM to 
ba UMd 1q capluriog her, Ibe main features of 
which are two eleamers conneoted by a chain 
go oa eaob side of the iMoaiior, 
wbioii would be drawn along by Ibe two iteam- 
I that aitached lo her. There were aUo 
nnte specifications aa a part of the plan of 
capture, nnd detail! of men m boarder*, while 
others were to ba proTided with iron plates to 
t ofMnrngi in the MoniMr's decks ; 
th compounds 10 pour down her pipe 
and flue; others with wedges to prerent lh« 
ing of her turret, and others still to play 
different parts. 

On the Teaser were found also drawings of 
submarine batteries and infemal machiDee and 
their different locations. It iseoujectured that 
the submarine cable found on board of her re- 
lated to this branch of (he rebel serTice. In 
whleh it 1* supposed ehe was engaged when 
she was oaptured. — Cor. If. 1'. Tribune. 



fh* leiitb OanllBa GoBtnbaadi, 

The vexed question of "the contrabands" 
baa possibly eulered a new phase by the ap- 
poiniment of Brig. Gen. Sailon to the position 
of superintendent of all the plantation) and 
the intiabitaQls thereof within our army lines. 
I in effect takes the direct control of the 
negro population out of Gen. Hunter's hands; 
lOugh as Oen. Saxton remains subject to 
I. Hunter's orders, do Tery serious ctiangs 
of policy in regard to this clftat can be adopt- 
ed wiihuul receiTJng General Hunter's sano- 
I. Thus far Gen. 3aiton bas gifen no 
ioation of any intention lo break up the 
regiment known an the lit South Carolina 
Volunteers, composed of slaves whose masters 
have run away f^om them. This experiment, 
indeed, i* one which deserves to be proeecuied 
to the end. 

Apart from (be mllilary employment of the 
negroes, the sueoeas of their organiiation as 
free labocere in the quartermaster's depart- 
ment of the army, and, under the iaatruotioas 
of Secretary Chase, on the plaatationi, is one 
of those astounding new developments which 
inlradict by a few months of practice the 
Meived and almost universally accepted opin- 
ion of many years. Far from reusing lo earn 
honest wages by (he sweat of their brow, far 
from idling in (he sun and devoting themselves 
t« petty theft as a means of Itvelibood, aa 
prophesied by the enemies of (heir race and 
those inlerested in upholding (he " institution," 
(he oonourreni testimonj of all who havs had 
the supervision of the colored men in this 
department proclaims an opposite result. Em- 



masler's department at $6,00 a month and 
rations, their services have been so valuable 
and so eagerly songht is all their brviefaea of 
business, that it has been found nrnrnssrj in 
both the commisaary and quartermaster's de- 
partments to advance (heir pay to S12,00a 
month in order lo retain them. 

Few, who, eight months sines, saw the 
crouching, slouching, abject, only half huinan 
flgurea which slavery had made of this race of 
helots, would recognise to-daj aa (he same 
men the well<o1ad, elastic, intelligent and re- 
speoifnl oolored laborers who crowd the busy 
piers of Hilton Head and Beanfon. handling 
package* and barrels vrilh the brisk dexterity 
of Northern stevedores and lightermen, driving 
wagons to tbe depot- storehouses, or heartily 
rowing boats with the precision of men-of-war's 
men. Tbcy have learned to lallr, also, and I 
hear from their school -teachers, and my per- 
sonal observation bears out the assertion, that 
moat of liiem will be able to read, and a large 
por(ion be able to write, before the expiration 
of man J months. 

Thus far. in its civil and military aapeela, 
the management of (he negroes in ibis depart- 
ment presents phases deaerving the most teri- 
ous attsntion of the philanthropist and the 
itateaman, and an earnest hope must be felt 
by all interested in the sappreseion of this re- 
bellion and (he wellfare of (he human race, 
that the prosecution (o its logical result of this 
sudden attempt (o elevate a whole people may 
not be interrupted. 



How an Amy Xores. 

There are a greal many things besides men 
and guns essential to an army ; and the eom- 
maniler, about to lead aa army into a hostile 
couoiry, first sees ibnl the eommiaaarial is well 
provided with provisiona, (hat there are ample 
means of Iransporlation, and that Ihere k a 
reeerve of ammunition and clothing, and a 
good supply of hospital stores and medioines. 
All the preliminary arrangements lor the march 
having been carefully made, the "order of 
march" is communicated to (he several com- 
manding officers of divisions, brigades and 
regiments, but not published in orders. The 
troops are distributed according to the charac- 
ter of tbe country. 

In a very open country a large portion of 
oavalry would be at tbe bead of the column; 
but generally it is distributed throughout the 
line. Tbe artillery should be in the rear of 
the first foot regiment. Aa advance or rear 
guard of mounted troops — one or two compa- 
nies — should be detailed each day, and the 
regiment that has the right of the line one day 
should be next day io tbe rear. In a woody 
or mountainous country, de(aehment8 of flank- 
ers and skirmishers are thrown out lo lbs right 
and left of (he colamn, at a ilisianoe of ene or 
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and prvreAt any ■ufk disaatrouB and grataitoM 
experience as those painfully and recently fa- 
miliar to us in connection with the ambuscade 
on the road to Vienna. 

The column havins been formed at half or 
quarter distance, and the- baggage train assem- 
bled in the rear, protected by a guard selected 
Arom each regiment for its own baggage, the 
column is put in motion, and the march com- 
mences with the same regularity as would be 
obserTod by a regiment moving in or out of a 
garrison town, the band playing, the light in- 
fantry with arms sloped and those of the rifle- 
men slnng over the shoulder, the officers with 
swords drawn, exact wheeling distance pre- 
serred, and perfect silence observed. 

After having proceeded a short distance in 
this manner, the word of command, ** route 
step," is given by the general at the head of 
the leading battalion, and passed quickly on 
to the rear. The captains, instead of contin- 
uing at the head of their companies, draw 
back to the rear of them, that they may see 
any men of their respective companies who at- 
tempt to quit the ranks without leave. The 
soldiers then march and carry their arms in 
any manner convenient to them, conversation 
and smoking being ordinarily allowed. 



. 



Cannonade. 

In a general sense a cannonade is the act of 
firing artillery during a battle or a siege. — 
Technically, a cannonade means an engage 
ment between two armies in which the artillery 
alone is active, while other arms are either 
passive or do not, at best, overstep the bounds 
of mere demonstration. The most celebrated 
instance of this kind is the cannonade of Valmy, 
between the Prussians and the French, in 1792. 
The French general, Kellermann, awaited the 
attack of the Prussian^ on a range of hights, 
his artillery placed in front of his troops. The 
Prussians drew up on the opposite range of 
hills, brought forward their artillery and the 
cannonade began. The Prussian infantry 
formed several timee for the attack, advancing 
a little, but, on the French remaining firm, 
withdrew before coming within musket range. 
In this way the day passed, but the next day 
the Prussian army began their general retreat. 
In most general engagements such cannonades 
occur. In the Sikh war, for instance, as we 
wore recently informed by a British officer at 
present in this city, who had been through the 
India campaign in 1842-8, the course of the 
British army was to pour a few volleys of ar* 
tiUery into the enemy, then charge, and wind 
up with cold steel. But, generaUy speaking, 
cannonading serves to fill up the intervals be- 
tween a repulsed attack and another attempt 
to dislodge the enemy; and they form the 
finale of most drawn battles. A cannonade, 
however, Is most frequently used for purposes 
cf demonstration, rather for moral support on 



the side us|ng>it iha^ for pbysioal dcstruetion 
against' the evemy. ' A canhonade, unleto In 
very exceptional cases, causes greatly dispro- 
portionate reaulls compared to the amauat of 
ammunition used. In the battles about to be 
fought in this country, especially between i^e 
armies on each side of the Potomac, artilleiy 
will play a more important part than In any 
wars recorded in history. — Smntific Anurioan. 



MoxsTin Onxs to bb Madk. — The Fort Pitt 
Works in Pittsburg, have received a Govern- 
ment order for the construction of a new class 
of navy guns, intended for the iron plated vee- 
sels now in course of erection at New Tork and 
elsewhere. They are to be 15 inch Bahlgrens, 
designed to suit the turrets of such vessels as 
the Monitor, of which there are several now 
building. The length of tbe new guns is 18 
feet 5 inches ; depth of bore 130 inches ; di- 
ameter of bore 16 inches; greatest diameter 
48 inches, diameter at the muzzle in the rough 
88 inche.<). These guns will be the largest 
navy cannon in the world, and the Monitors 
armed with them will be able to hurl shot 
weighing 425 pounds which is nearly three 
times the weight of the round shot fired from 
the largest Armstrong gun yet made for the 
British navy. Hitherto 11-inch guns have 
been the largest used in the American Navy. 
The new 14-inch guns have lately been cast at 
the Fort Pitt Works each of which when finish- 
ed, will weigh over 25 tons. 

The Government is about to have more 
monster guns made, for which proposals have 
been issued by Secretaries Stanton and Welles. 
They are to be 15-inch smooth bore cannon 
and 12-inch rifled guns — ^the former to throw 
a shot not less than 450 pounds weight, and 
the latter not less than 500 pounds. The first 
gun of each kind is expected to stand a proof 
of one thousand rounds, with a charge of pow- 
der one-fourth the weight of the shot for the 
15-inch, and one-fifth for the 12-inch. The 
h'^aviest of these cannon will be about 50,000 
pounds, and 16 feet long. They are intended 
for ships and fortifications. 



WniOHT OF Solid Shot. — The specific grav- 
ity of ordinary cast iron is about 7} or that 
much heavier than water. A cubic foot of 
water weighs 62} lbs. ; a cubic foot of iron, 
452 lbs., nearly. Cannon balls increase eight 
times in weight for every diameter ; that i^ a 
6-inch ball weighs eight times as mnch as a 
8-inch ball. The following table will be use- 
ftil, giving the weight of dilFerent sixes of solid 
shot in pounds and tenths : 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 



DOINOS OP AGRICULTURAL SOCrETISS. 



Wisooiudn State iigrioiiltaral Soci- 

e^4 — ^ExioiTTiyi MiiTUio, Mapuoit, July 
29, 1862.-^Piinaaiit to ft call of the President, 
for a Special Meeting of the ExeeutiTe Com- 
mittee, the following members of the Commit- 
tee were present : 

B. R. Hinkley, Darid Williams, David At- 
wood, S. 6. Daggett and Bejamin Ferguson. 

B. B. Hinkley, President in the chair. £. 
B. Quiner as Secretary pro tempore. 

The President of the Society stated that the 
object of the meeting was to determine wheth- 
er the Society should this year hold a Fair, he 
also gare an account of the action of himself 
and the Treasurer, in the disposal of the Fair 
Qrounds at Madison to the State Government 
for military purposes. 

On motion of Mr. Williams, the doings of 
the President and Treasurer, in disposing of 
the interest of the Society in the Fair Grounds 
at Madison, to the State, were unanimously 
approved. 

The question being, shall the Society hold a 
State Fair this fall. After a free discussion 
of the propriety of holding a fair, in which 
the present condition of the country, growing 
out of the war, was freely commented on : 

On motion of Mr. Williame, it was unani- 
mously 

Raolveij That the Society doee not hold a Fair thii 
lUl. 

On motion of Mr. Daggett, it was 

Renlved, That the salary of the Secretary of the So- 
ciety, from and after the flrft day of January, 186S, is 
fixed at $1,000 per year. 

The President laid before the meeting the 
proposition of Geo. B. Chittenden, Esq., do- 
nating a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine 
t6T the specimen of sewing done upon that 
kind of a machine, and regret much that the 
determination to hold no fair will prevent the 
Society from accepting the offer. The com- 
mittee trnst that the offer will be held open 
for any future exhibition of the Society. 

On motion of Mr. Williams, no further busi- 



ness being before the committee, a^joomed 

iitu die. 

B. R. HIKKLEY, President. 

£. B. QuiNBB, jSiw'y fro tern. 

Tb* Iowa State Fair.— Our neighbors 
across the river instead of being frightened at 
the squally times, and instead of abandoning 
the «noooragement of the agrioultoral interests 
have been steadily progressing, and have this 
year offered and tpiU pay a list of premiums 
amounting to $6,000 — ^nearly double the amount 
of any previous year. We congratulate the 
officers of the Iowa State Society on their pluck, 
and we have no doubt in the world they will 
win. 

For the first time their Fair will be held in 
the Northern part of the State. Dubuque is 
the place, and the 30th of September the time. 
It is unfortunate that the Illinois Society se- 
lected the same week, as doubtless many would 
like to have attended both. But Iowa was in 
the field first, and is not to blame — ^long after 
she had fixed her time and place — Illinois took 
the same week. 

Dubuque is the largest city in the State, and 
is aU alive to the importance of the occasion. 
We learn her liberal and spirited citizens are 
fitting up the grounds in a manner never equal- 
ed in that State or this. On the grounds of 
accessibility, Wisconsin is as much favored as 
Iowa. 

The feeling in the Board last winter was 
most cordial towards us, and the appointment 
of oommittees on all classes of stock was de- 
ferred till the time of the Fair, in order that 
Wisconsin and Illinois might be fully repre- 
sented on them. 

Our people may depend upon the utmost 
cordiality and fairness in the management of 
the exhibition. The high character of the ex- 
ecutive officers of the society is sufficient to 
guarantee this. 

The President, Chief Justice Wright, is ex- 
ceedingly popular in that position, as the fact 
that this is his third successive term demon- 
strates. 

The Vice-President, Dr. Geo. Sprague, was 
for several years Secretary of the Agricultnral 




Bowd of Ohks mad more netntl j Iim boon 
eondneting tlie Ohio Stook Farm in Butler Co., 
lowft. Manj of our readers know him by 
repuiaiion. 

The aearaiary, J. H. Wallace, of MuMatiae, 
has been re-eleoted to that position seyen sue* 
eessire years, which is sulBcient evidence that 
he understande how to make a Fair successful. 

The Treasurer, our editorial fkiend Mark 
Miller of the Bomesttad, is known to most of 
our readers, and there is no danger but Mark 
will have the money all right. All being gen- 
tlemen of great*intelligence and experience in 
this kind of thing, and extending so hearty 
an inyitation to our State--we ought to accept 
it — make the acquaintance of our Iowa friends, 
and in a laudable emulation, compare our pro- 
ducts with theirs, and beat them if we can. 

But a cordial inyitation, and the undoubted 
guarantee of fairness, are not the only induce- 
ments offered. The premium list is on the 
most liberal scale, especially in the stock de- 
partments. Among the awards of unusual 
amount, the following may be enumerated : 

No. 8. BMt Sou of uy itg« or brood — 4100 00 

Boat Oow " « « 50 00 

No. 12. Boat Stallion of ao j ago or brood, showlog 

thobortfbnr colt« 100 00 

Boot Maro abowing tbo boat colt or oolta... 60 00 

No. 14. Boat VamUy Carrtago Toam : 60 DO 

No. U. Boat Buggy Toam for Ihat driTlng, 60 00 

Boat Boggj Team without rogard to color 60 DO 

Boat Single Oolding or Maro 90 00 

No. 16. Boat and Faatoat Trotting Stallion 100 00 

Na 06. Boat Horaomanahip— Tournament.... 100 00 

This last item is a new, and we think an ex- 
oeedingly important feature. These war times, 
it is altogether important that our young men 
should learn to ride. The character of this 
contest is fdUy explained in the tests and rules 
adopted. 

Let u$ all g6 and exchange greetings, and 
enter the lists for the premiums so liberally 
ofTered to us. We haye a few premium lists 
for distribution. * 



ItfUfS of Velfl^ts •£ Orala te the losheL 

Wheat or Cloyer flood,.— .«....m ...« SO pouda. 

Byo or Indian Cora,.... .^...... 66 " 

Oata,............^. ...^.......................... — .. 82 

BanoXt******** *•***•■••****••••••*•*•*•* *******^************* ^^ 

Beckwhoat, ....—.............................« 42 

Dried Applea or Peachea,. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



AllooBamnnicatioDa, of whatoTor kind, Intonded ' 
ibr the Bnnon Aotdd 5c addreued to him 
Jt9*^»ui9dif ; all rtmUtanui tf MoiMy mnd aU' 
1^ tmiaiia lottara, to tlu PaMtthtTM. Iho 
JM^a»e Bopanto and diatlnct, and attontlon to tbla-^ML 
4^n^eat win aafo the Bdltor a great deal of tinw^t 
troablo, lAUo at tbo aamo time, tt vU dl--^ML 
kaliabiUtytoi 



So F*lr thUm Tear*— Vrom the procoodlags of the 
Bseentivo OoBiinlttoo in aaothor eolomn. It will bo aeon 
tlmt tho flteto Agricoltunal flodoty wUI not thia year 
boldaVMr. 

Tbo abaorbing queation of tbo war praoccnpjiBg the 
public mind to the oxdnalon of OTorything elao, baa do- 
tormined tbo minda of tbo Committoo to diaponae with 
tbo nanal fair of the Society. 

Tbe Proaident and Treaaorer bare made afbvorablo 
dispoeition to tbe State of tbeir intoreata In the Fair 
Gronnda at Madiaon, and baTo placed the Soaioty In a 1^ 
Torable condition Ibr reanmlng tbe naual exhibitiona of 
tbe Society, at tbo next Annual Pair aeaaon. 



Tl&e InienaaUonia SjUabiUon Agalit— 
Tlfce Great Cattle Slfcow of tl&e Kojral Affrl- 
ewltnral Soeietjr ot Sngflamdy Ae«— Londoit, 
June 18, 1802.— TlM World'a Ezliibition of Industry goea 
on aplondidly, growing more aad maro grand in ita pn>- 
portiona and iaportaaoo aa we aoo mon of it. Msgalfl- 
aoBt aad bowildorlog aa wo saw it on the day of the 
oyoning, a mooth of haid labor in atpdyiag ita •aroial 
departmaala has ao inerosaed ita msgnitado and aplondor 
that now it aoam almoat impoaaibla to giro any aort of a 
daaoription of it in tha Ibw briaf latton wo And Umo to 
jrrito during thaae woaka ot laspaetloa. 

The number who daily attend laagaa botweon fbrty 
and aoTonty thooaaad. Aad thM« saama no and to the 
coming. AU Ivropo, Aaia, AfHca and a good part of tbe 
Now World aoam to bo hero. As oaa tafcoa hia ataad, frr 
a Ikw munonta, in tho gaUory at the weatan extramity 
of the gnuid nave aad lata tho eye wander oror tho vast 
' aad inleaeribably brilliant dioplay in tho IMtiah, Iranoh, 
ZoUrerein, Austrlain, Pmaaian, Belgian, flwiaa, Enaalaa, 
flwediah, Danish, Egyptian, Oriental aad floa lahttd 
Coorta, aad then glancaa into the vaat "annexe,'* where 
waadeitraa maobinea of erery conoeiTablo kind, with tholr 
bus and whir, and clank and thundoring roar nIflgUag 
in one grand harmony of oonlbalon with the thoosanda 
of babbling toognea which repraaont all the natiooa aad 
langaagea of the earth, ho muat be a atmnga untbiakiag 
man If ha be not flUed with unutterable omotions aad 
led bato a moat iateraating tiala of raflootion upon the 
pvQgraoa of tho past and the probaUa Inflaeooo of tbato 
groat gathoflBgi of the natloBa apon tho malarial, aaeial 
aad poUtieal advaaoamont ^ the laoe. 

Onoof thonoatinatruotlToleoaoBa to bo laaraadeim- 
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■Ml in the chameteiiftiM of the dlff«r«iit ii*lfoaa m 
iiliutimted bj their induttrial products. Of thlfl whtn 
we hare more time. 

THX AltXUCAir BRAKCB. 

Meagre m ie the ehow of AuMricaa prodndiy It It a 
ilfBUfeaiit Ikct that in etreral dflpartmaota of tho Sshi- 
Utfam we are certainly entitled to the palm. The a«wda 
, haTa not yet be«i deelared, bat It k certainly eirMent 
that the Vntted Sutee may JaiHy claim the honor of the 
beet a^enltnral Implemente, the beet reapere and moar- 
en, the moet eQiptlelng and Talnable new inrention for 
weaTing, the beet piano and the flneet etatne. . 

Wa hare not quite complated onr lebw of laipectlon, 
but hope to in a Ibw daye. When thie ie done we ahall 
be prepared to bofin the work of intelligent deeoription 
and profitable comment. 

TBI AinrQAL CATTU SHOW OF THX BOTAL AGBICULTUEAL 80- 

aXTT OP XXGLAITD 

Waa opened in Battenea Park on Tueeday. We got aw^y 
flrom our work long enough yesterday to take a running 
look at the magnificent array of stock and the splendid 
show of implements and Ihrm machinery. England has 
neyer seen anything like it, and we are confident that 
the like has neyer been seen in the history of the world. 
To-day there is to be a grand trial of steam plows, and as 
we haTe arranged to be present, this briel and hurried 
letter must close. 

LoxBOV, July 12, 1M2.— Yesterday was the second great 
4*y of the BzhlbltioB, being devoted to the delirary of 
the awards of preninms. It was a State Geremooial, and 
representatiTes diplomatique of all the oonatries making 
azhlbitlon ware present in eoort dress to add to the splen- 
dor of tha grand pageant There was no great ohoir of 
S;000 ▼oloea,as at the opening, but this deficiency was 
mada np, in psdrt by the presence of a large number of 
Tery distinguished hands from Tarions parts of Inland, 
Vranea and Q^rmtaj^iho Smparor Napoleoa sending 
two of his finest bands at his own axpense. 

The awards were delivered fint by the Chairmen of the 
Julias to <* His Royal Highness," the Duke of Cambridge, 
who, in turn as the procession moTed through the Palaoe, 
delirered them to the diplomatic representatiTes of the 
difllirent natioas. These representatiTes were stationed 
at certain trophies or emblematically decorated courts 
along the coarse of the nave through which the proces. 
■ion passed— Mr. Adams, the American Minister, reoelT- 
Ing the awards made fin* articles exhibited by the dtiaens 
of the United States. 

These trophies were, some of them, vary beaatlAil and 
Interesting, being made up of articles lllnstratiTe of the 
reeonrees and industry of their respectiTaooontries. The 
U. S. trophy embraced a beavtlflil copy, in stucco, of the 
Greek SlaTe; a fine statue of "America," leaning upon 
her shield, sad holding the Amerlcsa Flig in bar right 
head, with sandty prtse implements of hwsbaadiy at her 
feet ; the prise piano ; Cropsy's magnificent prtae pictares 
of a scene on the Hudson ; together with serenl sewing 



maohiaea, a priae water alavator, aad n prise 
engine— the whola being snimouated bgr a heaatUbl dis- 
play of the Stars and ^tripes. Of the others we haTe ao 
time to giTe a description. The day was (for a grdht 
wonder) clear and radiant, making the grand array la Iha 
bMkutilVil gardens and palace otob more Imposbag thaa It 
would otherwise have been. 

Time will not permit, before the closing of the foreign 
mall, any extended comments upon the awards in general, 
but the following list of those made to the United Statee 
will show that the enterprise of liiose of onr American 
oitiaens who, in spite of all the hlndnincas in their wi^, 
have made exhibition, has not baen in vala : 

LIST or AWARDS TO UNITXD STATES. 

MEDALS AWAnnXD fO 

Hoshelmer, J., for collection illustrating the newly ex- 
plored mineral wealth of Navada. 

Qlencoe Starch Co., for samples of excellent starch. 

Hotchkiss, H. O., for winter green oiL 

Kingsford, for sIlTer gloes starch. 

Peaae, S. V., for petroleam, benxolna. tc 

Philadelphia College of Pharm., for fine collection of veg- 
etable drugs, NatiTe American. 

Pease, S. P., for collection American oils. 

Tilghmann, for fotty acids, obtained from aqueous sapon- 
iflcation. 

Wllkf OB A Co., for fine collection of bristles. 

Blaachard A Brown, for wooden wheel spokes of most 
excellent quality. 

Brewster A Co^ for a phaeton. 

Howe Machine Co., for collection dt sewing machines. 

Smith, A~for loom for weaTing tufted carpets. 

Richard, W. D., for improved boot and shoe machinery. 

Andrews, W. D., centnftigal pump and engines. 

BUke, for stono-breaklng machine. 

Ericsson, Oapt. John, for the originality of his hot air 
engine. 

Qlbson, 8. 0.. for Improved carriage coupling. 

Ooax, i. C., mr belt shifter. 

Conway, E., for cork cutting machine. 

Ooddard, C. S., for burring picker. 

Hanshaw, for pumpe. 

Kershaw A Colvin, for novel and useftil cow milking mar 
chine. 

Lee A Lamed, fire engine. 

Near, C, dynomometer. 

Parker, D. washing machine. 

Pesant, as exhibitor of Ericsson's hot air engine. 

Porter, 0. T^ inventor of govemers. 

Ross, J^conical burr stone mills. 

Stoele, Henry, steam pomp. 

Wilcox, hot air engine. 

Worthlngton, R. H^ steam plow. 

Colt, for the principle of his revolving arms. 

Sickels, F. E., steam steering appciratus. 

Ward, W. H.. night signal telegraph. 

Darling A Scnwarts, steel scales and straight edges. 

Steinway A Sons, powerful, clear and brilliant tone of 
piano, with excellent workmanship. 

Bates, Robt., series of ingenious instruments for rdief of 
stammering. 

Mandieater Print Works, fine collection of printed fhbrlcs. 

American Bank Note Co., variety and excellence of sa- 
curlty biUs. 

Saxton, new process for sealing official documents. 

Sweet, S., ingenious process for producing blocks for 
printing. 

BONOBABII HXimOK. 

Meads, T., for collection of native copper and allvar from 

Lake Superior. 
New Jersey Zinc Co., fine Spiegel iron produced frwn 

Pranklinite. 
Stebbins A Go- superior flour* 
Waddel, J., Indian com. 
BIgelow for Goodwin, machines iior sewing boots and 

shoes. 
Singer, J. M., collection sewing machines. 
Wilcox A Qibbs, Improvements in construction of their 

sewing machines. 
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Blakt Brothers, itone-brwikliig machine. 

IilgQ«r, f . O., pnntHiir p n m . 

BMiford 4 MalMry, icnUhbig nacblse tot taking flhre 

flron leayee of ftloet, 
Whipple, P. IL, mftohine with 18 w^vitlblt drUU. 
Oonway. oork-cvtting machine. 
Eanet « Tmman, reaping machine. 
KIrbj A Oebonrne, reaper and mower. 
Levi A. BflMtMej, hay elovator. 

Dexter, eeries of bnsta of QoTemon of States in America. 
Manchester Print Works, worsted, mixed fkbrics and 

hoslerj. 
WUklns, v., excellence of curled horse hair. 

From the abore list It will appear that the United Btales 
have drawn M medals and 81 diplomaa, which, In riew of 
the feet that the whole number of entries was but 96, is 
certainly a moat remarkable succes s t he prisM being in 
proportion to the entries as about 7 to 8. The proportion 
of prises awarded in the whole exhibition is aa 1 to 6. 
America la therefore immensely ahead. 

But it la not alone in the proporttom of prizes that we 
have exc^led. nie character of the ol^ects for which 
awards hare been made is also worthy of notice, as being 
chiefly Important iuTentlons, which must exert a great 
influence on the industrial progress of the age. 

OKAlin BXBninOH or TBI BOTAL HOBncULTUmAI. tOCIXTT. 

The most magnificent show of plants, flowers and 
fknits that we hare ever had the pleasure of seeing, was 
made a day or two since in the Kensington Gardens ad- 
joining the Exhibition building. We haye no time to 
describe the display now, but shall endeaTor to do so In 
time for the next number. 



T^« Oreat KxlUMtlon*— IfOrvnoH, June 8th.— 
Leaping -oTor the interrening ^aoe between the writing 
of our last, or rather suppressing until the next number 
the publication of ftirther trayels, we hail our raaders 
again from the Ibg-bound isle of Old England. 

It will be romemberHl that wa left a month ago because 
the Exhibition was not yet fully ready for profitable and 
satisfoctory inspection. But now it is ready in oTory 
proper sense of the word. Wonderful are the transfor- 
mations which it has undergone^ and to^lay it stands 
forth before the whole clTllised world, a miracle of what 
the ceaseleas industry of the nation is doing. Oh, it is 
glorious beyond any possible description. Tears could be 
spent in its study, but to, us are giren only week* and 
months. The first of a series of papers on the rarions 
departments of the Bxhlbition, and on the seretml nations 
represented, will appear in the next number. 



Tbe Hationsd Aaaoeiation fbr iJ^e Ad- 
▼staeenaent ot Soei*l Soienee-r-This honorable 
Association has been in session since the 6th Inst, Lord 
Brougham, President, in the chair. Eqjoying the honor 
of membershipt we have attended many of the meetings 
and participated In its proceedings. Many questions of 
the greatest importance have been considered by the 
ablest men in the kingdom, and a report, In synopsis, of 
some of the meetings, the sul^ect matter of whleh la ap- 
propriate to this journal, will appear in the next No. 



Tbe Kdltor'a Tour on the Continent.— 

Paris, May, 1862.— Out of the rain and fog, and smoke, 
and eyerlasting Jam In the narrow, crowded, dingy streets 
of oTergrown, hardworking London into the clear sun- 
shine of Paris, with its broad aTenues, beautiful gardens, 
charming fountains, deep shady woods, magntfloent pub- 
Ik wortcs, monuments and statues, all made more bril- 
liant and enchanting by the gay and happy mood of the 
pleasure-taking and pleasure-making population— what 
a change! We can hardly realize it, and find ourseWes 
ukiufi, again and again, ** Is this not, after all, a ikfry 
dream, which will leave me at the waking, still In the 
midst of gloomy London, elbowing our way to the Great 
Exhibition r"* 

To describe Paris in a brief and hurried letter, such as 
this we propose, which must compass the entire route of 
our journey through Franco and into gwitterland, is, of 
course a thing impossible. At some future time we may 
take up the more important places and objects a little in 
detaU. 

Glowii^ deecripUons of Paris had prepared us to anti- 
cipate much of the beauty and magnificence which char- 
acterise it to a degree abore and beyond every other city 
in the world; but like the C^aen of Sheba we found that 
the half had not been told. Years ago it was flunous for 
its numerous broad avenues and boulevards, smoothly 
paved and bordered with shaded walks, fountains and 
flowers, for its magnificent palaoss, its fine old Ohurobes, 
its extensive water works, its pubUo Institutions of every 
grade and. character, its splendid gallarfes of paintings 
by the world's'best masters, and for the profossion of no- 
ble statuary; but within the time during which Napoleon 
III. has been Emperor, m much has been done to adorn 
and beautify the city, that to those persons who saw the 
city even as late as in 1860} Paris Is doubly Paris now. 

Among the most remarkable features is the apparent 
universal happiness of the people. Of course it is impos- 
sible that in a city of almost a million and a half of peo- 
ple there should not be much want and wretchedness ; 
yet after a thorough Inspection of it, In all its parts fh)m 
the palace of the Emperor to the humble dwelling in the 
most forbidding back alley, we are prepared to believe 
that, in this respect, there is no city of like magnitude 
equal to this in the worid. During our stay of several 
days we witnessed no collUion of man with his fellow, 
heard no hard words and were not once asked for alms. 
Always cheerfhl, affkble, approachable and genuinely 
polite, they seem to require nothing but a tittle more 
solidity and a higher religious flUth and life to make them 
the most agreeable people to live among in the world. 

Napoleon seems to understand them perfectly well and 
admirably, as we think, adapts his administration to 
their peculiar traits of charactor— achieving glory for the 
Empire by his feats of arms, adding by means of the 
most prodigal expenditures to the transcendaat beauty 
and attractiveness of the capital, and at the same time 
holding them to their places by the unyielding rei&i of a 
strong despotic government. It Is thus that he Is popu- 
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lar amoDg hla own people in spite of fafa tjrtknnj. If he 
can only flnancier his treasury into a more sound and 
hi^y condition, we can see no reason why he may oot 
continue daring the whole period of his life In the enjoy- 
ment of his imperial throne. 

AOSICITLTiniB. 

But we hare not forgotten in the midst of all the dax- 
sllng splendor of the court and city that the chief ottfect 
of our Visit to France was of a professional, rather than a 
pleasuie seeking character — to study the industry of the 
country. 

Thus fltr the agriculture of the Kmpire had been a 
surprise to us — much better than we had been led to ex- 
pect. Prom Harre de Grace to Paris the country looks 
like one continuous garden. More beautiful fields of 
wheat, rye, oats, sanfoin, lucerne and potatoes we hare 
ueTer seen. There are beautlfhl hedges along the railway 
and around the dwellings, but otherwise no enclosures 
for miles — the dirfslon lines between fkmui being Indi- 
cated by stone posts here and there. 

THK AQRONOSUC XMSXRUTX ▲! OEIQITOir. 

This institution, the leading one of its kind In France, 
is located some 40 mile* firom Paris; the way toft lying 
through Tersailles. We devoted two days to iu inspec- 
tion with results of mingled pleasure and disappointment 
—pleasure in seeing that the instituti^ is really doing 
an important work for the agriculture of the country; of 
disappointment that the buiMlngt and the appointments 
flf the school and turn, were not kept In a better condi- 
tion, 1. e., in a eondition calculated to make a better Im- 
preasion upon the stranger and toaflSorda better example 
to the pupils who are themselTea to become either in- 
•tructers in turn or **model'' ihrmen in Tarioua parts of 
the world. The school is supported by the €k>vemment 
and partly by the foes paid hy the student^. It is repre- 
sented as being in a flourishing condition and has the 
confidence of the public. At another time— when we 
shall have done teeiiy/ and are prepared to write — w« shall 
glTe a fhll account of its plan and working. 

rouTAJraioiJuu. 

We have at last torn onrselyes away from the enchant- 
ments of Paris, but find ourselves in the midst of others 
of like character. 

Foutalnebleau— by which we mean the old palace and 
gardens and forest were the Kings and Empennra of 
France since the days of Louis Til. hare delighted 
themaelTes with the beautifhl scenery of the place, the 
splendid works of art, and the exciting sports of the 
wood— is a peep at paradise! No wonder we lingered by 
its beautifhl lakes and streams and wandered by moon- 
light in its mi^eetic, glorious wood until the mute statues 
and half-hushed birds were our only companions and the 
Iron gates were cloeedt The gardens and fountains too 
are most lorely— partly a la Tersailles, partly unique. 

The Palace oocui^es ten or twelve acres of ground, and 
though not so grand tn Its external as the Louvre and the 
TttDlerlet is nevertheless magnificent, and is gorgeously 
decorated wKhln. It was a Ikvorlte with Napoleon the 



Qreat and Jqaephine, and tha apartmeata aisa p^iatisd e«t 
which they were wast t6 oeeupy fir private uae. 

LTon. 

We came to this place down flte beaiittAd fiapne, (^pnh 
nounced Stme,) stopping at IHjmx and Chaloas aur Saoma. 
Crops of grtin and grass looking well, though th« culti- 
vation is hardly as good aa in Northweatera nwMe. The 
vine ahowa itself on the way, dothing many fields and all 
tho flkvonaWe hlU aides. It is looUng splendidly and 
gives good ppopniae of a great crop. The giaaa cxop is 
about half cut, (May U,) and the wheat u pcrcepUbly 
hsiginaing to change Ita ahade <rf deep green to a brighter 
hue. Beeaery on the Saone much of It very beautiful; 
rlvaUiag, it la aaid, that oa the Rhine, which we have yet 
toaee. 

Lyons la the great «Uk city of Snrope; anmbsniag 
aone 700 largfi eatahliahmeata where It Is maaufcctnred. 
It waa these m«nulkctoriea that brought us all theae 316 
milea from Parte, and we feel that we hav« been well re- 
paid for the Journey. The city Itaelf is well worth a 
visit, being one of the handaomeet, aa well aa one of the 
most populous In France. It is located at the Juactioa 
of the Saone with the Rhone, lying between and on both 
sides of these charming rivers. The Rhone is crossed by 
eight fine stone and auspension bridgea, the Saone by nine. 
Peculation, including the suburbs, about 275,000. On the 
north side lies a mountain, trom the top of which, in a 
clear day, the summit of Mont Blanc, though distant an 
hundred miles, is said to be distinctly visible. 

Tho process of silk nuinufiieture le moat iatereating, 
and we regret that we have neither the time now, aor the 
necessary diagrams, to give our readers some inaight into 
It. We aaw ailks of every pattern and color in the thou- 
sands of looms— <dl worked by hand and foot— and only 
wished we could present each of our lady Mends, the 
world over, with a robe of some of them, which seemed 
to us meet beautifhl. 

GiHXVA, Switzerland^— A delightftil ride along the 
banks of the wild blue Rhone has brought us to this gem 
of a Swiss town ao famous for its beautiful natural scenery, 
for the great men, such aa Voltaire, Calvin and othera 
who made it their home, and for the extensive manufiio' 
tosy of the beat watchea and clocks known in the world. 
With Lake Lemaa (Qenava) nn the North, the monataiaa 
of Savoy Qnie a part of Sardinia) and tho picturesque 
valley of the Rhone on the South, the Jura mountains on 
the Weet and the majestic Alps, crowned by Mont Blanc, 
on the Sast, there is no city in Europe of superior natural 
interest and attractiveness. After a stay of two dajrs, 
climbing the Jura, riding on the lake watching the 
dashing heaven-blue waters of the river which divides 
the city and Ihmlshes water power for its mills and man- 
ufoctorlea, and last of all looking Into the mysteries of 
watch-making, we are every hour more loth to leave. Bat 
Moat Blanc is beyond, standing Bu\|estlc behind the veil 
of clouds which unhappily obscure his fiice, and provoke 
us to the task of clllnbiag the mountains which lie be- 
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twMn. Th« dccMoB k Bifti», fhtrtibre, «nd our B«xt 
l«tt«r AmII be written in the midrt of hie glittering peake 
nnd eternal iee. 

♦ — 

TlM B4it»r>t Apol«fjr.— It will be undtontood 
by all oar readen, we trnst, that no man ie ^onpetent to 
do two thingi at one and the ea^e time. It ia on this 
aooonnt that onr pen has done hot rtrj Utile tar the 
Faxub since we left Ajnerica. The time of onr stay 
most necessarily be recy short, and It seem better for 
us and them that that time shonld be spent in gathering 
np stores of information which may be conmni^cated to 
the public after onr retnm. Will not all the Ihrmen say 
*'amen"? 



— ♦ 



Tl&e Sditor's R«iitrm«~Oar friends may confi- 
dently expect to see us at the old poet of duty and labor 
early in Angnst, and eren earlier, shonld adrices from 
the Board of Agrlcnltore require an earlier return. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



BtYaipr berry Pr«flta.—FMK!fD Campbell :—4iDoe 
I saw you, I have been too busy until now to make out 
the statement of my strawberry crop the present season. 
3elow T gire you the figures, which show that it not only 
p^ys to raise strawberries as a table delicacy, bat for 
profit. 

My patch consisted of about ninety rods ; oif of which 
we hare picked 38 bushels : 

nSCBIPTS. 

81 bushels sold for $113 43 

Strawberry plants 48 00 

6 bushels cnrrants off same ground 8 00 

Totol $100 43 

XXPBH0KS. 

Cost of picking, 1 cent per quart $0 03 

Express and commistioB.... 12 78 

TotaL ....... .....: $22 70 

LeaTing a net profit of $146 78. T. 8. Csltox. 

Palmhu, July, 1802. 

[Handsomely done fi>r half an acre of ground.— JSd.] 

•<Pe«t aakong Potato«««''— En. FASmEii:— It is 
with pleasure I read your publication, and I belieTel 
wiU nerer do without it again, it Is raluable Ibr most 
sTery class of pec^le to read, fl>r the reason that it hits 
upon almost eTcrything; and I would adrise ererybody 
hereafter to take the Faemeb ; but I noticed one rather 
absurd idea, to my notion. In your June number headed, 
** Peas among Potatoes." It is true, I admit, most per^ 
SOBS are Tery ibnd of green peas; yet where Is there a 
fturmer around but can spare a piece of ground big enough 
for a pea patch, and there is no need of it being said, 
** we are out of green peas!*' for most any fiirmer has 
land enough to plant the second crop, as is auggested, to 
drop the seed pea In the potato hiUs. What appears so 
absurd to me is this, that a pea planted with potatoes 
don't want the same tending. A pea should be plant> 



ed as sarly as possible In the spriagi aBd Isn^ neesa- 
sary to plaat potatoes quite ae early; tiierslbrs ttie pea 
will eome up sooner otob planted with the potato than 
the potato, and they are required to be hoed as eariy as 
posrible after they are thoroughly np, and then they 
nerer dioald be hoed after they blow, and they being 
much the idlest of the two. It hinders the blows of the 
potatoes fh>m blowing on one another; consequently 
whether they would be part peas and part potatoes re- 
mains to be tried ; but there can't be much potatoes, for 
the peas take all the btoesomi, and ftlso will entangle the 
potato Tines so tbej can't be worked. 

The piece I noticed in your number was quoted from 
the y. JB, Ihrmer. Oionoa. 

MMfWS. Wis., liflB. 

i » 

Ii«leeat«r B1ftee]i«— J. W. Hon, Esq., Dtar Sir :— I 

wish to Inquire if yon can infbrm me where In this State 

or Illinois, I can buy Leicester Sheep, or part bloods, and 

at what price. We hare but about twenty sheep in this 

county, and I wish to procure one hundred or more this 

autumn. We hare good graaing lands here fbr sheep, 

and this branch of industry, or rather stock growing, 

would materially add to the wealth of our county. 

H. A. TiMPLi. 
CaiTTXAUA, Wood Co., Wis., June 2, '02. 

Itangfatrotli Hiwe*— Okivts :— Will you please in- 
form a subscriber to the Pakmzx, how I can get the 
Langstroth Hire and his Book on Bees, and what each 

woold cost. J08XPH Cmcxnr. 

CALAjmra, Wis., July 7th, 1802. 

[At this time when bees are doing well, and the public 
mind is largely interested In their culture, we are sur- 
prised that parties interested In the improred styles of 
hlTSS do not adTortise their business throuc^ the f abmxb, 
for the public good. It will psy. — Ez>.] 

"Will Blood Sl&eep Pay.— 1|b.E]>itoi :-->In look- 
ing oTor the back numbers of the f abmbb, I peroeiTe 
there Is quite a disposition among your subscribers to 
communicate through the columns of your journal, any 
seeming success which may hare been attained by them 
in their diflbrent occupations. And as we in the Tlelnity 
of Whitewater hate been, and are doing, something i* 
the improrement of dieep, I deem it but proper that I 
should call your attention to a fow fiMts that have fallen 
under my own obsorTatlon, and again make the enquiry 
which has before been made through your columns^ 
WUl Mood pay? 

Fire years ago next October we purchased of Sbner 
Porter, of Wevt Rutland, Vt., 08 Ml blood Spanish Meri- 
no Ewes, bred by himself; since we came in possessioa 
of them, we hare used Mr. Uemenway's Stock BuA 
« Matchless," and hb stock to the "* Koblnson Rich/' W» 
hare sold from that stock orer $1,000 worth of sheep, and 
hare on kaad a fioek of IM, twenty of which are tte> 
original ewes. They areiage pounds, the Increase 80 
ewes (baring lambs) areraged 7>^ pounds ; 20 yearling 
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I »anc*d 1 poniidi t oanCM, tU gImd wailiad ■wl ; 
icki,! of vfalcb w« jtullDSi, nanetd IS povi^; 

I,HIi^ I»iiad< of wool from 180 thMp, or u ■tu>c> «r 

& fruUoo oiu B pDauda p« bwd. 

In coDdlBllvi I *J11 «aj thAt (2ie co«t of kH^of tUo 
•ban flock li ao nun tliiD we IhU ihMn t«v-Uilnl( 



STATEMENT 

Hadisw Hotoal InsoraMe CMipur, 

FOa THE YBJD e^DI.'40 

JAKUABV lit, iBOlt. 

Uftda to Uit Gonmot of Ili« gut* or VlKoniln, « re- 

aulnd bj thfl proTialoniof ch»iit«r 303, of Ihe Qunanl 

Un oflue. 

tilal uuDtiiit or Mxumnlntloiu, t21B,S<U TS 

imiamDotMorpolkTboldin 1180,121 S3 

■b on buid. hihI doa ftom 

Htlicy boLdart for CH^b pr»- 

Dlama,.. 36,408 «e 

Amt lacDnd by mongafv uid 

iDdgnrat. _ 332 4T 

OAu Aunlturs ud lliiuna,... l,0oo no (210,803 7* 
Wbol« Dnmbvi of polIdH Imed 'A^' 

Bapolted loiHi ■wKltlnv furlbtr pnK>f,„... ' allot 80 

L«H*i«antlT rapDneJ, 3,133 N 

Vbol* nomber of policies Imed In 13ei... t,m 

BBtofoDUUndlngrltki tbereoD, U^lSJli 00 

ont of premlnm notn thirKn, WMl 00 

ODl of CMh Dmnilnni. thereon,. *aj«7T 38 

r«", 1B.80I1S 

ToUl ui't of lone* Btili dnrlng lb* ;re>r, 3,331 U 

AmDODt HlUad bj dnfti ud BwMUnc Urn 

oil of the Inenred. l,6«g Se 

Amonat of ummlKloiu ftU to Agent*,.... T,«0 3i 

Amt paid tot Adtertlilne, ..... |l,e2S 90 

AnunnI paid fbr printing,. 311 at 

AabJVBI paid tfbr poetsfe,.. ...... 300 si 

Anmnl paid fbt oOce renL.... 200 00 3,002 42 

Bip«Ii*ea paid, Including d[ companullon 

of oOcen .and dlncton— atatlonerr, ei- 

In clerk blre, tool, llghti, and HI otber 

Inddental eipenm 6,008 H 

STATE OF W18C0KSIS, > ^_ 

We, tbo undenlgned, belnc tba Prvldentuid a niAlor- 

Compani' doeolemnlj iwear, and each for blnuelfialth. 
that the fgreiialDg I* a doa aod cornet lUtemanC of the 
atWn of nid companT in the partlcnlan therein named, 
aa appoart by tbe bcoka of tiie companr, according to tbe 
beat of oar luuwiedca and belief. 

D. J. POWEIia. PFHldent. 
JOHN W. BOYD, 
S4HDBL S. UASriNOB, 
B. F. HOPKINS, 
TIMOTHT BROWN, 
ALBIRT WOCW, 
0. F. HABTINOi 
H. B. OILBS, 
BAITI. K. HoCLELLAM, 
O. a, HONTAaVE. 
OHKIN flVERNiWr, 
lAJTBSR BASroKD, 
DATID ATWOOD, 
D. WORTMINOIOII. 
Sobaerlbed and nrotn before me tbie alitb du of Jan- 
iry, A. D. I«fl2. V. W. ROTH, Notary PabUc, 

Dane OouaQ. ' 
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njiw fltr tbe paat year rlToa a gratHriog eTldence of tU 
bidi Btudbig in Ihe piibUc eMImatlon and of Ibc niccea 
*f ita miei and prtnclplH of action. 

AlthoDgb Ita bnalDM ta tbe pncading year (IBM} na 
Dqch larger tban that of any pretlma year, and notirltb- 
atandlBg the general deprcaalon among hnnen Ike pMt 
Hiaaon, arlileg from Ugbl cropa and Imr pricee, tbe abon 
ngnrea abav an Increau of nearly taeniy per cent in 
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VnraUagf or a Lore for the ProfiBiiion VoMiMry 

to Bvoeeia. 

*^I| jFf H.would Mboeeed in hwnn^n, you most 
bft i9^^% "milk your profesiion." 

ywrltjii .Mne ff Uie more eenuUTe and 
iao | | i i i> y reiilie^ wiU •lijeoi to applying the 
allfira iwiriiii ki (he profeeaion of agnonkure; 
4a4vM i«ii1^ aneh will aay, **It ought Teiy 
afg^rofdi^ely be applied to eome of the more 
IM^pular.or literary prefeiaioBB; battoai^ly 
Aiio^il^e lower order of profeesione yergea al- 
m^ an te vulgar. 

I^l^we^er, ehall objeet to aoch a verdict, 
and hepe ami tmat to eonTinoe those who have 
loolcad 4oW]^ ^pDU tt% that husbandry is not a 
haw Pj^rsnit, bnt an honorable, high-toned and 
ptlrfitabla professiea ; and when oarried oat to 
iKaleilery sure to return happy results. But 
.to bagseoeesftil, you must be in love with the 
pviijCwpiion. 

Te«,Mjsahhow? In what manner ? Well, 
in ^W prat plaoe, you must love to work ; love 
the ^«nn, and all connected therewith, both in 
tegaiod'to profit and pleasure ; and take a deep 
interest in the full development ef all its narte. 
Xbe.llttawd, oalcalating fanner wiU not do his 
wvfk " by the halves;" he does it in such a way 
thai|he jrill secure the whole crop. 

i He loves to see his fields well manured, well 
plowed, well ha^owed and thoroughly pulver- 
iaea[> He wUl now take great pains to get 
the jlHMt variety of seed, and put it in tiie 

grenild in a thorough and judicious manner, 
e will then not only love to, but most assured- 
ly will have the pleasure of seeing the young 
bMea look thrifty, and finaUy of gathering a 
bon^tiAil harvest. 

Pe will love to watch the tender plants^ aikd 
nourish and protect them from noxious weeds 
or deadly vermin ; and will hail with joy the 
first opening bud or blossom. His interest, 
eare and prelection extends equally to the most 
duMMta paAok pliwit, atruggling for life be- 
twcMijn. weeds and weather — the tender blade of 
com, pointing heavenward, for the sun's genial 
ra3^ aa w^ as the atuvdy potato, and other 
;b^ai4u4Mlt0t If hid^alinnst defjr wind or weath- 
er, ^rae farmer is the faithful ffuardian of all ; 
and'lie will watch over a!l with a jealous eye, 
yt.}^ loves iiis prof o M iou . He loves to eon- 
tem|ate hia ^owi^tg crops, as one leaf after 



another is put forth, until at length, ^le Ml 
ear is formed, and all ijB well stored, in' ms 
ampiebams. ' 

A model farmer will have his fields, as mU 
as pastures, suitably divided. He not oii& 
has a system of rotation of crops, but of fiel^ 
and pastures, as well ; each being used ^it- 
natefy. And it his fancy leads him that way, 
he will form beautiful and picturesque ^ceneiry, 
and at the same time make it a source of profit, 
by planting fruit, and other valuable trees and 
shrubs, around his fields, as well as ^y 'Ue 
roadside and around his dwelling ; and ^cm^- 
dally will he take great pride in making every- 
thing around his home wear a cheerfiil look. 
He will have the cholOest of fruits and flowers 
in his garden, tba gronnds of which will be 
both ample and tasteftally arranged. 

Nor do I overstep the bounds of propriety cr 
probability, if I say, he loves to see his wife 
or daughters engaged with interest in the 
flower garden ; he loves to see them and the 
roses blooming together ; he loves to see every- 
thing enjoying life, happiness and prosperi^. 

And when at length his fields are <* white 
unto the harvest," when his choice fruit trees 
are bending their branches with a precious 
burden, and the "golden harvest" of bright, 
long, vellow ears of corn, and the more modest 
pumpxin, meet his eyes, what a source ^f 
pleasure is here ! With what a joyous h^art, 
and with what renewed energy does he ply his 
skill, until all is secure ; and with what grati- 
tude and thanksgiving does he raise his thoughts 
to the Giver of all good ! 

His crops all secure, the faithful farmer, true 
to his calling, loses no time, but again Bnee4s 
his plow, and prepares for another y ear. There 
are stone to dig, ditches and draus to make, 
land to clear, and other improvements to make ; 
all in their turn, and each in its most appro- 
priate season. And for all this multifancijs 
business, the farmer finds ample time ; for h^s 
whole heart is in it, and his plans are well laid. 
He iinds what many are seeding after in vain 
— ^because they do hot seek angbt— emifiby- 
ment ; which oegets health, weaiUi and con- 
tentment; and these beget happineiui. /The 
secret of all is, ''love for tlie profession j" 
" love of employment" 

And when at length the snows of winter be- 
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ffin to fall, and cold, wintry winds howl around 
hit dwelling, the faithfUl farmer has the satis- 
faotion of knowing all around him are com- 
fortable ; he lores to retire at night, with the 

»3r-Mpis4U|loi| Miat jio(fti|g d^l^dmi^^ 
lufm mta. goU of hu^fBrr / • ' , , 
•*The"firrm#ri*ot-o1rty ttkesVide'in raising 
good crops, but he also takes pride in raising 
good sto^k» whioh he finds both a source of 
ei^oymeht and profit. He loves to feed them, 
litter and keep them clean and comfortable. 
In a word, he is interested in their weUkre ; 
for what is for their good, is for his benefit. 
He loTes to have them hearty, and to this end 

S'ves them a change of food. He loves to see 
em look sleek, and he knows the "card and 
currr," with good feed, will do it. But above 
all, he loves to have the name of haviog the 
best stock of cattle and horses in town ; and 
occasionally have some well known Boston 
cattle-dealer Qompliment him with '*a bigger 
jpUe of 'rocks,' than he had paid any body 
else,*^ for his best fat oxen. 

Another pastime our hero of a farmer loves 
dearly ; that is, to sit the long winter evenings 
with his *' gude wife,^' love^ daughters and 

Sromislng boys around him ; and tSl ezgoying 
ie good of their labor. — Cor, N. JB, Farmer. 



Ap^ettlmi of Kawmi. 
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As this subject lies at the root of all good 
culture, yon should have it fully discussed ; 
every member should state the result of his 
practice and observation, and bring all the 
virtues of the different fertilizing materials to 
light. I will contribute my mite, with some 
data. We should cultivate enlarged views; 
look over the garden fence upon the farm, and 
consider the value of the products. My own 
soul was once so small as to bury my brains in 
a fiower-pot, and to think that a garden with a 
few glass structures was the universe ; but now 
I see what a big place the world Is. 

It is generally conceded by cultivators, that 
barn-yard mauure is the best for common use; 
And as it is the droppings of several species of 
animals, together with straw, I think it better 
than that of any one species, when applied to 
clayey soils and heavy loams in its long, fresh 
stal«. It warms them, renders them more po- 
rous, and allows the roots of rapid-growing 
plants to enter them more freely. Indian corn, 
potatoes, melons, squashes, &c., seem to do best 
npon heavy soils with iVesh bam -yard manure; 
but for sandy and light soils it is best when 
wen rotted, and in that state has a more im- 
mediate effect on crops in general. For pot- 
ting plants it shoald be almost a mold, and be 
mixed many months with the eoil before being 
Hied. 

Liffueons mannres I think most be most 
Wneicial to frees and other woody plants, al- 
thongh seldom ever applied to them. Leaf 
mold is almost indispensable to pot culture, 



and the mold at the bottom of the wood-pile is 
better; wood ashes leached are used exten- 
sively upon sandy soils, produce good crops, 
and solidify such soils. Waste charcoal is val- 
ti#bl%iaj>ot f ulture^tali»f expOi«|ivf t^ (m- 
«ral ^e/ S«ir-4ust ns «V convs^ocri^o^a- 
hvttt aroundf the cfty oT Bdinburg, Scotland, 
by bedding cows and horses with it. Tan-bark 
is also there convertod into rnam^^s by com- 
posting it with other materials, and nvrsoty- 
men grow the hardier rhododendrons and 
axaleas in beds out doors, made up 'wlUi two- 
thirds of decayed tan-bark and one-c^ird gar- 
den loam. 

Salt as manure hastens vegetation, and gives 
earlier maturation to plants than any other 
kind of manure. I have «sed night ssil, fresh 
from the walls of this city, upon sovts^ and 
for oniens, beets, radishes, turnips, md 6anots, 
I have never found anything to oq«al%l for 
early ««d heavy crops. Poudr^tte Ihmi • thsA 
lar effect, but these rich raanares mako eabtbage 
^ club-footed," and do not suit potatosi. Hie 
low meadows aroand Edinbnrg, into WhM the 
sewers of the city empty, yield the gfsalost 
crop of grass to be found ; they sils AiVldod 
into lots of three and four acres by dliohes 
which lead the liquid manure arowKl thoai,' attd 
are flooded with it at pleasnro ; Ihoy 'aro lot 
yearly at auction to dairymen. The grasses 
are fit to cut by the time that grasses ohieWhore 
begin to grow in the spring ; they giro sevoii 
cuttings knee high, and so heavy Aat the 
scythe can hardly carry the swath through. 
The market gardeners of Leith sarpass' aU 
their contemporaries more inland in the' pro- 
duction of early and fine vegetables, hy the 
use of sea^weed they gather off the beaoh alter 
a high tide or storm. 

Upon the fiat meadows of Long Island Bovnd, 
between Harlem and Throg's Neck, the grass, 
after being flooded by the spring tide^ gr^ws 
up at a wonderful rate ; and asparagns of the 
finest quality springs np spontaoeonsly all 
over these. Country people empty the brine 
of their meat and fieh barrels in spring upon 
their asparagus beds, which is the only sMnhre 
they get, and they yield plentifM crops. I 
have used both salt, lime and urine around the 
base of peach and plum frees for the cut worm, 
which always keeps them off and invigorates 
the trees. — If alter EXtkr, in Procfdingt oj^Pro- 
grt99ive Oardener'* Soeie^. 



Whbkb Emolakd qsts hx» TxMBXB.^e^reat 
Britain and Ireland import annually sobm S7,- 
000,000 cubic feet, or 540,000 loads of Cana- 
dian pine timber, Uie greater part of whioh is 
manufactured on the Ottawa river aad iU trib«- 
taries. The operations of this mapnfaotgre 
extend over upward of 11,000 sqoaro miles, and 
gives employment to more than 40,000 men. 
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Wliea the pake of AthoU otfered a prtmium 
in April last for the cow glTing the greatest 
amptitY of nulk^ at ten sooeesaiye meetings, 
rroU Anderson expressed his wiUingnees to 
analyse the milk of the competing cows, with- 
out expense to the noble Puko or the Ayrshire 
Agricoltiiral Association. This handsome offer 
W4i i^Udlj aooepted, and fair examples of the 
milk of the eight cows were driiwn and for- 
warded to the laboratory. The results of the 
chemical examination were oommunioated to 
the Judges of the competition in tiie following 
letter: 



Water 88.28 

BnttWM .M...>. •.«..• 3.67 

1ST. 0.78 



100.00 



No. 9. 

88.62 
3.01 

a.«T 

4.S7 
0.T8 

M0.00 



Nd.3. 

88.28 
171 

ajM 

5J7 
0.80 

IMjOO 



80.03 
4J7 
2.91 
6.21 

18OJ0D 



No. 6. 

VwlkvOs •«•■»■*•• >•■«•••••• 0(«m3I 

Butter.. 3.65 

Sopr 6.U7 



No. 8. 


No. 9. 


No. 11 


87.60 


87.66 


88.12 


BM 


2.93 


109 


3.07 


2.88 


2.98 


6.04 


6.89 


6.49 


0.81 


0.76 


0.77 



100.00 



IOOjOO 



100.00 



100.00 



The numbers attached to the samples are 
these on the bottles in which they were sent 

It is t« be noticed that the difference in oom- 
position of the different milks is, with the ex- 
ception of No. 5, by no means considerable. 
We see particularly that the casein is almost 
identically the same in all the eight speoiaens. 
The chief difference is in the proportion of 
butter, and it is here No. 5 surpasses the oth- 
ers, as it contains nearly 1.5 per cent, more of 
thf t eubstanoe than some of the others. As 
the butter is the most Taluable constituent of 
milk) there can be no hesitation in setting 
down No. 5 as decidedly superior to any of 
the other specimens. It will be interesting to 
know how the results of analysis tally with 
tJhe decision the Judges have arrived at on 
other grounds, and to facilitate comparison I 
may say that after No. 5 come Nos. 1, 6 and 8, 
which are nearly equal. Than Noa. 2, 12, 9 
and 3, which are also pretty equal, but stand 
on a lower IcTel. 

I am, dear sir, yours truly, 

(Signed) THOMAS ANDERSON. 

A. B. TfiLFsn, Bsq., Ayr. 

These analyses demonstrate the worthless- 
ness of the small glass tubes, commonly called 
laotometers. This instrument not only does 
not approximate to the truth, it goes farther in 
tiie way of misleading, by sometimes pointing 
to eeimdnsions which are the roTerse of truth. 
The milk which Dr. Anderson's analyses proTed 
to be the best waa from the cow belonging to 
Hr. Bcid» Clnne. On the trial at Holmaton, 
the milk of this cow showed the smallest per 
sentage af cream in the lactometer. On the 
ether hand the oow, No. 12, seemed to have 
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_ of eveam, jrel 
lyU«ai Ntfla p wtt I^At it iatie.pesitiiaC 
vholeb ilik UM.*n eaw gave ft per 
siea m , asnerAim to tht wtkiag of 
meter 9 No. 12 gaYO'Oa less than 16 pnr 
A sdoek Of oowe like No. 12 woald bo 
Boo fn l to A town dwyman than to » ii 
They wonld give a Ivrge qnaMitiy of 
out oroMif and a neiduo of very pm 

Xaiiij-3>ay thoughts. 

The raechanie reeeires his serenty-tTe cento 
a day, and yet remains poor ; while the fhnner 
earns his scTenteen cents a day, and grows rioh. 
Merchants, physicians and lawyers receite 
their thousands per annum, and die poor ; whfle 
the farmer, scarcely receiring as many tens, 
dies rich. 

How are theee strange reoulta prodnoed f— 
All ealonlations of dollars and eeftts Ihil to 
acoount for it. Those whe are detonni&od 4o 
bring ererythtng to the standard of doUass aftd 
oents pronounce agrioulture to be wholly wkh- 
ont proit, and lit only as a pursuit for thsse 
who have not seiMo enough to pursue anytUng 
else. 

Let us now endeavor to account tot tkis 
seeming impossibility. When the 
lays down his tools, and the professional 
is idle, they are sinking, because their ex- 
penses are going on, and their profits are soo- 
pended. Not so with the fanner; while he 
sleeps his erops grow, and his stook is on the 
inereaee. 

Farmers grow rioh by saTing, and ot^en 
grow rich by spending. Others hayo first to 
make the money and then spend it for Ibod. 
The wants of a farmer are few that oannot be 
supplied finom his farm. Why, then, should 
the farmer repino because he has not msMsgr , 
to buy abroad, or measure his wealth by 00m- 
paring his money with that of others wko 
must giro all for things wliioh he has without 
buying Y 

Herein lays the secret of a farmer's euooes s : 
in raising everything, as fttr as possible, on the 
farm, and buying as little as he poesiUy oan. 

Nor is this mistake the only onossado^ 
farmers. They all want too much land sad 
too muoh stook for their land. Remember that 
fifty acres actually worth one hundred tioUars 
per acre is worth more than one hundred aoros 
at fifty dollars per acre ; beoanse one-half the 
work expended on the first will raise as mnoh 
as the whole amount expended on one hundred 
acres. In the same way with stock, — it is bet- 
tor to fatten ^vt head of steers well than ^t^i 
only half done, because they will sell fbr msso, 
and you will also save the interest on owt-haif 
the iuTostment. 

Thus we sse that as soon as a farmer fpets 
his farm paid for, and begins to make laonsy 
he most boy more land and more etoek* aad go 
on until he either breaks up or ssUs hit ImuL 
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9 «Ntfd low y^lnt to M» et a l fctmn Who 
MMi MlMi of ^iNOi «iro iHUidraA to 11m* kua* 
0» tfbooe Actmtl inooMo to less IhtA 
Ha^ ooaMMMWl ^ftth B w oA ty i ire or«fto 
•eref . Tke rMMn !• obvious : tlm 
ikofar iMd witlMMIt ktOMMiog «Mr 
Milw oaf iuil 9 iiioy oproMi tho ottao ftiBomii 
^ lofc>f, ttanoM asd oi^rftal oiror ono^ovftli 
tV'Mio^kidf jBore load, mad roooke bo ootual 
iaoroioo of orops im retvm ; whovow, tiio for- 
mor who oxpejvdB his 8ui]>Ia8 oapital in ma- 
BoroB, draining, fro., &o., rodotvos an incroaood 
ntarii ii^ oxaot propoiUcm to tho axaon»i of 
oanital vhi<di ho invoots in saoh improTomonUu 
Ihoro aro hundreds of farmors now Among 
na who would he much bettor off if they were 
to^Boll ono'haif of their farms, and invest the 
proooods in the remaining half. 

Another class will, as soon as they have our- 
plus oapital, oonyert it into railroad, corpora- 
tion or faaok stock ; or, worse still, in western 
land, inttoad of laying it out for manure or 
tilo for tho improvement of their farms. 

Old BngHsh farmers, who have had long ox- 
ywioBOO in draining, say that when judiciously 
doM it will return Uie original investment onoe 
in every three or four years, or in other words, 
pay flrom 25 to 80 per cent, per annum. The 
•naio might be said of invostmonto in lime and 



^y proper management I am fUlly convinced 
ihiBi an aore of ground can and wiU yet be 
mada to give one hundred bushels of «om. 
Amj one can see the advantage a fturmer work- 
ing one aore of such land would have over his 
««%hbor who was compelled to plow, harrow, 
plant and work two acres fbr the same return. 

If yon have more capital than you can use, 
thia moke use of more labor, plow deeper, 
harraw and cultitate more on the same ground ; 
ana aore with a soil twelve inches deep, is 
worth more than two on whkh the soil is six 
eraaven inches deep. 

In recapitulation, allow me to direct your 
attention to several other mistakes, as well as 
thoM already mentioned : 

A'farmer should not keep more cattle, sheep 
or hogs than he has food for. If he has too 
maay sheep or cattle on the pasture, it becomes 
vary short towards fall, and he must either 
aoamteaee on his stock of winter food sooner, 
or lot his cattle or sheep suffer. If on the 
other hand he has more stock than he has 
adnSer food for, he must turn out to pasture 
•ooaer in the spring, much to the detriment of 
hia meadows, or buy hay for his stock. I have 
bbOb many farmers who would have been aotu- 
afly better off if they had given two or three 
iMad of cattle away in the fall, and tdd the 
whole of their keep to the balance, than to 
feed as they did. It is an old and true saying 
Umt aa animal in good order the first of De- 
oeayter is already half vrintored. 

'A (fanner should never depend upon his 
BOighbor for what he can produce himself; 



never beg flruii wlide %e oaa «o readily plant 
trees, or borrow tools vi(hen he can make or 
boy them ; <* for the borrower is serv^t ta the 
lender.** 

A farmer should never be so takeii i^ with 
political affairs as to neglect his firm ; y«t h^ 
should not be entirely ignorant of those mat- 
tecs ot national or State policy Fhioh always 
agitate a free J>eople. 

A flirmer shoula shun the doors of a huik as 
he i^oiAd a plague ; they are for speculators, 
with whom a farmer should have nothing to do. 

No farmer should allow the reproach of a 
neglected education to tie against his fhmHy. 
** Knowledge is power,'* and its foundation 
should be early and deeply laid in the district 
Bohool-house. 

A farmer should never reAise a fair prioa for 
anything he has to sell, for any rise of price 
which may or may not take place will general- 
ly be swallowed up by the interest upon the 
capital invested in the article. 

As has been proved by your friend, Aonico- 
LA, in Oer. Telegraph, 



Grass LandsHkeding and Kanuring. 

The reseeding of grass land by ploughing it 
just after a crop of hay has been taken <^, and 
sowing the seed on the inverted sward, has 
been practised more or less in this vicidity for 
several years, and appears to be gaining &var. 
There is much land that is more profitable ftyr 
grass than for anything else, and the mode 
alluded to admits of a continuation of that 
crop without intermission. The first crop after 
seeding is somewhat later, but seldom fails fa> 
amount to a fair yield if properly treated. 

The present is a favorable season fbrlhis ■ 
mode of reseeding grass-land. The moisture 
of the ground, from frequent rains, renders it 
easy to be ploughed, and at the same time fa- 
vors the rapid decomposition of the sward, 
which affords nourishment to the new crop. 
The seed will germinate readily, and the young 
grass will be pushed forward, obtaining strength 
of root to secure it against injuiy by frost. 

In the preparation of the ground it is quite 
important to roll it heavily, after it is ploughed 
and before the seed is sown. The advantages 
of this are two-fold : 1. The edges of the fur- 
rows, and all other points which appear above 
the general surface, should be so compressed 
that the old grass will not be lik^ to start, 
and that the ground may be made leveL 2. 
Grass, like wheat, requires a pretty firm loiL 
A little light earth for the seed to vegetate in, 
is necessary. After the ground has basn suf- 
ficiently rolled, a very light harrow will loosen 
enough of it to make a seed-bed. 

Uidess the ground is very rich, it will be 
advisable to apply manure of some kind at the 
time of sowing. Precisely what manure can 
be applied to Uie best advantage, will dapaad 
on the particular circumstances whichaurrouad 
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ik^ ium$t, U h4^a# otvaamm^ ban or yai4 

oramM^ 4fWA toA» a few 1m4$ t<> thaMjM, 
•l^rM4 #ff aljr Mkd hair^waA iii» vlU atoiii Oia 
jF#imft# f Mi» Miura a good swards and a.(MMl 
firaft Iha foUawUg aaaaaa* If rav^ maMue 
^aiuiai be bad, auparpfaoapbate of Uma» ground 
b>fcae> Qir aflbati maj be used. But if exy*' 
rieata ba» AOi abreajij fvoTed ibe eooaonj of 
mamff: the lattav xaaau»*es om, the kiod of U»d 
(Hid fev ibe fiiryeee iii4ieat«d, it iriU be «dTi- 
a a bla to a|^^ ^ma ob a somewbat United 
•ftakf aad ia snob a way tbat the exaet effeet 
of tbem wu^ be baowa. 

Tbe lop^oaeinf of sward is a natter of im- 
pertaaee^ Ezfsrleaee has amply proved tbafc 
•eUM land aaj be ke|^ permaaeatlj la gpaaa 
bgr tbia aiaaaa* llaob baa been said la regard 
la tba bait tiiaa far topnlresaing grasa-bwda. 
9armem wbe bare bad conalderable aoquaiat- 
aaaa witb tiie aubjact, aay thay prefer makiag 
tbe afplieatloa on mowing-lands sooa after a 
orop baa been takea off, provided tbe weather 
ia moiat. It ie aot often that such waather oo« 
oara bare at* tbe aeason alluded to ; it ia gen- 
erally dry^ and tbe manure if spread is liable 
t« lie aemelima wUbaut prodooiag muoh effeet. 
Bat tbia year tbe ease is differoit. Tbe abund- 
ant maialure ia ihf ground enasoi the grass to 
atart lafkU]^ wbeiie a erop of bay has been 
tabeu; ao tbat manare epread.oa tbe auriaee 
weab^ n»t onlf be kept moist, bat it would 
aaea beoaraa eaibedded in a growth of greea 
l^raas^ aad> if tolerably fine, the sward would 
baaoaio aatiad abore it. 

ObieeUoaa ta ti^dressing probably aUU birb 
in the minds of some farmers — espeoially to 
the surface applioatioa of manure for a con- 
siderable length of time preTious to the growth 
of the orop it is psrtfcularly intended to ben- 
efit. Henee it may be urged by some, that to 
spread manure in summer or autumn for tbe 
benefit of the grass crop of the following sea- 
son, would render it liable to be wasted. It is 
contended that the manure is liable to be wash- 
ed away, to have its strength leached through 
the soil, and dissipated in the air. 

In regard to the first of these objeetioBs, it 
may be remarked, that slopes of suoh deollTity 
as to render oommon farm manure, apraad on 
tbem, liable to be washed off, are uasuitabU 
for top-dreaalag, exoept it be wiUi saUae ma- 
nures, the properties of which might be at 
onoe soaked into the soil. As to the alleged 
loss by leachiag, it is only on quite porous 
smls that tbla waald be likely to oecur, aad 
snob are aot tbeae tor which topniressing is 
reoemmeaded. This mode of manuring is only 
adapted to moiat laeds which are capable of 
sapportiag a oaaatantly-greea and Tigoroas 
turf. Of course they are aot porous and dry, 
but ooatain antfiolent cbiy to make them reten- 
tive of maiatcra, aad also to possess a atrong 
affinity far tbermore valuable elements of ma- 
nures, it ia true that tbe experiments of Frof. 



Vo#tokef prave tbat it is possible ia tea^^pat* 
ash and other manurial matters frop. ' soil 
eoQiaAainc aiblr praporlioa ef clay, bat (biMe 
re^aUa were oxOj obtaiaad. when a e«y toiryv 
quaatity of liquid was applied* Tba axani* 
natiaa of draiaagp water by Prof. Way, shawwl 
that under tbe oMliaary rainfall, soila af swC- 
fiaieat tsnpciiy to require draiaiag, rataia tbabr 
fertiliiing elemeata) or tbat tbe water at liasi 
extracts but a trifliag amount. Witb aspjr 
loose soiU tbe ease would probably be diAsteat. 
Ia regard to tbe waste of manures bgr avap* 
ora t i on, a point which has been muoh ^s- 
ousaed* and on whioh diteranoa of 0|)iai^ 
atiU exists^ — ^it is sufElcieat to say, that it is 
aot intended to adrise the appUcatioa of aia* 
Bures by tepnlresaing under oiroumstaaoas 
where such a result would be likely to easuak 
It is not intended that the manure sbaU ba 
dried up, or exposed to extremes of wefeaess 
aad dryness. It is well known tbat atoist 
earth possesses a very strong affinity for aiar 
auras, aad in ordinarv cases, grass-land which 
it is advisable to t<^-dress will be auffioieatljr 
moist to prevent the ezhalatioa of any fwtilis* 
iag elements. — Botion Cultivator. 



Ttoopoiay and Knansinliiag 

These are two word* which are now all the 
rage among our fazmera, and it is amusing to 
see how well some of them understand them. 

Thmr eeoaemy and eooaomisiBg is like tbat 
of the man who, seeing tbat his cider banpal 
was leaking at tbe s^e» turaed it over to 
tigbteo it» bat did not notioa that the buagbaU 
was open and under. 

Let me draw you a piature of soma of oar 
farmaiB who are eoaaeBuaing{and thare araby 
far tea maay aaab.) Ha oannot an^y a^F 
liaie this year, because ha mast aconoaiisa and 
ean*t afford it ; or, in other wards, aanaotaf- 
ford to spend oae dollar now that it may pro- 
duce tea ia a yaar or two. 

He oaaaot affc^ to hire a man, aad so H$ 
corn goes ua worked and the crop is materially 
diortaned; bis ground is only half plowao, 
beeause he has not time to do it well bimseU^ 
and thereby loses several doHars to save one. 

He does aot place his manure under shelter 
in the spring, because he cannot afford to hire 
a man to do it, and has not time to do it him- 
self; and yet will tell you if asked that one 
load of sheltered manure is worth two of tbat 
aot so taken care of. 

He discontinues taking (if he ever did saob 
a thing) an agricultural paper, and thus places 
his finger in Sie spile and leaves the bunf^ela 
wide open, with a vengeanee. 

Ha cannot afford to buy plaster for bis cle- 
ver aad com, althoagb he kaows that it wiU 
do muoh to iaerease his orop ; whereas, if be 
were to apply plaster to his grass, bo would 
double or treble bis aumay in a very short 
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Uaift^ Mi4 ikt inrpltts might go Umtda tiMag 
ft IfwiA. 

TIm fiMt is that he begins his eeonemr and 
eeenomislag at the wrong end. He breaks up 
more grotind, and spreads the same amount of 
Iabor---and less labor^rer a larger sorfaee, 
and lies nnder the impression that he is there- 
by obtaining larger crops, whereas, if he would 
ooltiTaie no more ground than he has manure 
and labor for, he would be the richer for it. 

The mainspring of economy in agriculture is 
increasing the amount of manures : this is the 
Tory item which our economising farmer omits. 
Ererything whioh will make manure should be 
thrown into the barnyard or pig-pen ; the rise 
of tl^e compost heap should be increased ; but 
haTO all the help you need, for that is or should 
be the last thing to decrease on the score of 
economy* 

There are hundreds of ways in which far- 
mers may economise if they will, and only go 
at it in the proper manner. 

If I were going to adopt a more rigid system 
of economy, I should hire an additional hand, 
and make hifn pay his own and his fellow's 
wages, even if he did nothing else but coUeet 
materials for manure. 

Our farmers are only just beginning to under- 
stand the meaning of these two words, '< econ- 
omy and economising." — Oer, Teltgraph, 



Xaaurlng with Green leaves. 

The practice of burying the weeds and other 
refuse of the garden in the trench while dig- 
ging, is probably as old as the science of hor- 
tiecQture itself; but it is one whioh requires te 
be occasionally adverted to, were it only for 
the purpose of showing its utility. At this 
season of the year, when the hoeing and weed- 
ing processes are going forward, the subject is 
worthy of a short notice. There are few gar- 
deners, either professional or amateur, who do 
not know the value of leaf mould for the pur- 
pose of striking and raising the finer kinds of 
plants ; but it seems questionable whether as 
much attention is paid to what may be called 
vegetable mould as the subject demands. All 
soils contain vegetable matter in a greater or 
less degree, and there are some soils, such as 
those of America, which are almost wholly 
composed of it. 

The vegetable matter, indeed, which is con- 
tained in the soil of the backwoods of America 
has naturally enough been regarded as the 
cause of its fertility. •< Indeed," says Liebeg, 
**this peculiar substance appears to play such 
an important part in the phenomena of vege- 
tation that vegetable physiologists have been 
induced to ascribe the fertility of every soil to 
its presence. It is believed by many to be the 
principal nutriment of plants, and is supposed 
to be extracted by them ft-om the soil in which 
they grow. It is a product of the putrefaction 
and decay of vegetable matter." Without dis- 



cussing the matter very mtantely, ft may be 
staled in a general way that tbevalne of grwm 
leaves as a manure is scaroely silfllMea^ re* 
eognlied, espeelany in cottage gardanlng. In 
the spring of the year, when t£i gardens are 
cropped, it is no uncommon thing to see a budi 
of greens or winter cabbage cut up, oareftilly 
coHected, and frequently rsmovwi to a consid- 
erable distance, merely to be out of the waj. 
This, of course, was simply tho result of not 
kn<^ing better. Had the same matter been Im 
the fbrm of a cart load of maaufv, its value 
would have been better understood although it 
might not have been so well adapted to the 
peculiar circumstances. Manuring with green 
leaves has been systematicidly practiced in 
many places with success. A gardener who 
has practiced it for years, says &at he is ner- 
er at a loss for manure as long as th^ greens 
and other large leafed vegetables last. Indeed, 
on aeoount of its forcing qualkies, he rather 
prefers it to common manure ; and, in aupport 
of this theory, he showed us a plot, a part of 
which had been planted with common manure, 
and the other with the leaves of*the common 
green. The difference in appearance was Cer- 
tainly in fhvor of the portion planted with the 
green leaves. They were fkrther advanced, 
although planted at the same time as the oth- 
ers, hiul a fresher look, and seemed altogether 
in a more' satisfactory state. The same au- 
thority states that the ultimate yield is quite 
as good as that raised by any other means. 
Nettles, a somewhat troublesome plant to cot- 
tagers, may be put to the same profitable use 
and, indeed, almost every other garden weed. 
— BeottUh FarmtT. 



Cutting Grass too Close. 



There are many in this section who believe 
that grass may be cut so close, on smooth land, 
as to materially injure the roots, and conse- 
quently tend to lessen the succeeding crops. 
It seems to be quite generally thought by those 
who till smooth or alluvial farms that if herds- 
grass is cut below the first joint, or grazed 
equally close, it will last but a very few years 
in either field or pasture. 

A farmer in Massachusetts has just given 
his opinion that the wheels and cutting Imut of 
mowing machines run out our mowing lands 
by injuring the roots of the grass in passing 
over them. I can easily a few thus injured, 
and so imagine with the tramp of oxen and 
cart, in hauling the hay, but many more by 
having the crown of the roots clipped off so 
deeply that the root dies before it heals over ; 
and I was glad to see, through the FwrtMiry that 
there are those in other eounties who have 
come to the same conclusion. 

Very close or hard feeding pastures has» 
farther back than my cognisance goes, been 
known to run out the cultivated as well as the 
wild grasses, and why not just as well if cut 
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off eloM ift U» pai»d.7 . Shtt^ will «•! clover 
and timothj, to])to aad roots, nearly all out in 
OB* afriiiflh if pamittod to fiwd eavly and 
lAaaftly iipo» t^oifi.*— Cbr. Mame Farmer, 
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Il«lit tad VontUatloii im Btebloa. 

Mm. Editor: In oompllanoo wiHi your re* 
quMi, I haTO, raiker hurriedly, inditod my 
^ewB^ th» reeult of .my experienee and careftil 
otMerratioa, on this ▼! tally important stthjeet. 

MonentoQO as it is, it has reoeiTod, in this 
oonatry ai least, very little attention ; henee, 
is Tory imperfeotly understood. 

I belieye that the present time is a favorable 
one in whieh to eall the attention of UveHstock 
omieni to the importance of guarding their 
animals against all probable causes of disease, 
that they may avoid the losses consequent. 

The jeopardy that impends our herds, studs, 
and flocks, in the form of that dreadful pesti- 
lence, which may, if not checked in its mortal 
course^ oompletely prostrate the great agricul- 
tural interest of our country by destroying our 
beasts of burden, ere we have perfected and 
adapted to general use the steam-plow, and 
starvation may be the direAil eonsequenee. 

That Pleuro Pnesmonia, the disease to which 
I refer, can be directly traced as the legitimate 
result of the exposure of animals to sudden 
transitions ft'om heat to cold, or Arom cold to 
heat, want of properly ventilated stabling, or 
injudicious feeding, I am not prepared nor dis- 
posed to attempt to establish at this time. 

But that very many other maladies common 
to cattle and horses do arise Arom these causes, 
especially iVom improper light and ventilation 
in ataUee, has been long and generally known. 
Their name is legion. They have occasioned 
incalculable loss to stock owners, and produced 
an unpardonable degree of suffering on the 
highest grades of the inferior order of animals 
entrusted to the care of man by the beneficent 
Creator, who said to him in beginning, " have 
dominion over all the cattle, and over all the 
earth. »• 

It is not my purpose even to catalogue these 
maladies, but to point out some of the most 
prominent defects in the general system of 
stable arrangements, and to describe, somewhat 
in detail, a system that shall be more sanitary 
in its effects ; and shall, as far as practicable, 
indemnify stock owners against the loss to 
whioh I have alluded. 

The arrangement of stabling for working 
animals, whether oxen or horses, requires to 
be different fVom that intended only for fatten- 
ing animals. 

For the former, abundant light is necessary, 
both for the convenience of the attendants and 
for the optical health of the animals. For the 
latter, only a sufficiency should be admitted 




f<^ oonveaianoe in feeding and grooming ; b^ 
each require thorough ventilatj on. 

The temperature of tbe fattening stablia 
should never be below sixty degrees, wh«fp> 
rapid fattening Is desired. 

As the temperature is reduced it is at the 
expense of a larger amount of food consumed; 
on the other hand, a mild, comfortable temper- 
ature is an equivalent for a certain amount of 
food. A large amount of heat is eliminated 
from the bodies of fattening animals, and 
where a large number are kept in one stajble, 
it is perfectly practicable, by the mode of ven- 
tilation that I shall recommend, to keep the air 
w^rm and yet jntre, which is the desideratum. 

The temperature of the stable of working 
animals should be kept as cool as practicable 
in summer, and in winter as near the degree pt 
the external atmosphere as is feasible, except 
that it should never be allowed to run down 
quite to the freezing point. 

The stable for both working and fattening 
animals should, at all seasons of the year, have 
the doors and windows closed, and they ^ould 
be sufficiently close to exclude flies in the sea- 
son of them. 

No ingress or ogi'esfl of air should be allowed 
except by the direct means of ventilation, by 
which means alone can uniformity of temper- 
ature be maintained, and the baneful infiuenco 
of direct draughts of air on the animals be pre- 
vented, than whioh, perhaps, no defect in atiUe 
arrangements has been productive of mofo 
suffering to animals, or loss to their owners. 

I am aware that my recommendations relative 
to stable arrangements, particularly those per* 
taining to closed doors and windows, ev«fn to 
fly proof, will be generally condemned, and 
denounced as most injudicious, and some may 
pronounce it f^tal upon the animals thu* kept. 

To all such I would respectfully say, gentle 
men please do not condemn wit^nt a trial, b«C 
hear the testimony, and according to the kn»» 
of nature pronounce the verdict. 

Before describing my system of ventilation 
I will define the special object arrived at in the 
use of the mode which I shall recommend. ' 

It is simply to remove the impure, vitiated, 
and noxious air from stables, the product of 
the respiration and excretion of animals kept 
therein, and to provide a perpetual and abund- 
ant supply and equal distribution of fresh, 
pure atmosphere, so that each animal shall get 
its due share, and at the same time avoid with 
certainty the injurious drafts or currents of 
which I have spoken. 

The removal of the foul air of that charac- 
ter common to stables can only be effected bv 
one natural process, viz : that of allowing it 
means of escape upwards, and supplying its 
place with pure and more dense air from the 
lowest and deepest point practicable. 

The location and capacity of both the in- 
gress and egress openings, in order that they 
shall most perfectly and fully effect their re- 
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jM^eotlre offices, Is 6f tlie hi^est imporfancli. 
'Rie escape for the air from Che stable should 
6^ proTMed for br the use of a tarj^ ti^t 
I tube, or tubes, if the stable is laree. These 
I pemndicular^ubes should extend f^om the 
cstung of the stable, where they should be 
Open, through the hay lofl and out of the roof, 
and at least 12 feet aboTe it. 

E!^( feet of it, from tho roof upward, should 
6e glased on all except the north side, which 
should be closely sided and lathed aud plast- 
ered, as also should all below the roof, that it 
may admit no air except at the bottom. The 
remaining foar feet above the roof should be 
enolbsed on all sides by stationary lattice work, 
and be neatly roofed. 

One egress yentilator three feet square, ar- 
ranged aa I have described, wlU be ampls for 
a stable containing twelte horses. 

The ingress tube thai is to afford the per- 
petual supply of temperate, fresh, and pure 
air, to take the place of that continually re- 
moved by the egress tube, should be of about 
the same capacity, though it may be narrow 
a&d deep. 

The locstion and general arransement of this 
ingress tube, which I shall describe particular- 
ly and in detail, is of the greatest importance. 

It should be laid in the grouad« which may 
always be oonveuiently done in the country, 
Mid generally in the city, and the end most 
remote f^om the building, or that at which it 
receives the air, should be lower than any other 
Mriion of it, that no water may aooumuiate in 
i^ and shouM be eovered at the end with a 
•troftf wire lattiee or screen. 

The deeper this tube is laid in the ground 
the more effective will it be in cooling the i^ir 
ii its paasa^ through it in summer, ai^ warm- 
ing it in winter, before it is diseharged into 
the stable, by giving it the temperature of the 
•Ktn* This is the gr^at feature of my mode 
of ventilation. . 

By closing all the doors and windows at all 
timoi) no air is admitted into the stable except 
by the way of the underground tube. 

The air thus admitted will not be materially 
liffeoted by the sudden changes in the external 
temperature, but will be modified by the more 
unifoirm temperature of the ground. 

. It will not be necessary that I should speak 
ti the advantage of excluding the flies by this 
ftystem of ventuation. 

lu applying this system of ventilation to city 
iCables, the ingress tubes may often be laid in 
the bottom of cellars more economically than 
the entire excavation could be made, and the 
protection of the tube from the influence of 
the changes in the external temperature be 
more perfect. 

The air from this tube is to be admitted into 
the stable through a spacious lattice in the 
0oor of the feedinc passage, and as near the 
Centre of the building to be ventilated as is 
practicable. — Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 



Vet«fla«ry Surgeoiis aM vm^ofviis 
tributing to the wetfkre of aakMdft BiS'tNtf 
a. aeBAitf^.a§a, the praotige id TetTinitM maA-. 
icine was in the hands of men unfitted. |br the 
office, As the barbers of old wire ' t» flrflfllioe 
human surgery, and yet when persons who 
plaee their Mves in such jeepari^, at we be- 
hold numbers doing, by employing empirics, 
we cannot wonder at the hold ignorant preten- 
ders have on the veterinary art. The imme- 
diate ohjeet of veterinary medical soiente i» 
disease, and the animal we most rei^rd is the 
horse ; when deprived of his servioes by ills- 
ease, our anxiety to restore him to nsefulnte 
is only exceeded by endeavoring to raise our 
fellow being from a bed of sickness. 

A definition of disease has proved a perplex- 
ing task. We will suppose disease to be a etaie 
in which the functions are disordered. In an- 
imals disease presents itself to us in two farms, 
either as sickness or lameness. When a sick 
or lame horse is brought to us, our first inquiry 
is directed to the discovery of the seat or situ- 
ation of the ailment. This proves. an investi- 
gation too often embarrassing to the veterinary 
surgeon. The speechless animal, by signs 
alone, can make known its complaints, and on 
the correctness of the influence we deduce from 
them, must depend our insight into the seat of 
the malady. 

Having formed our opinions on its seat^ we 
proceed to investigate the nature of the dis- 
ease. Now the powers that control those ae- 
tions, whose oombination constitute all we 
know of life, are the same that operate to the 
production of disease. So long as their fuac- 
tions are executed with their accustomed reg- 
ularity, we say the animal is in health. Bui 
whenever any manifest disturbance happens, 
we say that disease is present. The same 
power that built up the body is oontinually 
renewing every part, and fUmishes all the se- 
cretions. How they effect all this is to us ii 
mystery. We must, therefore, be content with 
observing the operation of diseases as they 
present themselves to our notice, and with 
noting the consequence to which they give 
rise, in order that we may be advised of their 
tendencies, and regulate our remedial measures 
to ameliorate them. 

The practical study of disease is to be con- 
ducted in the stable. There alone can the 
book of nature be consulted ; clinical observa- 
tion, as this practical study is called, can not 
be too much insisted on ; through it we learn 
the changes that take place during life, and 
the account thus began, is after death complet- 
ed by an examination into alteration. 

In this manner we obtain a knowledge, first 
of the signs by which the presence of the dis- 
ease is indicated; second into its histery ; third 
into its causes; fourth, we watch its course; 
fifth, we note its termination. The signs or 
symptoms of disease are the circumstances de- 
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noting iUhiliMlbM^. 1^ eoHint fMn from 
obserrAtion. All sjmptoms are reforabU to 
two g«flMl h^&di^ to alteration, either in the 
stiiietur^ 6t tli^ pkH affected, or in its func- 
tions. In a part whos^ sitnatton in the bodjr 
IB 8a))i^rlloial, all physical changes are readily 
noted ; sttch %$ Svfelling or shrinking of the 
part ; hardneas 0^ softness ; warmth or cold- 
nest; Olfaftge of color, &e. But when it is a 
dMp s^aUd part that is ailing, we no longer 
avail ourdelt^s of this class of symptoms, and 
therefbre wie hare recourse to those which 
spriiig firoln deranged function. 

The earliest symptoms of disease in the horse 
are in s feneral way loathing his food. Being 
ealled Co the animal wft inquire into his spirits, 
and are told that be has lost much of his usual 
liTelineas : ikeore is a depressed countenance, 
aad drooping of the eye. We fbel his pulse 
and find ii beating with increased oelerity, the 
body has lost its natural warmth, the coat 
stares, lege ooM; with such symptoms, we 
may rest assured that disease has commenced, 
but the precise nature of the disorder it is 
commonly net in our power to determine. It 
becomes our duty howoTor to aot, and to do so 
withoui delay to the best of our judgment. 

7%e stafte of the pulse is highly important in 
almost all disi$as«S ; it gives to the fingefrs when 
appHed certain definite sensations by which 
the stilts of the general system may to a cer- 
tain ettent be known, let, the hardness of 
the artery ; 2d, its fttHness ; 8d, its sudden- 
ness or abruptness ; 4th, the quickness of each 
beat; 5th, their rapidity or fyrequency; 6th, 
th^ir vnriaMeness; 7th, their intermittent 
qtiality. 

The hardness or resistance or incompressi- 
bility of the pulse, indicates great force of 
heart, driving on the blood so as to distend the 
coats of the arteries. This quality of pulse 
we depend upon as indicating strength of the 
system, and requiring venesection ; on the con- 
trary, if it is easily compressible, the use of 
stlmulii is generaUy necessary. 

The suddenness or abruptness of the beat, 
indicates the use of debilitating plans, the 
qnioksr pulse or the short time in which each 
contraction of the heart is performed, is found 
both in weak and strong states of the system. 
In the last moments of life the pulse is almost 
always quiok, and in the higher states of ex- 
citement and the strongest inflammatory dis- 
eases, but the difference of the quantity or 
niass of blood sent into the arteries determines 
the comparative strength of the system in these 
eases. 

Rapidity of the pulse occurs in all exces- 
sively debilitated cases, or in those which are 
eonsidered as dangerous. 

The variaMeness of the pulse regards its 
change of a longer or rikorter duration. This 
state ooonre when the system has begun to be 
weakened after an attack of violent disease. 



An intemAttent ptilse shows 80m« Atf$ot ll 
the heart. 

AH thssei states of the pnlse show the AstfHM 
of power of Oie heart, and very genM'a!^ i^ 
the iHiols system, as the heftlthy stats df tik^ 
bo^ mainlv depends upon the transmfssiott 
throngh all its parts of a certain quanti'tjr at 
blood with a certain force and quickness. 

The state of the respiration, the heavli^ t/t 
the flanks, is very important in diseases ofUie 
horse. There are few diseases in which the 
respiration remains undisturbed; In some ft 
forms a primary and leading symptom. 

Pain is a symptom of most diseases— H)ne 
that originates in impression upon tho nerves 
distributed over the body. 

But speechless as the horse is, it points oat 
the seat of the disease with a sagacity hardly 
to be credited by persons who are strangers te 
its habits. For example, the drooping eye in 
several chronic disorders ; the looking back at 
the flanks in lung fever ; the vividness of the 
glance in the colic, together with the fireniied 
roll in delirium, are so many examples not tc 
be misunderstood by the practitioner. 

Symptoms in fever are rigorously fbllowed 
by increased heat of skin, quick pulse, languor 
and lassitude. The essential character of f^- 
ver is not characterised by any one, but de- 
pends upon the co-exist enoe of mally symp- 
toms. The exciting causes of fbver, Whatevei^ 
it may be, produces an irregular action in the 
system of nutrition, which is soon conveyed to 
the rest of the system, owing to the extensive 
sympathy which exists between every part of 
the body ; and it is probable that all ihose lo- 
cal inflammations and congestions, are Ihe 
consequence rather than the cause of this dis- 
ordered condition of the system.— ^U,Ao£««. 



Cheiee of Animals ftr Vatteidat. 

Mr. Hedley contributes the fbUowing 
ble hints on fattening cattle to the NnSiiastle 
Club, and which we find publilhed in ibs Ash 
riettltarai Gasette, England. He amyn t 

" In my close identification with fat eattle 
for several years, I have always ISofoad tkat the 
best animals have the most massive heads, 
most capacious- chests, and tlie strongest sphiss. 
I have, therefore, evolved a few roles to go by 
in the purchase of lean ones, and searee^ 
with one exception I have fonnd them to be 
applicable. The heatl of any of eor bovine 
races ought to have the first oonsidsrtilon ; 
this is the true index to the vital acusgnn, and 
even bodily construcUon, and will be fbnnd ta 
forbshadow all good or bad that may be ao- 
complished. Thus an animal possessed of a 
broad, full, spacious skuU, with strongs svenly- 
bent, deflective horns, will be fbcmd to have a 
thick neck at the base, wide tfaoraz, end strong* 
nervous system ; while one with long, natrtfw, 
contracted skull, and pony, abrSptly-bent 
I horns, will be cfaaractterized by we«kne«i, 
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wililiiiMi and dowiiost to fatlMu A bvbaM, 
mil, sunken eye betokens hardness of toucK 
Mid iiaplitude to £iUen; and a bright, laige, 
^j^en, f je» vice verut. A staring, dark, fiery 
eyf often aooompanies a small forehead^and 
hereditary wildaess, and when combined with 
small,, drooping horns, and a chin with no 
loose skin hanging from it, is a very despicable 
animal indeed, weak in constitution, predis- 
posed to lung disease, and sterile in fattening 
propensities. Animals with weakly formed 
heads, have always small loins, and the width 
of these parts will always be found in an exact 
ratio with the strength of the head. The nose, 
instead of being long and fine, as Virgil, Aris- 
totle, and several other naturalists recommend 
it, ought, in my opinion, to be thick, strong, 
and near the ear as possible, if only in pro- 
portion to the size of the frame. Thickness of 
nose and thickness of chest are often twins, 
and so are thin, meager, irregular noses and 
consumption. Small, snipy noses oft sniff the 
air into frames of small capacities, and are 
joined to mouths that can crop but very small 
morsels at a time. These observations X have 
found to be applicable to any of the kinds of 
cattle shown at Newcastle market. But besides 
the shapes of animals, the age and class must 
alwi^s have espeoial consideration, and be 
adapted according to food and situation ; oth- 
erwise the realization of remunerative profits 
will be uncertain." — Maine Farmer. 
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Pure Water for Stock. 



A good draught of good water, is probably, as 
refreshing to beasts as it is to people. But in 
the month of August, nearly all domestic anl* 
mals suffer far more than we imagine, for want 
of good water. Sheep will thrive far better if 
they can have . access to pure water. Teams 
will endure the heat far better if they can have 
a plenty of pure water ; and if milch cows 
muflt drink stagnant water wherever they can 
find it, how is it possible for them to give their 
usual flow of good milk. It is impracticable 
for them to do it. 

Some people allow water to stand in troughs, 
day after day, many times, and compel their 
animals to drink it all up. Did such people 
ever drink water Arom an old dirty slop pail, 
aftcf it had been allowed to stand in the sun- 
shine for two or three days 7 Let them try the 
experiment of drinking such water, and wait 
for the result ; and then they will be prepared 
to express a correct opinion, whether or not 
suoh water is as good for stock, in the sultry 
days of August, as pure cold water would be. 

Water troughs and water tanks should be 
cleaned frequently, during the hot days of 
August, and fresh water pumped into them 
several times during the day. 

Milk cows require a vast quantity of pure 
water in hot weather, in order to produoe Uieir 
neoal flow of good milk. — Country Gentleman. 



History informs us that a certain emperor 
loved a favorite horse so much that he had a 
golden manger made for him. This extrava- 
gance appears unpardonable in the estimation 
of many, now-a-days, and yet it is more par- 
donable than the opposite extreme — meanness 
in the treatment of the horse. In looking at 
the constructiou of a very large proportion of 
our horse-stables, I am sometimes led to think 
that the object of the builder must have been 
to see how widely he could depart from every 
principle of humanity and expediency — ^haman- 
ity in compelling a patient said fiuthfti animal 
to remain penned up in a close, dark snd fUthy 
apartments-expediency in thus saerifieing no^ 
only the comfort, but the health, and coneequenl* 
ly the usefulness and value of th^ animal. 

Light is indispensable to the plant and to the 
man, — ^is it less to the horse ? If it is, why ? 
When the tyrants of the old countries sought 
to inflict their most fearful punishments, next 
to death, confinement in a dark cell was con- 
sidered the most severe. Is it reasonable that 
the horse — ^whose native home is in the desert 
and wilderness, where there is nothing to ob* 
struct the free light of heaven — is it reasonable, 
I ask, that he should not suffer from confine- 
ment in our generally dark and gloomy stables ? 
Is it not a shame, in a land like ours, where 
glass enough for a moderate sized window can 
be had for fifty cents, that a valuable horse 
should be shut up day after day in a dark stall 
or stable ? Let every horse owner's heart, if 
he has one, answer ! 

Is foul air wholesome for plants T Certainly 
not. Is it wholesome for men ? Most emphati- 
cally, no ! If not wholesome for plants or men, 
can it be for horses ? The answer is as em- 
phatically, no ! 

Why then are the majority of our stables 
constructed without the slightest regard to 
that most important feature, ventilation ? In 
thousands of cases, an animal, than which 
none other loves the fresh air better, is doomed 
to confinement for days and nights at a time, 
in a stable, the atmosphere of idiiofa is so foul 
that a man would die in it. How many of the 
diseases to which our horses are subject, may 
be traced to this unpardonable error T I say 
unpardonable, for no man possessed of either 
common senee or common humanity would thus 
punish one of his best and most faithful friends 
— the horse. 

A word in conclusion. Farmers! if you 
would have healthy, lively, serriceable horses, 
give them plenty of light. Qod will supply it, 
if you will only furnish the means whereby it 
can be made to reach your stables. 

Look to the ventilation of yonr stables, if 
you would not have prematurely old and worn 
out horses. Depend npon it, plenty of light, 
and plenty of fresh air in your stables, will 
save you many a dollar in the course of a life- 
time. — Cor. Fanner and Oardentr, 
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BftowH : HaTing read occasionally some 
e% < tr tn e ray in tile JV. ^. Farmer concerning the 
Me]>hig preperties of prodactlTe eggs, or those 
omitsining a germ, compared with unproduot- 
bn eggs, which are nnimpregnated, I wish to 
oouaiMtiDate a few observations on the subject. 
Persons who have been accustomed to raising 
fowli, mast have obserred that, if there are 
aereral ^eggs left in the nest of a hen, after she 
has hatched her brood, in frequent instances, 
some of these remaining eggs, when broken, 
appear to be Aresh and uninjured^ while others 
are entirely rotten, or contain dead chickens. 
Now those eggs which have not been materially 
h^nredby the warmth of the hen's body dur- 
ing the period of incubation, are such as nerer 
cohtained a germ ; and those which are rotten, 
are eggs that contained a germ that had per- 
ished. I have always, therefore, made it a 
practice to examine the eggs in the nest of a 
setting hen, after she has sat upon them five 
days, and take away all those which the pro- 
cess of incubation has not commenced. This 
is easily determined by holding the •ggs 
against a strong light, which makes apparent 
the little net work of blood vessels forming 
within all the productive eggs, and reveals the 
deiur transparency of the unproductive ones. 
By this means I save all the eggs which are 
not going to produce chickens, before they have 
been injured by the warmth of the hen ; if I 
left them a longer time, those eggs which con- 
tained a perished germ, would soon become 
conrapted, though the eggs that never contain- 
ed a germ would bear this temperature with 
impttnity for several weeks. 

* But av the public is always better satisfied 
if an individual who makes a doubtftil asser- 
tion, should establish it by the testimony of 
some high authority, as weU as by his own ex- 
perience, I have made an abstract of some re- 
marks on this subject, contained in a work 
<« On Domestic Fowls, &c.," by M. Do Reaumur, 
the inventor of the French thermometer. In 
this abstract I shall use the language of the 
author, as translated, but shall considerably 
abridge the sum of his remarks. 

The multiplication of chickens does not ap- 
pear, says M. De Reaumur, to be a more im- 
portant object than the preservation of eggs, 
since It is probable that hens contribute more 
to the actual supply of man's food by the lat- 
ter, than the former. It is very easy to sur- 
mise that if all the eggs consumed in one year 
were put into the scale of a balance and weigh- 
ed, and all the chickens, fowls and capons 
eaten in the same year were weighed likewise, 
the weight of the eggs would be superior to 
that of the flesh of the poultry. He thinks, 
in any ease, however, that the preservation of 
eggs is a subject of great importance. 



There is « «iAod» he •oaiiawief, Ar fcgflif 
eggs ptesetT«d« great while withool «enii^ 
tien, whkh ought to obtiOn iMiblU atlenli4ia« 
It is very renarkable thai (here.ahwild \m 
MMpgeggalaid by. the-eame^eMt 8Q»e-tha| 
ramain aettnd an4 eontraai no ill taale Wh«U 
ever, theugh laid * great while. Wore» md 
kept in a warn, dry air five or eix liaes ksigeii 
than what would be neeesaary to ret any othMi 
eggn> plaoed in the same euMumsteMea.' Xhie 
ie an obaervatlQn which be had eeeaeieiv la 
make a great many timeoy before lie tried 
Bsethode for eausiag ciuekene to be hatehed in 
oveng. After eggsliad been wanted lor Mm9 
daya together in the hatchivg ovens, iheee 
were some that spread the meet effeaaive ameU 
in the plaee if they were broken, and were entr 
tixely rotten. There were others in the saeif 
plaoe, which, when broken, net only h%d ,«e 
ill smell, but which were very good to eat."-t 
They differed from newrlaid ^gga only injur- 
ing some of their moisture evaporated,, bni the 
yolk waa an entire ball, like that of Aresh oggp, ' 

la some of the eggs that were oorrupt enoagh 
to spread the most offenaive smeU, he found a 
ehioken very well formed ;. in aome of the same 
eggs he found only the remains of one, and. in 
others he could not perceive the least vestiges 
of any. In this last ease the germ had preb* 
ably perished at an early date» and had beoome 
dissolved ; but the uncormpt eggs never oon- 
tained a germ. The germ, at least a prodaotf 
ive germ, is wanting ia the eggs ef hens that 
live without a cook ; and thoee of hens that 
are not deprived of cooks are not all ^itfuL 
Now, since the eggs that have germs in then 
are liable to corruption, he was led to. think 
that these which keep sound a longer time, are 
the unfruitful ones. The experiments neoee- 
sary to> remove all doubt on this point were 
too plain not to be attempted. 

He aeoordingly kept four hens without a cock 
in a large cage, where they had everything be- 
sides in plenty ; they laid eggs there, the first 
of which were of course prc^uctive; but after 
these had all been laid, by experimenting upon 
those which were laid afterwards, he found 
that when placed in the hatching oven, no 
chicken was enfolded in them, and they did 
not contract any corruption. Alth/ougk they 
were in an air warm to the decree that causes 
chiekent to he hatched, they remained eound there 
for above thirty daye, and eometimee forty or 
fifty days together. 

Thirty or forty days in an air of the heat of 
a hen's body must be equivalent in its action 
upon the eggs, to a great many months ef an 
air which has only the common temperature of 
our houses. He concluded, therefore, that 
eggs destitute of a germ might be kept a long 
time in an ordinary temperature without being 
spoiled. He then made fhrther expeffmente 
of another character. He deposited some of 
these eggs laid by hens k^t apart fVom cocksy 
in one of the coolest places in his house on the 



^^ t^V^ i»trr'«IUr>iHliit tvtfMMi«pM«iofa 
tfitbtm lh» 4ita wH^ii ic v«B M4 On th« 
IftM *Mr vf Jmom^, hd ttM tlMM whMi 
iMd 1km dMfMiUA tk«r» M fk« tr0t •t Mmy, 
9k*pnmriiimgfM»; mmdfoiihd li«n Is goiA 
tW J I imt , A gr«iiil ovdif ha4 bMn MMli 
«MiiB ClMii by ^TftfOMtidik Tk«)f Wiire ttM 
ii «M iiilt oi^mipC, tloMi tfe« yiilit iTii 
l^|bUy Mi^rttig «• tb<» «Mll. Rto %«<r tiltM 
•M d#MM !» 4lflB»mt iv«y«^ Mrt «>tf»«f 
AM i»lK>' «»« fltctt, kwi «l(e toUMrMBflaion 
liit tl#«)r irtfn Aigii monthir old. 

At mnl, fftM, to* litTe filgr tliiit wt<ld iMwp 
MMi fMiH t)iriBg to ih« mlMIe, or even tli« 
tNM of Wkfl^r; wo aoed only to 4opvWo k«&li 
vT alt ooMMittBltilioii wMli! ootfts. Ptoofli) 
t^fthMM lno^iiif|p (bio, mnt bwv^o MMd* to^ Ihis 
OiM^i H itettco Ifco opooiiloiiil »d[Yanttijg» of tetl- 
ttlfi ^ BiAftlfer iMmMP of B^iM oggv aoioiig 
lhol» t]|i«7 bovght. H ottB are not ftttiiMwl in 
gH^ft'^tfMiritk as ttuiy and a» foo^oocka m 
, #Mm< h6 n cOMi ft ry to i^6titf«r alt titoif «ggtf Ht 
«I^M MA on : MMl efto egg of Mtfk fOiHiiiv «fttv 
iOMig lte|lt a- long ttnM, wottM ovuteffi a l«i^ 

IIOMlniiiy tfiMM ukMn oc{>cMrt ttionto' of offtw 
t>Oi^ftMi» imiidl W%ro ittOBded Wifth i^ullar i%- 
MRS. I IflhiM; tbeinftft>re, wo hsvo rvaooii to 
iMMlMro f ks^ tM oggs wkiok ore laid by heM 
IMV oniMty af art i^doi tbo mate hitd, «ro aot 
Uttbt^CO tiMtipt) iittdbr ot^lnarj eifcumttaiiooo, 
MiMra'th* ootrtonlo aro almost entfrol^ orafo* 
HModf. Bggn; oir tbio olbor band, WMeb oon* 
Mb # gofm, Win bogin to oorruf^i bltoaodtately 
affov Ao gcii*til baa Mfteb^'; anA Ao goni 
rtMdoDi rotftiiM ita'^HMlty iImtd tban ovron d^ 
MM wooks, unlosir solho ctttfsordibiyy aitoit- 
Wn ib ]faiir Co tbo oggft fbf tiioir ptreiortatibn. 
nblWtt, I ttayo BO doubtr tbai if m Mfrios of 
okHMI otpoHmettis w«re ^rfblrtiiM Witb tbo 
two different kindo of oggo, fo aooe^tam Iboi^ 
oeBb|yatmHt« ke«frtngiM^^p0iiilMt HwouMproTo 
ttk€ tbo uotoipifognated oggo laid in iko i|»ing, 
wMiM be fbund MT good fat January ai olbof 
egg« laid bt tbo oamo time, Would be- in Ben- 
Iwoibor. Bttt fbioift ooijooturo: tbo oxaol dif- 
fbreno^ betwoon their keopfng proportieo end 
only bo aaoorCainod by Airtbor experiment. — 
Hot, If. S. Farmer, 



BmaA Talk abont Poultry. 

There is a volume of tmtb eontained in the 
extract below, from a recently published work 
on poultry, by Mrs. Ferguson Blair ; entitled 
*< Tbo Hen wife.'* Wo commend it to the atton- 
tien of onr poultry-loTing friende : 

** The boot guide is nature, and we should 
always follow her as oloaoly aa possible in the 
trea(tmeni of our stock. Fowls aro almost gri^ 
ting animals, and pick up grass, or any green 
food in quanliiieo. If, therefore* you c«anot 
give them n complete liberty, and this is im- 
poasiblo where large numbers and soToral 
TAriotios a0o kept, yon riiould at all oTonts 



allow tbom b d4ly rim in > grass ^4(k. Ona 
bourns liberty is sufficient to keep them in 
health, and their e^iojment of this boon in ao 
groat, that; eten were there no oCHer feaaont 
tliat should be sufficient induoemeoi te jmh to 

S>o them their little bit of happinasSy aFma ni 
• expense of trouble to youraolf. &it«#» 
tonishing how soon fowls acoommodb^ tttasa- 
selToa to the regulations of the esiaJ^lisfcwiemt. 
A dsJT or two siuHces to make them 
in aU our wishes, and enables them to 
nixe without apparent difficulty their 
Ito yards. Fowls seem to underofcaAd tha volms 
of their hour's play, and lose no time, tha^^Urap 
once opened, in availing themselYes of it; tbmjr 
rush to the grass and never cease pieking it 
until driven home. Great care must be taCaa 
that one set is put in before another is let out ; 
thia demands hourly attention, as by ona aug- 
ment's carelessness in allowing breeds t» mlxy 
hopes, for a wh<4e season may be deatroyad. 
If there are several yards of the same bfead» 
these, to save time, mav be allowed to 9oi^y 
each other's society auring their run« as n 
fauz pat in their case, though not advisnbl*»> 
need not be fatal — but never let out differoat 
varieties together. One single mnaUimmt WiU 
ruin the puritv of the breed. At no moior of 
the year shoula hens be allowed to assaotata 
with the male bird of a different variety, and 
if •i^«r-emin«n< excellence is desired, not avaa 
with an inferior one of the same. Whil» tae 
fowls are ei^oying their grass run, their yards 
may be dug over. Twice a week is not tbo 
often for this operation. OecasioAally a Btila 
of the soil may be pared off, and fresh sand 
strewed in its place. At all times^ veriisct 
cleanliness in yards and houses, should grset 
the eyo of the lady visitor — ^it is M# grand va- 
quisite. At the risk of appearing didbotiiQ, I 
muat insist upon a «an« qua nonln a peaftiy 
establishment, great or small, be it thai of the 
< laird,' or that of his 'tenant' I do not say 
with some writers, * If the floor of the ^wl 
house be cleansed every morning, so muoh tko 
better,' but I say, * It mutt be done,' and aoru- 
pulously BO, too. If the floor is as hard aa it 
ought to be, a birch broom is the best ia|Ie- 
ment that can be used for this purpose. The 
supply of water must be copious and of the 
purest description, and the dust-bath always 
provided with ashes for the use of the fowls. 
They love to roll themselves in this, scattering 
the contents over their fbathers, to the effooiuu 
discomfort and dislodgement of all panMutea. 
A heap of lime rubbish, or old mortar, should 
be placed in a corner in each yard — poultry 
are fond of it, and it is conducive to their 
health. Once a year the interior of the bousas 
and nesta should be limewashed, asd the flour 
saturated with the same mixture; this keeps 
all perfectly pure and free from tainL It is 
good during warm weather, oooasionallyv to 
sprinkle wi^r from a waterin^can over the 
perch and its vicinity, scattering a little aul- 
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THE BEE KEEPER. 

»■» ■ ... -.— ■■-.■■■ ^ . . -■ ..-!■ 

!Chi8 is often a very busj month with bees. 
Tlie 9aU Aowen oome into blosaom, <aad ia 
80A0 eeasene, oolonies whi<^ hare kiOierto 
amaseed but little honej, beoome boavy, and 
OTon yield a eorplus to their owner. Bees are 
quite reluetaai to work in bozei^ ao late in the 
seaaon, even if supplies are yeiy abundant ; 
but if oByiy combs are inaorted in the plaee 
of fkin ones removed, they wiH fill them with 
aetoAishing celerity. These full combs mi^ 
aftsnrards bo returned, if tho bees have not a 
BufUdent supply without them. 

If AO Fall supplies abound, and aoy stocks 
SfTO loo light to winter with safety, then, in the 
Northern States, the latter part of this month 
is tha propar time for feeding them. I have 
already stated that it is impossible to tell how 
much food a colony will require, to carry it 
safely through the Winter; it will be fooad, 
howeTer, tery unsafe to trust to a bare supply, 
for eren if there -is food enough, it may not 
always be readily accessible to the bees. — 
Great caution will still be necessary to guard 
agaiast robbing ; but if there are no feeble, 
queettless, or impoTcrished stocks, the bees, 
unless tempted by improper management, will 
seldom rob each other. — ^LairasTnoTR. 



Aht RiDDANon. — ^We hare made a ^erj im- 
portant and cheap discovery to keep ants from 
bees. Several years since the little red ants 
were very numerous in our cupboard, and we 
put stone coal against the end of the house op* 
posite tiie cupboard, and it banished them all. 
We ooneluded it was the effect of the copperas 
in the coal. This spring the black ant began 
to annoy our bees, and we procured copperas 
out of Uie coal bank and put it around the 
bench legs, cleaned all the ants off of the 
bench, and there has not been one about the 
hives or bench since. — Cor, See Jommal. 



1 respeotfiili^ bog leave to «iyr a lav w^^Klp 
to mr boekeapiqg meu48, through ik» Jmrt 
9t(^Me$ •t0¥nia<,ln regpffd to oo^ 9M^ Hf 
tiut U.a auluect of vUfI' importance to ^9^ 
one who aUempt f to kAsp beea ontktuaiv 
soientific principles of the psoeent> am. 

And also being myself a zealous advM^to .<af 
thA novahlo «9mb daas of boe-hyf«H I )if ve 
been greatly grAti&sd »od pleased wUt \^*M' 
tides broi^ght ei|i .alrea<^ by our vaiaiMe 
'^JonnuJ" an |he jub>^rQ^ of oomb^nidaa. 

I hare used for Uirae seaMns^ struNi lyf oifinb 
aluok on the ufpor or t<up place olT the fiime 
as a comb guide, and I. am so hji^ly jpleased 
with the plan that I cannot refrain from giwii^ 
my experience to others whom it may confiiem, 
as I brieve that articles from praotiesl mmn, 
in the auktiTation of boos, is tha w«f in w h i a h 
the science of apiarian pursuits wiU bo m^t 
speedily advanced, bringing beekeeping to a 
more fins baais than it }^ heroioforo oooapiaA 
in our oo«uitiy ; for I have frdl ccnfidenaa in 
the inventive genius of our American citi&ens. 

I also believe that if our energies are rightly 
directed that ere many years this country wiU 
stand out as profliinonfe in beekeeping as she 
does in many other things. 

Our advanoe already m bee hives reminds 
me strongly of the language of our late Com- 
missioner of Patents, in regard to inventions, 
that *< lio sooner are the American people in- 
formed that a certain improvement in anvthing 
is wanted, than some man steps forward with 
the very thing needed.*' 

But, to the subject we started on. The way 
I proceed is tMs : take some pan or skillet, and 
melt in it rosin and beeswax in the proportions 
of two parts of rosin, and one part of bees- 
wax. Your vessel ou^t to be eight or ten 
inches wide, to give room for slipping in the 
comb. 

Then select fine meshed brood comb, having 
ready a sharp knife ; oil the blade of the knifb, 
so that it will pass through the comb without 
clinging to it, first having the comb at the 
proper temperature, that it will not break. Ton 
must aUo see that von have not your comb too 
warm, or it will be easily mangled. When 
things are all right, your knife will slip thron(^ 
the comb very perfectly, leaving the strips 
straight and in good order. Your stripe ouj^t 
to be about three-fourths of an inch wide. 
Have the top piece of your frames flat ; then 
slip the strips of comb in your melted wax, 
and set them straight on the frames, and th^ 
will stick tight almost as soon as they touch, 
so that you can set each frame away as fttst ae 
it is fixed. 

When you have things all in a state of read- 
iness, you can fix a set of firames in a few 
minutes, and then you have, I think, the best 
comb guide that ean be used almost, for several 
reasons. In the first place, you have given 
the bees a start of the right kind of fine mesh- 
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ed comb, worker l i 'Xi d 'qMfcti^ agftin> jou. hare 
& comb 00 or in each frame* as straight ai a 
rato^wVicb Is « tet7 deslrabTe thing. 

'finn the anhnat heat of th^ hite U not ab- 
)N)HmM' Of hindered hf partitions of wood or 
ketkl between the ooxabs, which new nataral 
BWarmt dislike very much ; and jon economise 
Ihe use of the old or waste combs about jour 
Veejard. ' 

' 1 u^ed this method bf comb guides last sea- 
son in about fifty hires, and I do not think 
that I had one crooked comb in the lot. 

I am certain that if that kind of comb guide 
is properly put on and used, that you w&l at- 
tain to a Tery high perfection in straight combs 
'-^in fact, almost all that a person could wish 
^r desire. — Cor, Bee Journal. 

£Th« Bditor pro tern of the Farmbb has this 

^easem tried the use of these strips of oemb, 

and his success is such that he recommends 

them as the easiest guide to make» while at the 

same time it answers the same purpose of se^ 

puring straight combs.] 

BsafastuM^e. 

Those wishing to improve their bee pastur- 
age aro advised to plant maple* locust, chestnut, 
and linden Lre^s, and to encourage others to do 
so. In setting out ornamental trees, it is surely 
worthy one*s attention to have regata to their 
honey- producing power; and to select, with 
this end in view, those blooming at different 
tildes, rather than all of one kind, or those 
blooming at the same time. I should like to 
know the comparative value of these trees for 
producing honev, and also which varieties of 
these mentioned are the best. 

for timber, the yellow locust is the most 
valuable. It is extensively planted on the 
western prairies, where it grows very rapidly, 
and is chiefly used for railroad sleepers. In 
Souihern Ohio, bees, some years, gather a 
large portion of their surplus honey from the 
locust. Their industry during the yield from 
the locust is surprising. Where the tree grows 
in great numbers, they almost abandon all 
other sources of supply. 

Twenty years ago, an old farmer in New 
Jersey raised from the seed about 20,000 yellow 
locust trees, which, when tall enough not to be 
ixgured by cattle, he set out on the roadside, 
along his fences, and also thinned out his 
woodland and planted a locust wherever there 
there was a chance for one to thrive. The ma- 
jority are now worth $1 each for posts. 

Some years since, a farmer in the west set 
out a very extensive peach orchard for fire- 
wood — the tree being of rapid growth in rich 
soil. When they began to bear, he marked 
those that yielded good fruit, saved them, and 
cut .the others as needed. In this way he ori- 
ginated some fine fruit. He rexuarked that his 
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of wiriBh Unto wm • larga ^■BmHf ^ 
•Bly pMed fw Uie asa of baa fapHly. 
mam haa bMii sotlood la abtuidaBt paaah 
•lae whiff* ; but naar a gaod. mftritet^ 'llio 
ia too oarefuUy gsiharad fot Imbs 
mnch from this sosK'oe. **Tb% 
BBthas" blooaiavBry lato. ThB whita 
in my vicinity, suffered from drouth 
bafarathB AilBathBabUsseied, 
ed with iinuBUBl aotivity fipon it. I f^wmered 
this upon an avenue of trees over one mAe in 
length. I have been informed that the j^mber 
is extenslTely used in China ( where 'ir tfttaina 
a large size) in ship building, and the laavas 
of the young trees for feeding a worm which 
produces an inferior silk, worn th^ro by the 
lower olassos. The chief need, in olfaaly cul- 
tivated districts, is something to fill the gap be- 
tween white clover and bucKwheat. — Bc€ Jour. 



Apiary Ib Scftoaibor. 



Immediately after the failure of honey in 
the flowers — which will be in Steptasaber in 
most placea, look out and remove all oolooiea 
too feeble to defend themselves. They are 
quite sure to be robbed by stronger ones, which 
thus get a bad habit, and will be iBdaeod to 
attack others. Late swarms which are atvong 
enough to winter, but lack honey, should not 
bo fed this month — as many recommend— un-. 
lass they can be fed sufficiently to oonstruot' 
comb in which to store it, and rear considera- 
ble brood. Next month, the brood will mature, 
and leave the cells, and give room for several 
pounds of honey When two or thne fee- 
ble colonies stand near together, and contain 
bees enough for a good colony, they may be 
BBited for a winter stock, if fed properly. To 
prevent quarreling, sprinkle with sugar wator 
flavored with a few drops of peppermint, or 
other essence. Condemned colonies will hare 
a little more honey if token now, than if lator ; 
yet when all the brood is matured and out of 
the way, it will be nicer. Stocks in which 
much foul brood has appeared, should be re- 
moved at once. It will not do to wait for such 
to mature all their brood, as they continue to 
rear that till cold weather, and in the mean 
time may get robbed, which would infect other 
hives with the disease. When cells of honey 
and dead brood are mixed together in the same 
comb, it is best disposed of by burying — the 
honey is unfit for use, very little wax can be 
made from it, and the bees should not be al- 
lowed to toke a particle. Stocks of any age 
may be attacked, and hence all should be ex- 
amined where the disease is prevalent. When 
a stock is diseased Just enough to condemn it, 
yet not sufficiently to prevent it from being 
wintered, it may be kept, but some hive oon- 
taining combs and a small quantity of honey, 
should be provided to which to transfer in the 
Spring. Honey token from such hive?, when 
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it osa be oat totfrM fhmi the uiztnTe of brood, 
is Buitftble for tbo tabVB ; it may be e«(en with 
no bftd efleetf. The inferior pieces may be 
fllMiiMd. By MaMiBg thorovgJily, and ekim- 
f^^Mi^Ji mMj be Ud to the bees with safety.-^ 

QUIMBT. 



Introducing Italian <hieeni— A Hew Method. 

BdUoT9 Co, Gent. : Last season I first attempt- 
ed to introdace the Italian variety of bees in 
my ifMary, but th« method of doing it was new 
to w^ and like some others, fbiled in the aV* 
tempt. This season I tried it again and suc- 
ceeded after the experienoe of last year. I 
I obtained my queen from Mr. Quinby. She 
was of » beantlM oolor. I have raised a few 
queens from her whieb I introdooed without a 
cage— a new method to me, and compartively 
easy, ^le method is as follows : After the 
swarm had been deprired of the native queen 
and oella ibvr or firve days, take a oup oontain- 
ing a small amount of honey, and put the queen 
in, being sure you get her completely covered 
with honey as quick as possible, without ii^ur- 
iDg her ; then with a small spoon careftilly put 
ker in the top hole <tf the hive, and by the time 
she is licked off she is all right The few tri- 
> als I have given this method have not failed in 
s single instance, but as I have not thoroughly 
tested it, I would advise none but our large 
Italian boe raisers to try it. During ilUs 
month there will be more queens introduced 
than in any of the past ones ; hence it will be 
necessary for enr bee-keepers to communicate 
as qnic^ aa possible, so as to give our amateurs 
a chance. — L. A. AsPiNWiv^L. 



RmoviNO HowBY feom Hivbs. — Two years 
ago we tried the following experiment on a 
hive of bees, from which it was desired to take 
the honey. Having bored a few small holes 
near the top of the hive, it was then inverted, 
and an empty box of the same siie placed over 
it ; both were then lifted into an empty tub, 
into whieh water was slowly poured, allowing 
iime for the liquid to penetrate through the 
holes, but not too fast, in order to avoid drown- 
ing the bees. As the water rose amongst the 
oombfl the bees fonnd their way up into the 
empty box, which was then lifted off and 
placed on the bee- stand. The box, full of 
water and combs, was then lifted gradually out 
of the tub, the water escaping by the boles 
through whiph it entered. The whole opera- 
tion occupied but a few minutes, and scarcely 
any bees were lost. The short time necessarily 
prevented the honey from becoming dissolved, 
and, as the greater number of oells are sealed, 
up, there is really little danger of such loss 
being sustained. After the water was drawn 
off it was found to be only slishtly sweet; the 
comb* soon beoame dry, and the honey was in 
no way iigured. 
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Swcnr BcBNTED Bh^vb — (CSs^g^MAitet).—- 
Several species. Floridus is most conuaoft 9mA 
perhaps tbe most deairable. The wood to fra- 
grants foliage rioh, flowers sln^, of a ob<M>- 
olate oolor with a peculiar agreeable spU^ 
odor. 

WiiiTK Frinqe — ( ChinanthuM), — A fine shrub 
with large, broad Magnolia-like foliage and 
delicate greenish white flowers resembling out 
paper. 

PUKPLI F&IKGB OB SmOKE TbXB — {Ru9 Cc^ 

<miw).— A very neat pretty shrub of large site, 
covered in summer with a curious purple in- 
floreseenee resembling fringe or hair. This 
and the White Fringe should have the shelter 
of other shrubbery to endure the winter in 
Wisconsin. 
Doewoon; BBi>BRAMOHXD—(C7onii»5si^^iM- 

lue). — A large spreading shrub with willew-Uke 
shoots yd white flowers; very consploueas 
and ornamental in winter when the bark is 
blood red. Cortnu Variegnta is desirable for 
its variegated foliage. 

FI.OWBB1XO GiTEnAHT — TMow — {Aurta.\^^ 
Large spreading shrub with neat foliage amd 
abundant yellow flowers with strong einnamon 
perfume. The Crimton and Double Orimtom 
are not hardy. Ootdotu^ (Rihu Qordoni) is a 
hybrid between the crimson flowering and tbe 
yellow ; it is quite hardy, but should be slight- 
ly protected in Wis. to insure a good bloom. 

Li^AC. — An old fashioned shrub with hand- 
some foliage and a provision of fragrant showy 
flowers, in early spring, indispensible to every 
garden. May be grown in clumps or trained 
as a small tree. Makes a fine omeiaental hedge 
or screen. Beside the common purple and 
white, there are several newer varieties which 
are desirable. Charlit the IQtk is a strong 
growing variety with large leaves and reddish 
purple flowers. Tht Fernan has slender 
branohes and small leaves, there is a purple 
and a white flowering variety. Jonkea is a 
very distinct species with dark glossy leavas, 
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§owm$ M iofg ^|iifi ff ikMr yC ^ roMI^ par- 
pis, Uoomj afi«r other Yarietiei. Double pur- 
jlf^Al|i«44llW«Mw of peUls. 

AisAinnKBT T&Bi OB Bvmiiiiio Bush — 
{Bttonjfimntt). — A very •nmmeiitid Urge shrub 
«r mmU tree, eovsrcd with sMiitt fmii in 



Bwmm Bauu<-( Ffftunumi C|pifl«#). — ^A Urge 
btantiftil *Shmb with showy clusters of 
wlilte flowers like snow balls. An old favor- 
ite, thriTing ererjwhere. ffiffh Bush Cranher- 
ry, (F. Oxyeocu*) resembles the preceding, 
white flowers in early spring, followed by 
showy clusters of scarlet fhiit of a pleasant 
acid taste resepibling the Cranberry- Early 
WHU Jjantana leaved, ( V. Lantanoides), Has 
Aolt hoary leates and Urge clusters oi white 
flowers Ml May, retains its foliage yery late. 

CsuiBSS QoLDiv Bell — {F^reythia Viridie- 
mrm). — A fine shrub with long dark gceen 
shoots and rery deep green foliage, |»Podttoing 
•a ahnBdaace of bright yellow flowers Tery 
flAzly in luring. To ineure a good bloom in 
■Wiaeouin, it mnet be laid down ai ^pproaoh 
of winter and oovered with soil or dry leayes. 

PuvBT.— A Tery ornamental plant with neat 
foliage and pretty spikes of white flowers, suo- 
eeeded by bunches of black berries ; it is al- 
SMet an erergreen, thrives in all soils, makes 
• fine ornamental hedge, will bear shearing to 
•ay extent. 

St. Piter's Wo&t ob Snow bbbbt. — ^A neat 
shrub with small delicate pink flowers and 
large white wax*like berries that hang on 
through winter. 

Altbba — ^Bosb or Shabon. — Handsome, 
fese^growing and free-blooming shrubs, desi- 
rable for bl|M>ming in the autumn mcnths; 
flowers are white and yarious shades of pink, 
purple and lilac, — ^both single and double. 
The Althea will not endure the cold of a Wis- 
consin winter without very thorough protect- 
ion, they may be grown in boxes' or tubs and 
remoTed to the cellar at approach of winter, 
or taken up and holed in in the cellar to be 
repUnted in the spring. The many good qual- 
iUes of this shrub will repay this oare and 
trouble. A. G. Habtobi). 



Mr. Editor : In the May So. qt tj^e f 4||m|ib 
i« particle on the ** Valine $ttiui <4wtqp Bli<»- 
berry,'* from 0. 8. Wllley, wliieh I belienre Tef7 
much misrepresents its value. I have found, 
by experience) that thf^rs is lit^e AiQ^uUj in 
making it productive. The Lawton is a good 
fhilt, but the trouble with some is, it don't p%7- 

Kow the liawton is • rw>P#s*A MftoiW9f% re«iuf«p 
good cultivation, and is, if rightly siaasgsd^ 
just as certain a crop as the currimt. The 
ground Bhould be worked ttoifa, twelve to twsntjT 
inches deep, and made good by aaaaare. Thtt 
canes should be pinched during their growtli 
so as to confine them witbin proper Iwnits SQ^d 
make a tree or bush well branched, sjud Mni^XHjt 
the whole ground should be weUmuIohed. — 
Not a little bit of mulching around each bush, 
but all over the ground. The lAwton is rather 
troublesome in a small lot, bat should bare 
plenty of room; better adapted to Fsrmen* 
grounds than small gardens. The way to col- 
tivate is as follows : A piece of grouBd, sv* 
twenty feet wide and as long as you wish, oom- 
mence on the sides and plough until it is all 
turned over, then drag it thproughly. Then 
plough again as at first and drs|^ MP^ <uid so 
keep working until your centre or dead fiurow 
is as deep as you can conveniently make it. 
Then plough all back again to a level ; plant 
your canes in the centre and tben cover it all 
with good coorse maBure or half rotted sti^w, 
from twelve to eighteen inches deep. If you 
wish to do the work with a spade, the deeper 
you work the ground, the more and better fhiit. 
The Blackberry makes better wine than »ny 
grape raised in this latitude. The fruit is a 
specific in summer or bowol complainis, both 
for children and adults. I find tbe lAif^m 
perfectly hardy as the wild blaek raspberry or 
thifflbleberry, and with proper cultivation they 
are always productive. You can pile straw 
around them if you please in the fill for pro- 
tection and let it remain for a mulch the n^t 
Bummer. The only reason people do not suc- 
eeed is, they neglect thorough eultivation« The 
ground must not get dry, if it dooSy your fruit 
will be dry also. I have leanied this by e]|p^- 
rience, my own bushes look well and are loadod 
with fruit. £. A. BoiiBT. 

BuBLDTOMir, Wlfl., Aug. 4th, 1802. 
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Cu* and luUia Xlasttaf. 

A (TMideftl of oare «Ad some twto is iie- 
^esMbry in planting gitMiads, or ear ehoieeet 
treasaree become efils, aii4 those tbiogt which 
five much of grace and beauty to eur grounde, 
prove a great injury. Persons are aptid ha^e 
a special passion for particular classes of trees 
— some are Ibnd of erergreens, tad their 
groBAdfl have a seaftbre, formal appearanoe, 
from the large number oC this class of trees 
planted, while others are delighted with the 
weeping trees and obtain «tery rariety possi- 
ble, and give to their plsee a melancholy as- 
pect far fk^m agreeable. These trees should 
be used with caution. Mr. Barry gives the 
following excellent adrke o» this subject, 
which we commend to all who are planting or- 
namental grounds : 

** There is something so attB^ctive and so graee- 
All in the character of dreepilig trees, thai ihey 
arrest the attention of persons wl^o would 
scarcely bestow a glance upon tha noblest and 
rarest trees of the ordinary Mprf|;ht habits of 
growth which prevail among tiM mass of for* 
est trees. A Weeping Willow, common though 
it be, never fails to elicit adjviration. In the 
hands of a skillful, judicious planter, no other 
trees are more effective in giving variety, 
oharaetar, and expression, to a landscape ; but 
they mast always be used sparingly, and with 
the exefcise of good taste and a great deal of 
foresight. We have known persons so capti- 
vated with the elegance of the Weeping Willow, 
as to plant half a dosen immediately around 
their aweUings, stamping them at once with 
the character of mausoleums, more than that 
of the habitations of living beings. 

It is equally in bad taste to plant largely of 
trees in which any particular character pre- 
vails to a striking degree. At certain points 
on the Hudson, the tapering Arbor Vitas is so 
thickly planted in some grounds that one can 
see nothing else. These, the stlffest, most ar- 
tifieii^xlooidng, of all other trees, should be 
planted with the greatest caution. While two 
Of three might produce a fine effect, entire 
groves or masses of them become monotonous 
or disgusting. 

It is qaite obvious that weeping trees, to 
produce any effect, must be pretty well isolat- 
ed ; lor their streaming side branches are the 
source of their peculiar grace and elegance •— 
This points oat the jutting edges of groups of 
trees, adl the open lawn, as their appropriate 
situation. The Willows- have a particularly 
iaa effect on the margins of streams, ponds or 
other bodies of water. Those with stronger 
branches^, such as the ash, elm, fto^ are well 
adapted to farming arbors, and are much em- 
ployed, for this purpose. All the drooping 
trees are considered appropriate ornaments to 
eameteries; the moun^^d expression which 
their dreepixig habit oonveys^ oertainly renders 
them fitting objects for this purpose."— iSuro/ 
Niw Yorker, 



Be-Clolhivg Bare Spots nysft lamMk 

Mb. Editox : — ^There are many complaints 
in the spring about lawns t>ecomiog overrun 
with moss, and the ground about the stems of 
trees getting bare. When soch is the case 
with me, I have the moss raked up with sharp- 
toothed rakes, and scratch the ground well, 
mix grass seed with a good quantity of mould, 
and BOW it thickly over the bare spots. In a 
short time it springs up and keeps down moss 
for several years ; a little lime or soot sown 
over it in fall prevents the growth of moss ; 
and kills worms in the soil. 

A good top dressing of rotted manure in 
fall is of gfeat advantage ; or super^phosphate 
in spring is equally good. The grass should 
not be allowed to get very long in spring for 
want of cutting, but during the heat of sum- 
mer it sliould not be too often cut nor too 
olesely cut, as by that the roots are too much 
exposed ; but in cool, wet seasoiif, it should be 
oftener cuL When the ground undar trees gets 
bare, I stir the surface with a rake with sharp 
teeth ; then soatter some finely broken mould 
over the place and sow it thickly with grass 
seeds, (a good deal of white clover among it.) 
It soon bMomes green, and keeps so a^l sum- 
mer. About the first of April is the beat time 
to sow the grass seeds, but even en to June 
will do. I had this ready to send you for this 
month'a number, but neglected to send it, but 
better late than never, if it should be the means 
of reminding any of your numerous readers to 
do what in the hurry in spring th€y may have 

forgotten. — Cor. Farmer and G^diur. 

" ■ ■ ♦ ' 

Pbssbkvivo Dahlia. Tttbebs. — A correspond- 
ent of the <* Journal of Kortioulture and ^t- 
tage Gardener," writes as follows : ** May I be 
permitted to offer a simple suggestion relative 
to the preservation of Dahlia roots daring win- 
ter? Though carefully dried before storing 
away in the autumn, I used continually to lose 
them by the rotting of the crown, till at length 
the idea one day occurred to me that the mis- 
chief was occasioned throagh the decay of the 
long stalk left attached to the tubers : this be- 
coming partially charged with fluid kept the 
crown constantly wet. My remedy has been 
not to leave more than four inches of stalky 
Arom this to scrape the whole of the outer cov- 
ering or bark, and at the base to make a small 
opeiSng whioh permits any watery deposit to 
escape. The result has been that I have pre- 
served the whole of my tubers, while experi- 
enced gardeners armmd me have complained 
of loss, notwitlutaading that every j^ecaution 
from damp or frost had been taken." 
♦ ' 

Ebata. — ^i^. Eiit&r i Is the reawrke on the 
Fall Stripe Apple, ob page 800, Angnst No., I 
report Mr. B., ol Lsdi, to say <*Not Sxlfea;'* 
whereas it ahoold be « JVb. l&ira,'* wlOeh is 
his own language. Tours, J. C. P. 
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lOre Ihanone in ft Ihoauad 
•a done bo, and the prop>- 
ktiftn of tnost, orall of (beni, 
a T e b te o abandoned by 
.merioao grawera ; Mid well 
ie7 ma; b«, when we have 
UGh aorlB ai Iha aboTe — 
[ougbton'H S«edliBK » 
'owning' ■ — originated hj 
haa. Doitainf , or K. Y. — not 
il)j t«iled beTF, but spoken 
igbl; of where known. 
Another of Emery ft Co.'i 
ngrtvings, which graoed 
belr wide awake paper sol 
[mg Binee. O. 8. Willbt. 



American Eeedllng GooMberry. 

An Amerieaii sort, similar to Honghlao. or 
:he eaei, but more upright. Has been termed 
by fruit growerit of lUinoie, ao European 
•ort, and Ubelled "Pale Red." The "Ohio 
Seedling" of Ciacinnati. prubabiy is Ihe eamr 
variety. A T«r; rapid, vigcroui grower— an 
abaadant bearer — bardj; never mildewing; 
.11 to full neditun in (Lm, palij red. pleasant 
flaTor; valnable for cooking, and easily kept 
by bottling. 

PlanUare easily grown from outtiogs, layers 
it dlTiaioa of roota. Tk«re may be a few 
EnfUth sorts not autOeot hare to mildew, and 
•0 MOOMd In thlselimaU; butthas ttt not 



Onpe Qmwen' Kazlmi. 

We lnd a few good iieme 
nder Ihe above heading ir 
he y. J. Htrald. They ar< 
■om ibe pen of our frequent 
nd valued conlribntor, A. 
. Fuller, and are well worth 
emembering. The only 
oini an which we do not 
gr«e ie (he bind of manure 
Hsom mended. It is cer- 
linly true that well deci 
oscd manure is better than 
iDg, UD decomposed manure, 
111 our ezperienoe has con- 
[need us that whatever gen- 
■al maauriag the soil may 
ive recei<ed, bulb wsud 

improved by the fVee use of phosphales and 
potash BS supplied by wood athes. — WoTking 
FarmtT. 

1. Prepare ground in the Fall, plant in 
Spring. 

2. Oive the vine plenty of manurtt, old and 
well decomposed; for fresh manure exoites 
growth, but doee not mature it. 

8. Luxuriant growth does not always insure 
fruit. 

4. Dig deep, but plant shallow. 

5. Young vinee prodnee beaiiUfuP^nii, bat 
old vines produoe the riahest. 

6. Prune in the Autumn to promote growth, 
.but in the Spring to iusare fruitfnineas. 

7. Plant jour vines before you pnt np trel- 

8. Tines, like soldiers, should have good 

9. Prune spurs to one well developAd bod, 
fbr tbe nearer tha old wood the higher flavq ' 
the fhiit. 
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10. Those who prune long must soon climb. 

H. Vine leaTos lo^e the sun; the ftruit, the 
shade. 

12. Brery leaf has a bud at its base, and 
either a bunch of f^uit or a tendril opposite 
to it. 

18. A tendril is an abortiTO fruit bunch — a 
bunch of f^uit a productive tendril. 

14. A bunoh of grapes without a healthy 
leaf opposite, is like a ship at sea without a 
rudder — it can*t come to port. 

15. Laterals* are like some politicians ; if 
not often checked they are the worst of thieves. 

1(5. Good grapes are Uke gold ; no one has 
enough. 

17. The earliest grape will keep the longest ; 
for that which is fully matured is easily pre- 
served. 

18. Qrape eaters are long livers. 

19. He who buys the new and untried varie- 
ties should remember that the seller's maxim 
is Oaveai emptor. — Let the buyer look out for 
himself. 



Hortieiilture in Japan. 



Mr. Veitch, Jr., son of the eminent London 
nurseryman, is now in Japan, investigating the 
condition and method of horticulture in that 
country, with a view to the selection of novel- 
ties, &c. In a recent letter to the Gardener' t 
Chronicle, ho states that the Japanese possess 
great horticultural skill, and ^far exceed the 
Chinese in this respect. The Japanese nur- 
series are very numerous and extensive, pre- 
senting many varieties of trees, slirubs and 
flowers. He says: ** Chrysantliemums are 
especial favorites with the Japanese, and at 
this season of the year are everywhere in full 
bloom, scarcely a window in the town (Yeddo) 
but has a plant or two, and each establishment 
devotes a piece of ground to their culture. — 
They are grown to great perfection, and many 
varieties, exclusive of the ordinary large flow- 
ering ones, and Pompones, are met with. The 
fan shape is the favorite mode of training 
them, the finest specimens averaging Z\ to 4 
feet in hight, and often having from 25 to 30 
expanded trusses of flowers on them. The 
great characteristic mark of a.Jap-inese nur- 
sery is its peculiar neatness, everything clean 
and in order, not a weed or a pot out of place 
to be seen." Their mode of pot culture seems 
to consist: — 1st, In confining the roots of their 
plants im as small pots as possible; 2d, in 
using a light open soil, generally the same for 
all classes of ptauts ; 3d, supply them with un- 
limited quantities of manure water. Their 
success in dwarfing trees is mainly to be at- 
tributed to the last named cause. The soil 
acts merely as a means of protecting the roots 

* I^tenUa Rre shuota which itart from either side of the 
main bnd, at the axil of every leaf; if they grow an- 
9hMkj»i I hey destroy Hi vlfcor; tf eatinrly removed, the 
bad itself shooU permataralj* 



from the sun and air. It is the manure-wat^ 
which nourishes the plant and keeps it in a 
growing state. 

Mr. Veitch found a new tree (fern), in the 
garden of the great temple of Osakusa, which 
thrives well in the open ground, and will, he 
thinks, prove hardy in England. Again he 
says : '* The quantity and splendor of the tim- 
ber trees in the neighborhood of Yeddo far 
exceed anything that can be described.*' Mr. 
Veitch took measurements, finding pines three 
feet from the ground, with a circumference of 
10 feet; beech, 16 to 20 feet; spruce (very 
common), 10 to 12 feet; evergreen oak, 15 to 
25 feet; gingko, 15 to 28 feet; cryptomeria 
(tens of thousands of them), 12 to 15 feet. 



Exterior Signs of the Qvality of Fears. 

Pears, pyriform, uneven or gourd-shaped, 
with thick skid, sometimes wrinkled, of green 
color, with more or less russet, passing to 
golden yellow, and tinted more or less with 
carmine on the sun side : with skin entirely 
brown, russet or green bronze, or yet burnt 
earth of sienne color, (rich brown) light or 
pale green united or relieved and tinted with 
Vermillion or shaded with sienne, are generally 
those which may be judged to be buttery, melt- 
ing, and of the best quality. 

Pears oviform, stem slender, long, with fine 
skin, shining, very finely and thickly studded 
with small brown dots, are usually melting 
fruits, acid, astringent, ripening very quickly, 
and finally of the second or third order, pas- 
sable or bad. 

Pears with thick skin, dark or raw green, 
shining, thickly dotted where the reddish brown 
is plaoed in patches on the side which is struck 
by the rays of the sun, passing or not to ochre 
yellow and red at the latter end of the season, 
indicate generally fruits capable of long pres- 
ervation, and suited for cooking. 

Observation has enabled us to state these 
facts, which have very few excepti<ms accord- 
ing to us. — J. Dx LiBON D'AiBOLis, in Eevue 
Ilorticole. 



Two Yalnahle Hardy Apples. 

Amid the desolation among those* orchards 
planted on low and poorly drained lands, pr^ 
viouB to the winters of '55 and '56, we find 
here and there a few specimens of those very 
hardy yarieties, which fortunately went through 
unscathed, and remained as anchors, to the 
fast waning hopes of tree planters. 

These trees stand as monuments of past la* 
bors; way marks to guide us in the direction 
of complete success. 

In remembering this lesson we bring before 
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you a rough drawing of a Tariety which ftandsy 
sometimes singly, sometimes in pain, or tho 
Aill row f but always there, all and the original 
number that was first planted out, and perhaps 
tii# only surriTors of the fifty or one hundred 
set. 

ThisTariety is only one of more than twenty 
old and new, that stand nearly equal in those 
combined qualities which render them *' sue- 
oeesful," '< adapted'* in their different seasons 
and localities : 




Fall Wine Sap. — Tree, very yigorous, ir- 
regular grower ; forming a beautiful orchard 
tree, with many pendulous branches ; wood, a 
dark brown, with many greyish patches after 
two years old ; leaves, large and broad, many 
of them remaining on the tree till mid-winter ; 
very hardy and productive; fruit, medium 
sise, round, conical, pale green, often bright 
blush on sunny side ; stem, medium, cavity, 
wide, smooth, deep ; calyx, closed ; basin nar- 
row; core, small, seeds large, flat; flesh» white, 
tender, juicy, mild, vinous, good. October to 
January. 

WiMTiR Wins Sap— <%n .' TFtn« Sap of El- 
lio^^Wine Sap of the WetL^Yerj vigorous, 
hardy, spreading grower ; distinguished by its 
polished dark colored wood, and many short 
spurs which put out from the young vigorous 
wood ; its leaves are much smaller than those 



of the Fall Wine Bap, and more sharply serat^ 
ed, shedding them fully on the approach of 
winter. Its outline resembles that variety, 
except being more conical and consequently 
basin more abrupt. 

Successful in all soils, especially on the rich 
dry rolling prairies. 

Fruit medium to small, conical, mostly bright 
red ; flesh fine grained, tender, juicy, sub-acid. 
January to March. J. C. Plumb. 

MASimr, Wii. 

Bastard or Barren Baspberzy BnsbM. 

M. Hubbard, of Bennington, set 
out a plot of the American Black 
Cap Raspberry several years since, 
and they were thrifty and prolific, 
but they now send forth "bastard" 
suckers — slender stalks, that never 
blossom or bear. Is there any rem- 
edy short of rootine them out and 
setting new plants? What is the 
cause of the evil complained of ? — 
Can it be prevented? How? — L. 
S., Auiea, JV: r., 1862. 

Mr. Boolittle, after whom the 
Doolittle or Improved Black Cap is 
named, has given much attention te 
the culture of the firuit, and has 
fairly brought it before the public 
and the fruit growers as a market 
fruit. We have often obtained his 
opinions, and observed his practice, 
and may therefore be enable to en- 
lighten our Attica correspondent. — 
Mr. Doolittle states that the Am- 
erican Black Raspberry, in its wild state, or 
as usually propagated, produces but two or 
three crops, and often but one, before it be- 
comes barren, and that no extra cultivation or 
manure will prevent this. Many plants are 
almost entirely barren, producing but a few 
scattering, seedy, deformed berries the first 
year, and afterward nothing. The barren hills 
or plants he is enabled readily to detect Arom 
their appearance. The barren form of hill is 
indicated by the vast number of small canes, 
and firom the fact that they are thomless, while 
the leaves are small and generally covered with 
yellow rust. The healthy or ftuitf^l form of 
hill, is shown by a few large bearing canes. — 
The number and size, or bulky form of the 
thorns, furnish to an experienced eye a sure 
index of the yield and quality of fruit to be 
expected. An examination of any plot of 
Black Raspberries will show the barren form 
prevailing more or less, in hills two or three 
years old. Some hills will have part barren 
canes and part partially barren---that is, the 
canes may be quite large, bat are almost or 
quite destitute of thorns. The way to avoid 
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iMurren plants, in to propagate only flrom those 
tkattro known to be flruitfUl, and always from 
yottttf, Tigorous plants. If a plant shows ap- 
pearanos of barrtnnsss, rsaaoTe it, and put m 
its.placs a plant with good strong oanes and 
plenty of ihomsw — Bural Ifew Torktr, 



Strsral if fhs iMiisst Psazs. 



Amirs Joa^nst, or Earlt Sugar Pkar.— 
The eaiiiesi<of pears^ quite small, skin yellow 
With ved dots, flesh whltSi Tery sweet, pleasant 
flaror, Juioy at first, becoming dry and mealy 
when fall ripe. Season before wheat harvest, 
•or middle to last df July in Wisconsin. 

Tree, a fine, Tigorovs, upright grower, an 
early bearer «Bd very -productiTe. 

This variety is said to do well as a dwarf, 
btti suoh is not our experienee ; we adtise to 
grow it only on the pear stock. — Next in sea- 
,8011 is the 

Madblins. — ^This has long been regarded as 
the ht$t of the very early peart, medium size, 
yellowish green^ fleohwhite, juioy and melting, 
wiih-aB agreeable^ often, though not always 
sweet, and slightly perfumed flaror. Ripens in 
WlaooBsin the last of July or first of August. 

Tree, a very thrifty, upright grower and 
early bearer, both on pear and quince, grown 
ma • dwarf it should be seou»ely staked, as the 
unioB of thisTsristy and th.e quiaMe stock does 
not seem to ^be very strong, and after a few 
years when in bearing it is liable to break 
oiF.^Ripening with this is the little 

Muscat Robbbt. — ^A tender, Juioy, sweet 
peer ; color, bright yellow, soon after ripe it 
becomes dry and mealy. 

Tree, hardy, Tigorous, iiroductive on both 
pear and quince. -^A few days later we hsTC 
the 

DOTBNKB D*£TB, OR SUMXSR DOTINHB. — A 

beautiAtl and excellent little pear, yellow with 
bright red cheek, flesh w4iite, melUng, juicy, 
sweet perfumed flavor. 

Tree, Tigorous, upright grower, is hardy, 
bears young and is very productive on both 
fKar and quinee. 

0SBAVD*8 SvKMBR. — Mcdium or small sise, 
yellow, often. wMh reddish brown cheek, sweet 
4lBe flavor*; ins, isiV'grewer es bothpear and 



quince, and productive. Ripe early in August. 

DsARBOBv's SiBOLiNO. — Medium or small 
sise, skin smooth, pale yellow, with small 
specks, flesh white, fine grained, melting, 
sweet, sprightly, delicious flavor, always fair» 
one of tha beat. 

A good grower on both pear and quince, 

boars young and abundantly. Middle to lapl 

of August. A. 0. HAirrOBDw 

OoLUHBes, Ohio, Aufott, 1803. 
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^•fllfay ^•^'^ Ba s e s . 



I saw a method of training roses last year 
which I believe has not been noticed in your 
magasine, though I am pleased to sav it is not 
oftM you are caught lagging in the rear of 
useful hints for your readers. This is neither 
more or less than simply pegging down roses 
so as to cover the whole surface of the soil In 
a bed, instead of training them up to stakes 
in the usual way. Strong forked branches of 
trees, out so as to make pegs of them,' are 
used, and the beds are beautiftil in the ex- 
treme, if such beauty caa be aptly termed 
extreme. The beds I saw had but one kind in 
each— one I remember was of Louis Phillippe, 
this was crimson ; and another was Cels, nearly 
white. There were also some beds with Hy- 
brid PerBoiuals, which, though not making 
such a brilliant elFeot as the former kinds, were 
very pretty indeed, and they seemed to flower 
much more flreely treated in this way than 
when grown as usually, upright 0. D. 

[With regard to the firee flowering properties 
of Hybrid Perpetuals noticed, as following 
this treatment, we are informed that this was 
attributed to the practice of eutting off the 
blooms as f^st as they faded, though our oor^ 
respondent is no doubt rif^t in her surmise, 
that pegging down has some influence on their 
productiveness. J-x^anfM^r'^ Monthly, 



_ A correspondent of the Oardener^i 
OhrorucU packs apples in shallow boxes, in 
dry bran. He finds it light, clean, elastic, and 
excellent for packing. Packing peaches, nec- 
tarines, apricots, and grapes to long distances, 
he wraps the flruit singly in tissue paper. — 
Grapes are best sent in paper bags, in single 
layers, and the bran to keep all firm. 



To smoke Aphides in the open air, take 

cotton cloth well sprinkled over with t4>baooo, 
make a compact roll, set on fire and blow the 
smoke upon the Aphides, pinning a newspaper 
round the plant if small, or setting a barrel 
over it, with one head out and a little hole in 
the top for a draft, if large. 
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MECHANICAL fc COMHERCIiX. 



JapMming in the art of coTering bodies br 
groandt of opaque colon in Tanush, which 
may be afterward decorated hj priating or 
gildiog, or left in a plain atate. 

All surfiMsea to be japanned must be perfect- 
ly clean. Paper should be stilT for japanning, 
•aeh as papier mache. 

The French prime all their japanned arti- 
cles, the English do not. This priming is 
generally of common size. Articles that are 
Uins primed, neT«r endnre a^^well as those that 
recelTC the japan coating on the first operaton. 
When they are used for some time they erack, 
and the ooats of japan fly off in flakes. A 
aolodon of strong isinglass and honey, or su- 
gar candy, makes a good japan Tarnish to 
coTer water colors on gold grounds. 

A pure while priminx for ji^anning, for the 
cheap method, is made witli parchment size 
and isinglaas, laid on very thin and smooth. — 
It is the better of three coats, and when the 
last is dry, it is prepared to receiTC the paint- 
ing or ornamental figures. Previons to the 
last ooat, howeter, the work should be smooth- 
ly polished. 

When wood or leather is to be japanned, and 
no priming used, the best plan is to lay on two 
or three ooats of Tarnish made of seed lao and 
rosin, two ounces each, dissoWed in alcohol 
and strained through a cloth. This Tarnish 
should be put on in a warm place and the work 
to be Tarnished should, if possible, be warm 
also, and all dampness should be aToided, to 
prsTont the Tarnish from being chilled. When 
the work is prepared with the above composi- 
tion and is dry, it is fit for the proper japan 
to be laid on. If the ground is not to be white, 
the best Tarnish now to be used is made of 
shellac. This is made in the proportions of 
the best shellac fiTe ounces, steeped in a quart 
of alcohol and kept at a gentle heat for two or 
three dajs, and shaken frequently, after which 
the solution must be filtered through a flannel 
bag, and kept in a well corked bottle for use. 
This Tarnish for hard japanning on copper or 
tin will stand forever, unless fire or a hammer 
be used to burn or knock it ofi*. The color to 
be used with shellac Tarnish may be any pig- 
ment to give the desired shade. 

To form a hard perfect white gi-ound is no 
easy matter, as the substances which are gen- 
erally used to make the japan hard, have a 
tendency by a number of coats to become dull. 
One white ground is made by the following 
oomposiiion: White flake or lead ground up 
with a sixth of its weight of starch, then dried 
and mixed with the finest gum, ground up, in 
parts of one ounce gum to half an ounce of 
rectified turpentine, mixed and ground thor- 
oughly together. This is to be laid on the ar» 
tiole to be japanned, dried, and then varnished 



with five or six coats of the fonowing: two 
ooneea of ikm whitest seed lac to three 
of gam animn radaeed to • fine powdar s 
dissoWed in a quart of aleohoL This lac b 
be carefiilly picked. Per a softer Tsmiah tJian 
this, a little turpentine shonld be added, and 
less of the gum. A Tery good Tamisli, and 
not brittle, may be made by dissolving gam 
anima in nut oil, boiling it gently as the gum 
is added, and giving the oil as much gum as it 
win take np. Although tfaia Tarnish is not 
brittle, it is liable to be indented with strokea, 
and it will not bear to be polished, but if well 
laid on, ft will not need polishing afterward. 
It also takes some time to dry. Heat applied 
to all oils, howoTer, darkens their color, and 
oil-Tarnishes for white grow Tery yellow if not 
exposed to a Aill clear light 

Heat fi>r Tempering Tools. 

In the manufacture of tools the greatest skill 
is required in obtaining the proper tempera- 
ture or heat for tempering them. This will Tary 
greatly with the Tarious grades of steel or 
metal to be tempered, and also the degree of 
hardness required. 

Between the extreme conditions of hard and 
soft steel there are many intermediate grades, 
the common index for which is the oxydation 
of the brightened surface, and it is quite suf- 
ficient for practice. These tints, and their 
respectiTe approximate temperatures, are thus 

tabulated: 

deg. 

1. Tenr m]« itnw 7allow.......^490 

2. A ihade of darker y«Uow 450 

8. Darker slnw yelk>w 470 

4. Still darker itraw yellow 490, 

6. A browo yellow 600 

6. A yellow, tinged ilightly with 

parpla. MK) 

7. Light purple 630 

8. Bark purple 660 

9. Dark bine ^..670 ' 

10. Paler blue 690 

11. Still paler blue 600 

12. Still paler blue, with a tinge 

of green ....080 

The first tint arrives at about 430^ F., but it 
is only seen by comparison with a piece of steel 
not heated : the tempering colors differ slight- 
ly with the various qualities of steel. 

The heat for tempering being moderate, it is 
often supplied by the part of the tool not re- 
quiring to be hardened, and which is not there- 
fore cooled in the water. The workman first 
hastily tries with a file whether the work is 
hard ; he then partially brightens it at a few 
parts with a piece of grindstone or an emery 
stick, that he may be enabled to watoh for the 
required color: which attained, the work is 
usually cooled in any convenient manner, lest 
the body of the tool should continue to supply 
beat. But when, on the contrary, the color 
does not otherwise appear, partial recurrence 
is had to the mode in which the work was 
heated, as the flame of the candle, or the snr^ 
face of the clear fire applied, if possible, a lit- 



Tools ftyr metal. 

Tools Ibr wood, and 
ecrew tape, etc 

Hatcheta, chl pptag 
chiiele, aad other 
percuMlTe tooli^ 
•aws,ete. 

Springs. 

Too aoft for the 
above purpoece^ 
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tl^biUw Um ]Mkrfc wbece the e«Ior iB to b* ob* 
wttetit thmi it m&y not b« sailed by the emoke. 

A very oonvenieai Mid gjpmenl jPMliser of 
tMAporulg iBiaU objeetOt is to heat to rednetao 
Urn kit^w of the end oi a fiat bar of iron about 
two feetloQg; itisjbdd aeroiBS the anvil, or 
fixed by its oold ezlremity in the yice ; and 
the work is pUoed en that part of its enrikoe 
whieh' ia found by trial to be of the suitable 
temperature, by gradually sliding the work 
towasd.the heated extremity. In this manner 
many tools may be tempered at onee, those at 
the hot part being pushed off into a veseel of 
water or oi^as they seveMlly show the re- 
qoired eolor; but it requires dexterity and 
qniekness in thus managing many pieces. 

Vessels eohtaining oil or fusible alloys, oare- 
fully heated to the required temperatures, hare 
also been used, and I shall hare to describe a 
method caUed *-^ blazing cffi" resorted to for 
many articles, such as springs and saws, by 
heating them oyer the naked Ire until the oil, 
wax, or composition in which they have been 
hardened ignites ; this can only ooenr when 
they respecUvely reach their boiling tempera- 
tures, and are also evaporated in the gaseous 
form.^i/burtta2 of Am, Patent Co, 



American Steam Fire-Engines in England. 

From the London Bngineer of the 28th March, 
we learn that a trial of an American steam 
fire-GXigiDe, taken to that country by Mr. Lee, 
of the Novelty Iron Works, New York, recently 
took place at the distillery of Mr. Frederic 
Hodges, Lambert. Besides several distinguish- 
. ed visitors, including the Duke of Sutherland, 
the Earl of Caithness, Mr. T. Hankey, M. P., 
&c., a large number of engineers, among whom 
were Mr. Scott Russell, Mr* J. E. MeConnell, 
Mr. C. £. Amos, Mr. Appold, Mr. Shand, &c., 
were present, Mr. Hodges first exhibited the 
working of his two hand-engines, the largest 
in London, a detachment of the Qronadier 
Guards, 80 in number, being mustered for 
manning the handles. The hand-engines drew 
their water from a well G feet below the suc- 
tion valve, and one of them threw a 1-inoh jet 
about 125 feet high, the chimney of the distil- 
lery, 140 feet high, forming a good standard 
of measurement. 

The hand-engines were worked by 40 men 
each. The steam fire-engine was then brought 
out, the fire laid, and the match applied at 
8.58 P. M. In five minutes the pointer of the 
steam gauge began to move, in seven minutes 
the pressure of steam was 5 pounds, in ten 
minutes 12 pounds, in eleven minutes 15 pounds, 
and the engine commenced working at this 
pressure. A minute afterwards the steam was 
at 80 pounds, in two minutes 65 pounds, and 
in three minutes 120 pounds, whence it gradu- 
ally rose to 140 pounds. The boiler made 
steam in the greatest abundance, and it was 
some times requisite to check the fire to keep 



it below liOO pounds. The engine mtm worked 
by Mr. Lee, the patentee, ussisted by Mr. 
Chailes R. King. The water was taken from 
a source a <ew feet above the eagine, and led 
into the pump under the moderate pressure 
thus obtained. A 1-iach jet mm. thrown «t 
least 5 feet over the chimney, or' 146 feet ver- 
tically. The Timtn' report states the height to 
whioh the jet was thrown as 160 feet the same 
ftised jet was afterwards thrown li^l feet hori- 
sotttally. — MerehanU" Magazine, 



3^epth of Vines in England. 

An English journal, after valuing the total 
product of the mines of Great Britain at X41,- 
491,102 per annum, and computing that Eng- 
land's supply of coal wiU last at least seven 
hundred years longer, at present ra^es of con- 
sumption, gives the following accouat of the 
depth to which the bowels of the earth have 
been pierced in England : 

The depth to whioh we mine for coal is al- 
ready great. The pit at Duckenfield, in Ches- 
shire, is 2,(M)4 feet below the surfaee to the 
point where it int«*sects the ^* Black Mine 
Coal," a seam which is four feet six inches 
thick, and of the best quality for domestic and 
luonufacturing purposes ; from this point a far- 
ther depth of 500 feet has been attained by 
means of an engine plane in the bed of eoal, 
so that a great portion of the eoal is now rais- 
ed from the enormous depth of 2,504 feet. At 
Pendleton, near Manchester, eoal is daily 
worked ftrom a depth of 2,185 feet; and the 
Cannel coal of Wigan is brought from 1,778 
feet below the surface. Many of the Durhaifl 
collieries are equally deep, and far more ex- 
tended in their subterranean labyrinths. — 
Some of those, and others in Cumberland, are 
worked out far under the bed of the sea ; and 
on both sides of the island we are rapidly ex- 
tending our sub-oceanic burrowing. 

Dolooath tin mine, in Cornwall, is now work- 
ing at 1,800 feet from the surface, and is rap-, 
idly sinking deeper. The depth of Tresavean, 
a copper mine is 2,180 feet. Many other- tin 
and copper mines are approaching these d^ths; 
and uuder the Atlantic waves, in Botallack, 
Levant, and other mines, man is pursuing his 
labors daily at half a mile from the shore. To 
aid the miner in these severe tasks steam en- 
gines with cylinders one hundred inches in 
diameter, are employed in pumping water 
from these vast depths. Winding-engines, 
whioh are masterpieces of mechanical skill, 
are eviin at work raising the minerals from 
each dark abyss, and ** man-engines," of con- 
siderable ingenuity-^so-called beeause they 
bring the wearied miners to the light of day, 
saving him from the toil of climbing up per- 
pendicular ladders— are introduced in many of 
our most perfectly conducted mines. Our 
coals cost us annually one thousand lives, and 
more than Rouble that number of our metalif- 
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erous miners perish from accidents in the mines, 
or Hi Ml funiBUftUj etrlj age-^thiri/^two— from 
diBeases doAtraoted from the ooaditions of their 
Aoik. . By the industrj of our mining pspala- 
tion there is annually added to o«r national 
weakh eonaiderahly more than thirty miUion 
atefling* This, when elaborated by the pre« 
oeei of manufaoture, is increased in ralue ten- 
fold. While we are thns drawing upon that 
'* hoarded treasure, guarded by dragons white 
and red," whieh the enchanter Merlin is fabled 
to have eonoealed in the cares of the earth, 
we should not cease to remember how much of 
mental labor and muscular power is expended, 
and how large a percentage of human life is 
annually sacrificed in the contest with those 
hydra-headed evils which are truly personified 
by the dragons of the legend. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 
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Spare the Birds. 

Some years ago, the Legislature of New 
Jersey were indnoed to pass a law for the pro- 
teotion of small birds, and since that date 
many of the other States have made similar 
laws. 

Unfortunately, old abuses, oTen after they 
are generally admitted as such, are permitted 
to continue from sheer good nature, and thus 
farmers, notwithstanding the passage of these 
laws for the protection of small birds, are slow 
to have the laws enforced. It is estimated that 
a pair of Thrushes will destroy 600 caterpillars 
in a day, and many birds hare been found to 
hare 1000 insects in their craw at one time. 
Oh, for a bird whieh would kill the Curculio ; 
if such a bird could be found, it would be a 
greater blessing to the country than the gold 
regions of California. 

A correspondent of the ffortieulturist gires 
an interesting account of the address delirered 
by Baron von Tschudi, the celebrated Swiss 
naturalist, at a late agricultural meeting at St 
Qailen, in Switserland. 

*' Without birds," said he, '* no agriculture 
and Tegetation are possible. They accomplish 
in a few months the-profitable work of destruc- 
tion which millions of human hands could not 
do half BO well in as many years. Among the 
moat deserving birds he oounts swallows, finch- 
es, titmice, redtails, &c. In a flower garden 
of one of his neighbors, three tall rose trees 
had suddenly been covered with about 2000 
tree lioe^ At his recommendation, a marsh 
titmouse was located in the garden, which in 
a few hours consumed the whole brood and left 
the flowers clean. A redtail in a room was 
observed to catdi about 900 flies in an hour. 
A oottpla of night ewaUows have been known 
to destroy a whole swarm of gnats in fifteen 
minutea. A pair of pold-crestwl wrens carry 
insects as food to their nestlings upon an av- 



erage 86 times in an hour. For the proteotien 
ef orchards and woodsy titmice traof ««ltoftbla 
service. They eensnme, in particular,, thftjegga 
of the dangerous pine spidsts. One single fe- 
male of such apiders frequently teya Aresa 400 
to 800 eggs, twice in the susamer eeaaes^ vhila 
a titmoase with her yosng ones canansMdatty 
several thousands of them. Wrens, nutliatelsB* 
and woodpeokers often desterooaly fetch f reaa 
the crevices of tree bark numbers of inseela 
for their nestlings." 

Tschudi oonsiders sparrows to be very oaeAil 
birds, as one single pair usually eairy to Ikmt 
nest every day about 800 caterpillars, an ad* 
vantage that amply oompensatee for the cher- 
ries the bird steals in the garden* Oida also 
consume, morning and evening, vast neuabers 
of wood insects. Some species of birda, anoh 
as starlings, jackdaws, rooks, jays, andapeek* 
led magpies, are famed for destroying maybnga 
or cockchafers. Most of the smaller birda feed* 
either entirely or partially, especially during 
the hatching season, on inaeets, worms, anatla» 
spiders, &c. ; so do also the hedge-eparvowa, 
woodpeckers, thrushes, fly-eat chelb (ifHseMa- 
pa»)f wagtails, larks, &c." 

There should be no delicacy on the part of 
farmers to prevent the appreliension of those 
who destroy the inseot^illing birds. They 
should be pursued and punished, until this 
custom of wilfully murdering innocent and 
useful birds is rendered a thing of the past. — 
Insects will cost the oountry, during the prea- 
ent year, half as much as the war, and still a 
morbid kindness toward those who destroy our 
only safe-guard, the birds, prevents many a 
crop from perfecting. — Working Farmer^ 



Stray Leaves firem the Book of Batnre. 

Some plants go regularly to rest, and sleep 
so profoundly that in a clover-field not a lei^ 
opens until after sunrise, and others in Smtlh 
Ametica are universally known as the '* sleep- 
ers." Most mimosas fold up their delieate, 
feathery leaves as night approaches, and when 
the sun rises once more, the little sleepy ones 
unfold again, slowly, and, as it were, reluctant, 
like some of us, to begin their work anew. It 
has even been observed, that these so-oalled 
sensitive plants, when wounded or otherwise 
suffering, cannot sleep, but keep their leaves 
open and erect all night long, until they per- 
ish. Other plants close their leaves during 
the day, and awake from their slumbers at 
night, while a few even droop and clasp the 
stem, as if seeking support in its strength, 
whenever the sky is overcast and a atorn is 
threatening. 

This peculiar faculty of sleep stands in im- 
mediate connection with the general power of 
certain leaves to move, either upoa coming in 
contact with ether bodies, or, apparentlyv n 
spontaneous motion. All the above-mantioMd 
mimosas Add up their leaves when .marwHj 
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toti^htd : ftflrt one liitl« leaflet will be closed, 
•tliea »DolkitoV) 4(Hi4il4fc« wkole^le^f proper* ^^ 
it* etolioftie leetstalk, droops down Mid oUops 
ilie 0l«iii}ftf the pwreftt. If the plMi U fory 
.jrrila^toi <md Bflrv'oueaesa ia iUre fevad to bt 
Xn pnipocUoa te /M>tf bealih*-rtbe other leaTos 
wiU IbUow iha example» until the whole Uttle 
plaoi- plajB, to UM a Virginia phraaot " 'poe- 
nam," and lookiv 'or all the world, as if it were 
asleep. The oxalis of this continent requires 
fteymX snccessiTe strokes to prodnce the same 
tf eet» nnd the robinia, or locust, which sleeps 
«t night, mqst be Tiolentlj shaken. Tha con- 
mon wild lettuce, also, shows a great irritabil- 
ity, and curiontlj enough, only when the plant 
is in -flower. Upon being touched, the leaTcs 
oontnMt beneath, and force out, above, a milky 
^uioa, with which they soon become covered. 

The so-called spontaneous movements of 
leaves and other parts of plants arise mostly, 
though not always, from their general tendency 
to turn towards the light. Little is as yet 
known with accuracy of this interesting feature 
In the life of plants. A great number of leaves, 
however, alter their position by night and by 
day. Some make a half, some a quarter revo- 
lution, and then turn their points downward. 
Others, again, fold up, in regular order, the 
youngest leaf first, as if it required most rest, 
whilst the oldest are apt to do entirely without 
it. In other plants it is the state of the at- 
mosphere which determines such movements — 
the beards of the geranium and the wild oat 
curl up in dry weather, and straighten again 
in damp days — other plants do the contrary. 
The hygrometrica of &. America closes the 
leaflets of its finely pinnated foliage long be- 
fore the clouds rise, and thus foretells the im- 
pending change of the weather, and the plant, 
known among us as the fly-trap, is called in 
its home on the warm plains on the banks of 
the Senegal, the good-morning flower, because 
at that season of the day it gracefully bends 
over and bows to the passer-by. On the banks 
of the Ganges, however, exists a vegetable 
fchn, so quick of life as to resemble some of 
the minor animals in its motion. The leaflets 
of this singular plant are in perpetual motion; 
one leaflet will rise by a succession of little 
starts, and then fall in like manner ; while one 
rises, another droops, and thus the motion con- 
tinues and extends over the whole foliage. 
Nor does it cease at night ; in fact, it is said to 
be more vigorous even in the shade, and in the 
BtiU, hot hours of an Indian summer night the 
plant is full of life and incessant motion. Not 
less singular is the action— for it is more than 
motion-*-of plants, like Venus' fly-trap, and 
others. The flowers are covered with sweet 
honey, and thus allure many an unfortunate 
iaBect, which has no sooner touched the sweet 
8^)re, than the plant moves either the long stiff 
hairs, which grow along the middle nerve, or 
closes its crown of gorgeously colored leaves 
shore, and thns seizes upon the unlucky rob- 



ber. We can speak no longer of sweet, inno^ 
cant io>wsrB-)^4sr0^ond wsBjMiesii bVofsi-ihiilif 
plants of their fkvorite deticaeies, that they 
will not thrive in men-houses |^om which in- 
sects are ezcladsd, and gardeners have been 
compelled to supply them, strange ^ it. may 
sound, literally with animal food, to see them 
thrive and blossom as in their native home.r- 
M, SehsU de V/re, 



Ittssst tad Orsin Xatlttg Birds. 

The French Senate has been engaged in a 
curious matter of practicaL natural history, 
four petitions had bsea received, pressing oa 
tha Minister of Agriculture and Coosmsrce the 
ii^^tance of protecting those birds which 
destroy insects iiOnrions to vines aad ooni. — 
The committee had enjoyed the benefit of the 
knowledge and experience of M. deoffry St. 
Hilaire and M. Florent Provost, and soaso- 
quently the report was filled with matter most 
interesting to the fhrmef, the statesman, and 
the naturalist. In the first place, the report 
enumerates the various kinds of insects which 
in this country oovunit terrible ravages upon 
the most valuable products of the earth, indud- 
ing in the first rank corn, vines, and oU ; the 
value of the wheat destroyed in a single sea- 
son, in one department of the oast of Francs, 
by the eeeidamijfie, had been established at. four 
millions of francs. Instances w«ce given to 
show the enormous fecandity of some of these 
pests. In a single specimen of the phlseorlbiis 
(the great enemy of the oUvo), a nsiuralist 
found 2,000 eggs. In Prussia ths ravages of 
the norme were so great that an attempt was 
made to collect the eggs; and in one di^^, in a 
tract of forest land, four bushels, or about 
180,000,000, were got together aad destroyed. 
The crow is condemned in the roport This is 
counter to the. opinion of scientific man in 
JBngland, who praise the birds for eating in- 
sects, while the French condemn them as de* 
jitroying other insect-eating birds. Tho grsm- 
nivorous birds, such as the s|iarrow^ ars oon- 
sidered to do more good by their destmetion of 
insects and eggs Siaa by the eonsnmption of 
seeds^ Owls, the woodpecker, swallow . and 
singing birds, are recommended to protection. 
— Scientific American. . 



IluMMiNO Binn's Nest.— A California paper 

thus describes the humming bird's nest, In' the 

garden of William Hawley in Marysville r 

The nest contained two of (heir young. It 
is about the. aiae of a black walnut, of a veiy 
fine texture, almost white, much resembling 
woolen cloth, and firmly boiind to the twig of 
a peach tree, within three feet of t^e ground. 
The young birds are not, much Isrger.thaa 
grains of coffee, and present, a very, .si n g i ijiar 
appjsaranoob <» / ^ 
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9CIBNCB, ART, STATISTICS. 

Xiuo«Ur $tre|f t)^ 

The muscular strength of the humaii body 
ts wonderful. A Turlcish porter will trot at & 
rapid pace, and carry a weight of six hjindred 
pounds. Milo, a celebrated athlete of Crete- 
na, in Italy, aocastotil!!d himself to carry the 
greatest lHiivd«M, and. by de grees became a 
monster in strength. It is said that he carried 
on his «hoaMer an oft« four years ofd, and 
weighing tipward>«f one thousand pounds, and 
afterward killed him with one blow of his fisl 
He was seven times crowned at the Pythl|n 
games, and siic at the Olympic. He prssenled 
himself the seTenrb time, but no one had the 
courage' to enter the list against him. He was 
one of the de^i pies of Pythagoras, and to his 
unoommon strength that preoepfor and his 
pupils owed their Htos. The pillar which 
supported the roof of the house suddenly gare 
«way, but MUo supported the roof of the build- 
ing, and gave the philosopher time to escape. 
In his old age he attempted to pull up a tree 
by the root» and break it. He partially ef- 
fected it, but his strength beitag gradually ex- 
hansied, the tree where cleft reunited, and left 
his hand pinched in the body ofit.< He was 
iheb alone, and unable to disengage himself, 
died in that position. Haller mentions that 
he saw a man whoto finger caught in a chain 
at the bottom of the mine, by keeping it fop- 
eibly bent, supported by that means the whole 
weight of his body, one hundred and fif^y 
pounds, until he was drawn up to the surface, 
a distance of six hundred feet. Augustus II, 
King of Poland, could roll up a silver plate 
like a sheet of paper, and twist the strongest 
horse-shoe asunder. A lion is said to have left 
the impression of his teeth upon a piece of 
solid iron. The most prodigious power of mus- 
cle is exhibited by the fish. The whale moves 
with a velocity through a dense medium, water, 
that would carry him around the world in less 
than a fortnight. A swordfish has been known 
to strike his weapon through the thick plank 
of a ship ; a specimen of such a plank with 
the sword of a fish sticking in it, may be seen 
in the British Museum. 




Old Manusceipts Reproduced. — M. Silvy 
of Paris, has recently reproduced photograph- 
ioally one of the curious old manuscripts of 
early literature. He states that not only is 
the copy more legible than the original, but 
certain passages which could not be deciphered 
on the old parchment have been actually re- 
vived ; and this is particularly visible on the 
last page, where a note, written in German un- 
der the signature, has become both visible and 
legible, while there is not a trace of it left on 
the original. This curious oircamstance is 
explained as follows : * * During the photograph- 
ic process, the brilliant and polished parts of 



the^tarohment reflect* light mueh b«tter thaa 
thoee where the ink has been deposited, fiow- 
evef eelerless it may appear^ th« ihk Inii toot 
lost its anti-photogenic q«aHtleB,<oppo«M t#-the 
photogenio onee of the parchment ) and thaaiki 
to this opposition, black ehsracters Aay be ob- 
tained on the sensitive sarfhoe, 5n ret«m te 
much paler ones on the original/' 

» ■ 
What is Hkat Lightnihq? — The flashes of 
lightning often observed on a Bummer evenini^, 
unaccompanied by thundery and popularly 
known as "heat lightning,'* are mierely the 
light from discharges 6f electricity flrc«n an 
ordinary thunder-cloud beneath the borison of 
the observer, reflected from clouds, or perhaps 
from the air itself, as in the case of twilight. 
Mr. Brooks, one of the directors of the tele^ 
graph line between Pittsburg and PhlMelphift, 
informs us that, on one ooGasioa» to ■atiafy 
himself on this point he asked for information 
from a distant operator during the apposianoe 
of flashes of this kind in the distant horiaon, 
and learned that they proceeded from » thun- 
der storm then raging two hundred and fif^ 
miles eastward of his place of observation. — 
Prof, Benry, 



Habit of Writing. 

The habit of expressing their ideas upon pa- 
per is so neglected by many who profess a good 
common education, that it is quite a task for 
them to write, even lettcr» to dear friends. 
That this will continue to be the case until • 
more efficient system for teaching children to 
compose is introduced into our common aohools, 
no one who has given the subject any thought 
can doubt. Neither will they doubt that^he 
neglect of this important branch of education 
in our district schools is a grave fault which 
ought to be corrected as soon as possible. 
This neglect arises mainly from the over anx- 
iety of parents to have their children get along 
fast with their other studies. They usually 
give them their arithmetic, geography and 
gi'ammar before they can read well enough to 
understand much of their contents, even though 
the teacher make herculean efi'orts to enlighten 
their minds, for teachers are expected to get 
their pupils along through their books too 
often, no matter how superficially, or they are 
voted down, and may look out for other quar- 
ters as soon as their term expires, and take a 
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k«d raMinmand with th*m kt that. T«Mkara, 
Uierefore^ pass oyer this branch but lightly. If 

4 

to tliiftk thtti composing is no bmnoh of odu^ 
efttloa, bat Just so much time taken ftrom, other 
atttdies, and that if their childran oan read or 
write a passable hand, cipher, spell and parse, 
that thejr oan write well enough ;■ aocl so thej 
can write, but never In the easy graceful style 
of the readty writer, a? they might jost as well 
do by devoting a few moments of oath day's 
session to that object^ and that too without any 
detriment to other stadies, if the correct eourae 
were persued. But I must confess that the 
cnstotn of the teachers ordering a composition 
imee a weeic or in two weeks, and then paying 
no inore attention to the subject until the day 
arriTee for the reciting, with the exception, 
pevhaps, of correcting a few mispelled ^ords, 
is more honored in the breach than the obserr- 
ance, as it is commencing at the wrong end of 
the skein and all will soon be in a snarl. It is 
in fact requiring the child to do that which he 
hae noTer been taught to do, instead of teach- 
ing him how to do it in a proper manner. For 
pupils just commencing, the teacher should 
read a sentence to be written by the children 
upon their slates or the black-board, leaving a 
few words blank to be supplied by them. As 
the exercise becomes familiar more blanks may 
be left. Then they should be required to com- 
pose short sentenoes. In this manner children 
who can but just write will quickly become 
interested, and if they are encouraged to pro- 
ceed, will soon write readily. If such a sys- 
tem were pursued regularly, not for one term, 
bat by erery teacher each term, no boy or girl 
would attend their district school until eighteen 
or twenty years of age and not know how to 
write letters, that they need be ashamed of. 

May that time soon oome. Mrs. 0. H. A. 
Damtjui, Wis. 






VeatnesB in th* 8choel*Soom. 



Every school-room should be neat and pleas- 
ant. The surroundings of a teacher serve as 
a very good index to his character. When we 
see a schoolhouse in a slovenly condition-^ 
everything out of place and untidy — the pupils 



awkwardly arranged on tlieir seats, and per- 
haps with difiy ^andsi and^ faoct— the house 
itself dirty, and all its out-door surroundings 
in a neglected eondttion-^we know that the 
teacher himself has not a neat and accurate 
character. Jt he has not observation and 
judgment enough to know when Ube school- 
house is in order, in all its minute details, his 
mind lacks some essential that unfits him to be 
a teacher. But if he dou know what a school 
requires, in all little thinga« And baa not eifort 
and energy enough to Mng it about, he is 
still more unfitted to be an ezaniple and teach- 
er of youth. Children most be taught neat- 
UMS, eifbfii accuracy, and energy ; — and they 
mnt be taught these both by precept and ex- 
ample — and especially by example. A teacher, 
then, who does not combine these in his char- 
acter and maa* them visible in his labors, 
should not presume, in his present condition, 
to stand before children as their guide and 
pattern. 

We are aware that some teachers will say 
that ** in such a house as they are teaching and 
with such children, it is useless to try to be 
neat and orderly." We think differently. No 
kind of house or children is an excuse for lack 
of neatness and order, so far as the work of 
the teacher may affect it. We know that such 
conditions serve aa a discouragement, but they 
never nnnerve the true teacher or divert him 
from his task. They only serve to show aa the 
genuine metal. 

We have seen some very poor schoolhouMO 
filled with poor and homely clad children, and 
yet all in the school-room had the air of neat- 
ness and order. The spirit of the teacher was 
visible there. While on the other hand we 
have seen schools that had all things necessary 
for the most perfect neatness and order and 
yet these were lacking. The teacher was in 
faulL And it does seem, toO| that any ordi- 
nary teacher should have ambition enoaghi if 
no nobler motive impelled him, to correct such 
a fault 

On one occasion in our school visitations we 
found a mammoth black, coal box, with other 
unseemly matter, in a sohool^room that ifas 
otherwise neat ;^-and this too in mid-sumsser. 
How strangely in contrast was this with anoth- 
er house not many miles distant Arom the 
former where we entered the door under an 
archway of green vines and flowers, and where 
all within and around was indicative of the 
teacher's spirit of taste and order. Such a 
place is a fit nursery for tho intellects and 
charaoters of the young. It is natural for 
children to grow up in harmony with their sur- 
roundings, and^ teachers shoo^ possess suffi- 
cient philosophy to know that these little silent 
every-day influences that shine ia on their 
characters, mark them forever. 

Let every teacher see to it« then, that he 
teaches neatness, spirit and order both by pre- 
cept and example. — Home and School Joti^nal, 
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THE HOME. 



Xi«t Atr«M ill* liYtr. 

iBlhat b/ tli« rirw MA, 
SnamT-bilrtd tiKl dnmaj^jtA, 

Uwmi to b» orw; 
ror Mat tb« water's flow 
W«iMi or tonpcfnc flower* grow— 
ttflito rin 



IMU muM witk teudifni; Hfr% 
WMchwl tho floattilKlMfWCO bf» 
W atcbod the aivUo diMoa-^ 

Ai fhoj rowed her orer ; 
fbr h9fobd, witkin tho wM 
NoitM down, the kIiooHiomo ttood- 

JVuf acro$$ the rvoer. 



BoftatooM brido with t 



Oastng at the itarry hifbt,! 
G^aidff M the uttk^wsj wlilto * 

All uovnappad titm hor; 
Tblttkiog of a ODttsfp lUr, 
Waiting for a mUtroM* eare 

JiwI a«roM <Ae Hver. 

Weary, broken-heartad wife, 
poBt 1 last with toU aad atrifo, 
Done at laet wltk fhUtleae Ul< 
- CMng^oot Ibrerer: 
«€oliit; to »& earthly tanb; * 
Q^ta|^ t« a heart enly home ; 
Where nnfiullng flowen bloooi, 
AMt a«ro«» the riter. 



bright, 



The HMlthy Mta. 

Of ftll the know-nothing persons !n this 
world commend us to the man vbo hM *< norer 
known a'daj's idleness." He is s moral duncoy 
•no who has lost the greatest lesson in. life, 
who has skipped the finest leetn9>e in thai 
great school of hnmanity, the siok-ohamber. 
Left him he versed in mathematics, profound 
in metaphysics, a ripe soholar in the classies, 
ba^elor of arts, or CTca a doctor of diriikitT ; 
yet he is one of those gentlemen whos^ edu- 
eatioB has been neglected. For all college ac- 
quirements, how inferior is he in useflol luowl^ 
eidge to a mortal who has had but a quarter's 
goal, or half a year*s ague — ^how infinitely be- 
low the fellow-creature who has been soundly 
taught his tic-douleurenz, thoroughly ground- 
ed in the rheumatics, and deeply red in scarlet 
ferer ! And yet what is more common than to 
hear a great hulking, florid fellow, bragging 
of an ignorance, a brutal ignorance, that he 
sharefl in common with the pig and bullock, 
the generality of whom die, probably without 
cTor hsTing experienced a day*s indisposition? 
— ZTood 



A Judicial Wat. — Judge Norton was sol- 
emn, stem and dignified to excess. He was 
also all at once egotistical and sensitiTc to rid- 
icule. Judge Nelson was a wit, careless of 
decorum, and hs4 a sharp Toioe. He did not 
like Judge Norton. At a bar sapper. Judge 
Norton, in an elaborate speech, referring to 
the early days of Wisconsin, the riide practice 
of 'that period, and the discomforts of a pro- 



fession in that country, described in a tragic 
fTfintT a thandwistorm which onoe overteak 
him in riding the old circuit. 

<'It was a night in the forest; the scene 
waa awftil, and," said the Judge, ** I ezpe«t«d 
ilT^ry. moment the lightning would etiiik».^ 
tree under which I had taken shelter." ^ . 

«Why, then," interrupted Nelson, In his 
pesnliae sqneal, <*why in Ihundar, thea, 
4idA*t you get under another tree V!, ^ .,. 

At Vodsn SUeomry of Womaft. 

The nineteenth century, among other inven- 
tions and disooreries, has discoTcred Woman ! 
It was.Bci enough that she wi^ pUesd in tks 
garden of £den for us. We were blind for 
many thousand years. When the world waa 
young, we made her fetch our wood and cook 
9lir food and play the pieninl* In oar di|y# 
of chivalry we taught her to be a pretty ^m- 
aton, to dress our wounds, to bind her scarf 
j|bout ^our helmet, to receite a fantaatie .and 
insincere adoration. Th^ as if there wera 
never to be an end to our nonsense, we fan- 
cied that she was an Arcadian shepherdees» 
fwa lore^ wood-nymph with confused idens 
of Tirtue. Then was the sickly, sentimentalt 
pastoral age in full blast Then did she tap 
us on the cheek with her fkn, and smirk aad 
smile, and paint #nd powder,, and wear her 
hair four stories high. Thj^t was the qourtly 
age. But by-and-by she wearied of theae fol- 
lies. We began to treat h«r with men asnna: 
then little by little she began to assert hiwfelf ; 
the better we treated her the more she assert- 
ed, until at last we cried out like Frankenstein. 
«' What monster is this we haie cre»|«dtV. .Pat 
it was not a monster — ^it was only a woman / 
Great in her weakness, noble in her charity, 
beautlAil in her patience. We have Ibnad her 
out! She was noTcr so reoogni|[ed ai nowi 
we have discoTcred that she has brain as well 
as heart ; that she can write rerse like Mrs. 
Browning, paint pictures like Rosa BonltBart 
and stiV be all that is gentle aad lovable like 
Florence Nightingale. — T, B, Aldrieh, 

» — 

** Yatioar." — ^Many who see this word may 
not understand its import. It is a pile of 
buildings covering a space of l,20d feet in 
length and 1,000 in breadth on one of the sev* 
en hills in Rome. The site was once the gar- 
den of barbarous Nero. Early in the sixteenth 
century the Bishop of Rome erected there an 
humble dwelling. This has been added to by one 
Pope after another, until it is now one of the 
most spacious and magnificent palaces, stocked 
with paintings, statues, books and antiqultlss 
of the rarest kind. . 



A western paper says : — *' Wanted, at 
this office, an editor who can please eveiybody. 
Also, a foreman who can so arrange the paper 
as to »llow every man's advertisement to h^ 
the column." *" 
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HEALTH AND DISEASE. 



AiruSML 



A re<ieiit writer, in a series of articles on 
^Pood'Hnd Think," advances the idea that air 
IB necessary to life, not only as a means of res- 
piration, but as food itself. This is contrary 
to the generally receired opinion, and especi- 
ally to that of laebig, the great prophet of 
animal chemistry ; yet it does not appear to be 
without foundation. The best physicians are 
now agreed that for the preTention of consump- 
tion, the cure of epidemics, and generally for 
sanitary pux^oses, Oeah air is more needful 
than eyery thing besides. This could not be if 
the sole utility of air was to work the respira- 
tory organs. Indifferent air, even positiyely 
impure air, Would, in that event, only act as a 
secondary cause to the detriment of the health. 
But if the air we breathe yields up its constit- 
uents, or even portions of them, to make blood 
and furnish tissue, then it is important that 
such air should be untainted by miasm, by 
epidemic influences, or by poisons of any de- 
scription. 

It is not asserted, indeed, that air alone can 
sustain human life. There are plants, which, 
there is good reason to believe, live on air 
alone; but the human organisation is more 
complex, and requires a diversity of food. — 
The teeth and intestines prove conclusively 
that nature designed man to eat vegetable and 
animal food both. Stories have been circulat- 
ed, and have even been vouched for by physi- 
cians, of persons subsisting for days, weeks, 
and even months, on air alone ; that is, without 
solid food, or even water. But deception is so 
easy in such cases, and the improbability of 
the human organism repairing its waste of 
tissue under such circumstances is so great, 
that it would require a large amount of relia- 
ble and cumulative evidence, collected at dif- 
ferent times and from various sources, to war- 
rant a belief in the ability of man to live on 
air alone. The mere process of respiration 
would consume the body, in such a condition 
of things, faster than it could be repaired. 

But it Is impossible to deny, in the face of 
the increaied science of the age, that air plays 
a more important part, in sustaining life, than 
was formerly supposed. The necessity of skill- 
ful ventilation, therefore ; of living, as much 
as possible, out of doors ; of preserving the 
air of cities pure by drainage and sanitary 
provisions ; by avoiding miasmatic exhalations ; 
and generally of securing a constant supply of 
fVesh air, is, or ought to be, admitted by all. 
The pi^ess can do much to inculcate the great 
truth, that pure atmospheric air is better than 
doctors or their drugs. Thousands of child- 
ren« annually sacrificed in our crowded cities, 
might be saved, if mothers understood how 
vitally important fresh air is, as a part of the 
fbod of their little ones. 



Ikt Aftttieef Coflbe and Tm. 

^T4o much Is said against tea by wise people^ 
and ice mndi ef tea U given- to t&e siek I17 



Ibeliik people. Wlieft yon seethe natural ant 
almoat umvwsal craving in the siek ftxr their 
•^tea," you can net but feel Ibait mttnn ksiowa 
wliat she is abont Bat a fittle tea br ooffee 
retterea them quite aa much as a great deal, 
and a great deal of tea, and espeeiaUy of cof- 
fee, impairs the little power ef digettien they 
have. Yet the nurse, because she see* Innr 
one or two cups of tea or coffee restores her 
patient, thinks that three or four will do twice 
aa much. This is not the ease it all ; it is, 
however, certain that there is nothfaig yet dis- 
c^ered which is a substitute to the patient for 
his cup of tea; he can take it when he can 
take nothing else, and he often can not take 
anything else if he has it not Sleeplessness 
in the early part ef the night is flrom excite* 
ment, generally, and is increased by tea or 
coffee; sleeplessness which continues tp the 
early morning, is from exhaustion, often, and 
is relieved by tea. 

In general, the dry and dirty tongue always 
prefers tea to coffee, and will quite decline milk 
unless with tea. Coffee is a better restorative 
than tea, but a greater impairer of the diges- 
tion. Let the patient's taste decide. Tou will 
saythat, in oases of great thirst, the patient's 
craving decides that it will drink a great deal 
of tea, and that yon can not help it. But in 
these oases be sure that the patient requires 
dilutents for quite other purposes than quench- 
ing the thirst ; he wants a great deal of some 
drink, not only of tCa, and the doctor will or- 
der that he is to have barley-water, or lemon- 
ade, or soda-water and milk, as ihe case may 
be. Lehmann, quoted by Dr. Christison, says 
that among the well and active, '< the in^sion 
of an ounce of roasted coffee daily will dimin- 
ish the waste" going on in thebody ^'by one- 
fourth ;" and Br. Christison adds th%i tea has 
the Same property. Kow, this is actual exper-'- 
iraent. Lehmann weighs the man and finds 
the fact from his weight. It is not deducted 
flrom any '< analysis'* of food. All eiperiettce 
among the sick shows the same thing. Cocoa 
is often reeommended to the sick in lieu of tea 
and coffee. 
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Ihssglits IBwsntial to Bealth. 

If we would have our bodies healthy, eur 
brains must be used, and used in orderly and 
vigorous wa^s that the life-giving streams of 
force may flow down from Uiem into the ex* 
pected organs, which can minister but as th^ 
are ministered unto. We admire the vigorous 
animal life of the ' Greeks, and with justice we 
recognise^ and partiaUy seek te imitate, the 
various gymnastio and other means yrhick they 
empleyed to seeure it* But probably we sho'd 
make a fatal error if we omitted from our 
calculation the hearty and generous earnest- 
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•pMoktios, poUtUt WM* f wnuMl br them. 
Snnlj, in their Mae, th« beautiru! and eoer- 
gati« BMUl Ufa WM e^nwad ia tb* albWie 
qad (notbil frajne. Aod wen It • marc az- 
tn*ag«iu« to aak wbelhar loma psit Af tha 
laMitadeakkd «««iaea* ofUh, of whiob w« 
k«arM wuh !■ oar day, aifM be dna to iMk 
•fuaotal oOTDpMioB OB wcnliy anl^BatB, ax- 
eitiag And rapajiDg » ganeniua entbaeiMai, 
U wall M to Ml OT«i«xer«iM «D law onaa, 
irktUtar k& engraaaaiant on mattara vhiok 
hai« aot aubaUiKa enough to Jnatify or aatlafy 
tka Meotal gup, be not at ihe root of aoan 
part of Toaladiea irhieh alTaet oar ooDTalaa- 
eaoeel An/ one who trya it, aoon findaoat 
bolt diaproportionKtelj eibaiuted ia an ot 
doto of "light Iharature," ooaipared with 
aqual amount of time epant on real work. 
thU 1*0 maj ba aure, that the due aiaroiaa 
brain — of Uioughl.'^ia one of ihe eaeatial c 
nienta af human life. The perfect health of a 
m»a i( not the aame aa that of an ox or haree. 
Tha predaminatiDK capaoity of hie nerroui 
partfl demaada a oorreaponding Ufa. 



Compare the dirtiness of Ihs wuhir iu whioh 
you haTe waahad, whan it ia cold, wilhoul 
Map, eold wiib Boup, hot with aoap. You will 
find the ftrll baa hardl; remOTed anj din ■' 
all, Ihe aeoond a liule more, and ihe third 
great deal more. But hold your band over 
oup ofbotwaier for a minute or two, and then, 
by merely robbing wiih ihe Goger, fou bring 
off Bakes of dirt or dirty akin. After a lapor- 
balb you may peel jour whole aelf clean in 
Ihia way. What 1 mean ia, that by aimply 
waahiug or aponging wiili water you da not 
really ele>Q yonr akin. 

Take a rough lowel, dip one aomer in very 
hot water — if a Uttla apirita be added it will 
be mnre effecliial— and then rub u if you were 
rubbiogibe towel into your akia with your 
fingera. The bUck flakea whJoh will aome off 
will conTJnce you ihal you were not eloan be- 
fore, bowever muoh eoap and water you may 
bava uied. TJiese Sakee are what require re- 
moving. Aod you can really keep yeuritelf 
' cleaner with a lumbleriAil of hot water and a 
rough towel aod rubbing. Iban a whole appa- 
tuB of bath, and soap, and apooge, without 
rubbing. It iaquHa nooseue ta aaytbal any- 
body need be dirty. Paiieats have beco kept 
u eleun, by Iheie msana, on a long voynge, 
when abaainfhl of watn-conld not be sfTorded, 
and when theyooutd aoi be removed onto! 
■be! r ben ha, as if all Ihe appnrtenaneen ol 
home had been at hand. 

Waahing. howerer, wtlh a large quanlily of 
water has qniie other effeoia than those of mere 
elaaoHoei*- Tfaaikin abeorba the water, and 
baeo«B«« aofter and more preepiraMe. To wath- 
wttkaeapandsoft water ia, thereWre; dMtraMe 
timu ether pelttis^viewihantbatof oWanlioess. 



well. 

Why ia a aleepleas lover like a brieflena 
barrister? Because he's dcroid ot «*•• (of 
fees.] 

The young man who reeenUy went an 
bridal tour with as angel in muslin, ka* i 
turned with a tarmagant in hoope. 

All Ihe teeth of a certain scolding lad j- 

being loose, she asked a pbyaiotan the aauea 

of it, he anewered that it proceeded trom the 

Tlolent shocks she gave them with her tongne. 

-It is not always a mark of fraakneaa to 

lesi an open counUnance. An aUigatsr 

deceitful creature, and yet he poaewea aa 

open oounlenanco, when in the very aot of 

laiiag you in. 

Rev. Augustus Woodbury in hit fourtli 
of July oration at Vrorideuce, remarked ihat, 
" If Che South is willing to saoriBee the Union 
for Ihe sake of slavery, who can complain if 
the loyal people are willing Lo sacriRce slaverj 
- the sake of the Union." 

~ £9thetici! arc strongly blended with m 

With the fair aei good 



looks sre a part of good bebi 
raati'i duly to be hesutiful 
lege. Thus we were amu 
at the farewell words of i 
about sending her daughter 
"" good girl," said she, 






It is a wo- 

:o the world. 

a the beat you 

lai—tt II 



do anylhing wrong, ft. 
and Irt^ your eytbrotc) briuhed up. 

— APhysictan waadeclaimingupoa thepre- 
pensiiy which a m^oriiy of people diapUy for 
eating unripe fruit and vegetables, lie said : 
" There is not a vegetable growing in eur gar- 
dens thai is not beat when arrived at maturity, 
and most of them are positively very injuri- 
ous unless fully ripe." " I know one thing 
that ain't ao good when il's ripe as when 'tie 
green," interrnpled a lillla boy ia a vary con- 
Sdeal but modest manner. " Wbat't ibatT" 
sharply aaid the physician, vexed at having 
hia principle diaputed by a mere boy. 
eiKutHber!" responded the lad. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Cooking. 

ROASTINO, by causing the conlractton of the 
cellular substance which contains the fht, 
pels more tkt than boiling. The fVes escape 
of watery particles in the form of vapor, so 
necea^try to produce flavor must be regulated 
by frequent basting with ibe fat whioh hai 
etnded from the meat, combined wtih a Ittllg 
aalt and water; otherwise the meat wonld born. 
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and b«Mm0 hard aad tasteless. A brisk lire 
aft ftfst wiU, bj ^afrfa^ ibp pvtsids, prevent 
the heat 'Aroih penetrating, and, therefore, 
should onlj be employed when the moat is half 
roasted. y'- 

The time required to roast Tarioun ailltfles 
•f food with a clear, good fire, in friTen^Jiel^ir : 

A OMpua, BaitBBSM>..«>< ». .t^»»..»..«.. «iaw « » »« t^r^Jt ■ ^s 

linsot aad t«A«j Aoaitau.......... :t) a(> 

na^iBnttt risttd turioy, 9t«(re4.^....*.M..«t li 



)*« raaal pr«padj^ meat sliavkl be put a good 
distaaa«irM-iJla m^r >iQd brooght grad£illy 
nearer VFban abouli'blilf the time requiref for 
cooking it has elapsed; it should be b|^ted 
frequently ; and, when nearly done, floured, to 
make it look frothed. Old meats do not re- 
quire so much dressing as young; and if aot 
fat enough, use a little dripping for basting. 
Veal and mutton require a little paper put orer 
the fat to preserve it fVom being burned. 

Ten pounds of beef require ft>om two hours 
to two hours and a half roasting, eighteen 
inches from a good, clear fire. 
I Three ribs of beef, boned and rolled, tied 
round with paper, will require two hours and 
a half, eighteen inches ftom the Are: baste 
once only. 

The first three ribs, of 15 or 20 pounds, will 
take three hours or three and a half; the 
fourth and fifth ribs will take as long, managed 
In the same way as the sirloin. Paper the fkt 
and thin part, or it will be done too much be- 
fore the thick part is done enough. 

When beef is very fat, it does not require 
basting ; if very lean, tie it up in a greasy 
paper, and baste frequently and well. 

Common cooks are generally fond of too 
fieroe a fire, and of putting things too near 
to it. 

Slow roasting is as advantageous to the ten- 
dex;neB8 and flavor of meat as slow boiling. 

The warmer the weather, and the staler 
killed the meat ip, the less time it will require 
to roast it. 

Meat that is very fat requires more time 
than other meat. 

BoiLiHO extracts a portion of the juice of 
meat, whioh mixes with the water, and also 
dissolves some of its solids ; the more Visible 
parte of the fat melt out, combine with the 
water, and form soup or broth. The meat 
loses its red color, becomes more savory in 
taste and smel]^ and more flrm and digestible. 
If the prooesa ia oon^nued too long, the meat 
becomes indigestible, less succulent, and tough. 

The established rule, as regards time, is to 
allow a qnartar of an hour for each pound of 
meat, if the bolKng is rapid, and twenty min- 
ntes, if tlov- 7hera are eaeeptioBs ta this; 
for instaneep ham and pork, which require Arom 



twenty to twenty-ive minutes per pound, and 
bacon nearly Ink ^ boor. For wlid Joints, 
allow fifteen minutes for every pound, and 
firom ten i0 tventy ninutes over ; though, of 
course, the length of time wilt depend mueh 
on the strength of tha fire, regularitj in the 
boiling, and sixe of the ^oint. The following 
Cable tHN be usefttl as an average of the time 
required to boil tnrious articles : 

a. H. 

A haiB, 90 v9. wel^t. rwinifM.. ...••« 6 M 

A toogae, (if dn), after •oakiDf..M. 4 W 

A tonm oat of tnekle....:. .:iii. SSm. to a 00 

A aeCK of BinttOD....**M.«.«.««....,M...M«M...».l w 

A chicken fl> 

A i*nw iwwi..«»»«>.»«.ii , »». ».»...» .«.—«»,»»..,.. «...»« II eo 

A capon .*....... 86 

BaoUfiNQ requires a brisk, rapid heat, whiek, 
by producing a greater degree of change in 
the affinities of the raw meat than roasting, 
generates a higher flavor, so that broiled meat 
is more savorv than roast. The surface be; 
coming charrea, a dark-crust is formed, which 
retards the evaporation of the juices; and, 
tlierefore, if properly done, broiled may be at 
tender and juicy as roasted meat. 

Baking does not admit of the evaporation of 
the vapors so rapidly as by the processes of 
broiling and roasting ; the Jiat is also retained 
more, and becomes convened by the agency 
of the heat into aa empyreumatic oil, so as to 
render the meat less fiued for delicate stom- 
achs, and more difficult to digest. The meat 
is, in fact, partly boiled in its own confined 
water, and partly roasted by the dry, hot air 
of the oven. 

Frtino is, of all methods, the most objec- 
tionable, from the food being less digesiible 
when thus prepared, as the fiat employed nn* 
dergoes chemieai changes. Olive oil, in this 
respect, is preferable to lard or but ter. To fry 
fish well, rhe fat should be boiling hot (6U0 
degrees,) and the fish wrll dried in a cloih; 
otherwise, owing to the generation of sceam, 
the temperature will fall so low that it will be 
boiled in its own steam, and not be browned. 
Meat, or indeed, any article, should be fre- 
quently turned and agitated during frying, to 
promote the evaporaiianof the watery part idea. 

To make fried thing' look well, they sbould 
be done orer twice with egg and stale br^ad 
crumbs. 



To MAKK ViHSQAa. — Boil slowly, for one 
hour, three pounds of very coarse brown su- 
gar in three gallons of water ; work it with a 
Bttle yeast, the same as you would beer ; then 
put it into a cask, and expose it to the sun, 
with a piece of brown paper piisted over the 
bung-hole, and it will soon become fine vine- 
gar, fit for pickling or any other purpose. 
^ . 

. To pjasvnHV Immfs ra^n ftnpiuifo. — Hip the 
wick-yarn iik strong hpt vinegpir,* and dry it^ 
be^ra p^tliag it in youf \mafu 
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YODTH'S CORNBR 
lU alMmt mr Tritnda.-Va. 1. 
' One dkj, Mrfy Ust ipring, ha«ring & p«eii- 
lUr BotM, w**r«I timet, in Uie clutniber, J 
««Dt up tUin to ••• if I oQtAi imrlain t^ 
o*aai| 0/ it. After lUUniag Kvd wklohlag for 
•wliil«, I hmxi lbs uoiw »K»iB, Nid locking 
1 He 'diradion, 1 saw a Blngnlmr looklDg 
lOuH. li wSH larger thk^ dHnmoa house- 
miee, uid of altogethar a different oo1«t. Its 
bMk WM K bright, reddiek brown, iia bell; 
oream- white, knd its feet, lilter-white. It 
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Ltt It CO fcrth I Th« mnil<mi vho an gftsloc 

And vnto God doront tbaDktgiTlDg ralgfog, ' 
I BloM Of tho while. 

^ Jbt 70W ftDdont froodom, pnro uid holj, 
For l&o MltOTMee of a gtoMlng outh. « 

Vor Ibo wroBgod^plivt, UMding^^railiod, and lowly, 
• ' .XietUcofcrUI 

flonaof tho boH of ft^thonl will 70 tOtor 
.WUfa all Oioy loft f poriUod and at otake \ 
Hpf OBoo a^n on rroodom*! holy altar 

Thoflroawakol 

PrayovHrtrongthenod for tbo trtai, oomo togoikor, 
Pmod tbo haroooa Ihr tlM» moral flgkt, 
AaA^itb tjlo MomUik Of your BeoTonly Father, 

J. G* W BitntE.] 



SftiiUry 



fat tiwiddim. 



The Medical CommiBsion of MaBssohusettB 
reoonuDeDd the following directions to the at- 
tention of troops in the field : — 

Seldiera should reeolleet that, in a campaign, 
where one dies in battle, ftrom three to five die 
of disease. You should be on your guard, 
therefore, more against this than the enemy, 
and you can do much for yourseWes which no- 
body else can do for • you^ 

1. Avoid especially all use of ardent spirits. 
If you will take them, take them rather after 
fatigue than before. Bui tea and coffee are 
much better. Those who use ardent spirits 
are always the' first to be siok, and the most 
likely to die. 

2. Avoid drinking freely of Tory cold water« 
especially when hot or fatigued, or directly af- 
ter meals. Water quenches thirst better when 
not very cold, and sipped in moderate quanti- 
ties slowly, though less agreeable. At meals, 
tea, coffee and chocolate are best Between 
meals, the less the better. The safest in hot 
weather is molasses and water with ginger or 
small beer. 

8.. Avoid all excess and irregularities in eat- 
ing and drinking. Eat sparingly of salted or 
smolced meats, and mlake it up by more vege- 
tables, as squash, potatoes, peas, rice, hominy, 
Indian meal, &o., when you can get them. 
Bat little between, when you have plenty at 
meals. 

4. Wear flannel all over in all weathers. 
Have it washed often .when you can; when 
not, have it hung up in the sun. Take every 
opportunity to do the same by all vour cloth- 
ing, and keep everything about your person 
dry, especially when it is cold. 

5. Do not sit, and especially do not sleep 
upon the ground, even in hot weather. Spread 
your blanket upon bay, straw, shavings, brush'* 
wood, or anything of the Mnd. If you sleep 

' In the day have sdme extra covering over you. 

6. Sle«p as much as you can and whenever 
you cab. It Is better to sleep too warm than 
too cold. ' 

7. I^ecollect, that cold and dampness are 
glreat breeders of disease: Have dt fire to eit 
ground whenerer ' ^ou ciua, especially in the 



evening and after rain, and take care to dry 
•wythiag la tad aboni yew pcwMW and 
tenia. 

8. Take every opportunity of washing the 
whole bo4y with soap and waiter. Bub wel) 
aftarwatd. If youbathe, renM^n in tJie ^ater' 
but a little while. „ J 

9. Ifdiaease begins to prevail, wear a wide > 
bandage of flannel around the bowels. 

10. Keep in the opan air, but not directly 
exposed to a hot sun. When obliged to do. 
this, a thiut light covering over the head and- 
neck, in the fonn of ^ cap with 1^ cape, is a 
good protection, j 

11. Wear shoes with very thick soles, andl 
keep them dry. When an the march* rublMn^ 
the feet, after washing, with oil^ £at or tallow. 
protectc against foot-sores. 



' t 



Soldier-Health. 

^ In our variable climate, it is necessary for 
soldiers to have clothes that will afford judi- 
cior.s protection against excessive heats and 
sudden .chills. The head and neck should aU 
ways be covered when exposed to the burning 
sun, to prevent sun-stroke, and the body should 
bcr sufficiently covered during night, and in 
rainy weather, to prevent chills. 

Cleanliness of the person and of the clothed 
are necessary to health. When in the field, on 
active duty, soldiers are in the habit. o( sleep- 
ing with their wearing apparel, on, so as to be 
in readiness to repel an attack or to march at 
a moment's warning. In such oases it is very 
difficult to kecip the clothes clean, but a very 
good plan to pursue, is to employ ten or fifteen 
minutes daily in taking off the entire clothing, 
hanging the different parts on tent poles or the 
posu of a fence, and switching them well with 
a ramrod or a switch cut from a neighboring 
tree. This will tend to prevent the increase 
and development of noxious vermin.. Bathing 
daily, either in a stream or only with a sponge, 
is likewise essential to health. 

After a march, or when marching, the faqe 
and partionlarly the eyes» should be wiped 
with a moist oloth or sponge to remove the 
dust. TIm face should never be washed wi^ 
cold water when heated, either upon or after a 
march, as by suddenly checking perspiration 
inflammation of the eyes is very likely to re- 
sult. 

Soldiers are exhorted not to sit or recline 
npon the damp grass when tired. To eigoy a 
few siinutes'. rest on a severe march, it is bet- 
ter to Ke down than to sit, but the blankiet, pr 
greatcoat should always be employed, for re- 
clining upon. When warm with rapid exercise, 
either in hot or cold w<eatJbter, a thirsty soldier 
should drink very cautlo^ly. ,A French offioer 
oncedropped down dead after taking a hurried 
drfnk of cold water, in.weath^ when snew 
was upon the gnouiicl. .ile was perspiriag 
freely; being on a rapid march. ' 
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When Bleeping ai night, no mfttttr how warm 
the weather maj be, the body should be pre- 
teeted with a blanket, or aome equally etBoient 
eoTerihg. Dyeenlery most freqa%ntly breaks 
out in oampe daring nighU in whieh heayy 
dew falls after a Tory hot day. 

When a oamp is situated near a marsh or 
stagnant pool, the baoks of the tents shouldrbe 
arranged towards them; but if possible, when 
in a marshy country, the camping or biTonack- 
ing ground should be chosen in a strip of forest 
or brushwood interposed between it and the 
marsh. Small brushwood and leayes make an 
excellent bed with an india-rubber cloth blank- 
et spread over it, a knapsack for a pillow and 
a greatcoat for a coYcrlet. 

After an exhausting effort, a cup of tea or 
coffee is recommended. Eating heartily after 
a weary march or a fatiguing struggle, is for- 
bidden ; also eating heartily before going into 
a battle, and also immediately preceding lying 
down to sleep. Supper should always be 
early, but when prevented from obtaining it 
until A late hour, the quantity partaken should 
be Tery moderate. Better go to bed supperless 
than gorged with food. 

It is a common practice in the army for sol- 
diers to hare their canteens filled with whisky 
or brandy, of which they usually partake 
rather too fireely when on a march and on 
guard during night. Atkinson, the English 
trayeler in Tartary and Siberia, states that cold 
tea is more exhilarating when traToling than 
ardent spirits, according to his experience. 
Weak wine is used by the French soldiers, and 
in situations where the water is bad, coffee or 
some other pleasant and palatable bcTerage is 
poaitively nece^isary. Nothing tends to dis- 
pirit men more than water or food which they 
loathe. Before and after mounting guard, a 
cup of warm coffee would be a blessing by day 
and night, but such luxuries are not regularly 
provided in the common regulations of an 
army. 

It is rather remarkable that with the im- 
provements made in the implements of war, 
the provisioning of armies goes on in the old- 
fashioned manner. Milk and butter are un- 
known in army rations. 

Fevers, diarrhcea and dysentery are the most 
prevalent diseases in armies. The first is gen- 
erally preceded by costiveness. To prevent 
this, the bowels should be kept in proper con- 
dition. A very small piece of rhubarb chewed 
and swallowed daily, or every second day, is a 
good preventive of costiveness, and it is gener- 
ally used in European armies for this purpose. 
When a soldier is attacked with diarrhoea, he 
should bind a handkerchief or piece of flannel 
round his bowels, and, if possible, lie perfectly 
still. Dysentery is usually attended with se- 
vere pain ; the surgeon of the regiment should 
at^onoe be informal of every caee of sickness 
among the men over whom he is placed as the 
guardian of their health. — Dr, Hall, 



IhtF^wvr aad BMO«fset of tha 

The conscription of 600,000 men called for 
by the President ip looked upon hj tfianj as 
an unheard of draft upon the resouroea of th% 
nation. This is an erroneous idea, and ii 
tends somewhat to depress the publie miadl 
To correct thh wrong impression we propoaa 
to place before our readers what France and 
areat Britain did in the vear 1818, after they 
had both been waging a neroe and exhausting 
war by sea and land, since 1796, embraoin^ a - 
period of over twenty years. In the year 1813, 
France with a population of 28,700,000, or 
about 6,000,000 more than that of the loyal 
States, had an effective amy and equipepd, and' 
in the field, engaged in active service, of m 
million of men. 

France also had 8,600,000 horses, whioh 
consumed as much food as 80,000,000 of pco* 
pie. The offioial details of this army were : • 

90 regtmttiita of th» Onftrdf,.......«.......«..,...«M»M 0O,OCO 

16S rtiftmeDtiof lBfiuiti7,..............................M. 040,000 

87 regiments of. Light lofiintry....... M,00(l 

46 regiments of Artillery, ^ <8,00 

80 battmlliuDa of wi«oiitnliu and heavy Artil'iy ViJOtO 

80 regiments of OnTnlry,^.^...........^ « 100,000 

16 foreign Battallions, 12,000 

TotAL effeetlve men In the field ia service IMIy 
eqalpped, .......^ 098,000 

In this same year, 1818, the oooscription 
was also issued for twelve hundred thousand 
men, and it was allotted as follows : — 

1. 860,000 drawn from those on the lists foe 
conscription in 1812 and 1818, and from 1810 
to 1818. 

2. 1800,000 men f^om those on the list for 
1814. 

8. 120,000 men from that of 1814, 160»000 
men from that of 1816. 

4. 800,000 men fN>m that of 1811 to 1816. 

Great Britain, in 1818, with a popalation, 
including that of Ireland of 18,647,720, or 
about 6,000,000 leis than the loyal States, 
had a total military and naval force under arms 
of 1,166,620 men, composed as follows: — 

Regular Array, m....m«m.....m.«. 881,887 

Local Militia and Volttnteera,......M..M.........»..^ 3T8^P0O 

JFOrOlf U APCXtpSf •••••••••«««*s»*e «**«e •e»ee«*a*e«e*««*e •••■e ^BI^AvO 

Troops in Canada, , ..^ 40,00 

Natire Indian Aramy, 900,000 

Sailors and Mariaes, .....«....m.... 140,000 

Total effectlTe forc«, equipped and In the flrtd, 1,108,680 

By the official report from Washington for 
1860, the domestic manufactures of the United 
States were 1,900,000,000 annuallv. Our flour 
and grist mills produced (228,144,869; boots 
and shoes. )76,674,946; clothing, (41,260,000; 
jewelry, (17.260,000 ; machinery, exclusive of 
sewing machines, $47,118,160; sewing ma- 
chines, $6,606,806; bar and rolled iron, $82,- 
248,796; Iron foundries, $27,970,198; aad 
lumber, $96,912,286. 

Our population in the loyal Statee is ab<Att 
28,000,000, our banking capital has been 
strengthened since 1860 by the addition of 




aboni $100,000,000 in:«p4oift^ Ixf (forMto oc-^ 
ports to Eoropo, and the ftree naTigstioB of tAo 
ocean and of OTory avenao of commeroe in the 
ivorld is otMh to our merohania aa ia tteaiof 
poaee, excepting thai fn the'guathain Stasia. 
Oar retourpas aro ihorafore* atilMHor ta Ihosa 
of Praaoe and Great Britain ia 1818, and we 
are Juek aa able to carrj on this war for Iweatjr 
two Tears, as those nations w^rs'Aroai 1798 to 
1816. ■" 

The Preach national debt ai the end of the 
war in 1814 was ^(260,086,000, aadthcaaanal 
interest on the same was $112*600«000. 

This small debt, aftsr the loos and expenslTe 
^ars of France fh>m 1788 to lil2, was doe to 
the talent of Napoleon as a flnaneier, and to 

*liis striet kdherenoe to ioand principles of 
iinance. Napol^a always adherad tospeoie 

^ as 'the oaff scaadarA for m e a ey, aad- he^Mver 
permitted ini^nrertible paper monej to be 
iised in France. -^ife/Ao<ftt^ 



Shot and Shell. 



The general adoption of rifled fire arms dur- 
ing a comparatiTely few years, is due princi- 
pally to improvements in the missiles employed, 
namely, expanding bullets. These enable ri- 
fles to be loaded with great ease and rapidity, 
hence the adoption of the latter. Formerly 
shell were fired exclusively from mortars^ now 
they are fired Arom cannon and small arms. — 
There are two kinds of shell — the perouasion 
and the ftise. The fo.mer is made with a nip- 
ple on the point, upon which is placed a per- 
cussion cap, which explodes when it strikes, 
and ignites the charge in the shell. The fuse 
is a matoh connected witjy the charge, and 
made of such length, that it will burn during 
the flight of the Bhelh so as to reach the charge 
at any calculated distanoe~l,000, 2,000 or 8,- 
000 yards, &c. Breech loading cannon and 
rifles are most safe and conrenient in loading 
with shell. Shrapnel is a shell loaded with a 
charge of small balls. These are scattered 
about in every direction when the shell ex- 
plodes. If there is a mass of men,. say at l,pOO 
yards distance; the ignited fuse is arranged to 
reach the coluibn, and there explode the shell, 
scattering a quantity of shrapnel shot all 
around. Rifled cannon are not suitable for 
firing grape and oannister shot, therefore,* how- 
ever effective rifles mav be for long distance*' 
some smooth bores will always be used in bat- 
teries for the murderous discharge of grape at 
short ranges. Hot solid shot, and shells filled 
with moltcBi iron are now used in warfare, 
chiefly in land batteries against ships-of-war. 
In August 6tfa, 1855, J. Mcintosh secured aa 
English patent for a shell filled with naphtha, 
and connected with a ftise which igalted the 
naphtha when the. shell fell, and prodneed 
dense suffocating fumes. These shells are 
very dangerous when thrown into forts and 
ships.-7-5ciMl^ jdfliertMfi. 



1^ IPIdfipad Sward. 




Th«f aeiif VM tin Hrwi that mf «Mrs tef 
Oa tke SiM cf hie jvaw loeJun 

Oa«lMlM»TCdieli,whMehto.|ktowMMftlf4, \ 
, Aad th« San of hto dajt went down. .^^^^' > 
' Away Willi t«art 

«M«ahUiidl^m«fef 
Than Is joy in hie ^oanL 

ThoQf h hlfl yoSng hMO be lew, * 
ASd m g«M with a Mcme dellgit ef^rkoM ' 
oa theewo^ that mjriMaTtt a«f wwe. . 

TwM for fi-Mdom and lioara that I nr* hha away. 

LlkathetoBSofhltrtceof eld; 
And thttagh agad and gnur, I am fhUdltii Ihfti 
Ha la daarar, athoiiaaad fold. 
Tbara It klorr abora him 
To hallow Ma name— 
A lawi that wijl love him 
WhodMftM-lttftu&e; 
An4 a ■otace will thlae, when m/haart la s&ra, 
Bennd tiia tward that vj brava boy wore. 

All M noble, eo tine— how they etood, how thay IbU 
. In the battle, the plague, and the oold; 
Oh. aa braraiy and well, as e*er atory coold tall 
Of the flowers of the heroae of old. 
Like a aword through the foe 

Waa that fbacAil attaek. 
That ao bright ere the blow 
Come BO bloodily back. 
And foremoat among them hla colore he here, 
And hara la the aword my brare boy wore* 

It wae kind of hla comrades, ye know not how kind : 

It is mere than the Indies to me; 
Ta know 'how kind and how steadiest of mind 
Tha soldiers to sorrow can be. 

They knew not how lonely — 

How grlevoiiiily wrung 
Is the heart that its only 
Love loses so young ; 
And then closed his dark eye when the battle waa o*ar, 
And sent his oU fhthar the sword that ha worSk 



The lignres oa Dress Farads. 

Assuming an army of 600,000 men formed 
iato line, single rank, (hey will show a front 
of twenty-three miles, allowing two feet to a 
man, which is rather close packing for free 
movements. We will counter* march one half 
— the righi wing — and plaoe them as a rear 
rank, (the usual formation) and we have ' a 
front of eleven and a half miles, which dis- 
tance they would require when marching in 
column of platoons. Should the generalissimo 
wish to make a rapid inspection, if he had the 
appliaaoea of a parallel railroad track, and a 
fast looemotlTo, he may ran down in Aront of 
the line in a quarter of an hour, aad make a 
hasty review. If mounted on his oharger, at 
a smart trot, it would require over a half hour. 
This respectable army, formed in a hoUow 
square, (in double rank) would be nearly three 
miles firom side to side, showings on each front 
a firaotion under three miles. The inolosure 
would contain 5,760 acres, an area equal lo 
some immense Indian corn-fields in Illinois.— 
When starching in column, it would require a 
whole day, taking the thing easy, for the et- 
treme left wing to reach the point left by the 
right wing IB the early start. When we add 
the oomodssariaty artillery^ aad other wheel 
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days before "th« left •wing *«fi4AM4 irom thp.^ 
0Ui<lDg^poK)t or ^e rigkt wiflf. If iMe inf . 
meDse army were f<»Ae4 in a solid gquare, . 
allowing aboMt fovr ■quaie llaet for a ma4, < 
they would oorer abput 160 abree* and form p. 
b1ooli«f Jbayaaeia a»Araeiien mideir a fyiart^ 
of a mile 8<ioai4. 'Bbtamadiiip eaehi Man at 
qarryiiHS weight of jmuiket, ei^uipmente, ^tionL 
&c., at fifty pounds, Uus Awmy will ba^e trudg- 
Ml tilbttg'Witli 16,000 tons. AUowing tifjo 
pounds of proyisions per diem tor eaeh mai, 
they consume 600 t6&a . per day, and if th^ 
drink one quart of wMer per day, which is the 
best drink for an army, thur consume 150,000 
gallons — say 1,200 hogalieada> wHoh is a clev- 
er sized ship load, each day. 



Opinions about Leai^ag'to 8hootr-t!he Position. 

We stated that some persons appeared to be 
naturally incapable of becoming good marke- 
men, at they dod^d, just when the trigger was 
pulled. A Maryland correspondent alludes to 
our statement, and asserts that twenty years' 
experience and observation have taught him 
that any person may become a good shot by 
obsenring the following directions? — ** Allow 
the rifle to hang in tl^e hands in an easy man- 
ner, declined at an agle of about 40^ ; then 
raise U i^eadily but quickly in a line with the 
objeet, the. eye ranging carefully OTer the 
sights, and at the instant the object arriyed at 
is covered, touch the trigger/' He says, *^ I 
find there is a moment in which the guu is 
absolutely still,- that is, the instant the upward 
movement of it is arrested. These direotions 
observed will certainly make a good shot. • If 
the sight is lost at the first trial, it can be re- 
covered by a second. Any deviation from this 
rule is fatal to accuracy." — ScimUifie American. 



4J J. 



. . a^aarapnt in others.' o^er jrlilch tand oi| 
tksftift nmiaed to th^ mjiule^.and )>urtti|ig| 
IdDows. Qm pleee it tometlmtt 4ra<i agaii^stt 
another, mutale .W> muxsle, or tlie fauazle of 
«•« to the ^aM of the other. In Iron gunsj 
tJHi.truBiiiDDaiMrel>roken off; with br^aii oneaj 
a fire is lighted under the chase, i^d whez| 
•tiMcIt with h»a¥^ sMp. while, heated, th4 
gus it bent aod disableoT ,, ' . 

Had time befi» imowed. Colonel Anderson t4 
dttlros 'thjs oaQnon i^ fort 'Moultrie befor^ 
abtadofting it, thor^.Qan )^ V^tle 4oubt, Arona 
hit long expenence aq an avtilleiy officer, that 
he "would haTOileft a legacy of crippled g;im^ * 
unit fot MiytUng but the foundry. 

NEWS StJMMARY. 

^» B^— W^^^— 1^—— ^■^■^M.M IIMI I »■ I ■ ^^— M^M^— ^ ■■■■ ■! !■!■■ I H ill M^1^>— ^fc— ^^^^» 

DOINGS OP AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 
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Disabling Cannon. 

We have heretofore fully described the corn* 
mon tnethod of spiking cannon, and have shown 
that the'injury Was ordinarily bttt temporary. 
When titAe is afforded, such as the deliberate 
abandontnent of a military work, spiking .at 
the muirie is sbmetimes adopted, and, wAn 
thoroughly done, with far greater embarrass- 
ment to those who subsequently oome into pos- 
session. A shot is driven intix the bottom. of 
the boi^ by wrapping it with felt or using Iron 
wedges, and employing an Ivon rammer to drive 
the tfall home. Wlien this it done to an iven 
gtin, the only method of unspiking it is to bore 
a hofe In the breech and drive the ball .oaf, 
closing the hole with a scrdw. To do this, 
llle gun, in meet eases, must gO baek to the 
fdlhridry. ^ In bmss g«ins,> whi<£ utually hav<e 
VeM«pibc«t, these oan be «taken ocH and the 
ball expelled by wedges. Various modes for 
lisstwaying flsnnnn ^^^ ^^ptfiL Shel l i f are 
sometimes exploded in them, while neavy 



WiB. ])C0Ch. and Ag Fair Postponed. 
—Trial of Speod to bo Made.— Miir- 

WAUKKS, Aug. 19th, 1862. — 7b ExhibitfrMy and 
all whom it ma^ concern .'--^The 'Wisconsin Ag^l* 
cultural and JSeehanical Astooiation had made 
full arrangements for a grand Fair, IIor$$ Shotn 
and Trial of Spetd, on their grounds, at th^ 
Cold Spring Course, in Idilwankee, and hail 
given extended notice of the same. Since th^ 
Iseuing of ear notices for the Fair, the Govern* 
ment ba^ claimed oar weli-fumished Fait 
Grounds for a Military. Encampment, and mil- 
itary necessities at this Ume^ being Superior t# 
all other claims, the Managers have yielded to 
the demands of the Goverment.. The Grand 
Fair and Horse Show have, therefore, been 
postponed for one year, and the Trial of Spewed 
for one week, or until September the 16th, 17th 
and 18th. Arrangements have been made by 
whioh the track will be reserved for the use of 
the Ateooiation on the days named* 

At a meeting of Dirtetors, held at the Wit- 
oonpin Life Insurance Office, Aug. 19th, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolht ions were t4opte(|r 

V^heretu, The grounds of tb« WttbofMta Agrlsvltniid 
and Meobaotoal A«oei«'ios, !»?« b«<m dtfmiiiHM itr 
immedkktt use fur Military psrposw, XhuB rendering ft 
impracticable to hold a Fair according to our adTtrtiwd 
plans; therefore, ' <f \ 

Ketolvsd, That alt 6f laid t^ir, aeept Wriat of Spe4i, 
be pvDtponad tjr on#7«a«,aiid that.Up« THqI qf Ara Im 
postponed uotil the lath. 17 tb aadTlS^b days of S6pt«t»- 
ber next. 8aid Trial of iSjpetd fa to 4MI«de evwy rafch 
elBM^ atf'are published in our BtnmOmm Ut^.-whve 
** speed aUnu it to Ut/UUiUr 

Ittioivedf That the pttbllshert of newspapeiis 1»e fe- 
apectftillj reouested to give this notice in their reBpeotlve 
* A^ rmrf flwr yJH frff aaar eapi^ed and nciph - 
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The Secretary is h ^lif 4iiy|Bt|4 '^o ^90^ 
tlie Bodees prerionalj'iBaaed and oiroulated as 
•p ea da j as p*isib)» r , \/ ,;».. 

i0^FttUifMrt4( payeiiipta ^i9,Sta(4B «ra 
MtxMfctly rekiQeeM lo oooaply wU)i the reqaest 
wttCaiaed in the Ual revoltttioB.' 

The Markets. — Milwaukee/ Sept. 1. — 
Flour steady. Whea^ firm and in good demand 
at 89@95}. Receipts— 400 bbls. flour, 6,760 
buflhds wheat >8hipiaents-^l,900 hhU^fleur, 
67y006 bfwheki wheat. Freights higher ; 9^ en 
wheat to Buffalo. 

Cmi€a«ov Aug. dO.— Flour-*-irhite winier^ 
e,00^ 8]ftiQg extra» 4,7d; fair spring extra, 
4,86 ; Winter euperfine, .4, 25. 

^heat— winter, 1;00@1,02 ; No. 2 red win-i 
ter 96@9ei; No. 1 epring 95c; No. 2 spring 

Oats, 84®85c ; rye, 45@46 ; barley, 60® 60. 
' Ksw YosK, Sept. 1.— Flour receipts, 25,0^ 
bbls. ■ Market firmer with fair denand. Sales 
of 10,000 bbbi at 4,90^,05 for superfine 
•tate; '»,l«@6j80 tot extra state; 4,90(^05 
for superfine western; &yfO(^5,60 fer«OBunon 
to good flhl^ping brands extrarvound ikieop Ohio. 

Wheat receipts, 880,561$ bushels. Market 
aotlTe and 1 ^nt better. Mlea ,«f 120,00a 
bnthels at 1,18^1,22 fov ChipHo 9P»B8; M^ 
@^1,24 ISoar Milwaukee oM>». Xfi^Xfi^ for 
ilinbop Iowa. 



I^rt^of t|iciBe,enr/(41^ tpv that purpose. It 

seems to us that it is h^glily necessary in ri^rw 

q( the crisis iq our country's fat^. which now 

hangs as it were upon a Baii:,'tliat e\ery Aan 

in the State should familiarize himself with 

the. common eYoluiions of the soldier. 

> > ' ' •' 1/ ■ • ' ' " 

With the militia of the loyal states enrolled 

a^d. under proper drill, eyen if nothing more 
than in the marching/i and facines, it would 
add material s^ength to t^e hands of the Got- | 
ernment, and assure it that in futuje calls for 
troops, it would not haye to rely entirely upon 
raw leTies. Erery true patriot capable of bear- 
ing arms, should feel it to be his duty to thus 
prepare himself for his country's service, and 
those who hesitate or decline to enter the ranks 
Toluntarily should be compelled to do it by 
force of law. **Our country expects ever^; 
man to do his duty ! " and the Goyemor cannot ; 
do a wiser thing than to put every able bodied 
man in the State '*on a Var footing." 

PROCLAMATION. ' ' 



frrATs OP Wuoovanr, Exiounvi Opncai, \ ' 
Mabxbom, Aug. 29, 1802. j , 

Bnsf ne80 of great pnbllo impofU&M, in mj judgaiait 
r>r«iideri]ig a apMial Maiion of th^ LegUlature Qecesaary : 
Tberafore, * • 

In panoaooe of tha aotbodty verted In me by the 
Gonstitiitlon of tbe States I do hereby call the Leclsla- 
tat« of the fitate of Wisoouln to> eonveoa la flMdal aee- 
•ion, at Madleon, on Wedneeday, the 10th day or 8ept«nH 
bertA.'I). ins, ai,U l/olock, IC 

In testimony whereof; I hare hereunto set my 
[Seal.} hand, and eaaeed the Oswit fieal of the State 

tobeaf&xed. 
Pone at MadiM>n, thti SMh day of AngnM, 18B2. 

By the OoreAor: BDWA&D SALOMON. 

Jamu T. Liwd, Seovtary of States 



STATE MATTEBS. 



Another Bztra Settdon of the Ziegia* 

latare' — From the Proclamation belew it will 
be seen that the Gcpremor has eaUed another 
extra session of the Legidature. 

The precise charlMter of the buainese which 
calls far this* extra session does not «|>pear, 
bat it is evident to these In atttherity <that the 
critical exigency in which our country ie placed 
requires further action on the part of ear Legis- 
lators. 

One t&ing we hope the Governor wUl call 
tf e attention of members to, is the importance 
of giving practical utility to some law in re- 
gaa^ to the pe rfti r m anoe of railUi*^dnty on the 

^- -■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■■•■.- , .: 
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9ime Extended for Tolunieering.— 

In order to afford oounties which have not 
filled their quota, ftirther opportunity, to d4> so^ 
the Governor has issued a Prpciamation, under * 
authority of the Secretary ef War, extending 
the time for enlisting in theoWr^rtq^nit* which 
will be found below. Persons desiring to enr 
list will find it much to their interests to join.- 
one of the old Regiments : 

SXTEN8I0N O^ TJMB FOR VOLUNTBERINa IN Tidfi. 
OLD RBOIMBNTS. 
Kxicunvi Ofnoi, Madleon, A«g. 80^ 18S2. . 

By authority of the Secretary of War^ I hvrehy «!▼« 
notice that toianteering Ibr old RegimtnU will contlnQei' 
till September 16th. 

Advance nay and bounty will be paid ae before. 

I eameetly «^e aO ocantiea whl^ havf not filled their 
quota, inclnding the special call tat old RegiipenU, to do^ 
■a at oace by VMnnteerlng belbre the above date. ^ 



Ja>WAIU> SALOMON, Ooremor. 
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Thirl^-Three Begiments.— The Oot- 
ernor has MMrtnined that enough men haTe 
voliinteered to make up the 88d Regiment — 
Thia R^ment is to be oommanded by Col. 
James H. Howe, late Attorney General. ' 

Four more Regiments wiU be necessary to 
make up the quota on the last oaU of 800,000, 
,w|iioh number will be drafted from those in 
the State liable to do military duty. 



Work in the State War DepartmentB. 

~^Any one who supposes that the GoTemor 
and A^iuiant General of the State have little 
tp do, woulc^ do well to look in upon them and 
Me the crowd of persons waiting to haye 
<* their say." The busy time of last year is 
no comparison. . 

The New BegimenliP.— The new Volun- 
teer regiments now forming will be paid the 
month's ad?ance as soon as the muster roUs 
can be made ready after they come into camp. 
Paymasters Bridgman and Tenney are busy in 
the work, the first in paying off Col. Larrabee's 
Regiment, Milwaukee, and Col. Utley'a at Ra- 

I 

eine, and the latter the 28d in Camp Randall and 
the 2l0t at Oahkoah. . 



To Look After the IndiaiiB.— GoTcmor 
Salomon has appointed Capt. M. M. Samuels, 
an old Indian trader, to yisit the Chippewa In- 
dians in the northern part of this State, and 
«aeertain the probabilities of an outbreak of 
that nation. Capt. S. is an old trader among 
the Chippewa's, and is a man of influence. No 
danger need be apprehended, we think, of an 
outbreak among any of the tribes in Wiscon- 
sin. 



Betamed,—- £x-GoT. Randall has returned 
from his ndsaion to Rome, and.is now in Wash- 
ington C^ty. 



Beoroitiiig for the old Begiments.-— 

Reoraiting for the old Regimentir is progress- 
ing rapidly, and it is confidently hoped that 
. tha old R«gimeat« vi.U he filled without resort- 
ing to a draft. 



20Ch Wit. Begiment—This Regiment 
left Camp Randall on Saturday nomixig last 
for Camp B«iion, Mo. It was ftill up to the 
maximum, and presented a fine appeaianoe at 
it moTOd through our streets on the morning 
of its departure. 



FOREIGN AFFAIRS 



« 



« 



The Crops and Markets in Borope^-— 

Th^ latest English journals are once more des- 
pondent and fearftil oonoeming the erope, in 
consequence of another week of wet weather. 
Just one week proTlous to the dates before us, 
the same Journals were Jubilant over three or 
four days of sunshine. The Mark Lane Ex- 
prt$9 of the 16th says : <* The splendid weather 
'* of last week has giTon place to a decided 
<< change, there being many heavy showers 
'* throughout the country, with Thursday onn- 
*< sually rough. The accounts of the probable 
'* yield continue Tery conflicting; but they are 
« not so as regards stocks, which, both in the 
** country and shipping ports are very low, 

insomuch that any disaster could not fail to 

send prices up smartly." 

In France the weather is reported as hkying 
been on the whole ftftorable. Storms had pre- 
Tuled in some places, but the damage done 
was trifling. In the Southern departments ih» 
harvest was over, and the crops well secured ; 
while in the North of France they had com- 
menced outting under fkTOtable cuocamstances. 
On the whole the reports of the yield are fa- 
vorable to the opinion that a taXL average orop 
has been obtained. Owing to the light deliv- 
eries by the farmers during harvest time, the 
markets were bare, and prioes were maintain- 
ed. Old wheat is scarce and sellers oiFer to 
sell new wheat for forward delivery as a oon- 
eession. 

In Holland rapid progress was making in the 
harvest, and prices were tending downwards. 

The Swiss markets forwheat were nearly all 
lower. ' I 

An over Germany the harvest ^aa progresa* 
ing favorably, but there were less hopefUl a#« 
counts from Poland than formerly. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



' All wwfmnntotioBi, of whAtoror Mad, latanded 

Jl^lbr tiM £dito» dumtd he addreatd to him ea»*^9|L 

M^ckmivdjf: ali rwmi1tanMt ^f momay and all^V^ 

4^ are aopante and diatinct, and attention to thlt'^SO^ 
Jl^raqnatt will savt tba Editor a greirt daal of time '^S^ 
Jl^aad troable, while at the lame time, it will di-'^ft 
^^miaiA the UabUitj to miitakee. v 

Tlt« S4fttor'a AlManee*— Thli No. goei to press 
without the nraal editorials of Dr. Hoyt. He retamed 
to New York fW>m Snrope aboat the 12th of Aagost^ 
Upon reaching that city he found letters ih)m Tirginia 
informing him of the serions accident to Mrs. Hoyt and 
started immediately for Hanrisvilft, Tirginia, since which 
time no commnnication has been receired from him. 

We trust that the Doctor will make amends ibr this 
omission, when he returns to his post, which will be as 
soon as Mrs. Hoyt's health will permit. He has undoubt- 
edly much valuable information in store for the readers' 
of the Farmib, which he has gleaned from his visit to 
England, Scotland, France, and Switzerland. 



Accident to lira. Hoyt«— Dr. Hoyt, on his ar- 
rival at New York, wrote to a friend in this city, that he 
had letters from Harrlsville, Tirginia, giving him infor- 
mation of a serious accident to Mrs. Hoyt. Mrs. H. was 
visiting her sister in Tin^Inia. Her brother-in-law was 
Oolonel of a Tirginia Regiment, and while his wife and 
Mrs. Hoyt were on a visit to him at the point where he 
was stationed, he made an excursion with a detachment 
of his command to conduct a party of rebels beyond his 
lines. Mrs. Hoyt accompanied the detachment and rode 
the Goloners horse. While on the way they came upon 
a squad of rebel cavalry and charged upon them. 

The Ck}loneI*s horse being excited by the chase, Mrs. 
Hoyt was unable to hold him, and he ran away with her, 
and threw her off. She struck upon her head iojurlng 
her skull severely, and so shocking her whole systeili 
that partial paralysifeVoUowed and for some time her life 
was despaired of. Dr. Hoyt was written to, and he re* 
turned immediately to this country, and repaired at once 
to Tirginia. 

The above Acts were communicated in a letter ttank 
the Doctor written in New York, while on his ynj to 
Tirginia early in August. Since which time nothing hse 
been heard fhm him or Mrs. H. 



Poatpoifteiii«nt«— The Illinois State Fair has been 
postponed to next year, for the same reasons which 
prompted the postponement of our State Agricultural 



Trial vt Speed* The Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal Association of Milwaukee, having postponed their 
Fidr tin next year, and the Trlsl of Speed one week, are 
making great preparation/for the 1att«r event. 

It will take place on the Ittth, 17th, and 18th days of 
Septefaaber. 

Entrance Feet are ten per cent, on all premiums. En-, 
trances will close at 9 o^clock on Monday. Exhibitoi* 
are requested to forward their entries, aocompanlid by 
the proper entrance fees to the Secretary at Milwaukee 
as early as possible. 

TVtyrammc— TuuBAT, Bept. 16— 10</e1ook, A.M^— Free 
for all trotters. Premium $180. ISM.— Free for all Trot- 
ting hones owned and kept In Wisconsin (m the 1st day 
of June, 1861 Premium $100. 8 P. M.— Wisconsin Pro- 
duce Stake for three-year^lds. Mile heats ; $100 tatratace ; 
$60 forielt. The Association to add $ldO best, and $80 to 
the second best, provided there are three starts. 4 P.M.— 
Mares. Free for all running Mares. Premium $160. 

WcnirsSDikr, Sept. 17—10 A. M.— Breeder's Pramlum 
for three years and under four. Mile heats, to harness. 
Premium $60. 12 M.— Trotters. MUe heats, best three 
in five, to harness. Premium $100. 2. P. M.— Ftee ftr 
all Trotting Horses owned and kept In Wisconsin on the 
Ist day of June, 1862. Premium $76. 4 P. M.~;8ta11Ions. 
Free for all running Stallions; speed alone to be the 
test. Premium $200. 

Thursdat, Sept. 18—10 A. M.— Trotting Roadsters in 
double harness. Irrespective of sise, color or sex ; speed 
alone to be the test. First Premium $80 ; second do. $60. 
12 M.— Horses two yean old and under three. Free for 
all horses two yean old and under three; q)eed alone ta 
be the test. First Premium $100; second do. $50. 2 P. 
M.— Free for all Trotting Stallions, mile beats. First 
Premium $100; second do. $60. 4 P. M.— Free for all 
running Stallions, Mares ot Qeldlngs ; mile heats. Pre- 
mium $200. 

For ftirther ^formation see the published rules. 



NOTICES OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BoanniUi, Academy.—A new advertisement of this 
popular institution of learning will be found In our ad- 
vertising columns. 

It will be noticed that this Academy embraces a Nor^ 
mal department, for the education of those who desire to 
qualify themselves as teachen. This is certainly a rec- 
ommendation, for with an increased'demand for female 
teachen to take the place of such of the male teachen 
as have gone to the war, it will be found diJBcult to find 
a supply of such as are qualified, by proper training, for 
the office of a teacher. 

On this sul:tJoct we cadnot do better than quote the re- 
marks of Rev. Mr. Pradt, Editor of the Educational Jour- 
nal, in the June No. of that Magadne: 

**We absolutely need, at this moment, at least a half 
doMiwell appointed Normal Schools, and shall in no 
long time need more than this, to turn out yearly even 
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balf OB many teach«n, as are Mqnf^/w. Cha acboolp. 
niii maf wtmud •xtiftvasu^, bat tt «aii tM^lj t»» akpva. 
Just now we with to call reaaw^d attantioD to a UfMhlB 
plan ftr opmlns iooh acbacria wtthout anj sarlona delaj. 
We mean the plan which haa been not a little iHwffnMful 
in Tariooa qoarttni, of nafclnc aopte of our l^t Acade- 
fldea, atpoce aa4 iliatlnctlTdf Normal Schools— or ichoola 
fpr taaeban. 3eins at SvanaTiUe Seminary not long 
ifBCe wfl gathered some bete from Mr. Kilgore the Prin- 
cipal, which go to illuf trate the feasibility of the change : 
Here, in pleaiant and capactons gronnda, is a substantial 
and cottToniettt boilding of three stories, 40x70 in siae^ 
ooitiag $8,000; a Library of 1,000 yolnmes; considerable 
apparatus ;. an attendance of 900 pupils the past year; 20 
werafoparted in the last Normal class, and the number 
would hare been much larger, but for the somewhat high 
atandaid for the examination for the first year's Normal 
conz«9; dO wera in attendance, last term, designing to 
teach^and nearly all the teachers of the surrounding ro- 
giott, for some time past, hare been pupils in the school, 
all of whom haTo succeeded reasonably well ; from 100 to 
160 pupils in the Ticinity to draw from, to form a model 
school. All this indicates, that it only needs to declare 
any 8ue)L school henceforth, distinctiTely and truly, a 
Normal Sobool and to make the, teaching subsenrient 
truly and properly to this great end, and the thing is 
done; while the institution would be none the less Talu- 
ahla, but mqre so, for those who wish a good disciplinary 
educatfoD, but who do not expect to teach." 



Oxfk't ANiporator^We last month omHieil to«aA iLa 
attention to this article for sugar makara, which wa 
mush regret, aa we aca awed by those ooavafeant t». 
Judge, that they are the best cTaporatoFs extant. As the 
season is approaching for the grinding of the cane, we 
take plaasure in infemlngopanttota where this wachlx 
can be i|pvtd» pall on D. J. Powers at the old Dane Coun- 
ty Store, Madison, Wis. 
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NuTsenf Stock for Sale.— 3. 0. Plumb A Co., Madison, 
Wis., appear In our columns with their foil adrertise* 
ment. The varieties which the above firm put ibrth, are 
well adapted to this latitude, and having taken pains to 
secure such as are reliable in the qualities of hardiness 
and productiveness, we think formers and others who 
want good trees wtll do well to call and examine the 
stock offered by Plumb k Go. 



ard sorts of fruit, which they are offering at reasonable 
prices. Send for a catalogue. 
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AffenU Wanted in Witcontitu—C. M. Saxton, Agricul- 
tural Book Publisher, No. 25^ Park Row, N. Y., advertises 
few a^onts to engage in the sale of his Catalogue of Ag- 
ricultural Books. There are those among us who are 
disabled from going to the was, but can perform a light 
labor, who will find it to their iuterests to examine the 
pnqpoaitlim of Mr. Saxton. 

- ♦ 

Stock Awik.— We call the attention of thdae who wish 
to improve their stock of sheep, to the advertisement of 
Mr. Jones in this month's Farmer. 



Livin{ftUm Nurttriet.—U. South wick k Son, Dansville, 
Livingston Co. N. Y., will be found among our adverti- 
sers this month. An examination of their catalogue, 
shows that they have on sale all the most reliable •*n<l-i thi^tWforegoing is a'true and correct statement of the 



HaHfion Hatoal bttaranee CoMpay i 

FOB THS TEAR ENDING 
JANUARY iat, 18611. 

Made to the Governor of the State of Wisconsin, as re> 
quired by the provisions of chsfrtw 908, of the Qenetal 
Laweef 18&S. ^ 

Total amount of accumulations, f21A,866 76 

ASSETS : 
Premium notes of policy holders $180,134 68 
Cash on hand, and due from 

policy holders for cash pre> 

Diiunis,. •.•............«•... .w. ...... oe,SKW oo 

Am*t secured by mortgage and 

Judgment, 83S 47 

Office ftimlture and fixtures^... 1,000 00 $316,866 76 

Whole number of policies issued, ^tf^ 

Am't of outstanding risks thereon $10,8901,780 00 

Reported loasas awaitine ftirther proof, 8,709 80 

LoMes recently reported,. 8,438 89 

Whole number of policies issued in 1861... 8,778 

Amount of outstanding risks thereon, $5,816,178 00 

Amount of premium notes thereon........... 93,944 06 

Amount of cash premiums thereon,. 48^877 88 

Total amount of losses reported during the 

year, » 

■Total am't of loasea paid during the year. 
Amount settled by ^tafta and awaiting the 

call of the insured,... 

Amount of oommissions paid to Agents,.... 

Am*t paid for Advertising, $1,625 20 

Amount paid for printing, 811 00 

Amount paid for postage,.. 366 22 

Amount paid for office rent,.... 200 00 

Expenses paid, including all compensation 

CO officers and directoxs--ttationery., ex- 
tra clerk hire, fool, lights, and all other 

incidental expenses.......... .........m 

8TATB OF VnSOONBIN, ) 
Dakb Gountt, J 

>We, the undersigned, being the President and a mijor-- 

Ityof the Directors of the "Madiion Mutual Insurance 

Company," do solemnly swear, and each for himself saith. 



16^80113 

6,881 16 

1,668 86 
7,460 84 



3,002 42: 



6^060 66 



aflUrs of said company in the parj^iculars therein named,; 

raa appears by the books of the company, according to the 

best; of our knowledge and belief. > 

B. J. POWERS, President 
•■JOHN W. BOYD, 
SAMUEL D. HASTINGS, 
B. F. HOPKINS, 
TIMOTHY BROWN, 
ALBERT WOOD. 
O. F. HASTINGS, 
H. H. ekLES, 

SAM'L R. MoGLBLLAN, , 
G. R. MONTAGUE, 
ORRINGDE&NBEY. 
LUTRBR BaIfORD; . < 

DATIDATWOOD, 
D. WORTHINOTON. 
Subscribed and sworn before me this stxtfailay of Jait- 
uary, A. D. 1862. Y. W. ROTH, Notary Public, v 

Dane County. 
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The ereat iKtaniAtUiua XiliiUtioa. 
No* I. 

depahtmiht or thi uhitsd statxs. 

When the World's F»ir for 1862 was first 
Ulked of in America, some two years preyious 
to the opening, it became at once the purpose 
of the friends of Industry, and of the enter- 
prising men of the oountry generally, to make 
it an occasion for the signal triumph of Amer^ 
lean Oenios. The Bxhibition from the United 
States at the first great Fair in 1851— though 
it was, at first, despised and ridiculed hy the 
English Press, and eren made tho occasion of 
gnat mortification to i^umerous unappreciatiTe 
American citisens then in London— demon- 
strated the superiority of the American Me- 
chanic Arts in some, of the most important 
depaxtments, and it would not answer to allow 
that reputation to be lost or cTcn impaired. 
So unirersal was this feeling throughout the 
eoontry, that but for subsequent and still con- 
tinued national calamities, there would, un- 
doubtedly, hsTO been made such an exhibition 
at London the present year, as would hare 
surprised the other nations and won for our 
industry unequal and unfading laurels. The 
large number of articles entered at the office 
of the Executive Committee of the American 
Board of Commissioners is eridence of this. 
But the War came, and the subsequent history 
of the Exhibition, so far as this eonntry is 
concerned, is doubtless familiar to all who 
hare been interested obserTcrs of the progress 
of OTcnts. 

That the number of articles from the United 
States was small has already been stated. Qut 



it has also been stated that the character of I rying. Metallurgy, and Mineral Products ;" 



articles on exhibition is such as to haye done 
us great credit— seTen*«ights of 411 the articles 
having drawn prises, as noticed in the Anguat 
number. 

But hitherto we have published ne full ac- 
count of the Exhibition. This is the object of 
the proposed series of papers, of which this 
present one is the first. 

POSITION AND EXTMNT Or THS U. S. COQUT. 

In the Exhibition Building — ^a general de- 
scription of which was given in one of our 
hurried London letters — the U. S. Department 
occupied the southeast corner ; the space thus 
alloted being some hundred feet in length by 
sixty in breadth — the machinery in operation 
being, however, over a q\iarter of a mile dis- 
tant in another part of the building. But it 
should not be supposed that this littleapaoe was 
all that was required by American Exhibitors : 
it was all that the Commissioners had to giro 
—owing to Mr. Seward's withdrawal of the U. 
S.-o^fter having assigned the entire available 
space to other nations. Many articles were 
obliged to lie in their cases unpacked for want 
of room to display them, and not a few articles 
and machines of ^eat value were properly ex- 
cluded entirely, because of a want of compli- 
ance with the regulations on the part of the 
proprietors. These blunders ought not to be 
repeated, though, judging by the past it is 
probable they will be, since the Yankee — ahead 
in everything else — has thus far, at these great 
exhibitions, been behind nearly all his national 
competitors in getting his ^raps" in place for 
inspection. 

MINS&AL PBODCOTS. 

Proceeding in the order of classification, 
we have in the department of ** Mining, Quar- 



]. 1000 apMinuaB of AmericMi Minenb. 
Thau are «xhibitc<l bf J. W. Penehtwanger, 
of New York. Thef «mbr«ce ft luge Tsrictj 
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ftbaord tacooDta of the exh&uatleM atoraa of 
thia ironderful product of the ekrtli — one ah*rp 
Yankee, with charaoteristie oriental eloqoe&oe 
making ih» gaping Bultjlnde balieT* ttiatin 
the *'Tstt empire of Ohio and PeanaylTMiia" 
there were " numerona perennial streams of 
thia oil, esoh larger than the Thame* I" 

In the Pharmaceutical branch of this elaaa, 
the Philadelphia College of Fharmao]' ehovs 
a reapeotable collection of nalire roots and 
drugs — not in auffieient Tunnri/y to nauacate 
all Europe, or to adequately purge Amerioa 
of the Kebellion, hut, as Mr. Parish would 
BBj, "sufficient to show." 



The display in this class embraced samplei 
of cereals, clover and timothy leed by 0. How- 
land, of TTtica, N. T., — deficient In quantity 
and not extraordinary in rariet; and quality — 
aamples of fionr ty Hicker Bros., New York 
Citj, and by Stabbing & Co., Rochester— the 
latter of Tery enperior quality ; samples of 
esll by the Onondaga Salt Co. ; Indian com is 
the ear — a few eare only and not superior at 
that, by J. Waddell, of Springfield, Ohio ; and 
aamplea of excellent starch by the OteocoTe 
Starch Co., New York City. 



The American phaeton and wagona eihibiled 
by Breweter & Co., New York City, and the 
bnggy and wagon spokea ahown by Blanchard 
k Brown, Dayton, Ohio, were creditable in 
style and excellent in quality. They atrikingly 
illnetrate the marked characteristioa of John 
Bull and Brother Jonathan— the Bngliah ve- 
hicles being generally very heavy and clumsy, 
while those of American mannfaoture are jnet 
heavy enough to be elroag, without any waste 
of material. 



Of Tarious pattcma, occupy an important plaea 
in the U. S. Department of the Great Exhibi- 
tion. At every hoar of the day their mtuieal 
oliok is heard and bundreda of curioua spee- 
tatora are crowding about them to wita«M 
iheir wonderful work. And well may they 
wonder and admire, for no invsntion of modem 
least eince the great application of 
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steam-power — has done so much to lighten 
tlxe toil of the belter portion of mankind. It is 
liardly necessarj to say that the American ma- 
cliines are the best and have borne off the 
prikes. Everywhere in Earope they rank first, 
and in most of the large cities where we have 
traveled there are well established, thriving 
agencies for their sale. Wheeler & Wilson ap- 
pear to have been particularly enterprising in 
this respect. 

Medals were awarded to Wheeler & Wilson 
for their " Circular Ssewing Machine," and to 
the Howe Machine for "best collection." I. M. 
Singer receiving Honorable Mention fer his 
collection, (not so extensive,) and Wilcox & 
Gibbs, New York, for improvements in con- 
struction. The above relates to machines for 
general use in sewing cloth and the thinner 
leather. But there are other and special sew- 
ing machines which deserve notice. 

8H018 MADl IM TWINTT If IKUTES. 

One of these is % machine for sewing leather, 
Boles of boots and shoes, &o,, with a despatch 
aerer before dreamed of. We watched its ope> 
ration several times, and cannot see why it 
must not work quite a revolution in boot and 
shoe manufacture. G. B. Qoodwin, Boston, pro- 
prietor. Skillfully operated, it is capable of 
sewing together, all ready to the finisher's hand 
a pair of shoes in about twenty minutes I whioh 
it certainly ahead of the old-fashioned method, 
requiring several hours. There seems to be 
nothing wanting now, in thia behalf, but 
another genuine Yankee who oan invent a pro- 
cess for making the requisite hidet without 
eiUier expensa or numerical limit. Who doubts 
that hs will *Hum up" one of these days? 

It may also be mentioned in this plaoe that 
W. D. Richards, of Boston, haa on exhibition 
an ingenious maohine for sole-cutting and 
heel- trimming of boots. 

AOaiGULTUSAL MAOHINSKT AMD IMPLKKKHTS. 

In this branch of the American Department, 
also, the number of articles is few. Many of 
them are of great value, however, and all are 
of a creditable character. 

Pf Heapert and Jiover$ there are five pat- 
terns, to-wit: W. A. Wood's "self-raking 



reaper, combined reaper and mower and grass- 
mowing machine;" Russel & Tremain's *^ap- 
ing maehine-— a new mechanical device, (Fay- 
etteviUe, N. Y.); Kirby & Osborne's << reaper 
and mower;" Redstone Bros, ft Co.'s "mowing 
and reaping machine," (Indianapolis) ; and the 
well- known McCormick Reaper. 

Wood's machine was set up in good shape, 
well shown and attracted considerable atten- 
tion — ^a good harvester, in good repute in New 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. Kirby &.0b- 
borne, though one of the best machines with 
which we are acquainted, received compara- 
tively little attention, owing to its not being 
put together. So far as advertising itself to 
the general public is concerned, it might just 
as well have been left at home. It nevertheless 
received *'* Honorable Mention." 

The machines exhibited by Bussi^ & Tre- 
main,^ and by Redstone, Bros. & Co., are well 
made and appear to be weU adapted to the 
proposed -objects. Tfe have never seen them 
operate In the field. 

But, in the estimation of the visitfVig public, 
the McCormick Machine evidently ranks first. 
It was got up in splendid style, without refer- 
ence to expense, and attracted crowds ef peo- 
ple day after day. It has the prestige of name 
and European success, and so will continue to 
rank No. 1, even after better machines shall 
have been offered to the farmers of the old 
world. Since our leaving London it has been 
put to the test in the neighborhood of that city 
and seems to have nobly sustained the Ameri- 
can credit, as will appear from the following 
extract taken from the Marf^ Lane Exprett : 

• 

Mr. McOormlck, of Ghioaco, IIUboIs, hM Uid th« world 
uodcr naw obiigmtions. No one can pretend to be in««i- 
tible to the economic benefits which nave been oonferred 
apoD the fkrmera of thit ounntry by the Introduction of 
the renptng mad^lne, which wae the wonder of the exhi- 
bition of 1851. JSntnuted to the prudent end energetic 
Agency of Meem. Burgees and Key, it hat played ao im- 



portant part in the saiTatton of our haryests, when oth- 
erwise they must bare suffered to a cunslderablto extent 
on account of the westward moTementof our rural popu- 
lation. It was, in fiict, the first machine in England 
which settled the question, in the fiurmer's eyes, between 
the nsechanlcal and the manual process of com cutting. 
Whea we say that from the Brentwood Works so many 
as 8,000 reapers hare already been sapplled to the fkrmera 
of this United Kingdom, and capable of cutting down 
fh>m 12 to 15 acres a day, that hundreds of men are lay- 
ing low the golden harvests, and conserriog the fruit of 
man's toil in the fields of France, Russia, Spain, Germany, 
Italy and Belgf nm, and that, flirther, the iuTentor wtthin 
the last 20 yean has supplied— but without the screw- 
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ptatfbrm, wliteh to not r«qafr»d In that eoantry— 46,000 
marhtini to Me«r« the grain cni^ ef tlM worU'a eom 
fl«ld of America, tome sHglit idoa will be nlDed of the 
b«Mite wkiek miijr bt eontend open hto nUow sea by 
one pereeTering thinker. 

W««re not moeh In the habit, it K trna, of oonaktaring 
onraelTei onder any obligatfon to thoee who are mippoeed 
m baTH made ••a good tMnc** of tbeir inveatloai. But 
Inainach ae inTonton have been known to be actuated 
by high sirfrH and a desire to promote their eotmtry'e 
progreM. it may be that we ehall eome to look at these 
matters la a differsnt light, and regard eome of them as 
highly as those who, by virtne of large sifts, obtain ez- 
elusive possesion of the cognomen ** phflantnroplo." If 



i% it tme that we san never romnnerale an laTeator Hw 
hie idsa, because in Its vast inllnenoe npon the world It 
ii Mt p>«sibls to estinmte Its valne, and uat weean only 




an oblfgatioii to the extent of the Talne of the Hea^ what- 
OTer tt^t may be. We rise in the scale of clrilisation as 
we become masten of the circnmstanoes In wMeh we an 
^aoed, as we become saperior to the elements aroimd as. 
The machine of 1861 has enabled ns to look the ardnons- 
MM of the hanrest in the Ihce with eemparati?e noncha- 
lance ; bat the machine to which we are aliont to roTort. 
and which oecnpies a place In the prese nt Intonmtienai 
Xzhlbltion, promises yet ftirther to simplify the work of 
tha banrasi-fteld. 

Very good for surly, self-eoneeited, John 
BuH. But the encomiums with vhSch Mr. 
McComiiok and his harrsstdr hare bean fa- 
vored, are not oonfined to thk leading agricul- 
Uiral Journal : the London Times — ^that misera- 
ble, unscrupulous, lying, aati-Ameriean sheet 
— ^is equally warm in its praise, and, for a 
wonder, fkirly owns, that, in this particular 
thing of '< shearing eom," Brother Jonathan 
is a little ahead ! 

rAAMlNO IXPLSMBHTS. 

American harrows, too, are there — Mr. Or- 
man Goe, of Fort Washington, Wis., haying, 
with oommendable enterprise, sent oyer good 
specimens of his rotating harrow which has 
seTeral times taken prizes at our State Fairs in 
the West. 

Messrs. J. F. Daw k Co., Springfield, Ohio, 
are there with some excellent steel plows, 
though it is questionable whether the Old World 
will continue to acknowledge the superiority 
of the New in respeet to this important imple- 
ment. They were handsomely beaten over 
there by American plows in 1851, and it would 
hardly be fair to crowd them to the wall so 
soon again. 

Our superior, and it would seem, inimitable 
hoes, forks, and rakes are also there, surpris- 
ing and provoking multitudes of old fogy farm- 
ers, who are wont to insist that although ad- 
mirable implements to hang up in an exhibi- 



tioa« they must be very unreliable if not 
utterly worthless for practical use in the field. 
They are beginning to be introduced, howev- 
er, among the more liberal, sensible fanners 
of England, and are likely in the course of a 
few years to be in very considerable demand. 

The Douglass Axe Co., Mass., make a fair 
display of American cutlery, axes, &c., some 
of which it would be especially well for the 
Old World manufacturer to imitate. 

Among the other implements and machines 
for agricultural purposes may be named a mod- 
el of corn and bean planter by D. R. Prindle« 
of East Bethany, N. Y. ; a chum and mop, by 
R. Price, Albany, N. T. ; an earth and hay 
elevator, by Levi A. Beardsley, N. Y. ; an au- 
tomatic farm gate, and windmill water eleva- 
tor, by Wentworth & Jarvis, Burlington, Iowa; 
and a cotton planter, by Blanchard k Brown, 
Dayton, 0. 

THE XILKINO XACRIHS 

Shown by Messrs. Kershaw k Colvin, of 
Mass., arrived rather late in the progresa of 
the Exhibition, but easily made up in novelty 
what it ladced in time, and probably reoeifved 
more attention than any one simple thing of 
I^aotieal utility in the Exhibition. «< Where^ 
that Yankee Milking Machine?" became a 
stereotyped question at the U» 8. Ofliee. Mr. 
Kershaw was there in person to exhibit it, and 
we never saw him without a crowd of eursoos 
auditors. To prove the practicality of the ma- 
chine, he rented a stable on Cremwell Bead, 
just opposite the Exhibition Palace, and at 11 
o'clock of each day, (Sundays, perhape, ex- 
cepted,) may be seen, skillfully occupying 
himself with the pleasurable pastime of pump- 
ing the milk fyrem either the regular boup of 
the establishment, or f^om any other bovine 
milk-maker that may be produced. The ma- 
chine consists, in brief, of a tin bucket close- 
ly covered — one half of the cover being mova- 
ble upon hinges — ^four pliant, india-rubber 
sockets into which the teats are plaoed, and 
then certain tubes and valves operated by a 
couple of convenient lever handles, projecting 
themselves perpendicularly towards the milk- 
er. In the process of milking, the operator 
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bU« down in the euBtomary posture with the 
maehine between his knees, puts the sereral 
teats in their places, and then by an easy lat- 
eoral morement of the handles, in the same 
manner as a fire bellows \b worked, extracts 
the milk. The cow appears to sulfer less than 
when the teat is irregularly pressed by the bo- 
ny fingers, as in the old manner, the milker 
does the work with much less effort, and the 
milk is kept free Arom the dirt which by the 
ordinary method is certain to find its way into 
the bucket. 

John Bull thinks it an extrayagantly funny 
Yankee eontam and ** don't know but it may 
be a very good invention.'* 

It will thus be seen that in the department 
of agricultural mechanics we hare nothing to 
be ashamed of — or rather that we haye much 
to be proud of. With the science and thorough 
system fbr which England and Belgium are 
noted, our agriculture may easily become the 
best^ the world, 

OTBIB MAORI NBBY. 

tTnder this general head reference should be 
made to the yaluable flax and fibre dressing ma- 
chinery exhibited by Sandford & Mallory, of 
New Tork city; an ingenious spacing and 
boring machine by P. H. Wei&ple, Albany, N. 
T. ; a self-registering dynamometer, by C. 
Near, New Tork City ; a duplex steam pump, by 
R. H. Worthington, New Tork City ; a station- 
ary engine and gOTomors, by C. T. Porter, N. 
T. City ; a centrifiigal pump and oscillating 
engines, (^ good design, by W. D. Andrews ; a 
stone breaking machine, by Blake Bros., New 
Haven. Conn. ; a rope and cord machine, a gas 
regulator, and an " iron refrigerator,'* by G. 
H. Sanborn, Boston, Mass. ; a belt-shifter, by 
J. C. Goto, Jamaica Plains, Mass. ; pumps of 
ingenious design and splendid workmanship, 
by Mr. Hansbrow, of California ; a pumping 
engine, by H. Steele, Jersey City; together 
with sundry models and machines that require 
more extended notice. 

J. Boss' conical burr-stone mills attracted 
considerable attention, and won a medal for 
** good arrangement and practical success." 



■ucsson's hot Ain knginxs. 

Though not shown in operation, drew crowds 
of curious spectators, whose interest in il 
seemed to be inoreased not a little by the wot^ 
derful success of the inrentor's famous ship 
" Monitor." It seems to be the general oon- 
vietlon of tht meehanioal world, however, that 
the hot-air engine, as at present oonstructedy 
must be confined in its use to machinery not 
requiring yery great power. For operating 
printing presses. &o., it succeeds well in New 
Tork, and there is reason to hope thai this m- 
eentric genius will yet acoompUsh his objeet in 
bringing it into more general use as a substi- 
tute for the now moref potent, but much more 
expensiTe steam engine* It will be remem- 
bered that the award of a medal by the oom- 
mittee was for **good design and practical 
utility." 

A STBAM riXB KXOINB 

Of remarkable compactness of construction, 
lightness, and facility of use, shown hy Messrs. 
Lee & Lamed, of New Tork, was the finest 
thing, of its kind, on exhibition, and received 
the award of a medal for *' ingenuity of design 
and good workmanship." The credit of first 
offering to the world the steam fire engine be- 
longs to the United States, and it is but natu- 
ral that we should be expected to continue to 
fttmish the best models. 

TBS WBWSPAPSR ADBB881NO KACHlVB 

Of S. Sweet, New Tork, to which a medal 
was awarded, is also deserving of special no- 
tice. There is, perhaps, nothing in the print- 
ing arrangement itself, that entitled it to rank 
before other machines of the same class, but 
that part of it by means of which the type are 
made is highly interesting, and so far as we 
know quite new. The type used are of wood^ 
each little block having the address stamped^ 
upon it by steel dies conveniently arranged 
and easily brought to bear Jt>y a simple con- 
trivance operated by the foot of the type-mak- 
er. When printed, the letters are white in 
black, as seen on the New Tork Tribune, and 
some other papers. 
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SIGNAL TKLKGBAPHS. 

W. T?. Ward, of Aubam, N. Y., it will be 
found on referring to the list of awards in the 
August Ko., receired a medal for day and night 
signal telegraphs. The oontriyance is an in- 
genious one, and must come into general use. 
It consists of some four or fire lanterns with 
different colored glass, supported upon a frame, 
to be erected on the top of a house, fort, or 
an J eminence sufficientljr high to enable them 
to be seen by the party in communication. — 
These lanterns are easily and quickly drawn 
up by the operator, by means of cords and 
pulleys, and are made to spell out the dispatch 
by certain combinations agreed upon by the 
parties in communication, or fixed and deter- 
mined as the signal alphabet. For example, 
each separate color may represent a certain 
letter; red being "A;" blue, "B;" green, 
"C;" yellow, '* D;" and so on to the tall num- 
ber of lanterns that may be couTeniently used. 
After this, the remaining letters will be repre- 
sented by combinations of tho simple lights ; 
as, for example, ** £" by red and white shown 
together; "F" by red and blue; "G" by red 
and green, and so ot to the end of the alphabet. 

[to bi ooanif USB.] 

Ootobtr and Its Work. 



October has come again — glorious month of 
''bursting bams and granaries, of falling leayos 
and tndi.'' 

** Ob who would miaa it? or forgot 

Tho nuM that rlM, tho aou thot fot ; 

Tho motle of tho crimaonlng loof ; 

Tho foah and mnrmor of tho ttroom > 

Tho thongbta we think, tho dreomi wo drMun, 

ThoM Mmth-wlnd dayo— ao bright* so briof— 

Whoro, maay-hood on wood and sky, 

And many-Toicod to oar and oyo, 

OctotMT ihiflf tho aoono ?" 

Distinguished in all the years, it will in this 
year of our Lord haye a new mark put upon 
it and be known in all time as (he October of 
/^862. Why? Because in this month there 
will be in the field the largest army the world 
has witnessed sinoe the days of Xerxes, as al- 
so, without doubt, the most stupendous, fierce, 
and bloody battles. Nor is it improbable that 
it may hereafter be distinguished as the month 
wherein the monster rebellion receiyed the fa- 
tal blow, and for the first time became con- 



scious of the utter futility of its damnable 
treason. 

This year, as neyer before, the crimsoned 
falling leaf will remind us of our falling hero 
soldiers on the field of Mars. Well, let us not 
despond. The integrity of our country ib 
worth an immense sacrifice of treasuse and 
blood, and they who fall in its defence will 
meet the martyr's reward, and eyermore ei^oj 
the gpratitude of succeeding generations. There 
is a sense in which none who offer themselyes 
upon their country's altar die in yain. 

One of the duties of this month is to see that 
nothing be omitted which may either add to the 
strength and efficiency of the Army of the ITnion 
or contribute to the comfort of those who haye 
gone, or are going, forth to fight our battles. 

But the farmer who remains at home will 
find no time to waste in dreaming oyer the 
probabilities of success or the possibilities of 
failure. There is one thing that must on no 
accoimt fail — ^the farmer's industry and thrift. 
Remember the sermon we preached on " The 
Sinews of War," at the commencement of this 
great national struggle. If it was true then, 
it is doubly true now. Industry supplies the 
sinews of war, and it is this upon which, in 
good part, we must depend for the ultimate tri- 
umph of the sacred cause of the Union. It is 
well to trust in Proyidence, but it is equally 
Important to '* keep our powder dry." We re- 
peat it, the farmer must not for a moment for- 
get that he, in common with his neighbor, 
brother, or son, on the field of carnage, is con- 
tending for the Life of the Republic. 

A few hints, then, as of old, concerning 
some of the more important practical opera- 
tions of the farm, orchard, and garden. 

THB FARM. 

The grass and small-grain crops haying been 
secured, the principal regular business of the 
farm will consist in gathering the eom, cane, 
potato and the root crops, and preparing for the 
protection and feeding of farm stock. 

Thr€$hing, — No thrifty farmer needs eyen a 
hint on this subject. If not yet done and It is 
intended to be done in the field, there is no 
more fayorable month than October in which 
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to do it. But for tho«e who keep a good deal 
of stoek and have not a Buperabundanoe of bay 
in store, we would again reoommend threihing 
in tke barn as the straw maj be needed dur- 
ing the winter. In this way it can be done 
incidentally and with almost no expense, and 
the straw will be very much better for fodder. 

Htuking Com» — Try to have it all done be- 
fore the coming of cold and stormy weather. 
Gather in as &8t as husked and store in a dry 
but well Tentilated, rat-proof crib. Select 
the best ears while gathering, and leave a por- 
tion of the hnsk on, for convenient traoeing, 
and at onoe hang up in some dry and airy loft, 
for seed. Some trouble, but tttre to pay. As 
to mode of husking and gathering every farm- 
er will have his own way. The most elovenly 
and unprofitable way, particularly in uncer- 
tain weather, is to throw the com in small, 
scattering heaps upon iii% ground. Those who 
crave discomfort in picking up, and loss from 
soaking and consequent rotting, will continue 
to practise thu method. 

The Potato Crop. — We have not yet been 
long enough in America to ascertain whether 
the crop of this year is likely to turn out well, 
or whether the rot has seriously attacked it. 
In any event it is perfectly safe to dig and se- 
cure as soon as ripe, and while the bright sunny 
weather of the present month renders the labor 
comparatively comfortable and easy. Digging 
by hand is a hard, back-breaking operation, 
even where there are no weeds and burs — as 
thwe never should be — to impede the work 
and vex the ilesh of the digger. At least, so 
it seemed to us when we were a farmer boy 
with labor-saving inclinations^— afterwards in- 
dulged, when we dug potatoes on our own 
hook. 

But there is no need of breaking the back. 
If planted in drills, according to the more 
common custom of modem times, they can be 
turned out, with a suitable digger, in one oon- 
tinuous stream, by horse power, and almost 
without the loss of a dozen potatoes to the 
acre. Bven an ordinary shovel or light corn- 
plow msy be used with advantage, if no dig- 
ger can be conveniently oblained. But the 



digging and gathering should be done, if pos- 
sible, in dry weather, as the potatoes will k« 
less liable to rot. If buried in the fi«ld« the 
heap should be put upon a dry and elevated 
place so that water may not settle in it altar 
long rains. The potatoes would ke^ better, 
if the heap were prc^rly ventilated at the top, 
so that the superfluous moisture and h^ted 
air might escape. In order to this it is not 
necessary that the potatoes be exposed to the 
frost — simply that there be left an opening 
through the earth at the top with some ade- 
quate protection from falling rain and anow. 

Tki Roifi Orop9 generaUy require for their 
preservation caution similar to that reeom- 
mended above. Save them the best you oan, 
and so spare the more saleable grain that oth- 
erwise would be oonsumed. 

Draining, — ^There will be no better time for 
tliis impartant work than the present month. 
Let every fSsrmer do as much of it as possible. 
The hardness of the times and the distra^ticois 
of the war must not not unduly interpose or 
prevent. The harder the times, the greater 
the need of economy ; anything that pajf€ is 
economy, and draining assuredly pays. 

JSamii jSto^iM, and Out-Bmlding9,^^lt you 
really need them, and can possibly squeese out 
the means, now is iht time to build. At all 
events it should not be ^omitted to put up some- 
thing that will better protect the stock which 
too many farmers have be^n accustomed to 
leave exposed to the wintry storms of the open 
field. Straw covers on crotches, if you can't 
do better. The cattle will thank you in De- 
cember tor even these. 

tBM OBOHAItl). 

In some of the Eastern and Middle States 
where we have recently traveled, many of the 
old orchards that were fabulously fruitful in 
our boyhood days are dying out and failing to 
fruit, owing to neglect to properly prune and 
cultivate. Some of them have grown grass 
for forty years without change, and the stint- 
ed supply of small, gnurly fruit is a just re- 
turn for so unwise a policy. In Wisconsin it 
is hardly supposable that there are many, if in- 
deed any, orchards of this description. Still 
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ihmt mmj b«, here and there, a •* tnrf-beond" 
e#ehtrd ; in which oMe we can do nothing bet- 
tek'thafe to reoommend a breaking up of the ear- 
ftwe, and planting in spring to aome hoed orop. 
If the trees are stinted, slow of growth, meagre 
ift their aopplj of fruit, and infested with lioe 
and ether Termin, manure well with barnyard 
numnie, lime and ashes, preTlous to plowing. 

As to the time of planting, many prefer 
spring, but hardy apples and pears may be 
plan^ in the fall, and, in either case, new is 
the time to look up and engage your trees. — 
Ffutt was the first, and is the most delicious, 
wh«l00ome food of man. Don*t neglect to pro- 
Tide yourselves with abundance of it 

ApfUt for vtinter should be allowed to re- 
main on the trees until danger of flrost ; then 
oarefhlly pick in the midst of warm, fair 
weather — ^preferring the middle of the day — 
attd put up in a* dry, cool, and secure place. 
If you hare extra fhiit— apples or peart— of 
which you wish to take extraordinary eare, so 
put up that they shall not lie in contact. 

ddtr^making is not much of a business in 
our young State. Still there is something of 
it done, and our readers will not object to a 
fluggestion or two from one who has made 
thousands of barrels, in former days, in the 
great fruit-growing, Buckeye State. 

1. The better the firuit, the better the eider, 
of course. But you should not, on this ac- 
count, scorn the bruised, sunburnt, or eren de- 
oaying fruit. We have scarcely ever drank 
better cider than we hi^ye made from apples in 
the first stage of decay. 

2. Take especial pains* to have the miU in 
all its parts and everything about it perfectly 
sweet and clean. In order to this the grind- 
ing machines, vats, and press should be thor- 
oughly purified at every making with hot wa- 
ter and ashes. A few buckets Aill, with a 
hearty use of a clean scrubbing broom and 
subsequent washing with pure cold water will 
accomplish this in a very little time, and to an 
incredible extent improve the quality of the 
product. 

8. Put up in sweet casks. This must, on no 
account, be omitted. If intended for keeping 



through the winter, make *late in the atttumn 
and put into each eask a small quantity of 
Sulphite of Lime, [tho same that is used far 
dleansing Sorghum syrup,] allow to stand UB* 
til a slight fermentation has taken place, aad 
then rack olf into another cask and bung ap 
tight^ or cork up in bottles. Some use sul- 
phur, charcoal, or mustard to prevent souring. 

TBS QARDBH 

Will likewise' claim your attention this 
month. The squashes, beeta, cabbagea, fto., 
&c., must all be gathered before frost In tha 
past we have seen wagon loads fst splendid 
squashes rotting in the field or bam beoauaa 
they had been left out too long. Don*t prac- 
tise that particular folly this time. « A utUch 
m time saves nine.'' Having gathered and 
properly put up the garden crops, dean off the 
ground — saving the tops of such as are edible 
for fodder — and thoroughly break up the toil, 
for the better action of the weather during 

winter. 

^ 

SflEiMt of Depth of Soil on Yegetatioa. 

The deeper a soil is, or can be made by good . 
tillage, provided it contains the elements of 
fertility, the more productive it must become ; 
not only by causing a large supply of aotual 
food, but also by presenting an increased sur- 
fkce for the action of chemical forces to retain 
thoae valuable subatanoes, which - being in so- 
luUon, would otherwise pass away in the aub- 
soil, while though they might be retained, the 
roots could not get at them. The atmosphere 
penetrates more fireely, warming and exciting 
the whole mass ; the roots, instead of throwing 
out laterally, and creeping along just beneath 
the surface, as in shallow soils, push boldly 
out in all directions, in search of food, aftd 
thus strengthen the plant. The alluvial tracts 
so frequently found along our principal rivers, 
are all deep and very fertile ; though general^ 
dry, they seldom suffer from drought, owing 
to their powers of absorption, got from the air 
and subsoil. 

Pepth being so important, we should do all 
in our power to increase it by artificial means 
when required ; as frequent plowing at a uni- 
form depth produces even in the deepest soila 
a hard bed, through whleh nmther roots, air, 
nor moisture can readily penetvate ; the use of 
the subsoil plow, once in three or four years, 
is strongly recommended. When the subsoil 
consists in stiff yellow clay, eare must be t*- 
ken not to bring up tocmoch at once ; for els^ 
being sometimes of a peisonous nature, it might 
I tend to iigure the land f<nr some length of tima» 
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UBill ia f«ot» tfa« oxygen of tfa« «ir kad «ff«oi- 
od the neeesstiry chemical changes and vweet- 
ened the mass. Deep soils are much less in- 
joMd^eiidden changes of weather than shallow 
<mei» for being open and friable, the raln-faU 
passes slowly throuffh them, and after nourish- 
ing regeiition, by the moistnre and ammonia 
tkal H leayes, disappears in the snbsoil ; and 
during a dry time» they maintain their moist- 
ure, owing to their powers of absorption and 
capillary attraction. Many of the most fertile 
Isass resting upon a grayelly and very porous 
subsoil, owe their fertility to their depth. 

The same rule holds good with soils resting 
on limestone ; they are rich or poor, according 
to depth. Therefore it is OYident in fiftrming^ 
besides the mere routine of prepairing the 
ground for the crop, we haTe the important 
business of deepening the ground to attend to. 
Draining, in all oases where the land requires 
it, will be found a most important assistant, 
lowering the water leyel to the bottom of the 
dmias some three or four feet fVom the surikoe, 
enabling the atmosphere — that great feHiliser 
— to penetrate into the creyices, formerly filled 
with excess of moisture, and by diminishing 
the tenacity, lessening the difficulties, of deep 
euUiyation. — J. GoUman^s Prize Etaay, {En^.) 



AfproaoUng Deoay. 

Ae hemlock brood* abors Its rill, 

Ito eoiw4lke foliife dftrkw itlU, v 

WMto tt« whtt* bireh'fl gneeftil attm 
liMl the roagh wftUmt reeeire 
The ran mxm their erowded leeyei, 

S*eh eolored like e topax gem; 

And the U3\ maple wean with them 
The coronal which antamn giTee, 

The brief; bright sight of mln near, 

The heetio *f the dying year. [Wbrtibb. 
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The Mark Latu Ezprua giyes a table com- 
prising the ayerage yield per acre, of wheal, 
hurley, oats, beans, and peas, for thirty^ght 
counties, in England, prepared from returns 
receiyed from correspondents of that paper. — 
The ayerage of the cereal grains mentioned 
are aa follows : 

Wheat, ..MM » M M.20 bnshels. 

Barley,. 87ji " 

The lowest ayerage of wheat in any oounty 
returned, is 22} bushels per acre, in Deyon- 
shire, and the highest 84} bushels in Lanca- 
shire. The lowest ayerage of barley is 29 
bushels per acre, in Shropshire, and the high- 
est 44 bushels, in Northampton. The lowest 
ayerage of oats is 84} bushels in West-more- 
iMd, tad the hif^est 6^ in Cambridgeshire. 

The beans mentioned are a kind not much 
cuUiyated in this country, The ayerage yield 
IS 821 bushels per acre. The ayerage yield of 
I is 80 bushels per acre. 



teta yaar ?oda«r. 

On our way through the Btate, recently, we 
obsenred considerable quantities of grass dry- 
ing up and practically going to waste. Most 
of it waa in irregular patches, here and there, 
along crooked streams, and in other rather un- 
cultiyated places, to be sure, but it was not the 
less valuable on that aooount, and if out ai 
once and proper^ cured, would fill the mouths 
of many grateful hungry cattle the coming 
winter, and, iturthermore — saye us the trouble 
of scolding so much in the spring about long- 
haired, lean, forlorn, and half-famished cattle 
and horses. * < A penny saved ia a penny earned. " 

Pattniiag Moiviag Leads in Aatuaui* 

John Johnston, who is good authority on all 
matters relating to practical fisrming, writes 
to the Boston Cultivator as follows : <*I think 
it bad policy to pasture meadows — ^mowing 
groi^id — ^in autumn ^)r spring. We can get 
here, double the quantity of hay, if the mead- 
ow is not paatured, and therefore we only re- 
quire half the land to get the given quantity 
of hay from, and the other half can be appro- 
priated to something else.'* This agrees with 
the opinion we have always had upon the sub- 
ject, but a correspondent of the Valley Farm' 
er gives reasons for an opposite course. He 
says: 

" My experience is that pasturing meadows 
of any kind in the fall season of the year, is 
a decided advantage to them, provided they are 
not pastured too much, and for the following 
reasons : If a meadow is left to stand after 
harvest without pasturing in the months of 
August and September, if there be any IkU 
rains, the wild grasses and weeds will spring 
up, and as they grow much taller than the CsU 
growth of timothy or blue grass, they seem to 
choke out the fall growth of the young grass; 
and if the weeds and wild grasses are aUowed 
to remain all winter and spring they will be 
materially in the way the following harvest. — 
I have hid ample experience to prove this in 
our rich bottom lands. My opinion is, that 
meadows should be pastured after harvest, say 
in the months of September and October, suffi- 
cient^ to keep down the weeds and wild grass- 
es. I have noticed, particularly in our bottom 
meadows, where a partition fence ran through 
the meadow and where one side was pastured 
reguhurlv every fall season, and on Uie ether 
side, being a com field, or in some way not ad- 
mitting pasture by stock, that while the side 
of the meadow regularly pastured every fsll 
would keep a good set, the other side, not be- 
ing pastured, would in a few years be taken 
with wild weeds and become worthless, unless 
broken up and newly set"— ifam« Farmer'. 
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boTBes peculiar to Scotland. Some of them 
look as strong as el^liants and weigh over a 
ion. '* Champion/' a -splendid bay stallion, 6 
years old, exhibited %y William Kerr, of Loch- 
exid, weighed 23 cwt.^ or twenty -fire hundred 
and s«Tenty-siz pounds. The prizes offered 
for animals embraced under the head of Clydes- 
dale — Stallions foaled before Jan. 1st, <1859; 
entire Colts ; Blares with foal at foot ; Mares 
in foal ; Fillies — were offered by the * 'Highland 
Agiicultoral Society of Scotland." No. entries, 
26. 

There were likewise two entries of ** Heavy 
Draft Horses*' by PesTanx Roze, of Courrille, 
Department of Eure and Loir, France. They 
were of the pare '* Pec^heroune" breed, and 
£ne animals. 

• CATTLS. 

The Shorf'Ifomt were as line a lot of ani- 
mals as were erer seen together — 250 in num- 
ber, arranged in 8 classes, to-wit: — ** Bulls 
caWed oa or before July Ist, 1859, above 3 and 
under 6 years;*' ** Bulls calved since July 1st, 
1859, above 2 and under 3 years ;" <*Bull8 calv- 
ed sinee July 1st, 1860, above 1 and under 2 
years;'* **BM calves above 6 and under 12 
months old;** "Cows above 8 years old;** 
<* Heifers In-Milk or In-Calf, under 8 years ;*' 
** Yearling Heifers ;" ** Heifer Calves, above 6 
and under 12 months.'* Three prises were of- 
fered in each class ; those for the otter male 
animals being £80, £15, and £5 ; those for the 
older females £25, £10, and £5 ; for calves 
•ana as abo^e. 

The ffertfords were scarcely lees attraetive. 

No. entries, 126. Classification and prizes 
same as for Short-Horns. 

Devona to the number of 65 made a splendid 
show, and afforded the somewhat partial eye 
of the writer great gratification. Classifica- 
tion and prizes same as for Short-Horns. 

Sustex Cattle. — This is a breed of which 
comparatively little is known in the United 
States. A little larger than the Devon, yet 
characterised by the activity, sprightliness of 
disposition, and beautiful color of that breed, 
and possessed of the fattening qualities of the 
Hereford, m is claimed by many English farm- 



ers and writers, it is rather a matter of sur- 
prise that more attention is not given to their 
importation into other countries. It is gener- 
ally admitted, however, that the cows yield an 
inferior quantity of milk, and are unquiet in 
disposition ; on whick account they are ehielly 
raised for breeding or fattening. Twenty-nine 
animals of this breed were exhibited, in five 
different classes. Prizes £15, and £5. 

Long- Homed Cattle, — Sixteen ^animals were 
exhibited under the above designation. They 
differed in appearance from any breed we hare 
ever seen before, and attracted the attention 
of foreigners generally. They are toid to have 
come originally l^om Craven, in Yorkshire, 
whence they spread into various other counties 
of England. Bakewell, Cauley, and other dis- 
tinguished breeders, after a series of years 
bred them out of their objectionable length of 
body and coarseness, but they are still consid- 
ered an inferior race, and are chiefly raised by 
old fogy breeders in the north of England, 
who shut their eyes to the superior qualities ef 
the more popular breeds. They are varied in 
color — though usually with a light streak along 
the back {finch-hacked) — and have widespread- 
ing, long, slender, horns, often measuring 
over three feet. 

Norfolk and Svffolk Foiled CattU.^Xyi these 
there were 26 on exhibition — many of them 
very superior. Characteristic color, mouse or 
pale red. 

Welch Cattle were very few in number, there 
being but two on exhibition from North Wales, 
and nine Arom South Wales. The North Wales 
cows were of the Angleean stocks-small and 
black, with heavy shoulders, large dewlap, 
long, spreading horns, and coarse hair. The 
cattle exhibited under the title of '* North 
Wales" were chiefly from Pembrokeshire. — 
They are usually black, with white horns, and 
have short legs, and deep, ronnd carcases; 
poor milkers, but easily fattened and able to 
thrive on the poor pastures of Wales, where , 
other cattle would starve. 

The Irish or Aldemey Cattle en exhibitien 
were fine representatives of that bi^ed. No. 
of entries 20 ; the classification as follows : — 
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'* Bulls calTed on or before July Ist, 1865, un- 
der 4 jears;" prize, £20; ** Bulli oalved since 
Jnlj 1st, 1859, and more than 1 year old;'* 
pdie, £10. *< Cows above 3 jreare old;" pri«e 
£19; *< Heifers in milk, or in oalf, under 8 
jears;" {Nriaes £10 and t&. 

The **0u9nueifi''—ir)dch differ from the Al- 

demejs principally in their slightly larger size, 
owing to the better (quality of the pastures of 
the island of Guernsey — numbered 11. They 
were fine animals, and well sustained the grow- 
ing reputation of this breed for milking pur- 
poses. Prizes, as above. 

Polled Aberdeen and Angus. — These and the 
Q alio ways are the originals whence sprang the 
Norfolk and Suffolk polled cattle already refer- 
red to. Those exhibited were good specimens 
— the most of them black. They are a quiet, 
pleasant breed of cattle, and possess excellent 
fattening qualities. Formerly they were quite 
as noted for milking properties. Their docility 
highly recommends them and (hey seem to be 
growing in popularity. A considerable num- 
ber may always be found in the great London 
markets. No entries, 17. 

The **<Hllowaye" were also there — black, 
also, but shorter in the leg, rounder in the ribs, 
thicker in the shoulder, and broader in the 
loin than the Angus. The skin and hair are 
softer, moreover. No. entries, 20. 

Highland CattU. — These, as the name indi- 
cates, are another breed of Scotch cattle. — 
Most of them closely resemble the Galloways, 
except that they have long, up-tumed horns, 
and a shaggy coat of hair. Their compact 
carcass, and superior quality of beef, render 
them ISsTorites with the butcher; while their 
ability to live, thrive, and easily fatten on the 
poor, ooarse herbage of the Highland pastures, 
makes them equally desirable with the farm- 
ers of that country. Their milking properties 
are not very good. Number on exhibition, 27. 

The Ayrthirti were present in large number; 
69 fine speeimens very creditably representing 
thai excellent breed. We have repeatedly 
spoken of them in the Farmer as the best milch 
«ows in the world, and will not dwell on their 
anperior qualities in this connection. It is our 



purpose to travel somewhat in the eonnty ot 
Ayrshire on our way back to the United States, 
and we may consequently have something more 
to say of the <* Ayrshires" in the account 
which we propose to give of our travels. 

Among the cattle -firom foreign countries, we 
noticed Charolaise, Garonaise, Normandy, 
Brittany, and Pyrenean bulls and cows, from 
France, 48 in number ; Dutch cows, and Flem- 
ish and Swiss bulls and cows, 60. 

The Breton cattle are a great novelty, and at- 
tracted much attention. Many of the fuU 
grown cows were not over three feet high and 
yet are said to yield very respectable quanti- 
ties of excellent milk. They are generally 
black and white, only one animal of the 84 on 
exhibition being of any other color ; she was 
white and roan. They seemed remarkably 
docile in disposition, and if half as valuable 
as represented, must be very desirable crea- 
tures for gentlemen's lawns and small suburb- 
an farms. Our friend Flint, of Boston, talks 
of taking a pair of them home with him. — 
Hope he will. 

The Swiee Cattle numbered 50, and were 
most of them as fine specimens as we have ev- 
er seen. In making the entries they are osn- 
ally put down as *' white andblack," but their 
real appearance will not be understood from 
this description, unless it be stated that the 
black and white hairs are generally so inter- 
mixed as to produce no distinct lines of de- 
markation-^nothing like epote. In the head, 
neck, shoulders, and fore legs, there is a pre- 
dominance of black. Brownish, reddish brown, 
or dnn brown would more correctly describe 
them. To our eyes they are beautiftil animals, 
and having tested the quality of their milk in 
their native country, we are prepared to give 
it a lugh endorsement. The oows fatten readi- 
ly, moreover, and make an excelleni quality of 
b^f. 

SHXBP. 

This department of the Royal Exhibition 
was not less interesting than those just de- 
scribed. Whole number of entries, 718 — ^in- 
cluding Leioesters, Lincolns, Cotswolds, Kent- 
ish or Romney Marsh, Long-Wqoled, Irish, 
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Southdowns, Shropshires, Hampshire and 
West Country Downs, Dorset sheep, Mountain 
A«tp, Blaok fticed sheep, OheTiots, French and 
Spanish Merinos, Saxony Merino, Foreign 
I««Bg "Wodls, Foreign Short Wools, and Tarioas 
mixed breeds. Prises, £16, £10, and £6. 

Mentioned in the orderof the number of ani- 
iMttls on exhibition, a few of the most favorite 
breeds rank as follows : South Downs 98 ; Shrop. 
•hires, 96 ; Cotewolds, 90 ; Leioesters, 72 ; Ox- 
fbrdshire Downs, 01 ; Hampshire Downs, 46 ; 
Blaekfaced Sheep, 44. It is not always the 
case that soperiority of numbers is a fair indi- 
cation ef the esteem in whioh different races 
of animals are held, but in this instance we 
are inclined to think it was. 

The Down is certainly the fayorito sheep of 
Bngland ; being preferred before all others for 
mutton and yielding a large quantity of excel- 
lent short, or ** middle, '' wool. Youatt, if we 
remember correctly, claims that the South- 
Down alone yields nearly seren tenths of all 
the short wool grown in the United Kingdom. 
Some changes haye probably taken place since 

the date of his estimate, but the South-Down 

« 

still evidently ranks No. 1. 

Th€ Jf(*rmoM are not in high favor; chiefly, 
we suppose, because the English people delight 
in good mutton and prefer strong, heavy cloths 
to light and fine. The French like a finer and 
lighter cloth, and hence prefer the Merinoes. 
In this the French and Americans think alike. 

The JBlaek-faeed Sheep is a singular looking 
animal in the countenance, but has many ex- 
cellent qualities. Wool fair as to qnaUty and 
quantity ; mutton good. Hardy and well adapt- 
ed to the cold climate of Scotland where they 
ar0 native. 

ISWIHB 
Were also well represented; there being 192 
entries, many of them pen^ of 8 or more. 
The prises were £10 and £6. The olassifioa- 
tion was based simply upon size and color; as, 
for example into « Boars of a Small White 
Breed," "Boars of the Berkshire ^Breed," 
" Boars of a Large Breed of any Color,Tand so 
on. It was impossible to judge from the nun- 
bers In the several classes, whether the large 

1^ ■ 



or the small sixe la deojdedly in favor, though 
the advantage seemed to be in favor of the 
smailer^ white breeds. 

M ACHINiar AHD IKPLSMXKTS. 

This departiaant of the Reyal Show also tn 
exoeeded anything that we had ever before had 
the pleasure of seeing at any State or Katlonal 
Exhibition. The exhibition halls were oanvas- 
covered sheds of the oharacter beHnre deacrib* 
ed ; under whioh were arrayed immense quan- 
tities of implements and small machines of 
every variety and conceivable fonn. fhe 
heavier machinery requiring motive power for 
its exhibition, was shown in another part ef 
the Grounds within a separate inclosure.— 

Among the miner implements of agriculture 
we were both surprised and gratified to tnd a 
collection of American forks and hoeef The 
exhibitor was a sensible English dealer, who, 
discovering the soperiority of this class of 
American implements as compared with arti- 
cles of the same description manufaoiured in 
his own country, has for years been Import- 
ing and selling tham to his customers. On 
being aaked why English manufactures did not 
make them, he replied, '*We can't do it. Have 
been trying ever since the Great Exhibition of 
1861, but somehow don't succeed. It's a morti- 
fying admission to make, but it is nevertheless 
true that you Tankees have a knack of doing 
some things which we have not the skill to 
imitate." The glows were most of them made 
of iron and steel, and were much heavier and 
clumsier than ours. It is apparent, however, 
that in respect to this particular class of im- 
plements/ as ^ell as several others, the lesson 
of 1861 has not been entirely lost upon proud 
and stubborn John Bull. 

TUS SHOW or CBAIKS 

And other agricultural products was not so 
great as that in the preceding departments, but 
creditable as a representative exhibition. The 
Highland and Agricultural Society, Scotland, 
made a fine show of seeds of almost every va- 
riety known to the agriculture of the United 
Kingdom. 

[The Great Tkzal op Stxax Plows vrill be deacribfd in 
the November naaiber.] 
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WerUsf TTp Bvgtr Ca&A. 

In a oireular by Blymyers, Batea & Daji we 
find some MnU on working up sugar ^ane 
which will be found useful to those engaged 
in the business, and from which we compile 
the following : 

Barvttting. — ^The cane should be cut no faster 
than it is manufactured, the freshly out mak- 
ing the best syrup. Begin as soon as the seed 
has partially passed into the douf^ state, or, 
if the crop is large, as soon as it begins to 
brown. Blade (he stalks and cut off about 
three feet of the top. 

Should tto9i threaten, cut up the crop and 
pnt it into shelter, covering it with straw or 
hay. Ripe cane can be kept some time in this 
way, but green csne will mould ; it should be 
put under ooyer, but have plenty of air. 

Manufiieturing. — Every thing required for 
<nanufacturing should be in perfect readiness. 

A good iron mill of more than ample oapaoity 
for the work expected of it. This is necessary 
to make up for any unexpected delays. 

The most rapid evaporator you can secure. 

Some shallow wooden cooler, about three by 
six feet, and ten inches in depth. 

Clean, new barrels. Many a lot of syrup is 
spoiled by barreling in old filthy barrels. 

Good dry wood, such as is calculated to make 
a light, quick blaze. 

Braining vessels for the reception of the 
eool synip. We suggest that they be made 
with inclined sides. 

Setting the Mdchinery. — If a bank is conve- 
nient, place the mill upon it and the evapora- 
tor bidow, with a pipe to conduct the juice from 
the mill to the juice tank above the evaporator. 

The coolers should be sheltered from the sun 
and heat. 

Directione for using Cook'e Evaporator* — 
Place the Evaporator on a firm, level founda. 
tion, well aheltered from the ^nd. This will 
often make a difference of 100 per cent, in its 
speed, and secures a more thorough defecation. 

Keep the Fire <u Hot at Poeeible. — Loosen the 
Bubstanoe deposited on the bottom of the pan, 
several times a day, with a stiff t>room, that it 
may rise with the scum and be removed. 

Skim Faithfully. — ^Impurities must not be 
allowed to remain in the syrup. 

Do not allow the furnace, back of the gate, 
to become choked with coals or ashes. . 

For Sugar, — ^The syrup should be well defe- 
cated and reduced to a waxy oonsistenoy, or 
as indicated by a thermometer to 240^ Fahren- 
heit. 

But the eye is the best test. Let some syrup 
drip from a paddle ; if the thread which is left 
rises towards the paddle in the form of a hook 
or oork-sorew ; or if the syrup when dripped 
into a saucer will lie in folds, so that the out- 
lines of several may be seen at one time, the 
right stage has been reached. 



When cooled transfer it from the coolers 
to the draining vessel and let it stand until 
crystalised. 

Frequent stirring during the process of oool- 
ing and crystalising is of g^eat benefit. 

If it does not drain thoroughly after openiBg 
the slide, and this in the south requires semrttl 
weeks, start in the drainage by covering with 
a cloth, kept wet a day or two. 

The southern planter often starts the crys- 
talisation, when slow, by throwing in a little 
old sugar. 

Difficultiet. — Many find it difi&cult to make 
sugar. This is not to .be wondered at. It is 
a new enterprise. Still greater difficulty was 
found in the south, and many years elapsed 
before success crowned their efforts. 

1st. Too long an exposure of the juice be- 
fore evaporation, by which it becomes soured. 

2d. Want of care in reducing to the proper 
point of crystalization. Some make it too 
thick, more too thin. 

8d. Insufficient skimming. 

4th. Improper care of the syrup. It is usu- 
ally put immediately into barrels and set in 
the oellar, whereas it should be kept in open 
vessels in a room heated regularly to a tampei^ 
ature of 90<>. 

The molasses often sonrs. This is either 
because not thick enough, or not well skimmed. 



Burfaee Culture and Kulohing. 

Prof. J. J. Mapes, at the Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society, recently addressed them up-* 
on Surface Culture and Mulching, fie prem- 
ised by stating that if the subject were in- 
tended to be treated as a discussion on well 
prepared soil, he would state his experience. 
He had found in his own practice that the new 
horse tools used by gardeners should be adopt- 
ed by farmers, if they would attain the high- 
est results. The subsoil lifter he considered 
indispensible to good culture. When a mole 
burrows under ground, he leaves the soil much 
looser than can be done by the plow, which 
compacts the bottom and side of the furrow, 
in proportion to the depth and width of the 
slice, and the propulsive force required. The 
mole lifts only three-quarters of an inch deep, 
but leaves the soil thoroughly pulverised. The 
subsoil imitates this action on a large soale ; 
it penetrates much deeper, but does not invert 
the soil, it only lifts it, and it falls back again, 
the relative positions of the particles being 
changed. In surface culture, it is only neces- 
sary to change the relation of the atoms of 
soil, so as to present fVesh surfaces to the ac- 
tion of the roots of plants ; and therefore, the 
millionth part of an inch is as good as more, 
provided the disturbance be thorough and uni. 
form. , In cultivating growing crops with this 
plow, we lift plant and soil together. The lift- 
mg is not vertical, but in tbe form of a V. A 
plow four inches wide, plowing at a depth of 
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i^ inoliM, will dUtnrb the surface At « depth 
of fourteen inehes. 

"When corn is three inches high, we run a 
subsoil lifter between the rows, and evefj plant 
is general! J lifted, without iiyury to the roots. 
It looks as if a huge serpent were burrowing 
in the ground. This operation is more effect- 
nal, and loosens ihe soil better than twenty 
hoeings. Then follow, as the weeds begin to 
gr<rw« with Howe's or Knox's horse-hoe, which 
leaves the weeds on the surface to wilt, and keep 
the ground clean and mellow, the first time 
four inches, and the second time one inch deep. 
I neyer use hand tools nor hill the corn. When 
hilled, the prodnction of side roots is encour- 
aged; but in flat cultiTation, the lap-root goes 
deeper and takes stronger hold on the soil. — 
The corn will not be so easily blown down by 
flat culture as when hilled. Carrots we treat 
in the same manner, loosening and but slight* 
ly disturbing the soil. The seed is buried in 
the ground in a bag until soft, and then sowed 
with one-tenth part of scarlet-radijh seed, well 
mixed. The carrot is slow to germinate, but 
the radish comes up quickly, and marks out 
the rows before the weeds get too high ; its 
leares also shade the young carrot from the 
son's rays. Just before the radishes are full 
grown, the small, one-horse subsoil plow is run 
between the rows, and the radishes are easily 
removed from the loosened soil without injury 
to the carrots. This is followed in a few days 
by the carrot-weeder, and if properly done, 
little or no hand weeding is necessary. We 
readily obtain one thousand bushels per acre 
by this system of cultiTation. 

I formerly employed twenty men to cultivate 
thirty acres, with hand tools; I now have one 
hundred acres better done by four men and 
three boys, with the improved horse tools. 

As an illustration of the effect of a change 
of surface of the particles of soil, observe a 
pile of cannon balls, exposed to the air. The 
rain washes off all the rust from the iron, ex- 
cept at the points of contact of the balls ; here 
there is always oxide of iron. Turn these 
balls, and the rust will disappear, but will 
form again at the new points of contact. So 
with the soil i its particles should constantly 
present fresh surface to the action of the air, 
moisture and roots of plants. The first half- 
pint of water falling on a given surface, is 
worth more than five gallons afterwards, as it 
takes up all the fertilizing gases of the atmos- 
phere. The rains and dews thus vtuh the air. 
The surface of the soil should be put in such 
condition, by thorongh cultore, as to retain 
and absorb all these elements. 

Mulching was first practiced in England un- 
der the name of Gurneyism. Cover a plot of 
grass in the fall with a board, stones, shavings, 
or what not., and nncover it in the spring ; you 
will have tall grass there next summer. The 
long manure applied by farmers in autumn, 
sots in the same way. If the soil, from any 



cause, is 1|^ ooolsr than the air in summer, 
the atmospheric moisture will condense upon 
it. Mulched soil is always thus oooler than 
tho air above it, and 4 condeniattwi of the for- 
tiliting elements of the air is constantly gdng 
on; these elements exhale flrem the sml'by 
day, and are re-oondensed at night. Salt hay 
applied to a field in antumn and ramoved in 
spring, is as good as half a coating of man- 
ure. 

Prof. M. here explained his method of train- 
ing the mule for close cultivation between nar- 
row rows of erops. Prefers the mule to the 
horse, as more easily taught, though sooner 
forgetting his lesson. One hundred acres can 
be kept clean and free from weeds by one well 
trained mule and boy. 

As to the mulching of fruit trees, there has 
been aineh speculation indulged in. I praotioe 
it upon pear trees successfnlly, leaving one oc- 
casionally unmulched to see its effect. The 
water passing into a tree should be as cool as 
the tree itself; mulching secures a cool soil 
and cool drink for the tree. There is no dan- 
ger of summer blight of the pear tree, if no 
putrescent manures Are used, and the soil be 
properly mulched. The covering should be 
removed in the fall, to prevent an ezoess of 
water passing into the tree, and A late suocn- 
lent growth. 

Would not undertake to fhrm without the 
subsoil lifter. Plow as deep as the loam is, 
and follow in the furrow with the subsoil lift- 
er, the beam running on the bed of the farrow; 
in this way he now disturbs the soil more than 
two feet deep. There cannot be any drought 
in well subsoik4 land, well onderdrained — 
There is, always, in the severest drought, a 
great deal of moisture in the air.and suoh a 
soil will condense f^om the air passing into it 
enough moisture to supply the wants of plants. 
Every kind of soil needs subsoiling. Subsoil- 
ed meadows will never run out. It is not re- 
quisite to plow the sod under every few years, 
but run a subsoil cutter through every three 
feet and cut off the roots, leaving the sod in 
the same position as before, and then top-dress 
with some slowly soluble manure. 

Grasses are-, like wheat, tillering plants ; in 
an unworsed subsoiL they cannot long contin- 
ue to tiller and gather fresh fcod, but must be 
fed from the surface. 

He has leased grass lands, cultivated them 
eight years in this way, getting two and a half 
to three tons per acre, and returned them to 
the owner in an improved condition. Howev- 
er shallow planted a crop may be. It will do 
better if first well subsoiled. — Col. Farmer. 



Deep Plowikq. — Now, while the plow is do- 
ing its annnal autumn work on the broad 
acres of Wisconsin, we would whisper in the 
ear of the plowman, *^4 Utile deepn^.n^ghbw ; 
it wUl euftly pay 1" 
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oesaar; to supply the eitraordinaiy damana 
for army use, togeUier with the unusual wear 
and wasU of woolen fabrics consequent upon 
the war; — all theee cirounutanoea comkiuiBf 
as causes cannot ta.\\ lo create a demand Ibr 
the raw material, sucli as producers have nev- 
er enjoyed in times paat. | 

Many quick-sighted farmers hare discoTered 
this in advance of the public generallj, and 
txa promptly puttJng themselves in a poiilMk 
to profit as early as possible by this new turn 
in the wheel of agrioulturnl fortuue. But, 
inasmuch as the tendency is naturally to ei 
tremes in matlers of this sort, wa would cat 
tion our readers, here and now, against the folly 
of dropping everything else for (he sake of 
producing wool. If the war should continue 
for some years longer, there will be a corr 
ponding demand for other products of the H 
— particularly for beef, pork and broadstuffs — 
and, if, on the otiier hand, it should soon (er- 
minata, then the demand for wool would m 
urably diminish. 

rt requires some littlo lime, however, 
materially increase the number of sheep in the 
whole oonntr; ; so lh»t l^t is hardly probable 
that wool-growing may be overdone for Uie 
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The Value ef the lOlk Crop of the United Statee. 



The value of the milk crop may be yery 
fairly estimated Arom the yalue of miUc used 
in the manufacture of butter. Fifty-four per 
cent, of the entire crop in the thirteen States 
hereinafter mentioned is made into butter; 
hence, the value of butter forms a very correct 
basis for ascertaining the true value of milk. 
In the following table the prices of milk given 
-for each State have been derived by taking the 
average prices given for the cost value of but- 
ter at the places where it is made, and extend- 
ed over a period of twelve years. The locali- 
ties were selected from various sections of 
each State. This method was pursued with 
all the States except Wisconsin, which extend- 
ed over a period of only three years. 

I am aware that these values, with the ex- 
ception of Delaware, fall below the generally 
estimated value of milk ; yet I am confident 
that if there is any variation from the true 
value it is that I have overestimated them. — 
The value of milk in the United States tcill aver- 
age less than one cent and five milU per quart. 

The following is a correct statement of the 
value of milk per quart, the total value of the 
crop, together with the value of the amount 
consumed in each of the named States : 



States. 


Price 
per qt 


Yal. consumed 


Total valne. 


3fAiiie, .*. 


Genu. 
1.36 
1.44 
1.28 
1.68 
1.64 
1.60 

1.28 
1.76 
2J00 
1.20 
1.48 
1.12 


$1,528,877 96 
1,080,758 62 
1,040,488 41 
2,277,384 52 

868,762 46 
1,017,875 82 
7^5,216 72 
7,089,005 12 
1,988,688 29 

465,277 40 
1,155,487 83 
2,678,368 89 
4,642,284 58 


$3,606^246 72 
2,459,289 60 
8,955,021 92 
4,369,438 08 
618,544 00 
2.847.657 60 


New Hampshire,... 
Vermont, 


Massachusetts, 

Rhode Island........ 

Connecticut 


New Tork 


27.506,291 04 


Pennsylyanla, 

Now Jersey,.. 

Delaware. 


15,618,522 88 

4,396,754 24 

818,420 00 

2,040,400 80 

5,160.068 44 


M'^rylft-nd....... ....T. 


WiseoDsin, 


Yirdnia. 


6,665,440 32 


W M|}UU0, 


Total, 




32,432,861 47 


79,867.980 64 







. 



1. Milk is worth the most in Delaware and 
the least in Virginia. The small extent of the 
territory of Delaware, and its proximity to 
market, will readily account for the high price 
of its milk crop. 

2. New Tork produces as much milk in val- 
ue as the six New England States, together 
with New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. 

8. New York and Pennsylvania produce 
more milk than the eleven remaining States, 
and nearly one-third the entire crop of the 
United States. 

4. It is remarkable that Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Connecticut, New Jersey and 
Maryland consume about the same amount in 
value. Pennsylvania consumes nearly as much 
as New York, although she produces but little 
more than half in value. 

6. The value of milk seems to be determined 
by its proximity to market. It cannot be 



transported under the present treatment like 
many other articles of produce. 

With the above tables as a basis, it is esti- 
mated that the entire milk crop of the United 
States for the year 1860 exceeded $160,000,000. 

Amount consumed as food, $90,000,000 

Amount mannfiictured into bntter, 65,000,000 

Amount manulhetured into cheese, 5,000,000 

Total, .^ 160,000,000 

The above is the cost of the milk. The ad- 
ditional value produced by the manufacture 
and transportation of butter and cheese will 
make the value of the dairy of the United 
States for the year 1860 exceed $200,000,000. 

This estimate is made on the value of milk 
at 1.48 cent per quart. Should the common 
estimate of two cents per quart be adopted, 
the value of the dairy will be upwards of 
$260,000,000. 

This estimate is also made on assuming' the 
average produce of each cow to be 1,800 quarts 
of milk. Should the average annual produce 
of cows be raised to 2,200 each, as it ought to 
be, the value of the dairy products of the 
country would be about ^^20yOOO,000.— Patent 
Office Report. 

• '^ 

Milk Fever in Cowi--Oaa8e and Remedy. 

I will give my opinion on the origin and 
treatment of the disease, as I have tried a great 
many experiments on it, and think that I at 
least am master of it. I have had several 
cases of it for tlie last few years, and have lost 
none. It originates in the calf bed. The cow 
being fleshy and full of blood and milk, and / 
calving in hot weather, an inflammation arises^ 
in the part mentioned, which arrests all action 
of the blood, milk and bowels, and unless this 
inflammation is stopped, and a circulation got 
up, she will soon mortify. 

My mode of treatment is as follows, and 
whoever tries it will effect a cure in nine cases 
out of ten. As soon as I see the cow has the 
disease, I take saoking, or other heavy cloth, 
lay it ocross the small of the back, and keep it 
constantly wet with cold water ftrom the spring, 
poured on by pails fUll. This will allay the 
inflammation until physic can be got to ope- 
rate. Then take a handfhl of tobacco wet in 
vinegar, and bind it in the hollow of the head 
back of the horns, and keep it wet with vine- 
gar, as the disease appears to aff'ect the head 
very much. After this is done, commence giv- 
ing physic — give one pound of Epsom or 
Glauber salts. This' I think the best if handy, 
for it is cooling to the system ; if not handy, 
take about two quarts of molasses and lard, 
each equal parts. After the physic has been 
down two hours and no operation, take a lump 
of chalk the size of a hen's egg, pulverize it 
fine, put it in a quart bottle, and as soon as 
the cow is got in a position to give it, pour in 
one pint of good vinegar quickly, placing the 
bottle to her throat, and let it go down. If 
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ther« it no operolion in tlie space of three 
foDT hoDri, repent tl'e Ust dose. Cbalk nud 
TJDegar I know la bo a bflrmleBS pb;sic. Wail 
about half au hour, &111I if no opcratioD, cord 
the neck and bleed about ttto qusrie, which 
irill greitlj ftcililate Ibo operation of (he 
pbjBiof!). OiTe the coir nil the ohile cold wnier 
'riiik. After there is a circulation gni, tlic 
miiiit be fed mo<leratel7 for a fair dnje. 
Several cows under my observation, that had 
been milked for sevenl daji previous to calv- 
iug, hftve bad (he milk feve.-, eo I think it no 
preventive.— Cor. Counlri/ Gtntltman. 



trorth Dutoli Ball. 
Reference Imving been dkmIo under another 
head ("Eibihltion of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England,") to the race of Dutch 
Cattle as among the moat famous in the world 
for dairy purposes, we herewith publish on 
exoollent illustration of a representative of 
this popular breed 

Tho history of (lie Dutch breed goes back 
(0 aa early date — to a period, even long ante- 
rior to the early efforta for the improvement 
of thu cattle of Great Brilain. 

Indeed it seems 10 be pretty well established, 
that it was upon importations of this breed 
that were based that breed of high character 
aow known as the Durham. 

In »ppe»ranoe, they are quite diWinotive, 
having short horns, a close, compact form, and 
being rather smaller than the " Short Horns," 
10 called, and of a pec nllar color — either "red 
ir black variegated, gray and blue variegated, 
-000 or spoiled and white variegated." Those 



at (he Royal Show, however, »a well »■ k 1 
jority of allotberathat we have aeenin Borope 
are black and while. 

In Holland tbey are ealeemsd above all other 

races and the renowned ebeeses of that country 
are believed by the people who make themtc 
possible with no other breed of cattle. 1 
eows are tractable, easily kept and readily fat- 
tened when no longer fit for use as milkers. 

The quantity of milk produced by them is 
very large, sixteen to twenty-five quarts to t 
milking being not u 
oommon. The quality, 
also, is eicellent, pro- 
ducinga large proporti 
of the best butter as well 
as cheese. 

The first importations 
into Ibis country were 
made in 1625, by (be 
Dutch West India Com- 
pany, and (he superior 
quality of many of 01 
old, native or grade cat- 
tle may be Juslly attrib- 
uted, in large part t< 
Ihofe and subsequent importations. 
In some of the New England and Middle 
ates there are herds of the pure blooded 
Dutch, but we know of none in the West, The 
presented by the above cut was im- 
ported by Mr. Cheney, of Mass., in 1857, 
Ceemster, in Ibe northern portion of 
Purmerend. For the electrotype ilaelf we are 
indebted to the able author of " Milch Cow 
and Dairy Farminj." 

Fkidino Swi.M. — Mr. Taggart, of Wayne 
couuty, at the last annual meeting of the Ohio 
State Board, said he was not in favor of feed- 
ing hogs long, to make them weigh large 
^eights. He kept his in the clover field till 
the beginning of September; then, when the 
corn begins to harden, cuts it up, both ear and 
slalk, and feeds it to Ihem. "One bushel of 
corn, in September, will fatten more than 01 
and a half in Deoember." Mr, T, recommend- 
ed killing by (he 15lh of November, as being 
the moGt profitable time, for then there has 
been little cipenditure of carbon for the pro- 
duction of beat, when, if left for another 
moth, the cold, wintry storms make tliis ne- 
ceeaary. 
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Com and Col) Keal for Aiiimals. 



A writer in the Louiayille, (Ky.) Journal — a 
great corn region-— takes iasue with the rest of 
mankind on the long debated question whether 
eorn and cob meal was or was not ii^nrioos to 
animals. A dozen years ago it was a Tery* 
common practice with nearly all our principal 
fanners to haYO their corn ground on the cob, 
as food especially for their cattle, sheep and 
swine ; but of late years the practice has very 
much diminished from the pretty general be- 
lief that it was injurious to the animals. We 
have never held any decided opinion on the 
question, haying neither experimented with it 
ourself, nor been convinced by the experiments 
of others. The writer, whose article is copied 
below, speaks very confidently on the negative 
sido of the question. — Ex. 

For several years past there has been much 
said and written, favorably and unfavorably, 
on grinding corn in the ear as food for stock. 
I have been both amused and disgusted at the 
recital of stories told and read by individuals. 

I have fed corn and cob meal, more or less, 
to horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs, in various 
forms, at all seasons of the year, for some six 
years, and have never seen any evil effects re- 
sulting therefrom. But on the contrary, have 
found it to be a saving of about one-half of 
the grain fed in the ordinary way, and more, 
if properly cooked and care be taken in feed- 
ing. I have fattened cattle, hogs and sheep in 
half the time I could on whole com, and fre- 
quently in the coldest weather, when whole 
corn would not more than keep them in living 
order. When ground fine, I consider it better 
for stock than meal ground from shelled com. 
It lies looser in the animal's stomach, and will 
not sour, as pure corn meal will. I will give 
one Illustration to suffice for many, showing 
the fallacy of the danger in feeding corn and 
cob meal. Five years ago this winter, I put 
up a poor, old, work ox ; fed him until spring ; 
he was fat, but as I could not sell him for 
what I thought he was worth, I summered him 
over to the next fall, put him up again and fed 
him as befoi'e with corn and cob meal ; killed 
him the beginning of January following. A 
healthier auimal I never saw, and as for fat- 
ness, there was not a single half-pound of flesh 
but what was streaked with fat. He was not 
a large animal, yet brought me nearly $100 in 
Mount Gilead market. I will give you his 
gross and nett weight the day he was butcher- 
ed. His gross weight was only a few pounds 
over ISOO. The meat, after the kidney tallow 
was taken out, weighed 1000 pounds ; the hide 
weighed 187 pounds ; the whole of the tallow, 
after being well tried out, weighed 220 pounds. 
So you see that the meat, tallow, and hide 
weighed 1357 pounds, leaving a waste of only 
443 pounds, not quite one-fourth. If Mr. Todd 
or his neighbors can beat the above, through 
any other process of feeding, we would like to 



hear from them. I will close by stating that 
I have horses in my possession that have been 
fed more or less- on the above kind of food 
from^hree to five years, and my neighbors will 
bear me witness that few horses in the country 
perform more hard service. — N'orthwest. Far. 
^ 

feeding Oats to Hones. 

The same quantity of oats given to a horse 
produces different effects according to the time 
they are administered. I have made experi- 
ments on my horses, and have always observed 
there is in the dung a quantity of oats not di- 
gested when I purposely gave them water after 
a feed of oats. There is, then, decidedly a 
great advantage in giving horses water before 
com. There is another bad habit, that of giv- 
ing corn and hay on their return to the stable 
after hard work. Being very hungry, they 
devour it eagerly and do not masticate ; the 
consequence is, it is not so weH digested and 
not nearly so nutritious When a horse re- 
turns from work, perspiring and out of breath, 
he should be allowed to rest for a time, then 
giving a little hay, a half an hour afterward 
water, then oats. By this plan water may be 
given without risk of cold, as the oats act as a 
stimulant. — Journal d* Agriculture. 



THE POULTERER. 



Profit in Keeping Fowls. 

It is a prevalent opinion among most farmers 
that there is no profit in keeping fowls ; but 
there are a few who find that, having the right 
breed of fowls, with proper care and attention 
it is quite a profitable branch of the farmer's 
business ; and I am one of the few. 

Most farmers devote little attention to the 
feathered stock, allowing the lady members of 
the family to throw grain out at the back door, 
when the fowls become troublesome from hun- 
ger; this they consider sufficient care through 
summer and winter, and expect the fowls to 
thrive and be profitable upon such keeping; 
now from my practical observation in the man- 
agement of fowls, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that like all animals, they require careful 
management and proper food, and with such 
there are no animals kept upon the farm that 
will pay a better return for the money ex- 
pended. 

A few mistakes are often made by our farm- 
ers in the management of their fowls ; in the 
first place they keep too many fowls; it is 
almost impossible to keep one hundred in an 
enclosure for any length of time, say two years 
without disease. I find that more eggs can be 
produced f^om twenty good pullets through the 
winter season than from one hundred. I have 
tried it repeatedly, and although it seems in- 
credible, yet it is true. 

Another mistake is by keeping them in warm. 
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confined coops, and not feeding them regularly, 
and upon proper food. A good hardy breed of 
fowls, do not require such warm and dose 
roosting, or night coopa as many think. A 
coop should be light, dry, and well yentilated 
from the top if jMSsible, particularly avoiding 
a draft. Select a good hardy breed of fowls, 
and keep no other kind with them, keep them 
in such a coop, with ample yard room and in 
the winter season allow them to sun themselyes 
under the shelter of a bam or high fence, 
<* which will pay to be erected for their benefit.'* 
Feed upon com and barley, and occasionally 
with meat, '< beef preferred," and your fowls 
will pay a handsome profit. I also allow no 
rooster to run with my flock, as I think they 
do much better without him until spring ap- 
proaches. A great difficulty with most breeds 
of fowls is that they are tender and cannot 
bear our severe winters, for that reason I still 
retain the opinion that the pure Brahma fowl 
is the fowl for our New England farmers,, as 
they do not suffer from the cold in the most 
soTore weather, are quick to mature, and great 
winter, as well as summer, layers. One of our 
most successful farmers has kept no other 
breed for years ; he winters about twenty-fiye 
pullets in his barn cellar and has eggs from 
them through the entire winter. He sets his 
hens in March, hatching from one to two hun- 
dred chickens ; they are very hardy, maturing 
early ; by the first of July he disposes of all 
but his winter stock to the butcher at an av- 
erage price of fifty cents each. He has pullets 
hatched in March that have been laying since 
July. 

I know of no breed of fowls that will do this 
in our climate ; there are few breeds of chick- 
ens that can bear our severe March weather as 
these do. I hatched in May last 110 chickens, 
and have now 101, having lost but nine in 
rearing them. Now I believe if our farmers 
will but keep the most hardy breed of fowls 
and care for them as they do their Milch cows 
or pigs, they will find that one of the most 
profitable part of their farm stock will be their 
fowls. — Cvr, Mas9. Ploughman. 



Distinction betwesn the Male and Fe- 
male. — In selecting any water birds whose 
plumage is alike in both sexes, and which can- 
not, therefore, be distinguished with certainty, 
the best rule is to see them in the water, and 
take that which swims deepest for the female ; 
and that which floats with greatest buoyancy 
for the male, remembering that, as a general 
rule, all creatures of the masculine gender 
have the largest lungs in proportion to their 
size. The neck of the cock swan is usually 
thicker. An experienced eye will, besides, 
detect a certain feminine gentleness and mod- 
esty in the one, and an alacrity and boldness 
in the other, which is a tolerably safe guide, 
as well as an appropriate and becoming at- 
tribute to the creatures themselves. — Beowne. 



THE BEE KEEPER. 

Bape for Honey— Qniek Vork. 

The rapidity with whiah bees will build 
comb and gather honey, under favorable cir« 
oumstances, is so extraordinary as to be almost 
incredible. Mr. Brink says, that he has known 
a strong swarm to fill its hive with comb in 
seventy-two hours ; and that colonies expelled 
in August, put into empty hives, and trans- 
ported to the heaths, would fill the hive with 
new comb and gather from 30 to 40 pounds of 
honey, in the brief season for work in which 
they oould labor. In the spring of 1853, one 
of his neighbors carried his stocks, whose 
stores were nearly exhausted, to a distant rape 
field then in blossom. The weather wa9»raw 
and unfavorable at the time, but suddenly 
changed, becoming mild and clear. The bees 
labored so successfully, that after a few days 
his neighbor called on him for advice, saying 
that the liquid honey was running in streams 
from the hives. On examination it appeared 
that all the combs were filled to overflowing, 
in consequence of the superabundance of nec- 
tar supplied by the rape blossoms, and the in- 
defatigable industry of the bees in gathering 
it. The soil on which the rape grew was a 
calcareous marl. — Bee Journal. 



Worker Bees Short-Lived. 



The age to which worker bees may attain is 
not easily ascertained, and opinions differ 
widely respecting it. But since the introduc- 
tion of the Italian bee, we may readily deter- 
mine how old they usually get to be. If the 
native queen of a common stock be removed 
about the middle of May, and a fertile Italian 
queen substituted, we shall scarcely find one 
common worker among a thousand on examin- 
ing a colony about the first of August ensuing. 
If the substitution be made about the end of 
July, the proportion of common workers re- 
maining at the end of October, will be about 
one-fourth or one-fifth of the whole number, 
tt is hence, evident that the duration of life in 
the case of workers, is greatly dependent on 
the season. When forage abounds, and bees 
are industriously gathering stores, their span 
of existence appears to be comparatively short ; 
and we may estimate that during the height of 
the honey season, they do not, on the average, 
live longer than five or six weeks ; though they 
perish more from accident and exhaustion than 
from actual old age. — Am. Bee Journal. 



In Switzerland, and crcn camong the 
Alps, where the climate is of course much se- 
verer than it is in any part of the United States, 
bee-keeping is quite an important branch of 
farming. But the Swiss give their bees more 
attention than we, and that is the secret of 
their success. 
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Blight on th» PMur. 

The priacipaU if not the only serious obsta- 
cle in the way of growing this fine fttlit as 
abundantly and cheaply as the apple, is the 
Sap or Fire blight. 

This disease often makes its appearance dur- 
ing the most rapid growth of mid summer. — 
Without apparent cause, the leaves of a branch 
and the branch itself will suddenly wither and 
blacken, the disease extending rapidly down- 
wards, if unchecked, until the tree is destroyed. 
At other times the whole tree is seemingly af- 
fected and blaokens at once. The fire blight 
is not confined to trees making rapid growth, 
some of the worst cases we have known were 
of trees standing in turf, and making little or 
no growth. 

The Quince and Apple are occasionally af- 
fected in a similar manner but usually recover 
without much attention. 

Horticulturists are divided as to the cause 
of this malady. Various theories have been 
advanced, none of which however seem to meet 
every case. It often prevails extensively for 
a single season and then disappears fVom the 
neighborhood for many years. 

J. J. Thomas says: *< There are two reme- 
dies for the fire blight, both taken together 
will maintain any pear orchard undiminished. 
The first is the well known one of cutting away 
the diteaied parity doing it promptly and continue 
ally, and two or three feet below the l>lackened 
portions. This will save many trees. When 
the tree dies in spite of this treatment, adopt 
the other remedy, namely : Whenever one tree 
diesy plant out two more." Some varieties seem 
less liable to this disease than others, and all 
are more free when planted in good, well drain- 
ed soil. 

The leaf blight is quite another thing and 
should not be mistaken for that above describ- 
ed. This blight is confined to the leaves, mak- 
ing its appearance during the dry weather of 
mid summer, first on a few leaves, and gradu- 



ally extending until the entire tree is stripped 
of its foliage, as in autumn. The growth of 
tree and Arnit is at once arrested on the ap- 
pearance of this disease. 

Deep and thorough culture is a pretty sure 
preventive of thit form of blight. 

A. G. Hajiford. 
Columbus, O. , Sift., 1SG2. 

Strawberries. 



[Being extracts ftrom an article by Dr. J. A. 
Warder, of Ohio, in the Patent Office Report 
for 1861.] 

Why do not the millions of our population 
have and enjoy so simple and so delicious, so 
health-giving a luxury as the strawberry ? It 
is because the thousands of producers and of 
those who might be producers of this fine fruit 
are unacquainted with the simple processes 
that should be pursued in the production of 
paying crops, and perhaps, also, because they 
will not take the trouble to create the millions 
of bushels for the millions of consumers who 
are ready in all the cities, towns, and villages 
of our country to pay a fiiU compensation for 
the labor bestowed on their production, -m- * * 

For the amateur cultivator there is nothing 
which he can plant that is so satisfactory as 
the strawberry ; nothing that will so soon re- 
ward his labors. The strawberry is the earli- 
est of our small fruits. It is easily, as%ell as 
quickly produced', most acceptable to all pal- 
ates, abundantly productive, and remarkably 
conducive to health. Every one who controls 
but a teir yards or rods of earth should plant 
strawberries. * » » 

PBODUCE AND PBOflTS. 

The productiveness of the strawberry is im- 
mense, and the consumption of them is in pro- 
portion, and yet they bring a good price. The 
export demand from some cities helps to keep 
up the price. Mr. Pardee estimates the sales 
in the four cities of Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Cincinnati, at 98,000 bushels per 
annum — ^it would be nearer to the round num- 
ber of one hundred thousand. A single train 
has taken into New York 893 bushels, and the 
aggregate amount of sales in that city may be 
estimated at $200,000. 

The average crop is not so large per acre as 
it should be, owing to the rough kind of cul- 
ture, but we have accounts of crops of from 
one hundred bushels to two hundred and fifty 
bushels per acre. Eight hundred dollars have 
been realized firom an acre. Mr. Knox, of 
Pittsburg, has been very successful as a large 
cultivator of strawberries upon the most thor- 
ough mode of cultivation ; he admits that his 
plan costs two hundred dollars per acre, but 
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elfttiDf a proportlonAtelj Iftrge jield and 
tiini of profit* 

Tliti article •boold not b« dosed withoiii a 
reference to Mr. Knox, who has extenaiYelj 
and practical] J carried oat the recommenda- 
tions of growing the plants seperateljr and 
without runners. He may be said to haTe 
wrought a rcTolation in the culture of this 
fruit Mr. Thomson gires the following ac- 
count of his strawberry grounds in the Oar- 
dmer'M Monthly, for NoTcmber, 1861, page 838 : 

•' He has been called the « Strawberry King;' 
and if unquestionable pre-eminence in this 
branch of fruit culture can entitle a person to 
the appellation. It is justly bestowed. He has 
fifty acres in strawberries. • * • During 
the past season the hands employed in picking 
and sending fruit to market numbered, at times, 
as many as three hundred a day, and the ber- 
ries were sent in large quantities to New York, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, and 
most of the other cities of the north and west, 
some eren to Canada. In consequence of the 
sixe and hansome appearance of £be fruit, (the 
results of thorough culture of choice Tarieties,) 
It brought, in most cases, fully double the price 
obtain^ for such as is ordinarily to be found 
in our city markets. * * * * 

" For fruiting, sll the Tines are eultiTated in 
rows two and a half feet apart * » « 
The Tines are kept free from runners, which 
are remoTed by hand as they appear ; the effect 
of which is extraordinary Tigor of growth, 
and the formation of numerous and prominent 
crowns, which will throw up an abundance of 
strong fruit stalks next season. The ground 
between the rows is kept perfectly clear of 
weeds by hoe and hand culture ; and the latter 
part of KoTember the entire beds are ooTered 
with a layer of straw, which protects the plants 
during the winter, is remoTod from the plants 
in the spring, and suffered to remain between 
them during the summer, acting as a mulch, 
keeping the ground moist, protecting the fruit 
from dirt, checking the growth of weeds, and 
erentually, by decaying, afford nourishment 
to the soil. ♦«♦♦»« 

*( The mode of culture pursued on this farm 
is necessarily expensire, but experience has 
demonstrated that it pays better than a less 
expensiye system ; its policy, even in an econ- 
omic point of Tiew, is established." 

At a meeting of the Brooklyn (New York) 
Horticultural Society, Mr. Knox said :* 

" The soil I prefer is a light clay limestone. 
I stir the ground, for a crop of two or three 
years, not to a great depth — eight to ten inches. 
For producing strawberries ten or more years, 
stir from twenty inches to two feet, after drain- 
age. I do it with an ordinary plough and a 
lifter, with oxen. Plant in rows two and a 
half feet apart, and ten inches apart in the 
rows. I raise no fhiit the first year, but take 
off tlie fruit stems and all runners as fast as 

• Vide HorUcQltorlit, toI. 17, piige 100. 



they appear. For a few years I stirred the 
soil with a strawberry cultiTator, bat now do 
not diitarb the wool ai ail ; the wkale ground 
becomes a net^work of fibrous roots. As a 
protection in tke fiall, I prefer rye straw thresh- 
ed with a flail, and attach great importance to 
this coTcring ; frost wiU destroy much embryo 
fruit if not protected. It acts as a mulch, and 
keeps moisture in the ground. I haTc discard- 
ed cTory implement except the hoe, and use 
that only for weeds. 

'* I speak with considerable caution about 
Tarieties. HoTcy^s Seedling is Tery Valuable. 
It does well at Boston and at ClcTeland, but 
does not do well with me, with all my eare. — 
Some Tarieties deteriorate. Bnist's Prise has 
run out, and is nearly discarded by growers at 
Pittsburg. We hsTe to suit different tastes — 
some like tart and others like sweet. It is im- 
portant to lengthen the season. This is ordi- 
narily three weeks ; but by selecting different 
kinds we can extend it to fiTC weeks. Baltimore 
Scariet, Jenny land, and Burr's New Pine are 
good early strawberries; Trollope's Victoria, 
Kitley's Goliath, Nimrod, and Buist's Prize are 
good later ones. For medium season : Bright- 
on Pine, Boston Pine, McAToy's Superior, 
Scott's Seedling, Moyamensing, Downer's Pro- 
lific, Filmore, Golden Seeded, British Queen, 
Yicomptesse Herioort de Thury, Wilson's Al- 
bany, and last, but not least, the Triomphe de 
Gaud. Wilson's Albany is certainly a Tery 
Tsluable Tariety, although our Boston friends 
condemn it ; it iraproTcs by years, and is pre- 
ferred by many. But the strawberry of all 
strawberries — Uie one I would plant, if confin- 
ed to one, on ten feet or one hundred acres^* ^ 
the strawberry for the eye, the palate, or the 
pocket, is the Triomphe de Gaud. It produces 
an abundant crop — ^not so much as the Wilson, 
but an acre of the Triomphe is more profitable 
than an acre of the Wilson. Nearly all the 
Triomphe de Gaud are uniformly large, and 
they remain so to the end of the season. It is 
the most beautiful of all strawberries, and 
would draw attention from all others. It throws 
the Wilson into the shade. It carries weU. I 
haTe sent them to Erie, GeTeland, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo and New York. * * * 
For marketing, my experience is this : Produce 
a good berry, handle it well, bring it before 
the people in a handsome and attractiTC con- 
dition, and they will pay for it ; and it will be 
a long time before the market can be oTerstock- 
ed with fine fruit. In gathering the f^uit, 
pinch off the berry with the stem on ; don't 
pull them. 

« The Wilson may be made to produce tvom 
fiTo to six hundred buriiels per acre. We can 
aTorage three hundred bushels to the acre 
with the best Tarieties properly eultiTated. 
By expending one hundred dollars I can make 
one acre pay better than fiTO acres managed in 
the old way. I care nothing for old plans as 
long as I can iuTcst my money at one hundred 
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per cent., and I have good reason to know that 
mine pajs that." 

The reader of the aboTe mast bear in mind 
thai the enormous crops of Mr. Knox are the 
resnlt of high culture, and with the persistent 
removal of all the runners. The plants are 
thus forced into the production of Ariiit. 
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Delaware Orape. 

J. E. Mottier, Chairman of the Committee 
on Qrapes of the Cincinnati Horticultural So- 
ciety, gires seven reasons whj he places the 
Delaware at the head of the hardy grapes, Tiz : 

" 1st. Its superior quality for table use ; 

2d. It produces finer and richer wine ; 

8d. The vine stands the winter freezing bet- 
ter than the Catawba ; 

4th. It stands the spring frosts better ; 

5th. The grapes never rot ; 

Cth. There is no falling off of the leaves till 
the grapes are flilly ripe ; 

7th. The certainty of their growing and the 
general hardiness and healthiness of the vine." 

The Delaware is likely to prove a valuable 
addition to the list of hardy grapes for AYls- 
consin. 

It is more hardy than the Catawba or Isa- 
bella ; ripens so as to be out of the way of 
early autumn frosts; which is never the case 
with the Catawba and not alwayt with the 
Isabella, in Wisconsin. 

The fir9t year or two after planting, the 
Delaware is a feeble grower and is then a little 
tender, requiring protection — a covering late 
in autumn of 3 or 4 inches of dry leaves or 
the like. After this, in well prepared soil, it 
makes a strong growth, quite equal to the 
Isabella. 

The Delaware has been ripe with us for- two 
weeks or nlore, while the Isabella is but just 
nicely colored and will not be really good, for 
another week or two. 

The demand for the Delaware increases every 

year, and keeps pace with the propagation. 

Still the price is greatly reduced, and is now 

such as to place this most delicious fruit within 

the reach of all. A. 6. HA]froBi>. 

OOLVICBUB, Ohio, Bipt. 17th, 1M2. 



Exhibition of the Boyal Horticnltural Society of 

Sugland. 

During the period of the International Ex- 
hibition, this distinguished Society has made 
it a part of its plan to hold one grand exhibi- 
tion of the products of horticulture, every 
month. 

The grounds of the Society we have already 
described as being directly connected with the 
great Exhibition Palace, which, indeed, on the 
north, or crystal side, opens directly into them. 
They are completely inclosed by the main por- 
tion of the Exhibition builditag on the south, 
its two "annexes" on the cast and west, and 
the Society's splendid Conservatory and open 
arcades on the north, and, with their beautiful 
grass lawns, handsome walks, magnificent 
fountains, statues, and charming parterres 
became every day a greater attraction to the 
multitudes of visitors. 

On the occasion referred to they were put in 
the best possible condition, and notwithstand- 
ing the capriciousness of the weather — now 
radiant with light and beauty, now lowering 
with clouds and yf^ with a sort of spiteful 
rain, then, all at once so dreadfully ** breezy" 
as to upset the pleasant temporary canvas tents 
erected in the open ground for the accommo- 
dation of numerous plants and flowers — pre- 
sented so many attractions that thousands upon 
thousands of delighted people thronged them 
from morning until night. Pecuniarily, there- 
fore, it may safely be called a success, as the 
admission fee of seven shillings and sixpence, 
(about $1.80), taken in connection with the 
numbers, must have given very large returns. 

But the show itself was not a whit behind 
the place and the extraordinary circumstances 
attendant-*so much superior to anything else 
we have ever seen, that we know of nothing 
with which to compare it. 

Proceeding in the natural order, we exam- 
ined first the 

^PLANTS, EVEHQBKENS, k OBNAMEKTAL SUBUBS. 

The number and variety of which, must ren- 
der utterly futile our best attempts to describe 
them in detail. We shall not, therefore, essay 
unything more than the general statement that 
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they comprised, in addition to the ordinary 
evergreens, a large number of recently intro- 
duced shrubs and plants from various parts of 
the world. Among these last were several but 
lately introduced from Japan by the Messrs. 
Veitch & Son, of the Uoyal Exotic Nursery, 
Chelsea, London — some beautiful Conifers be- 
ing of the number. 

The Pinum demijiora (the specimens exhib- 
ited, young and representatives in kind only) 
is found in nearly all parts of Japan, and in 
the middle portions of the empire forms vast 
forests. It delights in mountain slopes but 
does not flourish higher than 1000 to 2000 feet 
above the level of the sea. According to Sie- 
bold it is highly esteemed in its native coun- 
try, not only on account of its timber, which 
is excellent, but likewise for its resin, which 
the Japanese use as the chief constituent of 
salves for the healing of wounds and sores. — 
It is also said that the soot is used for the 
manufacture of Indian or China ink. 

We also saw specimens of the Retino$pora 
ohtusa and ReL prnferUy both from Japan, and 
of the Libocedrus ietragonay recently introduced 
from the Andes of Patagonia. 

This last is a beautiful tree while young, 
and is described by those who have seen it in 
its native habitat, as one of the finest Conifers 
produced by South America. The foliage is of 
a light green, and the leaves are so closely ar- 
ranged on the branches which they cover en- 
tirely, as to form a perfect square; whence its 
specific name, ietragonaj (four-angled), j ^With 
a pyramidal or columnar habit, and the pecu- 
liarity of foliage above described, it cannot 
fail to be popular. As it grows natively on 
the Andes just below the line of perpetual 
snow, there can be no doubt of its hardiness 
and perfect adaptation to the coldest portions 
of the United States. 

There were likewise several beautiful Palms 
and Cyoads on exhibition, Ferns, Requias, 
&o., &c., without number. Finest Ferns by 
Ivcry & Son, Dorking. 

A BLOOMING ALOE! 

But more Interesting, to us, than all these 
we have named, was a specimen ^of the Aloe 



coming into bloom — a thing which happens 
only onoe in a half century in the life of any 
given plant With oharacteristie Tankee pm- 
dence, we were at first careful not to express 
too much enthusiasm over this rare event, lest 
we should be thought a little green in horticul- 
tural matters. But we soon found that many 
of the aavan$ had never witnessed the flower- 
ing before, and were as much delighted as we. 
Properly speaking, this plant had not flow- 
ered when we saw it ; but it was sending up a 
magnificent spike at the rate of four inches a 
day, and ere this luting has revealed its half- 
concealed glory to those who have been fortu- 
nate enough to be able to visit the Conservato- 
ry during the past month. It was presented 
to the Koyal Society by Mr. Nash, of Bury 
House, Edmonton, iu whose family it had been 
cherished for nearly fifty years without bloom- 
ing. The Aloe has commonly been said to 
flower only once in an hundred years, but this 
proves to have been an exaggeration. The 
" truth as it is," is wonderful enough. 

OnCHIDS. 

Messrs. Veitch & Son showed beautiful spec- 
imens of the Anactoehiliu intermediutf a plant 
with four small, brown, velvety leaves with 
red veins and light green stripes in the middle. 
Also fine specimens of the A. zanihophyllut^ 
and a collection of Saccolabiums, Phaltenop- 
ses, Aerides, Cypripediums, (especially of the 
C. barbaium niffrum)^ Cattleyas, Vandas, &c., 

&c., &c. 
We likewise observed among " plants in 

pots" a new (at least to us) and wonderful spe- 
cies of the Clianthtu, to wit: C, LamptierU, — 
Its stem is a winding vine, with leaves resem- 
bling the vetch ; four crimson-and-black flow- 
ers on each flowering stem. 

The LUium novum (from Japan) was equally 
worthy of special attention. Flower, large and 
beautiful. Petals, six, white, dotted with 
black, and striped in the middle with a lovely 
light yellow. 

The show of Fuschias was the finest, all 
things considered, that we have ever seen — of 
Geraniums immense and magnificent; the 
flowers exhibiting every shade of color and 
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some of the bunches measuring 2 to 4 feet 
across. 

AMONG THS 8T07B FLAJIT8 

There were colleolioiLs of the Caladinms-* 
C, argyritea (green and white), C, HouUtttHj 
C, BaUeymeri, — and of many other fiimilies of 
which we omitted to make note. 

All in all, the floral department was extreme- 
ly fine and would have delighted the most fas- 
tidious florist in America. 

FRUITS. 

The show of these was splendid. £ven yet 
the writer's mouth waters at the thought of the 
glorious display of apples, pears, plums, poach- 
es, grapes, strawberries, and everything else in 
season and out of season. They were exhib- 
ited in a tent acyoining the Conservatory, and 
were so great an attraction that it was almost 
impossible to get a fair view of them without 
suffering from all sorts of embarassmcnts, el- 
bow punchings, and crinoline entanglements.*^ 
The ladies — wives and daughters of the nobil- 
ity, with a liberal sprinkling of gayly dressed 
plebian women — ^literally swarmed like bees 
about a new patoh |of white clover. • To take 
notes under such circumstances, except with 
the eye, was out of the question, and our read- 
ers iQUst be content, therefore, with what we 
were able to bring away in the memory. 

Strawberries, — Oh, they were so fine, large 
and luscious! "British Queen'' — light scar- 
let, beautiful. **Oscar" — fine, deep crimson. 
"Sir Chas. Napier" — remarkably large. 

Gooteberries were represented chiefly by the 
" Merry Monarch" — a handsome berry. 

Grapet. — Mr Standish, of Ascot, made a fine 
show of the Qros, Sweetwater, Toka, Muscat, 
of the Alexandre, (clusters 16 inches in length) 
of the General Marmora, (clusters over 16 in- 
ches), and of the Haraburghs — black, and 
"golden.'' And such Hamburghs ! Clusters 
weighing 4 and 5 pounds ; the grapes them- 
selves an inch in diameter. Mr. Henderson 
showed a few clusters of "Victoria Ham" 
burgh" that we have distinctly remembered as 
purple and glorious. The " Diamond-Drop" 
—a pale colored grape with a brown tinge on 
the sun side was shown by Mr. Wortley. 

In connection with this exhibition of grapes 



may be mentioned an incident which illustrates 
the truth that the original Yankee is not the 
only fellow who is capable of playing tricks 
for his own advantage. A Mr. Alderson, of 
South Lambeth, exhibited two well*growa, lux- 
uriant vines, very thickly hung with large and 
beautiful bmnches of luscious grapes, and 
would have tskon the prise without a moment's 
hesitation on the part of the committee, had 
they not been so remarkably fine aa to have 
awakened the 8uq>icion that they were not 
rtaUy ^^grotcn in pots.*^ A careful inspection 
showed that a strong fine shoot had been in- 
trodneed through the hole in the bottom. It 
was therefore apparent that theifrine and fruit 
had been nourished up to within a rery short 
time by the parent plant! Of course Mr. A. 
got the award of — disgrace and ftiture excln- 

sion. 

Cherries were present in small quantity and 
few varieties — ^the Black Tartarian, and the 
May Duke being the only dishes we notioed. 

Neetarines vrete shown by several exhibitors, 
a dish of the " Elruge'* variety — large, fine, 
and beautifully colored— taking the firet prise. 
The second prize was won by the Violette Ha- 

tive. 

Among the Peaches the Royal George and 
the Bellegarde ranked first and second — splen- 
did specimens. 

Pears were also there — the Doyenne having 
precedence. Yes, and Figs — ^Large Purple, and 
Brown Turkey ; some of them over two inches 
in length. 

Apples, few in quantity and inferior in qual- 
ity ; the Bess Pool, French Crabs, and the 
€. Blanche constituting pretty much the entire 
stock. 

Show of Plums was small. Victorias best. 

And last, but not least of aU the fruits, came 
the Pine- Apples — handsome Queens, weighing 
5 pounds and over, and White Providences, 
measuring 10x7 inches in diameter, alid weigh- 
ing 7.} lbs. 

Melons and cucumbers of many varieties 
and excellent quality were there, but so eclips- 
ed by the more delicate and delicious fruits 
proper, above named and unmentioned, that 
we gave them a very passing notice. 
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less to try to eonyert any without they had a 
day's trial of each machine. I have used and 
Been used all named, and a great many others. 
My first choice would be a "McCormick," 
second, a *' Kirby," and lastly, a << Seymour & 
Morgan." The "S. & M." is too heavy for 
one team, has a wooden " sickle or finger bar," 
and has more side draft than the others. The 
"McCormicki' and "Kirby" both hare iron 
finger beams, and both have the guards set 
with the points lower than the bar, which is 
"very important in cutting grain that leans 
away from the machine, and in mowing. Two 
horses can work the two horse '^McCormiek" 
or «« Kirby" very comfortably. The "Kirby" 
is the lightest machine, and is a most excellent 
one to work ; but it cuts much narrower, and 
take it in every spot, it is not any easier for a 
team, from the fact that the "McC." has a 
castor wheel on the grain side, which in turn- 
ing square comers and getting xound stumps 
and stones, turns on its bearings and follows 
the machine without any difficulty, while the 
stationary wheel drags sideways, leaving a 
little ditch, and accumulating mud and straw 
between the wheel and machine. The " McC." 
finger bar is made out of the best "Sweeds" 
iron. The sickle is a self-sharpener, never 
needs grinding for reaping or mowing. The 
"McC." win cut 11} acres while the "Kirby" 
^cuts 9}, letting the horses go at the same rate 
of speed. But the < * McC. " self-raker (4 horse) 
for 1862 throws everything into the shade. It 
is a new thing in the way of self-rake. The 
^ake constitutes one wing of the reel, it rakes 
off every time the reel goes round, and leaves 
a very nice straight gavel ; the gavel may be 
made larger or smaller by putting a larger or 
smaller pulley on the reel shaft. It works to 
perfection. The " Kirby " also has a self-rake, 
but the rake strikes into the grain after the 
old plan, while the other strikes square against 
the butt of the gavil and shoves it off. The 
" McC." if not a hone killer, as some assert. I 
would say to "L. J.," buy a "McCormick" 
self-raker every time; but you toill not get 
hadly cheated if you buy a ^' Kirby.** I have 
not space to explain all about Threshers, Head- 



ers, Grain Brills, Cultivators, Broadcast Sow- 
ers, Rakes, Washing Machines, Wringing Ma- 
chines, Coths Dryeiu, &c., &c.,' all of which 
ought to be talked up in the Farmxk. Will some 
one tell us something in regard to the "Bind- 
ing Maehine" advertised in the Farhbh? 
Will It pay to take the Fahver t Will it pay 
to kill an Ott«r for his skin ? Farmers, to the 
rescue I ! J. R. McLauoblin. 

PLAntruw, Minn., Aug. 21, 1802. 



Sewing Xaohines. 



We learn there are annually manufactured 
in this country seventy thousand sewing ma- 
chines, which task the working energies of 
twelve or fourteen manufaoturing establish- 
ments. This latest of inventions is really one 
of the greatest. It would be difficult to ex- 
press the advantages that have been secured 
to families, to sewing women and girls, and to 
operators with the needle generally, by the 
timely introduction of this wonderful Uttle ma- 
chine. It eats up the piles of prepared oloth 
as if its hunger would never be satiated. It 
cheers lonely labor, and encourages the patient 
plodding worker, who has been accustomed to 
consume the midnight oil and nurse her solita- 
ry thoughts, to believe that there is. help in 
this wide world even for her. A load of toil 
and care has been lifted from many a poor, 
burdened heart by the introduction of the sew- 
ing machine. , Heaven bless the inventor, and 
prosper all who depend for a livelihood upon 
the invention ! 



Thb " New Ikonsides." — This iron-plated 
frigate, just completed in Philadelphia for the 
Government, and intended as a sea-going craft 
of marvelous power, both of offence and re- 
sistance, is now ready for duty. It is believed 
she is destined for Charleston harbor, where 
she will be likely to stand very much in the 
way of the rebel naval arrangements. Every- 
thing can be lowered beneath the deck in time 
of action even to the smoke-stack. She like- 
wise carries two Parrott two-hundred pound- 
ers, capable of throwing their terrible shot a 
distance of six miles. We should have been 
more than astonished, a short year ago, to be 
told that so little time was going to work so 
great a revolution. But greater and more 
wonderful things, no doubt, are in store for us 
yet. We have not got to the end of our rope 
so soon. The day of wonders in material pow- 
er has only dawned. This nation, crude as its 
character is as yet, is to lead the world in those 
grand arts, devices and ideas which imply the 
highest development of the faculties of the 
human race. 
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apporiioD«J to eacb Slate, in quanlilj equal lo 
3l),u<lU acres for each Seaator an>l KepreBcnta- 
tive ID CDDBreflB lo wtiicli (Le States are respect- 
ive); eniitlcd b; ttia upporiiDnment nuileT the 
ecQBUs of ISGi): Proinded, Thai do Miaeral 
Liuids sbal] be selealed or purchased under the 
proTiuona of ihia act. 

See. -1. An-l ii it further inaelcd, That the 
land aforesaid after beiDg surTeyed, shall bo 
apportiaued lo the seTcral Stat«s in sections or 
■ubdiyJKions of sections not loss than one quar- 



appropriated, b; each St*te which ma; lake 
and olaini the benefit of this act, to the endow- 
ment, support, and maintenance of at least one 
college irhere the leading object sball be, with- 
out eialatUng other Ecientifie and claasioal 
studies, and including military tactics, to teach 
such branches of learning as are related lo 
Agriculture and the Meohanio Arts, in such 
manner as the legislature of the SUtei maj 
respectively prescribe, in order to promote the 
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er authorized by the respective LegislattireB of 
said States. 

Second, Ko portion of said fund, nor the in- 
terest therepn, shall be applied, direotlj or 
indirectly, under any pretence whatever^ to 
the purchase, erection, preserration or repair 
of any building or buildings. 

Third, Any State which may take and claim 
the benefit of the proTlsions of this act shall 
provide within five years, at least not less than 
one college, as described in the fourth section 
of this act, or the grant to such State shall 
cease ; and said State shall be bound to pay 
the United States the amount received of lands 
previously sold, and the title to purchase under 
the State shall be valid. 

Fourth, An annual report shall be made re- 
garding the progress of each college, recording 
any improvements and experiments made, with 
their cost and results, and such other matters, 
including State industrial and economical sta- 
tistics, as may be supposed useful ; one copy 
of which shall be transmitted by mail free, by 
each, to all the other colleges which may be 
endowed under the provisions of this act, and 
also one copy to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Ftfth, AV hen lands shall be selected from 
those which have been raised to double the 
minimum price, in oonsequenee of railroad 
grants, they shall be computed to the States at 
the maximum price, and the number of acres 
proportionally diminished. 

Sixth, No State, while in a condition of r(y- 
bellion or insurreotion against the Government 
of the United States, shall be entitled to the 
benefit of this act. 

Seventh, No State shall be entitled to the 
benefit of this act unless it shall express its 
acceptance thereof by its Legislature within 
two years from the date of its approval by the 
President. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That land 
scrip issued under the provisions of this act, 
shall n^t be subject to loceftion until after the 
first day of January, 1863. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the 
land officers shall receive the same fees for lo- 
cating land scrip issued under the provisions 
of this act as is now allowed for the location of 
military bounty land warrants under existing 
laws : Provided, Their maximum compensation 
shall not be thereby increased. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the 
Governors of the several States to which scrip 
shall be issued under this act, shall be requir- 
ed to report annually to Congress all sales 
made of such scrip until the whole shall be 
disposed of, the amount received for the same, 
and what appropriation has been made of the 
proceeds. 

j{@* There are now in Europe some 500 in- 
dustrial schools and colleges of different grades, 
and the number is constantly increasing. 



[From th« WftKooaiB JonniAl of Ednofttion.] 

Amoriea and American SelioolB nplield in 

Sngla&d. 

[Some of our readers, who are also readers 
of the Witcontin Farmer, will remember that 
the Bditor, Dr. J. W. Hott, in one of his let- 
ters written'from England, while there the past 
summer as Commissioner to the Great Interna- 
tional Exhibition, expressed his conviction, 
based on ftrequent conversation with people of 
all classes, that the sentiment of that country 
is generally in favor of the South, in the con- 
test no# raging in our own unhappy land. — 
This only adds to the proofs which we already 
posseesed, that we mnst rely upon ourselves, 
under God, to work out our destiny and our 
national salvation. 

But we take pleasure in transferring to our 
pages, a speeoh of Dr. Hoyt, at a celebration 
of the Fourth of July in London, by a large 
number of Americans resident or visiting in 
England. The speech is contained in the Re- 
port of the Celebration, published in the Lon- 
don American, of July 9th, and was in response 
to a toast of our American " Free School Sys- 
tem." Among the many things in this country 
in regard to which Englishmen are generally 
ignorant, is our magnificent provision for Com- 
mon Schools and general education; may they 
learn a new lesson from this timely speech, in 
regard to one of the causes of the past growth 
and prosperity ef our free States, and of the 
delusion of the people of the Southern States 
in being led into this fearful rebellion.] 

« The next regular toast, * Our Free School 
System the Republic's necessity, guide and 
protection,' called up Professor J. W. Hoyt, 
Secretary of the Wisconsin State Agricultural 
Society and editor of the Madison Farmer, to 
reply. 

The Professor said — Mr. Chairman, ladies, 
and gentlemen : While I regret my inability, 
on the present occasion, to do justice to the 
great theme involved in the sentiment to which 
I have the honor to respond, I cannot but ad- 
mire that sense of fitness whrch dictated so 
prominent a recognition of the noble system 
of free and universal education which so pe- 
culiarly and proudly distinguishes the land 
whose first national glory we commemorate 
thiis day. For, as I understand the free insti- 
tutions of which we boast, and the elements of 
their perpetuity, they are all primarily and 
chiefly dependent upon the intelligence and 
virtue of the people. In a country whose gov- 
ernment is either purely monarchical or aris- 
tocratic—in which the people have little or no- 
thing to do with the government, whose char- 
acter and perpetuity may be quite independ- 
ent of any intelligence or ignorance of theirs 
— it is not so imperative, in order to the judi- 
cious and beneficent administration cf public 
affairs and to the stability of the government, 
that the whole people be intelligent. But in a 
Republic like ours, where every man is, in the- 
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apceUl r«kBoiu vhj some genaral pUn for the 
educktioD of the people ahonld h&Ti bean 
adopied bj the Amerloan EepnbUo. Is the 
firit plMe, no other nntion in kll hletorj hM 
had such a material endowment. Its territory 
comprisea a portion of the aorth aboundiag 
more than any other in all the natural sourceB 
of wealth and power, while its climate is at 
onqe the most congenial to human life, ami lii« 
most productiva of all that is materiall/ essea- 
tial to human boppinesB. It came !a ua, more- 
over, an inheritance uninouoibered — ft gift of 
Tirgin soil and primeval forest, fresh from the 
hand of God, prepared as if eBpeoiallj for the 
nnembaraased trial of new and better ineiitu- 
tions than the old and fettered world would 
have been ftble to secure. All this natural 
weallb indicates clearlj tb&t America is destin- 
ed to lead in tbe civiliistion of the world, and, 
benae, demands a oorrosponding superiority of 
inlelUgence on the part of the people. Sor ia 
the peculiarity of our position and character, 
as a, nation and goiernment, confined to this 
wonderful material endowment : the character 
of our people ia, and, of necessity, must be pe- 
culiar. With a predominaDce of the Aogto- 
SaiOD, there ia a mingling of all other races, 
constituting us by far the most composite peo- 
ple on the efttth — a most remarkable moeaic of 
all peoplea and kindreds, doatlDed, under the 
influence of the altritionsl forces of active 
business and eocial inlercourse, to be ground 
and cemented together into one homogeneous, 
and, as I think, complete ideal race. This may 
justly be deemed the most signiScant fact of 



But 
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blending is not withoat its dangers to the U' 
ernment. The multitudes of people who come 
to UB every year from other shores, bring witii 
them old prejudices and habits of thought, and 
a total ignorance, often, of the first principles 
of the Republic, under which they are ao 
be clothed with the immunities and powe 
equal citiiens, and it ia therefore of the 
vital importance that there be some available 
and alt-potent sateguard for the 
of this Republic in all its original freedom and 
purity. To this end, nothing will anawer but 
the liberal education of all who are desliued 
to exert an inSuence — as every individual in 
society must — upon the character of the Gov. 
ernment. The immense tide of ignorance and 
prejudice, to which I have referred, can be 
succeESfully met and controlled in no other 
way. Happily for our country, this great truth 
was well appreciated by the earlier statesmen 
of America, who, in providing for the dispoei- 



■e lue uieory . 
been approved and practically regarded Ki 
oompatible with other cherished institutions, 
tbe (Vee common school, the free academy, and 
even the free college, have become tbe alt-com- 
mon and moat cherished institutions of tho 
country ; ao that to-day there is scarcely • 
child in the whole North, do matter what its 
origin, sei, color or condition, that may not 
enjoy the blessings of a liberal education. — 
This is one of the noblest of the many admi- 
raljle features which so distinctively charac- 
teriie Ihe bettor portion of the American na- 
tion; and that we may know how high an 
sppreciation to put upon it, we have only to 
contrast the history and present position of tbe 
two sections of the country where educAllooal 
institutions have and where they have not been 
established and cherished, aa essential to the 
well-being of society and tbe security of tbe 

In (he free Northern States it bas been the 
policy, without an ezoeptiou, to provide every 
neighborhood ivilh the best possible education- 
al facilitiea; and it ia in those States that the 
ftrta and sciences bave flourished — that have 
originated thoae wonderful inventions and dis- 
coveries which have given luatre to the Amer- 
ican name and helped the world forward in the 
grand march of civiltiation — that religion has 
fiouiiabed and made most progress in ridding 
itself of tbe deep prejudices and absurd dog- 
mas which characterised its history in earlier 
and ruder times— that literature bas establish- 
ed itself — and there, and there alone, that fl-ee- 
dom of speeoh and' of the press have been se- 
cure, and that order and loyally bave always 
prevailed. While in the States of the South 
it has been tbe policy to keep out ibe light of 
knowledge from the masses of the people, sad 
to educate only the aristocratic fen. And it 
ia there that dorknessi and ignorance, and 
stagnation have brooded over the community 
— that religion has been hound hand and foot, 
and basely subordinated to, and made support- 
ive of, the worst of all human crimes— that 
those sacred institutions, free speech, a free 
press, and a free ballot, have ever been held 
in terror of violence — that loyalty has been s 
mere caprice and whim— there that the basest 
treason and rebellion the world ever saw are 
Iq-day in open and bloody defiance of the moat 
just and equal laws and tbe moat benign Gov- 
ernment ever devised. But a few years since 
a governor of the •' Old Dominion" thanked 
God that there were no free schoola, and but 
few newapapera in Virginia. To-day wa be- 
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Lolfl the fruits of that policy of which he then 
made his shameleu boast. The conflict now 
80 fiercely raging between the two sections of 
our beloTed country is really a conflict between 
Intelligence and Virtue and the demon of Ig- 
norance. I cannot believe that the whole bo<^ 
of our brethren of the South are literally dev- 
ils incarnate ! Nay, my charity prompts me 
to believe that the masses err through blind- 
ness and a fierce prejudice bom of ignorance. 
The stars of that glorious old flag of the Un- 
ion, which has for eighty-six years been the 
pride of Americans and the admiration of the 
world, as an emblem of unparalleled progress 
in all material things, and of the intellectual 
and social advancement of a new and wonder- 
ful people, have not shed their radiant light 
upon the dark and prejudiced South as they 
have shined into the open heart and mind of 
the free North. This is the explanation of how 
they have been led on by wicked and traitor- 
ous leaders to defy its authority; nay, even to 
assault and trail it in the dust. And this is 
the reason why I am sure that the rebellion 
and the establishment of the so-called *<South- 
ern Confederacy" cannot succeed. For if it 
be true that *'no truly enlightened people can 
be enslaved,/ so is it equally true that no gov- 
ernment originating in ignorance, fraud, and 
eruelty, and choosing the <'sum of all villa- 
nies" for its "chief corner stone,*' may ration- 
ally hope for even temporary prosperity, much 
less for stability and permanency of existence. 

I cannot believe, therefore, that the sham 
government which these traitorous leaders and 
blinded people propose for themselves oould 
last fifty years, if once established to their 
liking. Its very foundation bein^ in defiance 
of the sentiment of the whole Christian world, 
nay, an attempted constitutional abrogation of 
a primary law of the Almighty, it is utterly 
impossible that any superstructure which they 
might attempt to rear upon that worse than 
rotten foundation should have any sort of per- 
petuity. I say again, it is for these reasons, 
or, in other words, because I believe in God 
and in the omnipotence of Kight, that I have 
a strong and abiding faith in the future of the 
American Republic and of the American Un- 
ion. There is but one thing which this mo- 
ment stands in the way of harmony and abso- 
lute union, und that, I have already said, is as 
surely doomed as if God had visibly sealed its 
death-warrant. 

There is nothing in the Southern Rebellion 
which should be thought to cast a shadow of 
doubt upon the soundness of the Republican 
Idea ; nothing whatever. The monarchists of 
Europe afifect to see something of this sort, and 
wisely shake their heads at the ''failure of the 
great American experiment ;" but they do not 
Uiemsclves believe it, and on^ seek, by a cre- 
ation of their own fancy, to frighten the res- 
tive, thinking people into quiet submission to 
the established government of the one or the few. 



I believe as firmly to-day as I did five 
years ago that the year 1900 will find us 
one people — oar population increased to near- 
ly an hundred millions — ^many new stars add- 
ed to the old Flag, thrioe glorious and thrice 
loved for the precious blood it will have cost 
*nd the victories won— our agriculture vastly 
more produotive than now — our workshops 
comparing in number, as now in the character 
of their produots, with the first nations in the 
world — our commerce the peaceful and benefi- 
cent mistress of the seas ; and instead of la- 
menting, as do some, to whom life is of more 
worth tnan liberty and country, that the Gov- 
ernment did not yield up everything, and per- 
mit the unimpeded separation of the Southern 
States, I, on the contrary, most earnestly thank 
God that there was virtue enough in the Gov- 
ernment and in the intelligent people of the 
North to resist the demands and to punish the 
aggressions of the Slave power. In the light 
of this philosophy American Liberty has seem- 
ed to me 

" Never so fair 

As now, fronv oast to western main. 
Lighting her camp-fires everywherb, 

Her ancient glories to regain." 

But there will come yet other trials of the 
Government — trials which may be real tests of 
the Republican Principle. Some of these we 
had already begun to feel, ere the crisis into 
which the madness of the South has plunged 
our country. I refer to the dangers which 
grow out of a rapid increase in material pros- 
perity and political power. Private reckless 
extravagance and public corruption are the 
natural fruit of successes such as we have had 
in the past, and there is nothing but the con- 
servative influence of a universally-diffused 
intelligence and genuine morality, that can 
possibly save us from the sad wreck, of which 
other attempting republics are a solemn warn- 
ing. Let us then cherish with a jealous care 
this inestimable, elevfiting, ennobling, con- 
servative power, the free schools of our coun- 
try, and so make the American Republic a sure 
and blessed beacon to all the struggling na- 
tions of the earth for all time to come. 



Madison Nobmal anb High School. — We 
are pleased to learn that the above institution, 
recently established by Prof. Chas. H. Allen, 
who for the past two or three years has labor- 
ed so xealously and effioiently as the Agent of 
the Normal School Board, has commenced its 
first term with some seventy-five or eighty 
pupils. 

This IS certainly a fine beginning, and we 
hope that this will prove only an earnest of 
what the school is to be. Prof. Allen has had 
much experience as a teacher, and in this new 
field is likely to be eminently successful. 
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THE HOME. 



Tlw Crookad Voo^patli. 



BT ML 0. W. HOLMU. 



Ab. here it is I tho sliding rail 
That marke the old remombered ipot, 

Th« gap that itrnck our tchool-boy trail. 
The crooked path acroai the lot. 

It left the road by ichool and chnroh, 
A penciled ehadow, nothlag more, 

That parted from the silver birch, 
Ana ended at tho farm-hoose door. 

No line or compass traced its plan ; 

With frequent bends to left or rifl^t, 
In aimlese wayward cnrTes it ran. 

But always kept the door in sight. 

The gabled porcK, with woodbine green, 
The broken mlllstono at the sill, 

Though many a road might stretch between. 
The truant child conld see them still. 

No rocks across the pathway lie. 
No fiiUen trunk Is o'er it thrown, 

And yet it irinds, we know not why, 
And turns as if for tree or stone. 

Perhaps some lorer trod the way 
With shaking knoos and leaping heart— 

And so it often runs astray 
With sinuous sweep or sudden start. 

Or one, perchance with clouded brain, 
From some unholy banquet reeled. 

And since, our deTious steps maintain 
His track across the trodden field. 

Nay, deem not thus, no earthbom will 
Could ever trace a fkultless line; 

Our truest steps are human still, 
To walk unswerving were divine ! 

Truants from lore, we dream of wrath ; 

O, rather let me trust the more ! 
Through all the wanderings of the path, 

We still can see our other's door. 



The Good and BraTO die not. 



The following beautiful and eloquent pero- 
ration of a speech recently made by Got. An- 
drews of Massachusetts, at a Methodist camp 
meeting, is a noble utterance of the sentiments , 
of eyery patriot, and sufficiently explains the 
strong hold of their noble author upon the pop- 
ular heart of that ancient and patriotic com- 
monwealth : 

"I have, daring the last few months, orer 
and oyer again marched, a stricken mourner, 
by the side of those whoso hearts were torn by 
natural grief as the mortal remains were con- 
signed to their last resting place of many of 
our brave New England boys. Oh ! fathers, 
mothers, brothers, sisters wives, children, is it 
possible that you shall be left hereafter this 
unconsoled sorrow that they fell in vain, and 
their blood was poured out for nought ? No, 
sirs, such boys as Willie Putnam and Fraser 
Steams, such sisters as some of those New 
England girls with whom I have talked, with 
whom I hare walked to the grave, in whose 
ears I have tried to address feeble words of 



consolation ; anch girls as have said to me, 
*We thanked you when six months ag^ you 
gave my brother a commission to go to the wsr 
and we thank you now' are too precious to be 
wasted. They are on the field of Ball's Blaff, 
by the banks of Bull Run, in the swamps of 
the Chickahominy, down along our sea-coast 
line, before Charleston, at Hilton Head, aU 
around to New Orleans, upon the Mississippi, 
on the field of Shiloh,, wheresoever the sword 
has been drawn, there have either stood the 
regiments or the single sons of our Massachu- 
setts — ^brave and noble boys, men who went 
out ftrom no love of vulgar glory, inspired by 
no pursuit of plunder, by no pursuit of a war- 
rior's renown, not fired by any mean ambition, 
but by a hope that by the valor of their hearts 
and by the vigor of their own right arms they 
may do something for their country. 

They shall not die ! Their memories shall 
live green and beautiful forever in the hearts 
of their countrymen, and the spirit which 
their courage has inspired shall be transferred 
to other sons of New Kngland now rising to 
assume their cause, and 600,000 march from 
out of the homes of loyal States, from the At- 
lantic border to the Rocky Mountains, and 
that grand host shall stand in the ranks of the 
free, for the cause of their country, for the 
vindication of their country's power, there 
shall stand with them an unseen host of glori- 
ous spirits of noble, heroic, departed men — 
they who have crossed the flood, they who 
have stemmed the torrent of the battle-field — 
and as they went down, their fair forms sink- 
ing beneath the sod, their spirits rose above 
disenchanted, like the souls of men when de- 
livered from the castles of giants. They, too, 

— ' shall file to the jfh>nt when the squares of battle finm 
They shall file with the colnmn and charge idth the storm 
As men are marching on. 

Ah I foul traitors, do you hear them as they come 
With the thunder of the cannon and rolling of the drum 
When Qod is marching on?' *' 



Things to be Bemembered. 

To communicate happiness is worthy 

the ambition of beings superior to man ; for 
it is a first principle of action with the author 
of all existence. It was God that taught it as 
a virtue, and it is God that gives the example. 
— Langhomt. ■ 

How THUS THIS IS. — <* It is not work that 
kills men ; it is worry. Work is healthy; you 
can put more on a man than he can bear. It 
is not the revolution that destroys the machin- 
ery, but the fViction, Fear secretes acids; but 
love and trust are sweet juices." 

The Mischief Maker. — When the abseilt 
are spoken of, some will speak gold of them, 
some silver, some iron, some lead, and some 
will always speak dirt, for they have a natural 
attraction towards what is evil, and think it 
shows penetration in them. As a cat watching 
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for mice does not look up though an elephant 
gees by, bo they are bo buey mousing for Ue- 
feetB, that they let great excellencies pass un- 
noticed. — Htnry Ward Beecher, 

A QooD Ghabacteb. — The character is like 
white p^per; if once blotted, it can hardly ev- 
er be made to appear as white as before. One 
wrong step often stains the character for life. 
It is much easier to form a good character at 
first, than it is to do it after we have acquired 
a bad one ; — to preserve the character pure, 
than to purify it after it has become defiled. — 
Parents, these are sacred truths, and God will 
hold you responsible for their application. 



HEALTH AND DISEASE. 



(hir Teeth. 



They decay. Hence, unseemly mouths, bad 
breath, imperfect mastication. Eyeryboay re- 
grets it. Weat is the cause ? I reply, want 
of cleanliness. A clean tooth never decays. 
The mouth is a warm place — 'J8 degrees. Par- 
ticles of meat between the the teeth soon de- 
compose. Gum and teeth must suffer. 

Perfect cleanliness will preserve the teeth to 
old age. How shall it be secured ? Use a 
quill pick, and rinse the mouth after eating. — 
Brush and Castile soap every morning: the 
brush and simple water on going to bed. Be- 
stow this trifling care upon your precious teeth, 
and you will keep them and ruin the dentists. 
Neglect it, and you will be sorry all your lives. 
Chfidren forget. Watch them. The first teeth 
determine the character of the second set. — 
Give them equal care. 

Sugar, acids, saleratus, and hot things are 
nothing when compared with food decompos- 
ing between the teeth. Mercurialization may 
loosen the teeth, long use may wear then out, 
but keep them clean, and they will never de- 
cay. This advice is worth mope than thou- 
sands of dollars to every boy and girl. 

Books have been written on the subject. — 
This brief article contains all that is essential. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



"It*8 Only a Cold." — True, but do you not 
know that half the diseases and deaths that 
rob life of much of its enjoyment, and society 
of many of its most useful members, origina- 
ted in nothing but colds ? A cold is no trifling 
thing, and voluntary or careless exposure is 

criminal. 

. — ♦ 

''Laugh ahd Gnow Pat." — I live in a con- 
stant endeavor to fence against the infirmities 
of ill health, and other evils of life, by mirth; 
being firmly persuaded that every time a man 
smiles — but much more when he laughs — ^it 
adds something to this fragment of life. — 
Sterne, 



Szeellent Eeeipe for Graham Br«adj> 

Three tea-cups buttermilk, one half cup mo- 
lasses, one table-spoonful salt, one and one 
half tea spoons saleratus, well pulverized. It 
should be stirred a ^ery little thicker than a 
common cake, put into a bread-tin ; let it stand 
and rise until it has the appearance of being 
light (which every good housewife can tell), 
when it is ready for the oven. When first put 
in it requires a quick oven ; afterward a mod- 
erate one. Bake half an hour. The flour 
should always be sifted. R. E. 

[The good lady whose experience is embod- 
ied in the above, gave us to eat of this bread ; 
and never before had we tasted anything more 
delicious.] 



YOUTH'S CORNER. 



^ All about mj Friends.— Ho. 2. 

Next after the mouse, came h bobtailed chip- 
muck, and took up his abode under the plat- 
form over thd well, whence he would make ex- 
cursions all about the yard, &nd garden, and 
into the woodshed, where he would help him- 
self to all that he wanted of the chicken feed ; 
and making occasional forays into the house. 
Sometimes he would amuse himself and me by 
climbing up on to the window sill, where he 
would sit and peer inside. Again he would 
please himself and vex me, by digging the peas 
and pop corn, planted in the garden. 

A favorite place of Bob's is 6n the top of the 
well-house, where, of a sunshiny day, he will 
cock himself while he nibbled his dinner, hold- 
ing it with his paws, meanwhile making an 
occasional chip — chip, and if suddenly fright- 
ened, he will scamper cown and hide, and then 
he will say: ** chiparee - chiparee - tschick- 
tschick-chip." When cherries were ripe he 
would come into the house and pilfer away all 
he could get, and when he could not get cher- 
ries, he would content himself with the pits, 
with which he would stuff his mouth till his 
cheeks stuck out round as a pumpkin. Next 
he feasted on raspberries, and then gooseber- 
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iTMe, IhcD plums, and now b« buu«i himself 
wiA lafging buckirbett from > field near by. 
Soon, I eipect, ha will be helping bimaelf to 
hickory nnU, which are growing on a troe in 
the j»rd. SometliBea, after hU daj'a work ia 
done, he will sit by Ibe half-hour, and say 
"oboolt-chnck-chuck," occasionally stopping 
to olean hia fur. Unclb Wiiliam. 



WAE MISCELLANY. 



«tMiw about CbUdien and TUngs In foreign 

Out little readers must not suppoae Ihat Ihe 
Editor of Ibe f<"™o- has left tham entirely out 
of mind duriDg tUis long absence in the many 
atrange landa through wliieh he haa traveled 
on the other side of tha great sea. Ko, indeed! 
he has thought of them many times, anJ laid 
up in his memory atrange slories— some of 
them sad, and some beaut if ul-ab out wondrous 
things and the litea of children, in all those 
countries which lie on the western side of the 
European cootinjnt. Indeed, we wolld havi 
told them a story Ibis month about Croiiini 
the S.a, only that .we bavo been very busj 
since getiing home, and thought tbey would 
wait until November. 

Mrs. Hoyt, too, who baa written you so many 
pretty poems and given you such good advice 
in all the past yoara, but who has been a long 
time sick and unable to write, will soon be well 
again, and delight you with new songs and 
thrilling stories about war life in the mount 
aina of Virginia, where she has apent a part 
of the summer, and the wilda of Kanaas, where 
she now ia. With such a world of good Ihinga 
io store, we are sure that you will thank 
ole William" fof the pleasing stories he has 
been lelliDg you, and patiently wait. 



We Frame Oni Own CharactMa, 

We (bu* onrMlvM Ui« Jw or f«r 
Of vClch Ihe coming llfJ i» i""". 

ADd nil our ftitore'* nlmonib*™ 
Tllb «niuhlne or wUli ihadt. 

The Uine ot lbs life to bs, 
W> weave with colon >ll oar own. 

And la the fleld of DeBlloy 
We reap •■ ■• >"" ">"- 

Children, let the truth of these lines nevsr 
JO out of your mind*. 



Tbe Battle Antmnn of 1BA3. 



Tbo HICK of Bn.r like ■tmio-bltdi Bj, 
So flutti^uklto fitrlTee IjbIow, 

Thougli o'oi her WooBiendsreonBt-iwo 

Tb= bililoa breath ot hell. 
And Btlll Bhfi vKlkB In golden bi>nti 

Tlirough barf eil-hippy fcrme, . . ^^ 



AnilN»tut*tb»ngMno 



Tbflw«r-f 
Blill. in lb» ( 






•"iS'/ert 



Ring peace ind freedom In I 
^ HaMiy fir OOnbfr. 
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OsMnlBanki. 

Major-aeneral Natbaniel PreDliu Buoks, of 
wboD) the above is & correct irood-cut repre- 
eentatioo, was born in ^alllmm, Mass., Jan. 
30, 1616. or bis oojIj historj and subsequent 
career, llie American Cjclopcdia gires Ihe fol- 

"Wtlh no otiier opportunities of earlj edu- 
cation than Ibe common sdhoola of New Eng- 
land, he IT&3 placed, as Scon bb be could be af 
service, at work in a cctlon fiiclorj, in liis na- 
tive Tillage, b; tiis father, irho wns the orer. 
Be«r, and nflerwsrd learned the michinista 
trade. Literary aspirations came upon him in 
eoDDCCtion with the reprcBcniaiion of a dra- 
matic company formed smong his associatee, 
with whom he played tbe principal parts wiih 
•uch promise as to have had iaducemeiitB 
offered him to adopt an actor's career by .pro- 
feauoD. Choosiag, however, anolher stage, he 
lectured before political meetings, lyceums and 
temperance societies, and afterwards became 
Editor of the Tillage paper of his native place. 

Efiteriog thua upon the field of politics, he 
received an office under the Tolk administra- 
tion, in the Boston Coatom House, and was in 



request in the Domocratie party as a tpeaker 
of their political meetings. He was elected to 
the House of Representatives of Masaachusetta 
lor 1S40, and is entered on the roll of metabers 
as a "machinist." Tbe next year he appears 

In 1851, he was chosen Speaker of tbe House, 
as one of tbe promiaeat advocates of the "co- 
alation" between the Democrats and the Free- 
willers, by which (he ancient rule of tbe Wbigi 
was overtlirown in Massachusetts. He was 
again elected the following year by the same 
coalesciug vote, and also representative to tbe 
ensuing Cangre^s. In the summer of IS53, he 
was President of the Convention called to re- 
vise tbe Constilation of tbe State. 

During his first term, having withdrawn his 
adheBion to the Democratio party, and voting 
against th% passage of Ibe Kansas Nebraska 
bill, although he voted for talcing it up, be was 
re-elecled to CoDgress, in 1S54, with the sup- 
port of tbe "Know-iNothing" or American and 
Republican parties, and at its meeting in Deo., 
in consequence of bis high repntation as a 
presiding officer, adopted as the caDdidate of 
the Utter for the Speakership, and elected by 
a plurality vote, after a contest of more than 
two months, and over a hundred ballots for a 
m^orlty as required by the standing rules of 
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the House. But at the close of this Congress, 
a handsome vote of thanks vas passed upon 
the generally acceptable manner in which the 
more than ordinarily difficult duties of that 
position had been performed. He was a mem- 
ber of the next Congress, and nominated in 
separate conventions of the American and Re- 
publican parties for the office of Qovernor of 
Massachusetts, to which he was elected in 
November, 1867." 

In the office of Governor he served his native 
State very acceptably, but in the year 1860, 
with a view to bettering his financial condition, 
accepted the position of Vice President and 
acting manager of the Illinois Central E. R., 
and in the autumn of that year removed to Chi- 
cago. He was in the discharge of these ardu- 
ous and responsible duties when, at the open- 
ing of the War of the Rebellion, the President 
nominated him a Major-Qeneral and assigned 
him an important command at Baltimore, where 
he remained to the great advantage of the 
Union cause until July 19, 1861, when he was 
transferred to the command of forces on the 
Upper Potomac. 

Since that time he has ably and faithfully 
served his country in many trying positions, 
and is one of the few Generals now in the 
service who have not, for some omission or 
serious blunder, justly suffered the reproach 
and condemnation of the army and people. — 
Discretion, steadiness, perseverencc, energy, 
heroic courage and a faithful loyalty in the dis- 
charge of whatever duties may be assigned 
him, to the very best of his ability have thus 
far characterized his career as a soldier. These 
are also characteristics which would eminently 
fit him for the discharge of the duties of Sec- 
retary of War, and if the able and energetic 
Stanton should resign, as it is rumored he 
designs doing* it is not at all improbable that 
Gen. Banks may be appointed to succeed him 

in that important office. 

♦ 

The Enemy* 9 Loss. — It is a great weakness 
and the best evidence of weakness for leaders 
or people to be always under-estimating their 
own losses in battle, and over-estimating the 
loss of the enemy. Our newspaper reporters, 
private soldiers, army officers, and the whole 
people are shamefully guilty of this weakness. 



NEWS SUMMARY. 

^■^— ^■^^■^^^— ^-^^^^^"i^^^ I ■ ^>^ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ M^^^^a^ ■ ■■- I - ■ . » ■■■ .^^..^^ 
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The War for the Union.— Since the is- 
sue of our last number, several of the most 
important and bloody battles of the whole war 
have been fought in the East — ^the first series 
by Gen. Pope, at, and in the neighborhood of. 
Bull Run, resulting in great slaughter on both 
sides and the final retreat of the Union army 
upon Washington — the second series by He- 
Clellan, in Maryland, compelling the invading 
force under Jackson, Hill, & Co., to retreat 
across the Potomac, with an immense loss of 
men and munitions. 

This last series of battles was at first report- 
ed a great victory for the Union arms and the 
whole North has echoed with rejoicing. . But 
since the clearing away of the smoke, and the 
more careful investigation of the affair, it has 
been made to appear a bare victory, and no- 
thing more. Our loss of officers and men was 
fearful, and the enemy are again at bay at 
Winchester, which has been assumed as their 
new base of operations. During the contest 
Harper's Ferry was captured by the rebels with 
ten thousand men, under command of Gen. 
Miles, who surrendered in a most cowardly 
manner. He promptly met his reward, how- 
ever, in the form of a cannon shot, and the 
place was soon after retaken by our army which 
still holds it. The Maryland raid was a failure 
on the part of the enemy, who expected a gen- 
eral uprising of the people of that doubtful 
State ; but our own ground for mortification 
is scarcely less, for that we did not cut off their 
retreat and utterly destroy them. 

All in all, the enemy have decidedly got the 
better of us in Virginia, and we scarcely hold 
a position in that State which has, at present, 
anything like a sense of security. 

In Kentucky, Tennessee and Arkansas seve- 
ral captures have been made by the enemy of 
places but recently in our possession. Baton 
Rouge, the capital of Louisiana, came near be- 
ing taken by the arch traitor Breckenricge ; 
most of the interior towns of Kentucky have 
been relinquished to the enemy, and a half 
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dozen times the border cities, Louisyille, Coy- 
ington, and Cincinnati have been boldlj threat- 
ened bj his armies. Large bodies of troops 
have been masse<l at those places, howcTcr, and 
they are now (Sept. 80) regarded as safe. 

Bnt the great CTcnt of the month, indeed the 
CTcnt of the war, has been the issuance of a 
proclamation bj the President, declaring the 
slaves of all the States which may be in rebeU 
lion against the GoTernment on the 1st day of 
January, 1868, foreyer f^ee. This proclama- 
tion provides, however, that all persons within 
the said rebellious States who may be able to 
establish their loyalty shall, after the war, be 
compensated for their loss. The acquiescence 
in the proclamation is almost universal in the 
loyal States, while in some of them it has been 
received with great enthusiasm. 

The war upon and among the Generals still 
goes on — alternations and shiflings of command- 
ers, annihilations and recreations of depart- 
ments being the order of the day. Gen. Mc- 
CleUan is in command of the defences of Wash- 
ington ; Gen. Pope has been transferred to the 
new department of the Northwest ; Gen. Mitch- 
ell has been assigned to Beaufort ; and Gen. 
Sigel has made application to be relieved of 
his command, for reasons, which if well estab- 
lished, must fix upon the Administration, or 
rather upon the President's immediate sub- 
ordinates, a burning disgrace. 

A General jshould be etieemed for hia moral 

and intellectual worth, hia skill as a command- 

vcr, and his energetic devotion to the progress 

of the war — not because he has been educated 

at West Point, or was born in America. 

In Itiinnesota the Sioux Indians, instigated 
by Rebel emissaries, have committed the most 
fearAil outrages — ^burning villages, butchering 
the populace and carrying some hundreds of 
the women into captivity. History has re- 
corded no atrocities more infernal than some 
of those, which upon good authority, are at- 
tributed to this warlike tribe. Gen. Pope ia 
at St. Paul, preparing measures of extermina- 
tion, and several Wisconsin regiments have 
been ordered to that post. With the Chippe- 
waSy Governor Ramsay has succeeded in form- 
' ing a treaty of perpetual peace. 



DOINGS OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 



ITValnrortli C«iittty Fair*— Suhoin, Sept. 10— 
12 M. — Dear Doctor: — Here I ftm, induBtrioasIy elbowing 
my way through a "big" orowd to get to the place where 
ticket* are lold to the ahow of pnmpklDs, sqoaehee and 
other folid ratlona. 

Change ha« been distinctly minus here for an indefinite 
period, and the poetal currency haa not yet made its ap- 
pearance, I learn upon presentation of a bill— but the 
gentlemanly Secretary reHevee me of fhrther anxiety by 
passing out a " complimentary." Having gained admis- 
slon to the grounds, I find myself ushered In among a 
mass of people, eridently intent upon sight-seeing and 
concentrated ei^oyment. A crowd of people, gathered 
around the speaker's stand, attracted my attention. The 
Annual Address was being delivered by Col. Meecham of 
Rockford, Illinois. Gov. Salomon* who was engaged for 
the occasion, being occupied with the duties of State. 
The address was duited to the occasion, sensible and 
practical, with much timely advice to the tillers of the 
soil. 

After the feast of reason, the question uf provinder re- 
quired—and secured, as the "Congregational Society" 
will testily— my next most hearty coniideratioa. 

Dinner over, I went out in search of a (kmiliar Ihce, 
and Boon encountered the President, Mr. Preeton, who 
was making himself omnipresent as Ihet as possible, dur- 
ing the progress of the Vair, to the intent that the 
arrangements might conduce to the comfbrt and pleasure 
of the exhibitors and speotators. For this gala day of 
mingled sight-seeing and social reunion, the Walworth 
folks are largely indebted to the enterprise and pluckl- 
nees of the Preeident and Secretary* 

I appointed myself a committee of one to Inspect the 
artioleson exhibition. I can't say Uiat my deliberate 
judgment harmoniaEed with that of the respective Yiewlng 
Committee in all cases. I was fardbly struck, however, 
with the fkct that this was no mean exhibition for the 
times, when the excitement, Incident to the peculiar crislfl 
in military afliUrs, was distracing the public mind. The 
great feature of the Yair, however, was the "big" crowd, 
and I was sensibly Impressed with the preponderance of 
good looking ladies. I should have counted it no loss, if 
this had been my only compensation for coming hither. 

The Fair, which was begun so auspiciously on Tuesday, 
and continued with uninterrupted pleasure and satisiho- 
tion through Wednesday, was not destined to so gladsome 
a terminus. In the evening ot Wednesday, ominous 
clouds hung in the horizon. A thunder shower was im- 
minent. It came, and left only mud and an unpleasant 
precedent to spice the next day's entertainment. The 
anticipated multitude found It more to their incUnatloa 
to stay at home on Thursday. 

Ladles Equestrian Display was made the special order 
at 11 A. M. There were three eompetiton, and three 
premiums offered; hence each one felt confident of a 
premium. They all displayed much ease in managlttg 
their horses, and grace in their manoeuvres. 
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ni«n came tlM TrotUng. Time u follow* : 

nmST CLASS— STALUOIfS. 

"Qn^ JStLgU,*' 0. W. PhUllpB, Ddavw), t:82>f-2:22- 



** Brown Tiger,** 8. H. Stsfford, OeneTe, Sdn«8:28-2:28 

8B00in> CLAS»— XAEM AND QBLDUIGS. 

"Ooy Shoemaker," 8. B. Owen, GeneTa, 2-.34-2:2&-2:31 

—116. 

«8Dapp," A. Hastings, Geneva, 2:44-2:4»-^46-«L0. 

The Committees of Judges having finished their labors, 
and passed the books into the hands of the Secretary, the 
awards were announced firom the speaker's stand. 

In the class " Dnrhams,*' Messrs. Femly and Perry had 
some fine stock and swept the premium list. Onr Izicnd 
Brooks of Durham notoriety, whose stock receives so 
much attention at the Fairs, did not enter the list of 
competitors. 

In class *'Devons," Messrs. Richmond, Taggart and 
Foster, were the principal exhibitors. Mr. J. Foster, 
Sugar Creek, had a very fine cow and calf^ which would 
be hard to beat. 

In class " Grades," the exhibition was large. A pen of 
Grade Devon heifers, stock of A. H. Taggart, Delavan, 
attracted much nbtlce. 

In class "Working Oxen," Messrs. Foster and Taggart 
had the best. 

The show in department '* Horses and Mules," was fair. 

In the department of ** Fine Wool Sheep," the show was 
laiige. Messn. Bloodgood, Cross, Holden, Blount, Rice 
and Taylor, who were the chief competitors, had some fine 
stock. Coarse wool bucks were exhibited by Messrs. 
Smith and Toung. 

In department "Swine," there was not a very large 
show. Edwards, Jeffers and Dunbar were exhibitors in 
thJsclass. 

In the department " Farm Products," some fine samples 
of wheat, oats and com were on exhibition. The white 
winter wheat and white Poland oats, were especially 
flxM. Large potatoes, beets, onions, pumpkins, squashes, 
tnmlps and oarrots flUed up the tables. 

In class " Fann Implements," there was a meagre show. 
A reaper, (J. P. Manny's) a mower, (Buck-eye) plow, and 
com plow constituted the stimma mmmarum. 

Department ** Household Manuilu;tures" was well stock- 
ed with oarpetings, bed spreads, clothes and embroidery. 

Wagons and Carriage were exhibited by Isham and 
Sturtevaut. 

FRUITS AKD WINKS. 

Messrs. Babcock and Tubbs had the best show of firuits 
of all kinds. No pears on exhibition. Mr. Gobnm had 
the only specimen of plums, which were handsome and 
delidous. Mr. Congar of Whitewater, had handsome 
specimens of the Delaware grape. The Committee did 
not find a great variety of wines, bat gave the samples 
on exhibition proper attention. 

The show in the department of Fine Arts was rather 
limited in quantity, but excellent in quality. There 
were some choice paintings— Landseapsi Portrait, Orien- 
tal and Crayon. 



The show of Flowers was small. There were a taw 
choice boquets. A flat boquet exhibited by R. Oobum, 
was meritorious. 

There were nearly 000 entries by 209 exhibitors. 

I am informed that the receipts ameunted to over 
$1,200. 

But for the last day's rain, the Fair would have been 
pleasant throughout. C. 

liSt Crosse Co« Fstlr.— Left Madison at 10 o'clock 
P. M. of Thursday, and after a most tedious round 
Ha Milton and Minnesota Junction and a weary forenoon 
on that most illiberal of all Western thorough&res, the 
Milwaukee and Minnesota R. R., arrived at the pleasant 
little village of West Salem, the location of the La Crosse 
County Fair. 

The exhibition had been in progress two and a half 
days, with delightfhl weather and a Urge attendance of 
enterprising people from all parts of the County. Of the 
show itself— except the masquerade mule race, wh(ch 
was extremely ftinny— we feel hardly competent to speak, 
owing to the fact that the greater part of what had been 
on exhibition had been removed previous to the late hour 
of our inspection. We nevertheless, found, in addition 
to fine samples of wheat, com, potatoes, pumpkins, Ac., 
Ac, in Agricultural Hall, several pens of fine sheep, a 
few good grade and half blood cattle and a number of 
excellent horses. Among the latter, two colts exhibited 
by Rev. W. U. Card, pastor of the Baptist Church, were 
particularly worthy of notice. One of them, a Morgan 
of throe years, is a Ikir copy of his paternal ancestor, 
the Great Gilford, and the other, a two year old, of Black 
Hawk, and pure English blood, Is one of the finest colts 
that we have seen in the West, or anywhere else. Both 
are stallions, and will doubtless be liberally used by the 
enterprising flumers of La Crosse for the improvement of 
their stock of horses. 

It afforded us great pleasure to witness the many evi- 
dences of thrift on the part of this young Society. The 
worthy President and Secretary, Messrs. Fourtelotte and 
Harwood are able, zeafous and p(^ular officers, and the 
other officiary and members seem to b^ equally deter- 
mined to carry forward the good work of developing the 
industrial resources of the County with spirit andenexgy. 

The Grounds occupied by the Society are handsomely 
and centrally located, neatly fenced and provided with a 
good trotting course. "Agricultural and Mechanical 
Hall" is a large, new two story building, well adapted to 
the objects of the exhibition, and also susceptible of use 
as a public hall for the gatherings of the people. 

Our address, on the relation of Agriculture to the sac- 
cess and prosperity of the American Government, was 
attentively listened to by an audience of two thousand 
people, worthy representatives of the thrift, intelligence, 
beauty and energy of one of the noblest young counties 
of our glorious commonwealth. , 

La Crosse River Valley is one of the most beautiftxl and 
fertile in the State, and fow are making equally rapid 
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In the deTelopmont of their agriciiltuim] re- 



in conchidiQg this neceMurlly brief and general notice 
of our Tielt to Salem, we shonld not omit to thank the 
■«Tenl ollleen of the Society, IfMirs. Seymour k Lot- 
tridge of the MeptMieanj and their ladiee, Mid Mr. McFan 
and llunily, eharget d'affairtt at the depot, for thoee fHend- 
1 J (xmrteeiee and that cordial hofpitallty which contrib- 
nted 80 mneh to onr comfort while at Salem and to a 
* pleasant remembrance of the oocaeion. 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANT. 



Tile SSdUt«r a^aln in l&ia BaaotiiBi— 
t^onhtlngm *ad Reaiinr ancea of Identity 
Lf^atnlattona— Plana for the Vntnrey 

Uy Ae« — ^Dnring the pait flye months, sinoe the snowy 
0th of April, when we crossed the Wisconsin line for a 
tonr In foreign lands, we have passed through so many 
strange scenes, witnessed so many new spectacles, formed 
tlie acquaintance of men of so many widely separated 
and fitr distant lands, been ground through the mill of 
■o many and diTerse customs of life, and withal Jabbered 
in so many uncouth, B«mibarbarou8 (!) foreign tongues 
that we had almost come to doubt our identity. 

True, when wo at last touched terra firma in the beau- 
tiAiI harbor of New York, and mingled with the throng- 
ing multitude of rushing men and of frail (yet beautifhl) 
American women, on Broadway ; and, espedally, when 
we encountered Barnnm and the paraphernalia of his 
gigantic humbuggery, it did look as though we might, 
after all, be the veritable " Yankee man" wo used to be. 
But, after making our way tlurough the war-scarred coun- 
try along the line of the Baltimore and Ohio R. R., and 
afterwards on foot and alone through the woods, and oTer 
the mountains which lie between Qrafton and BeTerly, 
Ylrginia, at the peril of life from the attacks of men who 
recently were brother citizens of a glorious and happy 
Republic ; after a few days apprenticeship in the loyal 
army of the Old Dominion, against a gathering horde of 
daro-deTll '* bushwhacken ;" and after sundry other new 
and strange experiences of like character, it is not re- 
markable that we again began to doubt ; nor, that eren 
yet, after two weeks in the old fomlllar ofDco where, In 
times past,'we have encountered and despatched such 
loads of secretarial work — where, too, a thousand times we 
hare grasped the ponderous pen that ornaments our table 
editorial and done our best to prove the right and uproot 
the wrong — we say, it is not strange that, even yet, as we 
ruminate upon the past, the question shonld occasionally 
come up, are loe reeMjf vxf 

Still, the world is beginning to look natural again ; we 
feel less Inclined to think in French and Butch than dur* 
tng the summer; and, best oTldenee of lUl, the Xiyitla- 
tore Is here still, Just where we left it in the early spring, 
squandering the people's money, throwing paper balls at 
empty heads, and pitching into everSTthing that tends to 



the prosperity and honor of the State. Hold 1 we are 
self'Conyinoed ; this it Wisconsin, and we art w*i 

003IOBATVLAneK8. 

Well, it's a very pleasant thing Ibr one to feel that he*s 
himself again— pleasant under almost any circumstances 
— ^bnt that pleasure is oendderably heightened, when, 
after wanderings in foreign lands, one finds himself at 
home agabs— in the dear land of his birth, of his labors 
and ftiture hopes— in the midst of those whom he has 
loved in other years— under the benign shadow and 
ennobling influence of ftee institutions such as are found 
nowheje else on the earth but there. Truly may the 
American, who has traveled In other lands— though even 
the most enlightened and liberal of att others— say, in 
the language of the good old song, ** There's no place like 
home." Tom by Internal dissensions and almost riven 
asunder, America is still dear and ever dear to the heart 
of the true patriot; and all the more dear because of 
those vei7 txials which threaten her Instituticns, nay her 
very existence as a nation. 

Nxw xzPBBiiscis or PATRxcrrum. 

For the first time since the immortal Declaration of In- 
dependence, the traveler in Europe has been made to feel 
that he was not specially honored for the place of his na- 
tivity. The "wish being Ikther to the thought,*' it is the 
assumed position of the aristocrats of the Old World that 
this wonderfU "experiment" of the American Republic 
Is a stupendous and wretched fikUure— the light of Its 
sudden and transcendent glory going out in darkness and 
blood. Consequently the American abroad is now, to 
some extent, the butt of ridicule— sometimes of meanest 
taunt and contemptuous sconi. But to our mind these 
circumstances, so fSur from making us ashamed of our 
country, rather tended to exalt and endear It. They show 
to what a recognized height we have climbed as a young 
nation, and are a stronger proof than any other of the 
envy and Jealousy of the other powers, and, more than 
all, of the sure fktallty of our example as a republic — if 
the government maintains its integrity, as It surely will 
— In its influence upon the corrupt aristocracies and de- 
caying monarchies of the Old World. Resting In this 
conviction, we held our head higher and spoke more 
proudly of the newly revealed power and fkiture glory of 
the American Republic, flinging back for taunt and abuse 
our own emphasized conviction of the felt rottenness and 
inevitable comparative decline of European powert). 

RSASONS AND PLAX8. 

Previous to starting for Europe, we gave our readers to 
understand that we were not setting out on a tour of 
mere pleasure. Had that been our object we should not 
have selected these trying times, when every man who 
Is a man feels like sacrificing everything he has and is 
upon the altar oi his country. Pleasure was not onr ob- 
ject. . 

OoDsecrated aa we had been to the Industrial progress 
of our commonwsidth and nation, it appeared to us that 
the itttereets of oar cause ml^^t be promoted by a foith- 
ftil and JudldoQS Inspection of the industry of other en- 
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lightened nations. The products of that indoetry were 
gathered together from all quarters of the globe at the 
world's great metropoUsi and the labor of a lifetime could 
thus be accomplished in months; this, and this only, was 
the reason of our going at that time. That we labored 
zealously and unremittingly may be Judged in view of 
the &ct8, that wo spent two solid' months at the Bzhibir 
tion, going immediately after six in the morning, remain- 
ing nntil eight in the evening, and not unfrequently Ibr* 
getting to dine; that we traveled, altogether, several 
thousand miles In France, Bwitzerland, Germany, Prussia, 
Belgium, England, Scotland, and Ireland, carelViUy— 
though, of course, hurriedly— studying their agrlcalture, 
mining, and manuftwrtures, and actually visiiinff— not 
merely passing through— no fewer than sixty-two of their 
most important cities and towns; and that, on our return 
to America, we made a detour into Virginia, spending 
eome two weeks among the guerrillas, and returning to 
Wisconsin, Sept. 4th, Just two days less than five months 
from the date of our departure ! 

But all that we have seen and learned in those inter- 
esting countries, and at the glorious Exhibition, will have 
done but little good, comparatively, unless we now take 
up the pen and become a narrator and commentator 
thereon. Acrtmlingly, we have commenced in this num- 
ber, and shall continue — so long as we have anything 
calculated to interest and profit our readers — first, a se- 
ries of articles on the nature and quality of the exhibi- 
tions made by the different nations; and, secondly, a con- 
current series of Notes of Observations on the foreign 
lands in which we traveled; making both as terse, prac- 
tical, and interesting as time and ability will permit. 
^ 

Nine Cheers X for those County Agricultural So* 
cieties in Wiaeonsin which, in the fitce of all the extraoi^ 
dinary difficulties of the present year, have held successful 
Fairs, and so contributed to the progress of those great 
arts upon which the present salvation and ftiture great- 
ness of our country depend. 

In times like these, there is no element like pluck f 
♦- 

l?Vorie wokd l^orae !— At the clme of every ses- 
sion of the Wisconsiu Legsslatnro, a virtuous and indig- 
nant people have said, **Well: it's to be hoped that we 
have at last touched bottom I Surely there can never be 
another so stupid and worse than useless Iieglslaturo as 
this last one." But each succeeding session has convinced 
them that all such hopes are vain. 

The recent extra session, which ^as cost the State not 
less than twelve or fifteen thonsaftd dollars, came very 
near being as barren of good results as was ever a council 
of Sioux squaws. 

How long the people will continue to send men to the 
Legislature who are mere wriggling, ** one-horse" politi- 
cians, with no appreciation of what either the present or 
the future of the State demands, the Lord only knows; 
IOC have no data pn which to base even a Yankee guess. 

It would be ni^nst to deny— and we have do dispoeitlon 
to deny it— that thMre are many genttemon in both houes 



who have an idea of what is meant by statesmanship, 
and who are ever ready and anxious to do everythins in 
their power to advance the puMlc interests; but they are 
unfortunately too often overpowered by the votes of the 
opposite class, and at the close <^ successive seasiops, ere 
as heartily ashamed of what has been done, or not dona, 
as we Sr anybody else. 

There is certainly good material enough in the State to 
crediUbly fill the 182 seats In the two houses of Legisla. 
tion; will not the people awake to the importance of m^ 
lecting their bett men and of keeping them in their plicae 
so long as they continue to be fiiithful and ably dischai^ 
their responsible duties? 

JMation is the curse of our western politics, and we 
may never rationally hope fiir judicious legislation so 
long as we keep our halls perpetually filled with new 
men to be bamboozled and iktally controlled by a fiow de- 
signing, conscienceless tricksters who, by dint of sharp 
practice and bad whiskey, succeed in keeping their places 
fh>m year to year. 

Farmers, you have always had the credit, with politi- 
cians, of being honett, show them this fall, that you have 
likewise comtMm unst and a determination to keep them 
at home and to send up to the Legislature for 18d3 wise 
and true representatives. 

Fruit In 'Wisconsin.— We are informed by those 
who have means of knowing, that the fruit crop of the 
present year is considerably less than that of the two 
years previous. Still, there is, we believe, no good reason 
for the least discouragement. 

Will not some of our friendu in different portions of 
the country post us up a little as to their success. We 
would particularly like to know how tlie pear orchards 
are doing, and whether we should be loss coofldent than 
we have been of ultimate success lii this interesting 
branch of practical pomology. 

Come friends. Dr. Weeks, Cul. Crocker, Messrs. Bob- 
bins A Chandler, and others, give us your experience and 
prospects up to date. The public want the information. 
♦^ 

Attention Is oelled to the Act of Congress pub- 
lished in tlio Educational Department for the endowment 
of Agricultural Schools. It is based upon the idea that 
knowledge is no less essential to the fiumer than to the 
lawyer, physician, or engineer; and if its great objects 
are fiiithAxlly carried out, it cannot fall to accomplish a 
mighty work in the elevation of the mtuseH and the en- 
nobling of beneficent labor. 

Onr Notes of Enropestn Trstvel will be re- 
sumed in the November No., and thenceforward rogalar- 
Ip continued; each article bearing the date and place of 
the observations therein reeorded. It was onr inteotion 
to poblish the first of the series in this number, bat we 
find, at the last, onr columns too crowded with matter 
which seems to be of more Immediate importense. 
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'Write tot tlfte Farmer. Write t Write 1 1 

— IFarmon, flardtnen, Heo^Qics, HoiuewiTM and ereiy 
body •}»•, why ibnt jon tmte for the good old FAum? 



jQct look at (hU present nnmbei^-aboiit three or fonr 
contribntions in OT»r 40 pages! Hare yon no desire to 
promote the interests to which your own Utss and the 
Ures of seron-eights of yonr neighbors are deyotedf 
Hare yon w> disposition to contribute somewhat to the 
Industrial growth of the State? and is there no particle 
of manly pride in you prompting you to help the hard- 
working Sditor of the only Industrial journal tn the 
S^te to maintain its existence during these most trying 
times and add to its prosperity and usefulness f 

Terily we begin to get mad! Since the war (kirly 
commenced we hsTe sustained the Pabxxk purely from 
motives of State and personal pride, an4 because we t>e> 
li^red it to be an important instrument of good to the 
industry of the State.* It has not paid us a dollar of clear 
profit, and when thoroughly convinced that our selfsacrl- 
fldng labors are in no sense appreciated, wc propose to 
quit working for nothing and to devote our energies to 
some field of labor that will, at least, yield us the fruit 
of satisfiMtion. 

Friends ! shall the Fabmm be sustained ? Say either 
yea, or nay, that we may know what to depend on } but 
if yea, then grasp the old grey goose quill or rusty iron 
pen and give us, for once, some palpable evidence that 
you are alive and have some Interest in the good work to 
which we are devoted. Anything under heaven rather 
than silence and total stagnation! 

Our columns are open to the fair and honorable discus- 
sion of any subject that looks to the material and social 
progress of the State. Are there but a half-dozen persons 
among all the host of our readers who have tvmelhing to 
say concerning somelhingf 



A ne'vr Way to Eeonomlxe*— The fi>ol who kiU> 
ed the goose that lay the golden egg is probably dead, 
but there is good evidence that some of his descendants 
still live. Witness the recent act of the late Leglslatiu^ 
in cutting ofi" all the supplies of the State Agricultural 
Society— an institution whose ol^ects are the advance- 
ment of those very interests whence the whole revenue 
of the State is derived, and whose efforts tat the promo- 
tion of those objects have been unremitting, and hitherto 
successfhl to an eminent degree. 

The argument of " hard times, straitened finances, and 
an uncertain war," though specious as against the stand- 
ing appropriation to the Society — and, i>erhaps, valid, 
had it been urged for a reasonalde reduction of the amount 
' appropriated in times of peace, and of the holding of 
Fair»— is in itself tlie strongest argument that could pos- 
sibly be urged in iisvor of continuing so much of the an- 
nual appropriation as would enable the Society to go for- 
ward in its equally Important work Of *' the collection 
and diftislon of information tending to develop the natu- 
ral and agricultural resources of Wisconsin,** as required 
by the statute of Incorporation. 



There are, we know, a few men In Wlseonsln, who, hav- 
ing narrow minds and but little tntelligence, can never 
be made to see that the least good or desirable credit is 
derivable to the State from the distribution of industrial 
books, the drculaUon of periodicals, the delivery of prao- 
tiealand scientiflo lectures, or the exchange of useftil 
publications with the Industrial organisations of other 
States; but we were a little surprised (and not much ei- 
ther I) that so many of that unfortunate class of wooden 
heads should have been entrusted with the responsible 
duties of guiding the policy of the State. To rsoson with 
them is utterly ihtile. We, therefbre, propose no such 
waste of time, and only ask the intelligent fhrmers of 
Wisconsin to entrust for the fhturo the great interests of 
the State to men who are capable of appreciating the im- 
portance of doing nerythlBg that can be done to foster 
and encourage the agricultural and mechanic arts, upon 
the succMsfal operations of which not only the credit 
and prosperity of the State depend, but upon which m 
turn even the issue of the present war and the very 
Istence of the Government. 



% 



Tl&e OseiUatioae of War.— When, early last 
spring, wo pushed off firom the American shore and gave 
ourself up to the tender mercies of old Neptune, we at 
the same time committed our country to the Ruler of 
Nations, In the strong hope that ftnr return would find 
the power of the Rebellion broken and order restored, in 
at loast, several of the States. 

And was there not good ground for such a hopet In 
the West, Forts Henry and Dounelson had been captured ; 
Columbus had been abandoned by the Rebels and Island 
No. 10 was in pi))cess of preparation for surrender; the 
battle of Pea RLdge had been fought, and Missouri pretty 
well cleared of the enemy; Tennessee and AlaUuna had 
been penetrated by the Western Army ; colonies had been 
planted in both South and North Qarollna; Banks had 
captured Winchester and Martinsburgh; andMcClellan 
hod moved upon and captured the Quaker guns at Mar 
nossas. 

But after a long and bloody campaign the war is found 
on our return, not nearly finished, but rather just begun. 
Progression had become retrogression. The enemy had 
invaded the Union States, and to4ay, are panting like 
fiends at the very gates of the Capital I 

But there is another phass of this question : The people 
of the loyal States are at last beginning to 6s t'n earnest f 
PrctJudice is yielding to Patriotism, and public sentiment 
is coming up to the iioint of allowing the Rebellion to be 
crushed by any means in the power of the Qovemment. 
So much for a thousand millions of money and a quarter 
of a million of lives I— lives two-thirds of them thrown 
away— wickedly sacrificed by a stubborn public to the 
Moloch of the South! 

But the eyes of the nation are now opened and the 
pendulum of suooess may be expected to swing south* 
word once more. Let us thank God and take courage. 
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TlY PvMialMr* to tbeir FiicXk-Hnn, 

•lB» the tMOdithm of tha Oorarniimt, <»■ tli*n Iwtii 
> period M trrlDC to Uio iDdutrtad pabllcatioiu of tlu 
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Th« Great Intonatlonal Exhibition. 
No. II. 



U. 8. DBPAKTMINT GONCLfJDBD. 

Better and better I As the Exhibition pro- 
gresees, the eyes of John Bull and 'the rest of 
mankind' are being gradually opened to the 
peculiar importance of American Industry as 
a powerful agency for the adTanoement of the 
world's civilization. The London Timei is 
thawing out and now does'nt hesitate to say 
that, " after the models and gigantic engines 
in the western annexe, the very inffeniotu, emaU 
hand labor^eaving machines in the American 
Court are the most looked after, * * * This 
ie worthy of a more extended notice than it hoe 
yet received from the maes of vititore,** 

TBS PAlfOUS AMIBICAN LOOK. 

Passing over a large number of machines, 
such as cork-cutters, rope-makers, washing 
machines, Ac, which the TSmee very cleTcrly 
names as *^almoet approaching the inepirations 
of genius in the simple means by which their great 
results are effected*' (I) we come next to speak 
of the great Loom for weaving tufted or pile 
fabrics of every description. In our estima- 
tion this is one of the most valuable of 
all the multitude of the wonderful inventions 
on exhibition. The London Mechanics* Maga- 
zine, in its notice of it says: — "Among the 
many useful inventions from the United States, 
perhaps the most remarkable is the power loom 
for weaving tufted fabrics. This is the inven- 
tion of Mr. A. Smith, of West Farm's, New 
York, and intended for weaving the Axminster 
carpets or any other tufted or pile fabric which 
requires cutting and is produced from a pat- 
tern. Unlike either the Jacqaard or the old 



draw loom, the pattern designed is formed by 
the arrangement of the spools which are sus- 
pended over the machine to the number of £70. 
These produce^ pattern the whole width of 
the material and one and a half yards long, 
and at every throw of the shuttle, a piece of 
mechanism rises up like so many fingers, 
catches hold of the threads and weaves them 
in. A knife then passes swiftly over it and 
cuts off the tufts to any length required. Any 
design can be woven in it in parts, which when 
united will have the appearance of being wo- 
ven in one piece, and the loom will produce 
twenty-five yards in one day. This loom has 
received great attention ftrom scientific Eng- 
lishmen, and Earl Granrille, who is well ac- 
quainted with weaving operations, has declared 
publicly that it is destined to achieve great 
results." 

This is certainly highly complimentary, but 
not any more so than the character of the re- 
markable invention warranted. Earl Granville 
really said more than is above reported — that 
it was "perhaps the most useful invention 
produced within the past several years — ^itself 
an honor to America if she had had nothing 
else at the Great Exhibition ! " 

The facility with which Mr. Smith's Loom 
seizes the right threads, works them into their 
place and then shears them off so as to leave 
an even tufted surface with beautifully execut- 
ed patterns was the marvel of thousands whom 
we saw sundry times crowding about " this 
new Yankee wonder." 

IKTBBE8TIN0 MODKLS. 

In class 12 — ^Naval Architecture — ^the model 
Life-boat exhibited by Br. T. Scholl, of Port 
Washington^ Wis., attracted much attention. — 
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The model itself VM Teiy bungling and did not 
80 veil illustrate the idea of the inventor as it 
should haye done. But the principle appeared 
to be a good one and receiTed the approbation 
of manj eompetent inspectors. Briefly de- 
scribed, it is a boat within a boat — the inner 
one haying ftreedom of lateral motion within 
the outer, so that howeyer yiolent the storm, 
the boat's burden of passengers shall remain 
« right side up, with care." We learn that it 
has been patented in England, and has reoetyed 
the fayorable attention of theNayy Department. 
Models of *<truok8" for looomotiyes, of self- 
centering railway turn-tables, and of a street 
tramway carriage were also there— the last 
named being exhibited by that clownish, im- 
mensely oyer-rated, (in this country,) self-ap- 
pointed representatiye of American institutions, 
Geo. Francis Train. The horse railway thus 
far has not succeeded in England ; nor will it 
London, until it has first succeeded eyerywhere 
else. This is partly due to the obstinate un- 
willingness of John Bull to borrow of Brother 
Jonathan, and partly to the injudiclousness of 
Mr. Train, the originator of the moyement 
there. It is, neyertheless, a great improyement 
on the uniyersal omnibus, and is bound to 
make its way in course of time — that is un- 
less something still better and a yet greater 
inyention should be contriyed. 

HANUFACTVKKB. 

Colt's patent fire arms, including samples of 
guns, pistols, powder flasks, shot pouches, &c., 
made a good display and originated not a few 
warlike discussions between the Johns and the 
Jonathans as to which nation was entitled to 
the palm in the department of war. 

Samples of lockets, hermetically sealed jars, 
iuTalid reclining chairs, extension sofa bed- 
steads were there and creditable to the exhi- 
bitors ; also leather and imitations of leather. 

Textile fabrics shown by but one firm — the 
Manchester Print Works, Manchester, N. H. 
This large and enterprising establishment was 
ably represented by Hon. Frederick Smyth of 
Manchester, and won seyeral prizes for supe- 
rior ootion prints, de laines, woolen hose, &o. 



THX BSST PIANO IN THS EXHIBITION 

Was shown by Messrs. Steinway k Sons, of 
New York City. The medal was awarded for 
" powerful, dear and brilliant tone and excel- 
lence of workmanship,*' and seyeral members 
of the committee — Germans and Frenchmen, 
well skilled in music, supposed to be tho best 
judges of musical instruments in the world — 
declared it to be " not only the best piano .on 
exhibition, but the best they had eyer seen ! *' 
Higher praise than this could not haye been 
accorded to the manufacturers, and Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons may well be proud of their 
success. 

WORKS OF ART. 

There is a natural order in the deyelopment 
of a nation of which no degree of intellect- 
uality of its people can giye it independence. 
This law of progress is such that Art, which 
is a product of the highest culture — a kind of 
blossoming, as of a century plant, after long 
years of preparatory life — deyelopes late, if 
not latest. It should not, therefore, be ex- 
pected that a young nation, charged with 
the labor of clearing up forests, opening 
mines, building great thoroughfares of trayel, 
and organizing those grand fundamental insti- 
tutions so essential to the life and robust health 
of the people and to the conseryation of the 
Qoyernment itself, should at the same time 
flourish in those finer arts which belong to the 
later deyelopment, and require time, wealth, 
and the highest culture. 

With this yiew, it is not surprising that 
America should haye beaten the world in the 
construction of reapers, sewing machines and 
other inyentions of utilitarian character — this 
had come to be expected as a matter of coarse ; 
first because of the remarkable inyentiye ge- 
nius of her people, and secondly because of 
the strong stimulus afforded by the yastness 
of the country and the immensity of its re- 
sources. But who expected her to bear off 
the palm in the departments of sculpture and 
painting ? 

PAINTINGS, PHOTOORAPHS AND KNORAyiNOS 

Were not shown by the United States in large 
numbers, but the quality is unsurpassed, if 
indeed equaled, by those of any other nation. 
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Cole'B "Yojage of Life/' and Schutele's 
**M«ii of Progress," handsomelj engraved, 
were exhibited bj Messrs. J. Smilej and J. 
Sartain. 

The specimens of bank note engraving bj 
the American Bank Note Co., New York, were 
fine ; furnishing conyincing proof that in this 
branch of the engraver's art, at least, we have 
but little to borrow. 

The only eThibitoT of pJiotoffrapht is Mr. Bradj 
of New York, and he, for some reason, failed 
to get his specimens to London until the exhi- 
bition period had half passed and the Jurors 
had completed their work. But finer works 
were probably never executed. Certainly there 
was nothing in the Great Exhibition that ex- 
celled the beautiful portraits of the Prince of 
Wales, Mr. Seward, President Lincoln and 
others. The first one named, for the fine eifect 
produced by light and shade and the perfect 
blending of these, surpassed anything we re- 
member to have ever seen. The only works 
that rivalled it were certain magnificent spe- 
cimens in the Austrian court ; which, up to 
the arrival of Brady's collection were clearly 
entitled to the palm. 

Under the head of paintinffif there were 19 
exhibitons, of which two were by G. Harvey — 
portraits of Daniel Webster and of the Mother 
of Washington ; one,—** The Night March"— 
by J. W. Glass ; one — portrait of Mrs. Cropsey 
— ^by D. Huntington ; « Head Waters of the 
Susquehannah," by L. R. Mignot ; *' A Herd 
of Bisons crossing the river bottom on the 
Fpper Mississippi," and a *' Prairie Dog Vil- 
lage on the Upper Missouri," by W. J. Hays ; 
« Bath Scene," '< The Flower of the Seraglio," 
Portraits of John Thomas, Esq., and of Mrs. 
John Thomas, by M. K. Kellogg; << Italian 
Peasants," << Venus," Portraits of W. Page, 
Esq., and of Mrs. Page, by W. Page ; "A Cane 
Brake," " Autumn on the Hudson Biver," 
<< Scene in the Catskill MounUins," « Spring," 
and <*Sea Coast, Isle of Wight," by J. F. 
Cropsey. 

Most, perhaps we should say all, of the works 
above named were creditable to American Art. 
But those of Mr. Cropsey were particularly so 



— there being nothing of that class of work in 
the Exhibition superior to his several beautiful 
landscapes. ' ' Autumn on the Hudson," which 
may be styled his master piece, is a glorious 
picture, doing admirable justice to the splend- 
id scenery of that noble river. The gorgeons- 
ness of our American autumn foliage is so well 
represented in the picture as to greatly delight 
and astonish the European spectator. 

Mr. Cropsey has been a resident of London 
some seven or eight years, and has succeeded 
not only in securing a very fine and lucrative 
patronage, but, likewise that which is very 
much more gratifying to his patriotic pride — a 
high reputation for American Landscape Paint- 
ing. 

We had hoped to see Church at the Exhibi- 
tion, with his noble ** Heart of the Andes" and 
his matchless "Niagara," but in this were 
disappointed. 

SCVLPTCnS. 

Sculpture has so far degenerated in modem 
times that we hardly expect any more to see 
those glorious, faultless realizations which gave 
immortality to the old masters. This decline, 
although deplorable, was a necessary conse- 
quence of the almost universal corruption of 
sentiment of the 'Dark Ages' coupled with the 
peculiar nature of the Art itself, which is sub- 
ject to so much narrower restrictions than the 
more plastic arts of Poetry and Painting. — 
What the Artist would call 'earnestness' — a 
term expressive of grandeur, delicacy, vitality 
— ^is scarcely found in the sculptures of the 
present, and the remedy is difficult The ar- 
tist, though blessed with the gift of inspiration, 
can get no recognition from the publio, whose 
false taste blinds it to the merit of works 
of the highest art ; and publio taste is likely, 
in turn, to continue in self-ruining indulgence, 
for want of models of excellence, suppressing 
the higher aspirations and original leadings of 
the sculptor. But the Genius of Sculpture 
still lives and ever strives to bring baok her 
disciples to a renewal of the earlier, severer 
style. 

There are men of genius in the Old World 
who religiously hold on to the true Ideal, but 
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none of them are doing more for the reitora- 
Uon of this almost noblsrt ot the Fine Arts to 
ita Bnoient glory than aome of our own Amorl< 
e«n wrtUta — Powers, Story, Palmer Mtd Eoamer 
being ebief among the number. 

The eeoond named— W. Story — though atill 
but ft yonlh, ha* flurlj won the dittinguished 
pUe* we hftTe teeigned him— next in nwk t« 
the world-renowned inMl«r, Hiram Powera. 
He to now at Kome, itudying the Oreat Makers 
aod the worki exhibited bj him at London 
ware eieeulad there. They were aocordingly 
aboWD in the Roman oourt. It la proper, ner- 
•rtbeleea, that we claim Ibem as Amtriean, and 
p-n to them k plaee in thie notice of the United 



tioe of the American department of (he Or««t 
Exhibition. It haa been our desini to do Jus- 
tice to all ptirtiea interested — our intention t 
claim for the Ameriasn exhibition aimplj the 
credit it justly deaervee. It waa much lea 
meritoriona In moat bratjches than it ought to 
have been, but under all the embarasung «ii^ 
oamatancea heretofore mentioned, 4nd in ri 
of the Tery targe propor^on of priiea awarded 
— 98 articlea having drawn 87 medala And 
diplomaa, or four Umee aa many aa the average 
of other nationa — no citiien of the Dnited 
States (unleaa it be those persona who did tbeir 
beat to preTent the doing of anything by this 
country) need be aahamed of the result. As 
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VoTtmb«r and its W«rk. 



**Tli« itMMl learas itnw th« forest w»lk, 

And withered are the pale wild flowen; 
The froet hangs blackening on the stock, 

The dew-drops Ml in froaen showers; 
Qone are the Spring's grean sporting bowers, 

Gone Summer's rich and mantling Tines, 
And Antnmn, with her yellow honrv, 

On hill and plain no longer shines.** 

Tei, bat what of it? Shall we therefore 
put on long faces and forget that every month, 
even November, has its bright side — ^its duties 
and its peculiar Joys ? To the hearts of some 
there are golden memories linked forever with 
this chill and stormy month, so that it is never 
more the dreary month the poet*s lines would 
make it. To im, 

The leaTSS the light wind bearn 
To Earth's cold bosom with a ilgh, 
Are types of immortality, 

As well as Ikding years. 

The healthy soul may ever rise superior to 
the circumstances of mere material life. Times, 
and places, and seasons are what we make 
them — as drear and cold as frosty night, or 
bright and warm as golden day. 

THE DUTY OF PBOVIDBMCE. 

November is especially a month for the ex- 
ercise of provident care and kindly charities 
—care of crops and of the mute dependents of 
the field and fold — charities for all whose needs 
are larger grown than ours. Cold winter is 
coming and the voice of the destitute is even 
now heard in low murmur, coming up firom 
many homes made drear and desolate by cruel 
war. Let us not permit our hearts to callous 
under the repeated calls that are and must be 
made, but rather tenderer grow, as the wants 
of the needy increase. 

The families of our brave volunteers, they 
must be allowed to want for none of the neces- 
sary comforts they have been accustomed to 
enjoy. The war will doubtless necessitate a 
closer economy on the part of almost all — ^a 
giving up the luxuries of life by many ; but 
there is nevertheless enough in this land to 
ensure the comfort of all, if fairly distributed. 

We eigoin, therefore, upon all the duty of 
providence. See, not only that nothing is 
wasted, but that everything needed be applied, 
and nothing misapplied. 



SPXCIAL OAKK OF ANIMALS. 

The first spell of really cold and stormy 
weather is often severer in its efl^ects upon 
animals — as well as men — than the severe cold 
of mid-winter. Think of this in making pro- 
vision for the comfort of your stock. There 
is economy as well as humanity at stake in 
this provision for your horses, cattle, sheep, 
swine and poultry. 

The Indian Summer which poets and painters 
have attempted to describe, but which neither 
poem nor picture has ever yet represented, is 
still due us, with all its dreamy beauty of earth 
and air and sky. Let its days be employed in 
the fulfillment of duties not yet performed, so 
that winter bring with it no regrets. 

For practical suggestions see our remarks 
on October, the work on which month will ne- 
cessarily be prolonged into this. Read and 
heed. 



Yield of Grain in Western Enrope. 

When we left Europe, August 1st, it was the 
general opinion of the Agricultural Press that 
the crops must generally fall quite short of the 
average. Throughout the latter part of June 
and the first part of July the rains had been 
so frequent and copious that great fears were 
entertained for the crops of grain, not only in 
England, but likewise on the continent. 

But notwithstanding the unfavorableness of 
the weather— causing so much of a falling off 
fVom the average as to have patented the use 
of the term partial failure in connection there- 
with — the results, particularly for wheat, are 
so far superior to our own, as to put our mis- 
erable sham agriculture to shame. 

The full returns have not yet been published, 
but the returns from 38 counties in England 
are as follows : 

Average of Wheat, 29 bnsheli. 

" Barley, 875i " 

«' Oats, 4ej2 " 

" Beans, 82>S " 

Peas, SO " 

The wheat crop in this State, we are told, 
will scarcely exceed ten bushels per acre. — 
Partly the fault of the weather, partly and 
largely our own. 
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' loodT ttU 

WjUiiw(ird,udnHi,iuiil IblsMi 

•ma of U» bimn, ' 

icbt for Dtllhar ftuno nor gold, 

IIlilD Bonuukod (i>T>. 



Hmxa who did not Idl; . 

Bnt dHlKuchftufulb 
ThH KTM bro^ of wonb 

Now bloHom like tb*n 

Tbe beroet of the plow « 
Iba utll ud the fbrce 

TbidlTonilowDiunoBcll 
or jrondtr rotky jo™» ; 



And led no Uaodj •UJa— 
Ho hniib proiaiiFd, oo dudlj bUibt— 
Uj..n Qod'i wide doowla. 

BnninKBtikw Again!— Btop it! 

Te were just bcginniag to ooagratuUte ibo 
kgriantturc of WiscoDBin upon the auppoied 
fact that Ihe aboniinably stupid practice of 
burning straw was fast beooming absolete, 
when we discovered, bj report and obserralion, 
that tbe work of deetructioa waa being reiiTed. 

he eioaae is that lire ia an eitenninator of 
Ihe ohineh bug! So ii Is, if you ean onl; get 
the bug! into il. Ilut we regard it at bj no 

kni certain Ihat anjr cooaiderable quaotit; 
of them are consumed bj the burning of straw 
ataoka after tbraahing. Besides, if it were 
true that thej were thus consumed, il ought to 

enquired whether there is not some way to 
dispose of the straw so that the farm shall not 
be eiDpoYcriahed, while at ihe same lime llie 
buff is Just as effecluall; disposed of. 

Our plan would be lo make /odder and ma- 
nure of both Ihe bugs and tbe straw, if the 
two are reail; found logciher as the burning 
theory prcsupposea. 

'ou haien'l sfock enough to dispose of all 

ir straw in Iheae two ways " So much the 



Soma Thing* Oat I ha.f» LaaiMd. 

1 hare learned that a fkrmer who le>*e« bis 
Intimate buaineaa and embarks in merohao- 
dising or any outside speculation im bo wiaa 
connected with hie fkrnung, is in dsa^ar at 
losing bis farm. Nine-tenths of those irlt* 
hare lost their fkrms in the last fire jaara in 
this country, may attribute iheir loasee to th* 
mistaken ootion that they could make monoy 
easier and faster in some other busineas. 

lare learned that a man who is in the bkbit 
of trading at one store and at another store, 

d at half a doien stores during the B«aaon 
credit, and thinks in the fall hs owes about 
finy dollars, will be more likely to find irhen 
' settles with all, that he owes the Bfty with | 
the figure 1 at the left hand of it. 

* 'lave learned that the only eafe way for & 
poor man Is to pay for everything be coDSumes 

" e ftmily M the time of purchase ; he will 
Ihen be more capable of judging which will do 
htm the most good, the merchandise or the 
money laid out some other way. 

1 have learoed that there are many things 
wc think we need, which by adopting the aboTe 
rule, we are forced to do without, and wo get 
along just u well and are just as happy-. 

I have learned thai it will do sometimes to 
buy seeds and farmiog utensils ui rea»onsble 
prices, on credit, when the probability is that 
the use of them will be worth several times 
the interest. 

1 have learned that niue-tentlis of the agri- 
cultural macbiaes offered for sale are of ao 
use nhateier, unless it be to line the pockets 
of the sellers, and some even fail to do that. 

I have learned that whoever buys a nuichiiu 
or any other thing on credit, aud pays for ii 
when be agrees to, can buy again on credit 
when he has occasion. 

1 have learned that men who pursue agricul- 
ture merely for the purpose of supporting 
IbemselvcB and families, and not from any Ioto 
of the business, seldom do more than accomp- 
lish the primary object. 

I bate learned that what people can do well 
they generally like to do, and what they eai 
not or do not do well, is irksome. 

I Lave learned that the farmer who takes m 
agricultural paper is almost sure to be behind 
his more enterprising neighbors in the results 
of bis labor, and lo lose at least twenty tii 
as much as the paper would coat. 

AoBicvLiraE, — According lo the ceosui 
1860, agriculture ia the great interest of tbe 
nation. The total capital of the United States 
was about $6, 000, (KM), 000. Of this sum, 5,- 
000,000,000, or fiTO-siiths of the whole amount, 
was invested in agriculture. The late Profes- 
sor Johnston, of Scotland, estimated that nine- 
lenthe of all the fixed capital of the world is 
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IlM OepartaMBt of Agvioiiltu*.— flnt Otaunii- 

sion«r. 
Hitherto-^ owing to our absence Arom the 

country at the time of its passage — no men* 

lion has been made in the Faembb, of the act 

of the late Congress, establishing a Department 

of Agriculture ia the National Government. 

In eommon with our brethren of the Agri- 
cultural Press, we have been, for years a zeal- 
ous adTocate of the policy which Mr. Lincoln 
has had the wisdom to inaugurate, and it was, 
therefore, with great satisfaction that we 
hailed its adoption by the late Congress. 

Agriculture, at last, takes rank among the 
recognized interests of the nation — perhaps 
not yet just the rank to which it is really en- 
titled, yet certainly quite above anything that 
has been accorded to it heretofore, by the 
Government. 

The next question of importance is that of 
adminiatration ; for, if the affairs of this new 
department be not wisely managed, it must 
fall into discredit and thus retard rather than 
advance the cause of Industrial Progress. 

On this account it is natural that the friends 
and veteran advocates of the measure should 
manifest a deep interest in the character of 
the administration. Whether the criticisms 
which have so. generally been made upon the 
appointment of Mr. Newton of Philadelphia 
as Commissioner, have all been well founded 
is, however, another question. It is our own 
opinion that some of them, at least, have ori- 
ginated more in the disappointed ambition of 
other aspirants than in any well grounded 
conviction of the *< total unfitness" of the 

President's appointee. 

The oharges seem to be, first, that the Com- 
missioner is not a practical farmer, and sec- 
ondly, that he is terribly wanting in the rudi- 
ments of the English language ! 

The first of these we are very certain is 
without foundation, and the second we believe 
to be equally so. 

Mr. Newton appeared to us, after some little 
acquaintance, as a sound, well informed, en- 
terprising farmer, who would devote himself 
to the work of advancing the interests of ag- 
riculture with great zeal and fidelity. 



When we first saw him in the autumn of 
1861 he was hard at work upon the Agrknl- 
tural Report— since issued in the name of Mr. 
HoUoway, Commissioner of Patents, in aooord- 
anee with the usage of the office,— >and what- 
ever others may think of the results of that 
labor, we are ready to accord to the real Com- 
piler and Editor, the merit of having dispatched 
his work with a judiciousness not heretofore 
excelled, and with a promptness thus far un- 
equalled. 

It should not be forgotten, moreover, that 
this was the first year of his effort as Chief 
Clerk of the Agricultural Bureau. The expe- 
rience of the past will doubtless enable him 
to do yet better in the selection and prepara- 
tion of the material for this year's report, and 
in the administration of the affairs of the office 
generally. 

As to the numerous charges of bad orthog- 
raphy in the making of orders, &c., we shall 
have nothing to say — more than that, taken 
together, they prove quite too much, since they 
attribute to the author so many modes of spell- 
ing the same word as to render each and all 
of the charges quite improbable. 

Leaving all these petty allegations, together 
with the oft repeated re-iterations of unfitness 
without any attempt at demonstration, there is 
one thing which should not be lost sight of — 
the fact Mr. Newton was, to a great extent, 
instrumental in securing the adoption of the 
policy of enlarging the sphere and powers of 
the agricultural branch of the Patent Office. 
He zealously labored to this end so long ago as 
when Gen. Taylor was President ; himself pre- 
paring, as we are informed, that portion of the 
General's first message which recommended 
the creation of a Department of Agriculture. 
Ue likewise labored with the present Secretary 
of the Interior on the subject, and doubtless 
had some influence in securing the hearty re- 
commendation to Congress of a like measure 
by that able Cabinet officer. This, of itself, 
other things being equal, is some reason why 
the President should have preferred to place 
him in a position to try his skill at moulding 
the policy of the new Department. 
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Finally, u Mid before, we do not sstume to 
know that Mr. Newton is absolutely the fittest 
man in the nation for the office to whioh he 
has been appointed, bat we m<>8t cheerfyillj ac- 
oord to His Exoellenoy, onr noble President, 
the probability of haying made a judicious 
selection, and are prepared to wait for deyel- 
opments which shall determine the question of 
qualiiioations. 

The following is a copy of the act aboye re- 
ferred to : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Houee of Rep- 
retentativet of the United States of America in 
Congreee ateembUd, That there is hereby estab- 
lished at the seat of Government of the United 
States a Department of Agriculture, the gen- 
eral designs and duties of which shall be to 
acquire and diffuse among the people of the 
United States useful information on subjects 
connected with agriculture in the most general 
and comprehensive sense of that word, and to 
procure, propagate, and distribute among the 
people new and valuable seeds and plants. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there 
snail be appointed by the President, by and 
with the consent and advice of the Senate, a 
<< Commissioner of Agriculture,'' who shall be 
the chief executive officer of the Department 
of Agriculture, who shall hold his office by a 
tenure similar to that of other civil officers ap- 
pointed by the President, and who shall receive 
for his compensation a salary of three thou- 
sand dollars per annum. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted. That it shall 
be the duty of the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture to acquire and preserve in his Department 
all information concerning agriculture which 
he can obtain by means of books and corres- 
pondence, and by practical and scientific ex- 
periments, (accurate records of which experi- 
ments shall be kept in his office,) by the 
collection of statistics, and by any other ap- 
propriate means within his power ; to collect, 
as he may be able, new and valuable seeds and 
plants ; to test by cultivation the value of such 
of them as may require such tests ; to propa- 
gate such as may be worthy of propagation, 
and to distribute them among agriculturists. 
He shall annually make a general report to the 
President and to Congress, in which he may 
recommend the publication of papers forming 
parts of or accompanying his reports, which 
report shall also contain an account of all 
moneys received and expended by him. He 
shall also make special reports on particular 
subjects whenever required to do so by the 
President or either House of Congress, or when 
he shall think the subject in his charge requires 
it. He shall receive and have charge of all 
the property of the agricultural division of the 
Patent Office in the Department of the Interior, 



Changing Sekds. — The Irish Agricultural 
Review says: — The practice of frequently 
changing seed is now recognized in many sec- 
tions as essentially necessary to the production 
of a first-rate crop. We all know that the 
practice of procuring seed potatoes f^om a 
distance — say 20 or 25 miles — and from differ- 
ent kinds of soil, has a most marked influence 
on the product. While the rationale of this is 
not quite obvious, the fact is indisputable. 
The same result follows also in the manage- 
ment of corn, wheat, pumpkins, beans and 
garden seeds. Even where exchanges are 
made between farmers in the same neighbor- 
hood, and where there is no very marked dif- 



including the fixtares and property of tke 
propagating garden. He shall direct and su- 
perintend the expenditure of all money appro- 
priated by Congress to the Department, and 
render accounts thereof, and also of all money 
heretofore appropriated for agriculture, «nd 
remaining unexpended. And said Commis- 
sioner may send and receive through the mails, 
free of charge, all communiTShtions and other 
matter peataining hp the business of his I>e- 
partment, not exceeding in weight thirty-two 
ounces. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted. That tlie I 
Commmissioner of Agriculture shall appoint a 
chief clerk with a salary of two thousand dol- 
lars, who in all cases during the necessary ab- 
sence of the Commissioner, or when the said 
principal office shall become vacant, shall per- 
form the duties of the Commissioner, and lie 
shall appoint such other employes as Congress 
may Arom time to time provide salaries corres- 
ponding to the salaries of similar officers in 
other departments of the government, and he 
shall as Congress may from time to time pro- 
vide, employ other persons, for such time «» 
their services may be needed, including "chem- 
ists, botanists, entomologists, and other persons 
skilled in the natural sciences pertaining to 
agriculture. And the said Commissioner, and 
every other person to be appointed in the said 
Department, shall, before he enters upon the 
duties of his office or appointment, miUce oath 
or affirmation truly and faithfully to execute 
the trust committed to him. And the said 
Commissioner and the chief clerk shall also, 
before entering upon their duties, severally 
give bonds to the Treasurer of the United 
States, the former in the sum of ten thousand, 
and the latter in the sum of five thousand dol- 
lars, with conditions to render a true and faith- 
ful account to him or his suecessor in office, 
quarter yearly accounts of all moneys which 
shall be by them received by virtue of said 
office, with sureties to be approved as sufficient 
by the Solicitor of the Treasury ; which bonds 
shall be filed in the office of the First Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, to be by him put in 
suit upon any breach of the conditions thereof. 

Approved, May 15, 1862. 
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fertnee in the geological or minoral cluunuitor- 
iatiea of Uio toil in the reepectiTe localities, 
the practice is o<mduciTe to improrement Let 
those who haye never tried the experiment do 
80 ; on a small scale at first^if they are at all 
skeptical, and mark the results, both as re- 
gards quantity and quality of crop. 



Xake Farm Labor Fashionable. 



At the base of the prosperity of any people 
lies this great principle — ^make farm labor 
fashionable at home. Educate, instruct, en- 
courage ; and offer all the incentives you can 
offer, to give interest and dignity to labor at 
home. Enlist the heart and the intellect of 
the family in the support of a domestic system 
that will make labor attractive at the home- 
stead. By means of the powerful influences 
of early home education, endeavor to invest 
practical labor with an interest that will cheer 
the heart of each member of the family, and 
thereby you will give to your household the 
grace, peace, refinement, and attraction which 
Qod designed a home should possess. 

The truth is, we must talk more, think more, 
work more and act more, in reference to ques- 
tions relating to home. 

The training and improvement of the phys- 
ical, intellectual, social and moral powers and 
sentiments of the youth of our country, re- 
quire something more than the old school- 
house, academy, college and university. The 
Toung mind should receive judicious training 
m the field, in the garden, in the bam, in the 
workshop, in the parlor, in the kitchen — in a 
word around the hearth-stone at home. 

Whatever intellectual attainments ycur son 
may have acquired, he is unfit to go forth into 
society if he has not had thrown around him 
the genial and purifying influences of parents, 
sisters, brothers, and the man-saving influence 
of the family government. The nation must 
look for virtue, wisdom and strength, to the 
education that controls and shapes the home 
policy of the family circle. There can be no 
love of country where there is no love of home. 
Patriotism, true and genuine, the only kind 
worthy of the name, derives its mighty strength 
from fountains that gush out around the 
hearth-stone ; and those who forget to cherish 
the household interests will soon learn to look 
with indifference upon the interests of their 
common country. 

We must cultivate roots — ^not tops. We must 
make the family government, the school ; the 
agricultural fairs, the laboratories, of our fu- 
ture greatness. We must educate our sons to 
be farmers, artisans, architects, engineers, ge- 
ologists, botanists, chemists — ^in a word, prac- 
tical men. Their eyes must be turned from 
Washington to their States, counties, town- 
ships, districts, and homes. This is true 
patriotism ; and the only patriotism that will 
perpetually preserve the nation. — Chv. Wright, 



TiMPMdrto. 



IT OBOMI W. BWOAT. 



Behold the prairie, broed, and wild, and free; 
Ocean of emerald gnus and golden flowera. 
Tie Ood'e own garden nnprolkned bj man; 
There the iweet gr«M with ite green finger polats 
To Him who feedi it, with HU hands in cioodi. 
*T li tiiere the ralnbow-tlnted ftowere send ap 
Inoenie fh)m Haming cope of puraat balm. 
There toUow beee hnm dot their drowBj eoogi 
Upon the boeom of the wUd white rose. 
There, striped with green and gold, the lerpent glldee 
With deadly venom 'neath a tongue of Are; 
And ihowere of ineecte flattering in the air 
On gaotj wingi ao Tarioos djed, thegr seem 
The happy offspring of the gorgeoos flowers. 
Qay birds, like winged blossoms filled with eong, 
Pour forth their roundelays fbom morn till eve. 
That Jewel of the air, the oriole, 
There hangs his cradle on the lonely tree. 
And bland winds rock it with their iinsnea heads, 
And nature watches it with stars in hearen. 
'Sural New-Fifrker. 



Fall Flowing for Com. 

£d. FABKin : Against the advice of some of 
the oldest farmers of this vicinity who told me 
I was throwing away my labor, I plowed the 
ground last fall that I intended to plant to com 
in the spring ; preferring to follow the advice 
of the Farmib and my own judgment^ and to 
fully satisfy myself in the matter of fall plow- 
ing for oom. I left a piece about four rods 
iride through the lot, (as good land as any of 
it) unplowed, plowing the whole lot again in 
the spring. I find in husking this fall that the 
crop is fully one-third less on the land which 
was not fall plowed. I have not had as much 
experience in farming as a great many in Wis- 
consin, but if it makes as much difiference 
generally to fall plow corn ground as it has 
done in mine this year, it would be well for 
farmers to know and do it. 

Short articles from farmers in the State, re- 
citing their experience and experiments in 
this as well as other matters, would be read 
by the undersigned with pleasure and profit 

G. H. Adams. 

Daitvillb, Wis., Oct. 14, 1802. 

; ♦ 

MuoK roB THS Compost Hbap. — This is the 
latest month within which muck can be conve- 
niently taken from its bed and put in a condi- 
tion for eiyoying the benefit of weathering. 
Throw it up into banks or heaps and allow to 
freeze and thaw during the winter ; then re- 
move to the bam yard, mix with hshes or lime 
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and aahw — ^whioh will correct its aoiditj — and 
compost with stable manure; using a much 
larger proportion of the muck than of the ma- 
nure. 

By this means the manure will lose its odor 
and preserre its Taluable gases, and the whole 
mass will he converted into the most valuable 
kind of food for plants. Try it. 



STOCK REGISTER. 



Wants an Opinion on Cooked Food for Cattle. 

En. Fabmbb : — Will you, as early as conve* 
nient, give us in a future No. of the Fabmbb, 
the benefit of your investigation, as regards 
the best and most economical method of fat- 
tening beef cattle for market ? 

While on a recent visit to Ohio, 1 conversed 
with an intelligent and thrifty farmer who in- 
formed me that he never fed com to cattle 
withoni boiling ; assuring me that one bushel 
thus prepared was better than two bushels fed 
loithoui oooking. This farmer not only fed his 
beef cattle with boiled corn, but also fed his 
horses, and other cattle, both young and old, 
in the same manner. As corn is not as cheap- 
ly grown in Wisconsin as in Ohio, if therefore 
the quantity grown can be practically doubled 
in the cheap manner indicated above, it will be 
worthy of attention of our farmers. 

H. Pawbs. 

MAiMOtf, JuDoan Co., Wis., March 18, '62. 



Bnles for Breeding. 



The Editor of the American Stock Journal 
gives his readers, in the August number of that 
periodical, a valilable paper upon breeding. 
He first asserts that every breeder, whether for 
the market or for use, should breed for a defi- 
nite purpose. This he adds does not prohibit 
judicious crossing of the stock you possess 
with that which possesses the qualities you 
desire to transmit. His third rule is, * 'always 
cross with pure blood on one side." On this 
head he says : 

** The great error committed by the thought- 
less and unskillful, breeder is, that seeing that 
a first oross is often an improvement, he fancies 
that a second cross, or breeding by oross breeds 
must also give the same result. It is a math- 
ematical view of the subject, at least, to infer 
that if the first cross gives a half-blood, the 
progeny of two half-bloods should be half- 




bloods. But, praotioally, this dots not 
to be the result, for, altiiough the fini 
usually partakes quite perceptibly of tka 
acteristics of both parents, it not unfrequii 
happens that the progeny of half-breeds is de- 
void of all uniformity, and entirely onrelialile. 
This is particularly observable in swine. A 
cross of pure Suffolk with any mixed breed, 
will usually give an even litter of half-breeds, 
but a further cross with half-breeds often g;iTe8 
a miscellaneous lot of animals of little value. 
The pure blood seems to Improve the first gen- 
eration, but to loose somewhat of its impres- 
sive power for the future. There is in all 
cross-breeds a propensity to take back to some 
pure stock, and it is not unlikely in the cases 
we have mentioned, the progeny is only a re- 
production of some breed whose characteristics 
have lain dormant for years. To keep down 
these old qualities, and perpetuate those that 
are valuable, we should use always pure blood 
on one side. In this way the progeny becomes 
purer and purer, until, in a few generations, 
no trace of the cross is observable. We un- 
derstand that the same is true cf the human 
races, to some extent at least. The child of a 
negro and white is a mulatto, and so long as 
one parent is of either race pure, the progeny 
is healthy and strong, but the children of mu- 
lattoes are usually feeble and various in com- 
plexion, taking back more or less toward a 
pure race, and in a few generations of such 
crosses the race becomes extinct through bar- 
renness or disease. We have in mind one 
instance in which a gentleman who had taken 
much pains to introduce the North Devons into 
his neighborhood, reared a bull from a pure 
Devon bull and a three-quarter Devon cow, the 
other quarter being Short Horn blood. The 
calf had every mark of a full-blood Devon of 
the true mahogany color, but his progeny were 
almost invariably marked with white, and dis- 
appointed their owners who at that time con- 
sidered no Devons of pure blood unless of a 
uniform dark red. A pure blood Devon bull 
of that color, usually gives his color to his 
progeny, by any cow of mixed breed. 
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Amebic AN Pobk Abboad. — Advices from 
Stockholm, under date of July 18th, state that 
American pork is in great demand, and prefer- 
red to Russian. It is admitted into Sweden 
duty free. Common sides and shoulders from 
Indiana and Illinois sell freely at ten cents ; 
smoked hams at twenty cents. There is ready 
sale also for rosin and leaf tobacco. The 
former pays a duty of 1} cents per pound. 
The grain crop is short. Wheat, good quality, 
brings $1,85; rye $1,40, and oats 87 cents. 
All kinds of grain are admitted duty free. 



A Devon Cow belonging to Mr. John 
Corp, of Freetown, made 12^ pounds of butter 
in seven days — sixteen quarts of milk making 
2 lbs. 3 oz. of butter. 



Yalvt of Cowl. 



The AmerMan Farmer laye down this method 
for arriyiDg at the cash yaloe of oows offered 
in market ae milkers : 

'< If two oows were put up at pablie sale) one 
of which would gire six quarts of miUc daily 
for ten months, and the other twelve on the 
same food, the former would find, probably 
many more purchasers at $20 than the latter 
at $50. Let us see whether suoh an estimate 
of Talue is correct. Suppose the cost of feed- 
ing to be 16 cents per day for 865 days, the 
cost of keeping each cow would be $54.75. 
Estimate the milk at 4 cents a quart for 800 
days, and we have fVom the six quarts oTer $72 
in yalue, from the other $144 — ^from the former 
$17.25 aboTO cost of feeding, from the latter 
$89.25. Now, if one of our boy readers will 
cipher out the following sum, he will find the 
answer readily ! 

If a cow giving $17.16 net profit be worth 
$20.00, what will one giying $89.25 be worth ? 

$17.25 : $20.00 : : $89.26=$103.47, 
making the twelve quart cow worth $103.47. 

Or if she be considered worth but $50.00, 
then the other would be worth but $9.66, aa 
appears fVom the following proportion : 

$89.25 : $60.00 : : $17.26=$9.66. 

In other words, while the twelve quart cow 
gives only twice the quantity of milk, she is 
worth five times as much money, estimating 
with reference solely to milk. The presump- 
tion, however, is that the cow giving the small- 
er quantity would be worth much more for 
beef at the end of ten months, and this is to be 
considered in the estimate of money value. It 
may be, too, that the smaller quantity of milk 
will yield a larger proportion of butter, and if 
so, this, too, where butter is an object, is to be 
considered. But, after all, it will be found in 
nine cases out of ten, we place too low an es- 
timate on the good cow as compared with the 
poorer one." 



Men and Good Horses. 



The traveling Editor of the Dubuque Timesy 
among other things mentioned about Charles 
City, Floyd county, pays : 

** Mr. Geo. S. Ruble, keeps at the City Hotel, 
one of the best stallions in the State. We hope 
to see it and its proprietor at the State Fair. 
The Ruble boys should all come and be seen. 
There are four of them, all exactly six feet 
and two and a half inches tall, and no one of 
them wcghs less than two hundred and fifty 
pounds." 

We h«ve no doubt the "Ruble boys" will be 
there, not only with their fine horses, but with 
their fine Shorthorns, swine and sheep. We 
want our Iowa farmers to see some of their 
Southdowns, If the sight don't make them 
feel decidedly sheepish, they need^ indulge no 



fears thereafter of ever having the wool pulled 
over their eyes. 

The ** Ruble boys" have a small farm near 
Beloit, Wit., Of about nine hundred acres of 
land, on which stands a small bam, between 
one and two hundred feet in length, and oth- 
erwise duly proportioned and finished. They 
have stock and implements to match their 
farm. The "Ruble boys" will be there and 
no mistake. — Totpa Ifometiead. 

Eminently tound. The Messrs. Ruble are 

thorough-going enterprising Badgers, and it 

affords us great pleasure to see that they are 

appreciated abroad as well aa in their own 

State. — [En. Fabmeb. 



A Horse with the HeaTOS. 



I tried all sorts of heave powders on my pa- 
tient, with no effect whatever. It is said that 
in a limestone country, the disease is unknown, 
and lime water was prescribed with no appa- 
rent advantage. Some one told me to give the 
horse ginger, and strange to tell, I found that 
a tablespoonful given to the " General" with 
his oats, would cure him for the day, in half 
an hour after he had eaten it ; but on giving it 
daily the eff'ect soon ceased. It is a jockey's 
remedy, and will last long enough to swap upon. 
Finally, I was advised to cut my horse's fodder 
and give it always wet. I pursued this course 
carefully, keeping the " General" tied with so 
short a halter that he could not eat his bed- 
diiigi giving him chopped hay three times a 
day, and never more than a bucket of water 
at a time. 

He improved rapidly. I have kept him five 
years, making him a factotum — carriage horse, 
saddle horse, plow and cart horse — and he bids 
fair to remain useful for five years to come. — 
Kept in this way, his disease does not lessen 
his value for speed or labor, a single dollar. 
When the boys grow careless, and give him 
dry hay, he informs me of it in a few days by 
the peculiar cough I have mentioned ; but 
sometimes, for six months together, no indica- 
tions of disease are visible, and he would pass 
for a sound horse with the most knowing in 
such matters. There is no doubt that clover 
hay, probably because of its dust, often induces 
the heaves. Stable keepers with us, refuse it 
altogether for this reason. 

Many suppose that the wind of the horse is 
affected by the heaves, so that fast driving at 
any time will, as we express it, put him out of 
breath. With my horse, it is not so. 

When the * 'General" was at the worst, rapid 
driving, when just from the stable, would in- 
crease his difiUcuUy, but a mile or two of mod- 
erate exercise would dissipate the symptoms 
entirely. We have, occasionally, what are 
called wind-hroken horses, which are nearly 
worthless for want of wind. They can never 
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THE POULTERER. 



IfttliaiBgPraltvj. 

From an elaborate and excellent article In 
the Seotiuh J<ntmal of Affiieulture, we extract 
the foUowiBg : 

** There may btf said to be three principal 
modes of fattening, one of which is natural, 
allowing the fowls a greater or lees degree of 
liberty, and supplying as much nourishing fpod 
as may satisfy their appetite. This method is 
generally preferred among us, and many ex- 
perienced poulterers alBrm that they can obtain 
as good fowls in this way, as by any desorip- 
tion of forced feeding. In France, the pre- 
Tailing impression is different The two other 
methods are artificial ; one of them consisting 
of the forced intromission, at certain hours, of 
paste composed of farinaceous substances ; the 
third, by causing the fowls to swallow, by 
means of a funnel inserted into the mouth, 
farinaceous substances in a liquid state. This 
latter method named enttmnage, is so simple 
and rapid that it is thought likely to be gener- 
ally adopted in preference to any other. The 
filler or funnel, made of white iron, should be 
of sufficient sise to hold one meal, haying a 
ring below the rim externally, for receiving 
the forefinger and thumb, and the orifice at the 
lower extremity cut aslant, ih^ edges surround- 
ed with a thin coating of India rubber, to pre* 
Tent injury to the walls of the throat The 
beverage which by this means is to be intro- 
duced, consists of barley meal, (not bruised 
barley,) mixed up without knots in equal 
parts of milk and water. When all is ready, 
the fowl is seised by the wings near the shoul- 
der, the head held forward between the knees, 
and grasped by the left hand, while the right 
hold:) the funnel, opens the beak, introduces 
the instrument into the gullet, and the proper 
quantity of the mixture is poured in. The 
quantity of the latter should be about the 
eighth part of a litre, but only half that quan- 
tity is given during the first three days. This 
dose must be glTen regularly three times in the 
twenty-four hours, at intervals of eight hours. 
The boxes or frames containing the fowls should 
be placed in a stable or other temperate place, 
protected from currents of air, and they should 
be littered with straw, the litter frequently re- 
newed, and cTery impurity removed. The du- 
ration of this treatment is from fifteen to twenty 
days ; if it fails to be successful within that 
time, the subjects should be withdrawn and 
otherwise disposed of. 

*' There is one important purpose which ap- 
pears to us attainable more readily by forced 
feeding than in any other way, and which has 
not received the attention which it seems to 
merit. The great defect of the flesh of poultry 
as food, is its comparative want of flavor — it is 
somewhat insipid and tasteless. This deficiency 
we at ence acknowledge, and endeavor to sup- 



ply by etiing ftlong with it ham, or (ongue. 
Much, therefore, would be gained if we could 
impart to the flesh, otherwise so tender, and 
nutritious, a greater degree of raciness and 
taste. Artificial feeding seems to present ns 
with the means of accomplishing this; not 
only, indeed, of giving it savor, but even the 
very degree and kind of flavor whieh may hap- 
pen to be preferred. We might thus make 
game of our chickens, not in the ludicrous, but 
Uteral sense of the expression. We might give 
them the game flavor; we might impart to 
them the piquancy of flesh found in various 
kinds of wild birds ; and even possibly render 
it so odorous and flagrant as to surpass them 
all. The effect tiiat the nature of the food has 
on the qualities of the flesh of animals, is well 
known. That of the caper-caille has the scent 
of the fir-shoots on which the bird feeds; hares, 
inhabiting low, wooded regions, have less fla- 
vor than such as live on mountains. Domestic 
rabbits are always insipid when compared with 
witd ones. Birds feeding on certain berries— 
those for example, of the juniper — acquire the 
perfume of their principal food. Such in-- 
stanoes might easily be multiplied. They are 
sufficient to countenance the idea, that, by 
mingling aromatic substances with the farina- 
ceous aliments which form the basis of their 
food, we could vary at will the flavor of our 
poultry, when subjected to forced feeding. — 
Substances for this purpose might be derived 
either Arom the mineral or vegetable kingdom ; 
flrom the former cautiously. Flavored berries, 
such as the juniper, the aromatic buds of trees, 
the tops of labiate plants, such as thyme, lav- 
ender, odoriferous barks, &o., would form ma- 
terials to work with. They would not require 
to be used but towards the close of the period 
of fattening, as a short treatment would be 
sufficient to perfume, at ou.* wish, the whole 
flesh of the animal. In this way, the value of 
our common fowls might be greatly increased, 
and they might be brought to equal, and even 
surpass many kinds of game.*' 



How TO SiLKOT Poultry. — A young turkey 
has a smooth, dark leg, feet supple and moist, 
and the end of the breastbone pliable like 
gristle. If the head is on, the eyes are fuU 
and bright if fresh killed. Fowls, when young, 
have smooth combs and legs. In other respects 
they are like young turkeys. Young geese 
have yellow bills and feet, and a pin head may 
be forced through the skin of the breast (It 
requires considerable pressure to thrust a pin 
through the breast of an old, tough goose.) If 
fresh, the feet are pliable. The same rules ap- 
ply to th^ selection of ducks. As a general 
rule, all old birds have bony claws, that are 
not easily straightened. Young birds have 
pliant and easily yielding claws. The spurs 
of old turkeys and roosters are hard, long, and 
sharp. Of young ones but the first develop- 
ment is seen. 
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THE BEE KEEPER. 

Ayiarj in Vorombor. 

There is no month in the whole year in 
which less labor is required about the Apiary 
than this ; not eren the same attention that is 
necessary in the winter months. The first se- 
Tere freezing appears to chill them more than 
the most seyere weather of winter, and any 
one who has been unable to thoroughly exam- 
ine his stock, will now take advantage of this 
period. Those that cannot be wintered with- 
out stores, or bees, should be taken now. 

The kind, benevolent heart that would be 
deterred from taking the lives of bees now, 
rather letting them starve, or freeze, on account 
of the smallness of the colony, is laboring un- 
der a sad mistake. [ TTe don't like the idea of 
killing bees at all. Think it barbarous and at 
the same time very poor economy. — ^Ed.] 

Seeing that there is so little labor to be per- 
formed about the apiary during this month, it 
would be well enough to attend to little jobs, 
such as making hives, or buying and preparing 
for future use. It certainly is not my place to 
dictate what hive shall be need, yet a few words 
may not be amiss to beginners : In the con- 
struction of a hive, let there be no divisions in 
apartments for the brood and winter stores — 
make it large enough for both purposes. A 
place for receiving the surplus honey should 
be combined with all hives — the top appears 
to be the proper place. Pay no attention to 
the many schemes that go around the country 
endeavoring to obtain purchasers for their 
"jtatent Kivea,** and as an Inducement, will tell 
you that bees will make far more honey, &c. 
Signify your incredulity, or have them leave 
one, and if upon a year's experiment they 
merit the recommendation, then it will be time 
to purchase. You will invariably find that 
one hive possesses no advantages over another 
in this respect, if the apartment is sufficiently 
spacious to allow the bees to work in their 
natural order ; they will gather as much honey 
in a sugar barrel as the most approved patent 
hive. The faculty of managing the bees, di- 
viding the surplus honey from the winter stores, 



examining the interior, and remedying all de- 
fects, thus lengthening the existence of the 
stock, thereby indirectly increasing the amomii 
of honey. 

All surplus empty boxes that are left apoa 
the hives should now be removed to some drj 
place where they will not become mouldy or 
rusty. Such hives as are to receive a eoai of 
paint, Aould now be painted, so as the rank 
smell may all pass off, as a new swarm will 
often desert a newly painted hive. In prepar- 
ing hives for another year place a staple in the 
top of the box, so that at the time it receiTes 
the swarm, it can weighed, and said weight 
placed upon the top of the hive. In the fall it 
can also be weighed and the amount of winter 

stores ascertained. W. H. Morrison. 

TaOT.WIa. 

A Look at the Apiary. 

Upon the first appearance of snow, put all 
in order for the season ; but until then, atoeke 
that are to be housed should have the privilege 
of flying, thus shortening their period of oon- 
finement ; those that are to remain out should 
now occupy their winter stand, protected from 
prevailing winds and where the sun will most 
likely strike the hive a short time at mid-day, 
BO that combs unoccupied with bees may be 
sufficiently warmed to melt the frost or ice upon 
them ; if otherwise, as soon as the bees con- 
sume the honey in places where they cluster, 
they will perish while seeking food .from the 
frozen combs. 

Ventilation must be secured, or the melting 
frost and snow will form an air-tight sealing 
at the bottom of the hive, thereby smothering 
the bees, and the moisture within finding no 
way to escape will shortly become moldy ; raise 
the hive upon one side slightly, and bore a hole 
an inch or so in diameter on the opposite side 
— ^then, open the holes at the top, and cover 
with a box to receive the rising moisture and 
keep out rain and snow. Never close the hive 
entirely, longer than a few hours in very cold 
weather. 

In wintering stocks in the house, the room 
should be kept warm, for reasons heretofore 
given ; if the room is large and oold, it will 
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<3|ixiT'e from 60 to 70 stodct to soffioientlj warm 
W. The room should be kept dark, with per- 
fect wenttlation, so as to get nd of moisture. 
liVitli the common box hiye, without there ie an 
opening between all of the combs, the moisture 
Trill oondenso and mold the combs. It is best 
to iiiTert them on small sticks, as the objections 
to this method are less than those a^^st 
moldy oombs. A drj cellar is as good as a 

room above ground. W. H. Morsisov. 

Tkot, Walworth Co., Wis. 

THE HORTICULTUKIST. 



, A. a. HANFORD, : 



CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 



Apples.— The Bearing Tear. 



This significant expression defines itself to 
all obseryers of the habit of fruit trees, and 
eapeciallj the present year, when the common 
remark in this State is, **'Tis not the bearing 
year." While in the eastern States the oppo- 
site is true, where the orchards are remarkably 
fruitftil. 

We will not at this time attempt to elucidate 
the BCTeral theories of fruitfulness of <*eTen 
years," "odd years" or "every other year," 
but the habit of alternate fruiting and growing 
years, is a fact well established in most varie- 
ties of apples, some pears and plums, and oc- 
casionally of other fruits. 

The small fruits, as a class, are not subject 
to this variation, but if well cultivated and 
properly pruned, will yield their annual return, 
subject of course to destruction by frost, in- 
sects, &c. 

It may be questioned whether the barrenness 
of the non-Aruiting year may not be owing to 
some local cause, as that of frost or peculiar 
winds, which may be the case often with some 
yarieties and in some locations ; but the testi- 
mony of long observation is, that many vario- 
ties have the habit fixed beyond cure by any 
ordinary course of treatment. 

Mr. Cole in his "American Fruit Book," 
claims to have first offered to the public the 
idea of the even year being the bearing year, 
as '40, '48, '60, fto. ; subject to the local causes 






before mentioned, and says thirty years of 
observation of the same orchard oonfirma the 
theory. The observations were oonfiAsd to 
New England, where he "never knew » great 
crop in odd years, nor a small crop ia even 
years» the unfavorable weather may cutoff the 
crop in some places. * 

He cites the case of one fruit grower " who 
raised 1600 bbls. the even year, and 60 the 
next, and as evidence that this was gencfrally 
the case, he sold the even year at $1.60 per 
bbl. and the odd year at $8.00. 

However this has been during past years, it 
is true that the Eastern States are this year 
luxuriating in plenty of fhiit, and the same 
may be said in the Middle States, notwith- 
standing Mr. Coles' expressed opinion that the 
odd year is the bearing year in Western New 
York. 

In our own State, and the Northwest gener- 
ally, the year of fruitfulness with the apple, 
seems not to be fully settled upon by mother 
Nature, unless the past and the present season 
is the index of the future. 

However this may be, we observe there are 
varieties which bear every year alike; other 
things equal, and other varieties with which 
the present seems the bearing year. For ex- 
ample of the former, the Red Romanite, Rawles 
Janet and Limber Twig, seem to bear every 
year, and great bearers at that,— contrary to 
the common idea, that annual bearers are not 
profuse bearers. 

While it seems to be a non-bearing year 
with us, in the Northwest, there are some va- 
rieties which are fruiting profusely wherever 
we have seen them, as the Westfield, Seekno- 
further and Yandivere, most beautiful speci- 
mens of these every other year bearers are 
lying before us which we picked from trace 
loaded with fruit. 

It is very desirable to those planting orch- 
ards to select varieties which will give an 
annual return in the orchard, at least for a 
portion of them. 

To this end we are making dose observation 
and enquiry, and would gladly oommumoate 
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ipiili thote growing eoasiderable firuit the pr««- 
eai year in Uiii State. 

Bni & «tiU more desirable tiling womld be for 
erary snooesaful fruit grower in the Korthweet 
to eoBununicate his experienee to some good 
Western Agrionltural Journal, partioularlj the 
FARmn, with minute descriptions of tru and 
/nitV, of successful yarieties, with name if 
known, location and soil of the orchard, to- 
gether with some specimens of the firuit if 
praotieable. 

We promise the readers of the Fakmeb our 

collection of facts on this subject in due time. 

Fruit growers, report ! J. C. Pldmb. 

Mabiboh, Wis. 

A Plea for Fruit Growing. 

BT PJUMIDSNT BROOKS, OF THB VRUIT OROWINO 
80CIETT OF WKBTERN NEW YORK. 

{^The following address delivered by Presi- 
dent Brooks at a late meeting of the Fruit 
Growers' Society of Western Kew York, is 
taken from the Qardentr^i Monthly, It is 
hardly necessary to say that we heartily en- 
dorse it, and hope it may be read with much 
profit — Ed.] 

Beareely any worldly interest is of more im- 
portance than the one you haye met to consider ; 
soaroely any has been treated with more indif- 
ference and neglect. 

In the brief record of man*8 early history, 
we are told that ** the Lord God formed man of 
the dust of the ground," put him into a gar- 
den and there made "to grow every tree that 
is pleasant to the sight and good for food." 
Yes, good for food. 

He who wrought this miracle of miracles — 
man — and knew his wants, was careful to tell 
us, as His first announcement suoceeding that 
creation, that He put man where there were 
trees ** good for food," with the command to 
dress and care for them. 

If the business men of this age were getting 
up a world, about the last thing they would 
think of would be a fruit tree, and about the 
last thing they would do would be to care for 
it. Fruit is rarely in our bills of fare, or comes 
in questionable shapes. If moderns have all 
the ailments that '* the Elixir of Life" is war- 
ranted to cure, they had better consider how 
they came by them ; possibly they may con- 
clude to substitute apples and peaches for pas- 
try and pork. It is my firm conviction that 
no person can enjoy uninterrupted health with- 
out the regular use of fruit in its ripe and 
natural state. In this I am supported by the 
highest medical testimony. 



Profonndly as I admire the ladies, and adaiiu 
ting them to excel MoClellan himself in **iiiaa- 
terly combination," I will die before I will 
admit that they can cTer fiavor a Hooker 
strawberry or a Seekel pear. Whoever ezpeota 
a French cook, or anybody else, to equal in 
richness and delicacy of flavor the prodncta of 
the trees, pronounced on divine authority good 
for food, is audaciously unwise. Then let as 
have more fruit as a part of our regular meals. 

Fnflt, like everything truly yaluable, must 
be sought with care and pains. The glittering 
prizes of this world are not drawn by careleae 
hands. Richest gems are deepest down ; bright- 
est glories bought with sternest sacrifice; no 
wonder, then, that these fair prodnots that 
have gathered perfume and flavor from Heav- 
en's choicest stores come through much tribu- 
lation. True, here and there a bush or plant, 
revelling in forest mold mixed by God's own 
hand, gives us precious fruits, to show how 
things grow in Paradise ; but the rule is if a 
man will not work neither shall he eat. I sup- 
pose a just God has sent armies of oaterpiUara, 
and all sorts of nasty worms, blights, and mil- 
dews, to punish laziuess and indifference, and 
teach us all that eternal vigilance is the prioe 
of— fruit. Multitudes of men and women will 
start up and say, We have tried every thing; 
we have smoked, snuffed, ashed, limed, and 
keroeened the worms, till we have killed the 
bushes. What more could we do? I'll tell 
you. These enemies have been making their 
approaches for years ; they first sent out their 
skirmishers, then established their pieketa, but 
we paid no attention till they made their as- 
sault in full force, and then we were overwhel- 
med. Our agrioultaral and hortieultural 
journals have been giving pictures of these 
insects for years, and telling us to be on our 
guard ; but we paid no attention. When they 
were few we could pull their heads off; which 
I feel confident is a "certain cure;" but haT- 
ing outnumbered the locusts of Egypt and filled 
the ground with their deposits for another year, 
it will take a good deal of dust and smoke to 
use them up. Still, the regular use of slaked 
lime will kill the currant worm. 

We want more thorough knowledge in all the 
departments of vegetable and animal life. We 
need more rigid scrutiny, a deeper insight into 
the causes and influences that work unseen by 
our careless vision. Learned professors, for- 
getting for a while the stars beyond our reach, 
the dead dialects, and the lowest strata, should 
strive to unfold the conditions of healthy 
growth and acquaint us with the weak points 
of our insect adversaries. We want sentinels 
at every point of observation. Deep and pro- 
found research should unfold hidden mysteries 
and bring to light the enemies that assail us. 
If a tree blights in this locality, and not in 
that, we should know what is peculiar to each. 
When different results are obtained, observe 
the precise difference in treatment; do it 
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ftillj and oritioally. Nature's laws are fixed 
and immutable — every tree and plant obeys 
them — there is no such thing as caprice or ac- 
cident. Let science unfold these laws. If a 
result is obtained, we haye only to put eyery 
thing in that precise shape again to obtain the 
same result without any yariation. There is 
no uncertainty of results, if you know your 
instrumentalities. 

You haye come together, gentlemen, to talk 
and to listen ; to exchange what you do know 
for what you don't know. Where there is so 
much to learn, and so brief a period to learn 
it in, it is our priyilege, it is our duty, to ayail 
ourselyes of the knowledge and experience of 
others, and so thoroughly fUrnish ourselyes for 
our work in the shortest possible time. 

I take this occasion to express the great ob- 
ligation that the whole country is under to 
gentlemen of large experience and matured 
judgment in fruit growing, who oome here fk'om 
time to time to communicate, without reserve, 
what they have learned on these subjects, and 
I ask, in all seriousness, of the public at large, 
a respectful hearing. The acknowledged diffi- 
culties that besot the growing of the liner kinds 
of fruit, furnish reasons enough for counsel 
together. 

More than that, we need to have our interest 
excited^ our efforts awakened, our enthusiasm 
kindled, by these discussions, these exhibitions, 
these friendly greetings. 

If I knew all about fruit growing, I would 
make a pilgrimage here three times a year, on 
the same principle that the Arab goes to Mecca, 
the Catholic to Rome, and our Methodist friends 
to Camp Meeting. I always go home deter- 
mined to dig about my trees more thoroughly, 
and put on a little more manure. 

The neglect of fruit trees throughout the 
whole country is positively horrible. It comes 
among the catalogue of crimes: for no man 
has a right to leave out of his own life, or out 
of the life of his family, any comfort, or pleas- 
ure, or profit, which might be theirs. Hoping 
for a continued and increasing interest in our 
meetings, and in our discussions, I bid you 
double your diligence in this good cause. 



The Bominie.— Wells Apple of Ohio. 



Dr. Mathews, an intelligent and successful 
fruit grower of Burlington, Wis., writes us : 
'* The Dominie is proring to be one of my best 
rarieties." 

Prior to the serere winter of 1865 and '56, the 
Dominie had become quite popular. In com- 
mon with other rarioties which firuited heayily 
the antamn previous, bearing trees of this ra- 
riety suffered pretty generally ; since then, it 
has been thrown out of the hardy lists of many 



Wisconsin cultivators. We lost that winter 
several out of 20 trees of this sort in our or- 
chard. Most of those which survived were 
more or less ix^ured, but had pretty much re- 
covered and were bearing again in 1861. 

The Dominie is a strong grower, and early 
bearer and exceedingl/ productive ; fruit above 
medium, greenish yellow, streaked with red, 
mild, subacid, juicy, and pleasant flavored. 
Xovember to April. A.'G. H. 

OoLUMBUS, Ohio. 

» 

Fruit Garden. 



Established orchards, on thin or impover- 
ished soil may be renovated in the following 
manner : If a tree has been planted say fifteen 
years, and attained the size we might expect 
in that time, get, say ten feet from the trunk, 
and dig a circle two feet deep all around it, 
and fill in with a good compost ; the effect the 
next season will be quite marked. If the tree 
is older or younger, the distance to start with 
the circle from the trunk will of course be 
proportionate. A top-dressing will also be of 
great assistance, as well as a vigorous pruning 
out of all weak or stunted branches. Moss 
and old bark should be also scraped off, and if 
the trunk and main branches can be washed 
with a mixture of sulphur and soft soap, much 
advantage will foUw. Old decayed bark on 
fruit trees is always a sign of a want of vigor. 
When a tree is growing thriftily it cracks this 
old bark so freely, as to make it easily fall off; 
but when the tree is weak and enfeebled, the 
bark often bepomes indurated before it has got 
cracked, and in this state the tree becomes 
what gardeners call ** hide bound," and artifi- 
cial means must be afforded to aid the tree to 
recover. In the cherry and plum trees this is 
easily done, by making longitudinal incisions 
through the bark with a sharp knife. In the 
peach and apricot also, this process has been 
employed with advantage, in spite of the 
learned theories which have attempted to show 
up the absurdity of the practice. 

Sometimes fruit trees are unproductive from 
other causes than poverty of the soil, or neg- 
lect of the orchardist. They often grow too 
luxuriantly to bear well. In this case root- 
pruning is very effectual, and is performed in 
a similar way to that described above, by dig- 
ging a circle around the tree, except that the 
circle is made closer to the trunk of the tree. 
A fifteen year old tree, for instance, may be 
encircled at five feet from the trunk. No rule 
ean be laid down for this. Judgment must be 
exercised. If cut too close, the tree may be 
stunted for years, and if too far, it will not be 
effective. The aim should be to reduce the 
roots about one-third. — Chrdener^i Monthly, 
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On aoooani of its 
great beauty and supe- 
rior flayor, we hare long 
had a partiality for the 
Fall Wine, and would 
be glad of a fuller re- 
port upon ita adapta- 
tion to this State. 

Will not the flruii 
growers give us a few 
more words on this 
subject? 

We want good fruit, 
but it must also be re- 
liable, else it is not 
safe to reoommend it. 



FaU Wine. 



According to Elliott, this excellent apple was 
introduced West from the garden of Judge 
Burk, of Albany, in 1832. It is cultivated 
with success in most of the States, but is but 
little known in the East. In Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, is quite popular undsr the im- 
proper name of the "Wine." 

"Tree, of slender, slow growth; drooping, 
when in the bearing state very healthy ; pro- 
ducing moderately, but annually, large beau- 
tiful fruit on our rich Western soils ; and fruit 
of medium size on soils of moderate quality." 

From the discussion of its merits by the 
Wisconsin Fruit Grower*s Association, at their 
Annual Meeting, January, 1860, we quote as 
follows : 

** Brayion. — ^Proved tender since the hard 
winters. 

Plumb, — ^Excellent and productive ; tree mod- 
erate grower and a little tender when young. 

Hartford, — Tree does in my locality, fruit 
fine." 

Elliott thus describes the fruit : " Size, me- 
dium to large ; form roundish, flattened ; color, 
rich red, marbled over clear yellow, and with 
many spots or specks of brownish — sometimes 
it is faintly striped; stem slender; cavity, 
deep ; calyx, half closed ; basin, open, shallow; 
flesh, yellowish, crisp, tender, juicy, delicious, 
sub-acid, vinous. Season, Sept. to Nov.'* 



MECHANICAL & COMMERCIAL. 

The Great Trial of Steam Plows at Famlngham, 

London. 
Some our of readers will remember the en- 

thusiasm with which we hailed the advent of 
the famous Fawkes* Steam Plow upon the vast 
prairies of Illinois in the autumn of 1858. 
Not that we regarded that partidar plow the 
perfection of its kind, but rather a harbinger 
of "the good time coming," when steam should, 
to a great extent, take the place of muscle up- 
on the farm, as it has long since more exten- 
sively done in the manufactory. It would be 
natural, therefore, that wo should seek an op- 
portunity of witnessing a demonstration of 
what has been accomplished in this direction 
in England. 

The great trial at Farningham under the 
auspices of the Royal Agricultural Society 
afforded such an opportunity and we cordially 
embraced it. Left Victoria Station at 9 o'clock 
in company with our esteemed friends, Flint 
of Boston, and Smyth of Manchester, N. H., 
and after a rapid whirl through the far-reach- 
ing suburbs of London and a dash into the 
country, passing numerous highly cultivated 
fields of wheat, barley and hops, arrived at 
the station above named, some 24 miles in a 
southeasterly direction, in the famous county 
of Rent. 
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The smoke of eome half-dosen steam en- 
gines indicated the direction to be taken, and 
away we went, some hundred curions enquir- 
ers from yarious parts of the world — ^France, 
Germany, Italy, Russia, Scotland, Ireland and 
the United States — a motley crowd— eome on 
the trot and others with a more assured and 
dignified step, to the scene of trial. 

Just before reaching the spot, a short turn 
in the road brought us up suddenly before 
an iron monster, with heart of fire and breath 
of steam, snorting and dashing up the hill, 
like a yery devil of the olden time I A shout 
and a bound, and we left the road to his unem- 
barrassed progress. This singular looking 
creature proved to be Aveling's Agricultural 
Locomotive Engine. It had been sent a mile 
distant for wood and water, and when its wild 
scream first startled us, had in train several 
tons of these essentials, though moving up the 
steep grade with all the majestic ease of an 
elephant drawing a light barouche. We after- 
wards saw it climbing steep hilts in a stubble 
field, with its train full of curious spectators. 
A single engineer directed its movements with 
perfect facility, causing it to make graceful 
curves or short turns as occasion required, or 
pleasure dictated. 

** This engine has an improved patent extra- 
large boiler, fitted with 87 2} inch tubes, exter- 
nal plates of the best Butterley iron, fire box 
and tube plates of Bowling iron, with extra 
stays for high pressure. The fire grate meas- 
ures 81 inches, by 84, and is suitable for wood 
or coal fuel. The cylinder, 10 inches in diam- 
eter, is surrounded by a jacket and placed on 
the forward part of the boiler ; by which ar- 
rangement priming in ascending steep inclines 
is prevented. The crank shaft is of common 
iron. The engine is fitted with improved gov- 
ernor, reversing link motion, patent tender 
and water tank, under foot-plate, driving chain 
and gear, steam-pressure gauge, extra lock-up 
safety valve, steam jet blower, firing tools and 
wrenches, driving wheels 5 fb. 6 in. diameter, 
12 inches wide, patent steerage and screw break 
for descending inclines." It is remarkable for 
simplicity and power — being capable of draw- 



ing 10 tons up an incline of 1 feet in 6 and is 
easily managed by any ordinary engine driver. 

But what of the steam plowing f The two 
prominent plows in England are t^ose of 
Fowler, of Comhill, the original inventor of the 
steam plow, and of the Messrs. J. & F. How- 
ard, of Bedford. Both of these, together with 
others, engaged in this trial. Fowler*8 came 
first in order and shall, therefore, be first de- 
scribed. ' 

As we entered the field the engine and wind- 
lass were stationed on the left headland, the 
self-moving windlass on the righ^. Between 
these the plow — which consists of a diamond 
shaped iron frame, on wheels, but so bent in 
the middle that one end is up in the air while 
the other is on the gpround, and of 8 plows, four 
on each end of the frame — is pulled backwards 
and forwards ; 4 of the plows being so pointed 
as to work in one direction, while the other 4 
pointing in the opposite course are waiting to 
do their work when the machine returns. In 
this way all turning about is avoided. 

The engine appears like an ordinary locomo- 
tive farm engine, except that it has, under the 
boiler, a clip drum for hauling the plow. The 
rope used is made of wire and is kept f^om 
dragging on the ground by simple supports 
easily handled by a strong boy. 

The < anchor' consists of a 8k€ave, or clip 
drum, on three didc wheels, which by cutting 
into the ground prevent the whole concern flrom 
being dragged towards the engine. Upen the 
top is placed a box into which weights may be 
placed to cause the discs to sink deeper than 
they otherwise would, if required. 

The soil in which this plow was working is 
a gravelly loam, not particularly favorable to 
success, yet good enough. The work was well 
done — the furrows well turned, and about 6 
inches deep. Time required to plow an acre, 
abouif 75 minutes. 

This plow also operated a cultivator, similar 
in construction to the plow, but with 7 culti- 
vator teeth or scarifiers instead of the 4 plows. 
It did its work well. 

The Howard apparatus differed from the 
preceding, in that the engine was stationary 
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during the plowing of a given field. Instead 
of the clip dram for winding and unwinding 
the rope it has a separate reel resembling the 
hose cart which belongs to a common hand fire- 
engine. This reel is placed along side the 
engine and operated by a shaft and cog gear, 
which passes oyer the top of the two wheels 
which support the drum. The power is com- 
municated to the plow — ^which resembles Fow- 
ler's — 'bj means of a wire rope aided by four 
pulleys anchored to the ground ; two of said 
anchors being located at the two comers of the 
field towards which the plowing is being done, 
and the other two so stationed as to enable the 
engine to pull the plow back and forth — ^them- 
seWes being moved up as the work progresses. 

This plow likewise did good work. 

But the gpreat question arises, Is steam plow- 
ing in England economical ? To this we are 
bound to reply, No, we think not. The best 
work that we have ever heard of either of 
these plows doing was ten acres in ten hours ; 
and this is remarkable success. Six to eight 
acres per diem is probably the average. And 
when we consider the cost of the apparatus — 
$1500 to $2000; though the engine may be 
used for other purposes — the wear and tear of 
ropes and machinery, the consumption of fuel, 
the number of men employed and the liability 
to delays by breakage and other derangements, 
it looks to us like small results for the invest- 
ment 

Such work as we saw could have been done 
equally well by four men with each an ordi- 
nary Yankee plow and one span of horses 
and at an expense of, say, $10; while here 
were employed an expensive engine — costing 
more than eight horses and of much less 
general use on the farm — a horse and cart to 
supply fuel and water, and eight men. But it 
is furthermore fair to infer that on a trial such 
as was this, more and better work wouM be 
done than would be practicable as the average ; 
so that it is probably more nearly correct to 
offset three men with plows against the steam 
apparatus, instead of four. Such being our 
premises we cannot get the consent of our 
judgment to endorse the steam plowing of 



England as eoonomical, unlesB it be on very 
large estates and under peouliar oireumstanoes. 
We stick to the idea, howevar, and shall con- 
tinue to hope for its full realiaation, at some 
day, on our glorious Western prairies. 



The Great FaeiiU Bailroad. 



[The very able address, from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are taken, was delivered before 
the Convention of Corporators recently held in 
Chicago. Its great interest and importance 
constitute a sufficient apology for the space we 
have allowed it to occupy. We are indebted 
to HunVi Merckanta' Magazine for the means of 
presenting it to our readers in advance of its 
official publication by the Convention. — ^Ed.] 

Mr. President and Gemtlbmbn. — Our na- 
tional character was never better illustrated 
than on the present occasion. In the midst of 
a causeless and desperate rebellion against the 
happiest form of government which humanity 
was ever inspired to establish, while in the 
midst of an enormous expenditure of treasure, 
and the effusion of our most precious blood to 
preserve this Union, undeterred and undismay- 
ed we assemble here to-day under the authority 
of the National Legislature to organize an en- 
terprise of the vastest proportions and with 
the most momentous results. A railway across 
a continent, a connection between the two great 
oceans of the globe, and a change in the traffic 
of Europe, Asia, and America — these are the 
objects which present themselves for our con- 
sideration. After years of discussion, numer- 
ous surveys, and a general conviction that the 
proposed work is within our power and our 
resources, we have been selected to give form 
and tone and character to the project, and ire 
here thoughtfully, I trust, assume a responsi- 
bility which is not for a day, but all time. It 
It is with this feeling I approach the subject, 
happy to be among the number of those to 
whom so great and honorable a trust is confid- 
ed by the people of the United States. This 
is a meeting of corporators for the time being, 
intrusted with important duties, so important 
that on our present action the success of the 
enterprise may essentially depend. * * * 

This Pacific Railroad is an absolute, exact- 
ing necessity. We have a sister State on the 
shores of the great ocean, which we early 
sought to reach, to which the star Empire was 
leading us, and at which we now have actually 
arrived, unequalled for its mineral wealth, its 
admirable climate, and its exhaustless ferlility» 
an empire in itself, an ally, a friend in need, 
the most civilized and prosperous country on 
the whole Pacific Ocean, not a colony of tawny 
natives, mixed up with European masters, held 
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by force, and robbed by them at pleasure, but 
a republican State, recogniiing the laws of 
Christianity and oirilization, already mature 
and prosperous. Sprung originally, like anoth- 
er Minerva, from the brain of the American 
JoTO, California oould, after a few years, build 
this road alone. According to the goTernment 
suryey she possesses four hundred thousand 
square miles of territory, which would give 
eight States as large as New York, fifty as 
large as New Jersey, and fifty-seven as large 
as Massachusetts. With a population equal 
per square mile to that of New Jersey, Califor- 
nia would support eight oea millions of inhabi- 
tants ; if equal to New York, twenty millions ; 
and if equal to Massachusetts, forty millions. 

That she will be a staunch supporter of the 
work is very certain. 11 er representatives in 
Congress in fact secured the passage of the 
act. Her sons are here with us to-day to see 
if we comprehend the vastness of the enter- 
prise. To leave such an ally and friend to the 
hazardous connection of long and dangerous 
voyages, to the border intrusion of two large 
foreign dependencies, Russian and British 
America, would be but a poor return for their 
loyalty to the Union, and a poor exchange for 
the valuable products she now sends to us 
through her golden gates, and which enable us 
to meet the unfriendly drain of the foreign 
bankers, not only with impunity but indiffer- 
ence. In the spirit of enlightened selfishness, 
then, if in no other, we must perceive, that the 
construction of this railroad is an absolute ne- 
cessity and an unexampled advantage to our- 
selves. We have not only a large and profitable 
trade with California, but with countries far 
beyond, which has been conducted, thongh 
spiritedly, perseveringly, and profitably for 
many years, yet at an unnecessary cost. The 
road to India, to China, to Japan has been a 
long and circuitous one ; we have had to pay 
toll to the turnpike keepers, the bankers of 
Liverpool and London, when we wished to pass 
to the East for our teas, our silks, or our drugs. 
Freights, insurances, commissions, and premi- 
ums on.biUs of exchange have piled up their 
charges upon our imports, on something of the 
principle of Kepler's famous law, increasing 
**as the square of the distance.'' 

Let us have this road and our invoices will 
be shorn of most of these itens, so formidable 
in any European account rendered, as many 
of us no doubt have happened to know. All 
we save in these will be a reduction in price to 
the consumer here at home. The day is near 
at hand, I trust, that when we drink our cup 
of tea, we shall do so without having lost a 
single drop to any inimical banker. 

The extent and importance of our East India 
trade have been growing familiar to the Amer- 
ican oonprehension. But before we examine 
into tiiis, let as see what we are to gain by it 
for ourselves. In Congress, and while the Pa- 
cific biU was under consideration, Mr. McDou- 



gall, the Senator, and Mr. Phelps, a Member 
of Congress from California, most ably pre- 
sented this subject before it, being comprehen- 
sive and masterly in their arguments in favor 
of its passage. Mr. McDuugall stated the fact, 
that the United States Government paid yearly 
for transportation to California, to be saved by 
the use of this road, no less a sum annually 
than $7,357,000. This was no guess work, it 
was taken from the Report of the Chairman of 
the House Committee. It is about 100 per 
cent more than the interest guarantied by the 
Government on the completion of the road. 
This difference, with the five per cent reserved 
to the Government by the bill, will pay the 
whole principal an interest of the bonds years 
before they mature. — [See Evening Pott^ July 
6th, on Mr. McDougairs speech.] 

But let us see for a moment, and realise if 
possible, the results of Mr. McDougall's calcu- 
lations, which I learn from him, were the result 
of months of careful consideration, and which 
are below rather than above the mark. 

From his speech in the United States Senate 
on the bill, we make the following extracts : 

STARTLIXa CALCrLATIONS AS TO THB PACIFIC 

RAILROAD. 

The present cost and loss of the transplbrta- 
tion of men and merchandise between Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore on the 
one side, and San Francisco on the other, from 
the best compiled statistics, may be stated thus : 

Passenger transits both ways, including orer- 
Und transits, 100,000, averaging $150 per 
capita $16,000,000 

Time of passenger transita, aterag* fortj days, 
and counting them as dead labor, while in 
transit and otherwise, their average labor 
worth two dollars per diem. 8,000,000 

Freights both ways around the Horn, 216,000 
tons, at an average of $20 per ton 4,800,000 

Value of freights both ways, other than gold 
and silver, $110,000,000. On this, by the rea- 
son of twice passing through the tropics, there 
is, from leakage, sweating, and other causes, 
a loss of not less than seven per cent not cov- 
ered by insurance, 7,700,000 

Insurance, and gross losses uninsured ; that is, 
where parties are their own insurera, three 
percent 8,300,000 

Interest on the capital which may be consider- 
ed dead while 186 days in transitu— say four 
percent 4,400,000 

Government transportation, as stated 7,367,000 

Isthmus transportation (excluding passengen) 
and insurance on the same. 3,260,000 

Freights to Nevada Territory, employing 2,000 
teams 200 days each year, at a coet of twenty- 
five dollara per team 10,000,000 

Passenger transits to and from Nevada 2,600,000 

Passengers and freights to and ttom Denver 
and Salt Lake, estimated without data at..... 10,000,000 

$76,807,000 

The cost of the same business and senrioe 
by a continuous line of railroad from San Fran- 
cisco to the point of delivery east, and the re- 
verse, may be stated thus : 

Two hundred and fifteen thooMnd tons, at $30.. $0,460,000 
Interest on $110,000,000 for ten days, one-third 

percent 368,600 

One hundred thousand passenger transits at 

$60 each 6,000,000 
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Ten days each pMienger In trmniit, loM $3 per • 

diem 2,000,000 

One hundred tou gold and elWer, $800 per ton 80,000 

iBthmu mereliMidise 1,260,000 

Nevada, Utah and Colorado paieengert and 

freights, estimated. 2,600,000 

Damage and insurance 1,000,000 

OoTemment freights and transportation, com- 
puted as equal to Interest 3,778,800 

$22,970,466 

But there is another important yiew of this 
subject. Mr. Phelps, the Member of Congress 
from California, in his speech on the same sub- 
ject, exhibits a statement eqally astounding as 
to the condition of our East India trade, and 
the losses it is subjected to on its present basis. 
He remarks : 

** Our imports from China in the year 1857 
amounted to $8,856,932, and our domestic ex- 
ports to China, $3,019,000, learing a balance 
against us of $5,337,082. In 1858 our imports 
were $10,570,536, and our exporU $2,467,645, 
leaTing a balance against us of $8,102,891. — 
In 1860 our imports f^om the same source were 
$18,566,641, and our exports $7,170,784, leav- 
ing a balance against us of $6,895,802. These 
figures exclude the exports of gold and silver. 
It will be obseryed that our trade with this na- 
tion is rapidly increasing, our imports haying 
risen from 1857 to 1860 about sixty per cent. 

**It is reasonable to suppose that under any 
circumstances the balance of the trade will not 
at any time be less than in 1860 ; say, $6,400,- 
000. This amount of indebtedness is mostly 
paid through English houses, at a cost to us of 
about twenty per cent. At this rate, continues 
Mr. Phelps, the cost of remittance is $1,280,- 
000 annually, and becomes a part of the price 
to the American consumers of tea. 

** If we can, by the construction of this road, 
turn this treasure shipment to new channels, 
and it can be made from San Francisco in 
twenty-three days, saying from the present 
specie route at least sixty days in time, reduc- 
ing the cost of shipment, including exchange, 
freight, interest, and insurance, to not exceed- 
ing four per cent, it would cause a net annual 
saying to our people of $984,000. To the sum 
thus sayed should be added the cost of the 
same amount of treasure shipped from San 
Francisco to New York, which cannot be done 
at less rates than three and one-half per cent, 
and would amount to $259,000. 

" I may yery properly add, that the entire 
balance of trade against us on what is known 
in mercantile parlance as the East India trade, 
will not fall short of $18,000,000 per annum. 
On this sum the saving in exchange would 
amount to $3,600,000. But these are but a 
small portion of the benefits this country would 
deriye ftrom the diverting of the specie route 
of the world into American channels of trade." 

Fifty millions of treasure which annually 
find their way to the East by the old commer- 
cial routes, would necessarily change their di- 
rection and come westward over this road. — 



Nor was Mr. Phelps out of the way when be 
said this. Its construction is even now as 
much dreaded by our foreign enemies, as the 
restoration of the Union itself. Not long sinee 
I cut from a leading Loiidon journal a para- 
graph founded upon this very supposition, 
though first suggested by speculations in. a 
California print. It reads thus, and is so per- 
tinent that I may be excused for asking atten- 
tion in its details : 



({ 



The California papers state that an enor- 
mous sum of money would be saved by Eng- 
lish, French, and American merchants in pre- 
miums on gold if a steam communication 
existed between San Francisco and China. 
California sends to the eastern States of Amer- 
ica, England, and France, eight millions sterl- 
ing of gold yearly to pay for goods which it 
wants. San Francisco is twenty-five days 
from China, the Eastern States of America are 
seventy days, and England and France are 
sixty days from China. A New York house, 
we will say, imports every year £100,000 worth 
of goods from China, and exports goods to the 
same amount to California. That State pays 
three per cent on the £100,000 worth of gold 
sent to the New York house, and the latter 
pays six per cent to send It to China. Now if 
steam packet communication existed between 
San Francisco and China, there would be no 
necessity to incur the expense of thus sending 
specie three parts round the globe. California 
could pay to China the £100,000 owed by the 
New York house, and thus California, China, 
and New York would by quits. A telegram 
from New York to San Francisco could manage 
the business. In the same manner, California 
could pay to China what it owes to France and 
England. In ten days, by means of the Con- 
tiUental American Telegraph, A, in London or 
Paris, could send to B in San Francisco, to 
forward to C in Hong Kong, the amount owing 
from B to A, and which A owes to C. About 
seven per cent out af nine would thus be saved. 
Now, seven per cent on £8,000,000 is nearly 
£600,0000." 

Thus we see the truth is beginning to be 
perceived abroad, and the article foreshadows 
the conclusion. I make but a single objection 
to its corollary — I say it with all possible good 
humor and courtesy — San Francisco will not 
be the clearing-house, it will be New York. 
Threadneedle Street, the barometer of the 
financial world, will find its fluctuations regis- 
tered there, and Wall Street will be the vernier 
of the scale. » * « * 

Is there any difficulty in the construction of 
this road ? None worthy a doubt. The nu- 
merous government surveys, many of them 
made by engineers whom we now recognise as 
heroes, have settled the general question. The 
grades for a great portion of the distance are 
almost imperceptible. The materials are at 
hand, of sufficient cheapness to give assurance 
of an economical construction. More than 
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this, it is xow demonBtrated that railways may 
be built at a far less cost than formerly. One 
hundred and thirty-seyen new railways are 
about to be commenced in the small islands of 
Qreat Britain, under the inducement that they 
may be built for nearly one-half less than they 
formerly were. Have we laborers in sufficient 
numbers to accomplish the work rapidly. This 
problem is solved by the fact, that we shall 
have at the close of this war nearly a million 
of men, who have been inured to fatigue, and 
the toils of the pick, axe and the spade, who 
hare not only shown a love of adventure and 
action, but the qualities of endurance and res- 
olution. Their employment will be congenial 
to their newly acquired taste and habits, and 
ensure liberal and profitable remuneration. — 
Emigrants from abroad will flock towards this 
line of industrial competition, just as when 
our canal system was commenced, or the gold 
of California was discoyered. As the work 
will be continuous for many years, we may ex- 
pect to see colonies settling around the local 
stations, each station a village or city perhaps, 
ganglions, knots, and supports to the great 
nerve which is to thrill with life, to become 
supports to it as it extends, and braces as it 
reposes, the great sympathisers with its activ- 
ity and life. Nor is the work too gpgantic in 
itself. It is said there were giants in other 
days. I think I can see such now. The Amer- 
ican railway system was a Titantic labor, but 
it was completed. In ten years ending in 1860 
its progress was unexampled. In 1850, the 
number of miles of railway in operation was 
8,688 79-100 miles, at a cost of $296,260,128, 
about the amount of the whole specie in the 
country. In 1860, the number of miles was 
80,692 72-100, the cost $1,134,432,009, an in- 
crease in mileage of 22,000 8-100 miles, and 
of construction $838, 1 92, 781 . And four-fifths 
of this increase of these lines and this expen- 
diture were in the loyal States of this Union, 
that having been their proportion in pretty 
much everything but political power, in what- 
ever has been accomplished for the prosperity 
and glory of this Republic. In this honorable 
career of railway enterprise, the State of Ohio 
has led the van, having about 8,400 miles of 
rails laid within her limits. Illinois comes 
next with 2,854, New York next with 2,600, 
Pennsylvania with 2,300, Michigan with 1,673, 
Indiana with 1,284, Wisconsin with 803, Ten- 
nessee 837, and Missouri with 657. 

In comparison, then, with the actual amount 
of money expended on railways during the ten 
years mentioned, and the increase of mileage 
22,000, the work ef constructing a railway to 
the Pacific appears to be but a very simple and 
easy undertaking. If 22,000 miles of these 
new railways could be made in so short a time, 
and $90,000,000 readily found for their eon- 
struction, can we not build one not the tenth 
part of the distance within ten years, and es- 
pecially when the greatest part of the money 



is advanced by the Government ? In this view 
of the subject our greatest difficulties abso- 
lutely disappear. # ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

But to conclude, as we may obtain a better 
idea of a great structure by viewing it from a 
distance, than by looking up at it from its door- 
way, so of this project, we may best compre* 
hend its grandeur by a slight change in our 
angle of vision. At the end of the present 
century it is calculated that the United States 
will contain a population of one hundred mil- 
lions of people. What will be then the aggre- 
gate wealth of the nation no one has computed. 
Whatever it is now, will be then in the ratio of 
one hundred millions to twenty-seven, and 
equal to all the responsibility which in the 
course of events may fall upon it. We shall 
leave our descendants no petty patrimony of a 
crowded birth-place and room scarce enough 
to struggle in, but a continent accessible to 
every son and daughter of industry, and with- 
out a limit to the energies of posterity. We 
must not think this so formidable an enterprise, 
nor be alarmed at undertaking it. If we leave 
posterity a war debt to pay ofi", we give them 
the means to do it with. There are no doubt 
many conservative and over-timid minds that 
shrink from the very idea. So there were 
when the great Clinton projected the Erie 
Canal, and was told that it would never be 
filled except with the tears of a ruined people. 
So in our own city of New York. The Croton 
water system had honest opponents, who pre- 
dicted that it could never be carried into effect 
except at the risk of bankruptcy ; men of pru- 
dence they were, who preferred the safer course 
of buying water from the tea pump at a penny 
a bucket, to the hazardous one of bringing a 
large country river into town. So of the Cen- 
tral Park, a monument of a refined and philo- 
sophic spirit, so crowded with grateful visitors, 
that an admission fee of half a dime each 
would produce a revenue of $200,000 a year. 

The Panama Railway, which is a faint adum- 
bration of the Pacific, was a wondrous under- 
taking. But its capital and cost of about 
$7,000,000 are now practically equal to $40,- 
000,000, on which interest is earned regularly 
and large dividends paid, while a fund is ac- 
cumulating for future distribution and profit. 
I do not pretend to foresee what will be the 
dividend value of the Pacific Railroad to its 
stockholders. But when even Europe may 
traffic with Asia more securely, with more ra- 
pidity, and with more profit than by any route 
in the old world by sea or land, and when the 
distance from London to Canton, as now navi- 
gated, is 18,000 miles, and from New York to 
Canton will be but 11,000, 1 perceive that New 
York has advantage over London which must 
inevitably tell on the future of both cities, and 
end in the supremacy of that mart which com- 
mands the greatest trade. The business of 
this Pacific road will certainly enrich this 
country "beyond the dreams of avarice.'' 
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What towns, what Tillages, what pastoral 
wealth will be added to those it already poss- 
esses, and out of these what new free States 
will emerge into life and greatness ! What in- 
numerable auxiliary lines will branch off from 
the main trunk to newly disooTered and fertile 
plains, to happy yalleys. and to the exhaustless 
mineral wealth which lies yet " unprospected" 
in the teeming Sierras and the gorges and 
golden sands of the rivers which sweep their 
bases. What is to prevent millions of oppress- 
ed Europeans from abandoning their ties to 
the soil which giyes them black bread for their 
daily food, and demands all else for their rul- 
ers ; what is to prevent them from a general 
hegira to the regions of gold, when the transit 
will be so safe, easy, and economical, and 
wages may be earned at every mile of the way? 
In the direct advantages to ourselves, we may 
estimate the time saved in crossing to the Pa- 
cific Ocean and going to the Eastern world, the 
saving of expense in freights, in insuranc, in 
labor, the increased supplies of gold, the shift- 
ing of capital from Europe to the United States, 
the general distribution of means to live and 
to enjoy life, the advance of the useful and 
rofined arts, the closer connection of the States, 
the consolidation of the principles on which 
our political fabric rests, and our entire inde- 
pendence of the effete European systems under 
which man has so long been kept down and 
''made to mourn.'* 

All these results we may safely anticipate. 
The present troubles we are encountering, will 
prove blessings in disguise. In all ages and 
countries, principles important in their day 
bring forth their fruits at maturity. Waters 
long undisturbed become stagnant, and we 
should lay these trials to heart like philoso- 
phers, or what is best, like Christians. Many 
of the best elements in the American character, 
hitherto dormant and unvalued, are coming 
forth with an unsurpassed splendor. Forti- 
tude, courage, persistency, self-denial, gener- 
osity, patriotism, ability, these have at last 
oome to the front, where, I trust in God, they 
will remain, not again to bo driven into the 
shade by political managers, who are forever 
" purring and mousing after petty schemes of 
political advancement." 

Some of these qualities of the American 
character are showing their power in the de- 
velopment of this work we have in hand. We 
are to lay out and construct the longest con- 
tinuous line of railway in the world. Its 
milestones, if I may be allowed an Irish license 
of speech, will be set along the parallels of 
longitude, which will be hourly passed by the 
trains, at a speed proportioned to their dist- 
ance apart. Those travelers going west will 
enjoy a prolonged twilight, those coming east 
will have an earlier day. The journey will 
not be more than we shall have taken, who 
come hither Arom New York and are about to 
return. Finally, the revenve, the commerce, 



the crowds, the wealth, the prosperity, the 
national supremacy that this road will give 
birth to, overpower the most lively imagina- 
tion. * * « * « 

Mortar for Bnilding. 

In common practice, the cohesion for mortar 
is greatly impaired by using too large a pro- 
portion of sand ; it should never exceed two 
parts, by measure, to one of lime paste. A 
cask of lime weighing 280 lbs., made into eight 
oubic feet of lime paste, should be mixed with 
16 bushels of damp sand. The notion used to 
be generally entertained that the longer lime 
was slaked before it was used, the better would 
be the mortar made of it. This, however, is 
not the case with our common fat lime and 
sand mortars. The sand should be mixed with 
the slaked lime as soon as the latter becomes 
cold, and no more water should be employed 
thau will reduce the lime to a thick paste. In 
preparing mortar, the unslaked lime should be 
placed on boards and sheltered from the sun 
and rains ; it should be open above and sur- 
rounded with some sand. The water necessary 
to slake lime should be poured upon it with 
any suitable vessel, and care should be taken 
to stir the lime so as to bring the water into 
contact with every portion, when it may be 
left until all the vapor has passed off The 
sand may now be incorporated with the lime 
by means of a hoe or shovel ; and, if necessary, 
a little water may be added to produce a homo- 
geneous, consistent paste, when it is ready for 
use. Sand from the sea-shore should never be 
employed for making mortar without being 
first washed with fresh water, because the salt 
left in such sand is liable to absorb moisture 
and prevent the mortar becoming hard. In 
putting up walls of brick or stone, care should 
be taken that the stones or bricks be moisten- 
ed before they come in contact with the mor- 
tar. Every brick and stone should be laid in 
a good bed of mortar, and should receive a 
blow to fix it firmly. The bricks should not 
be laid merely, as is the common custom, but 
forced down so as to press the mortar into all 
the pores and crevices. The superintendent 
of a building should give his personal atten- 
tion to the vertical joints in the walls, as the 
masons frequently neglect to fill them up with 
mortar. — Scientific American, ^ 



The Atlantie Telegraph. 



Intelligence may be expected at any moment 
from the British steamer which was dispatch- 
ed fVom St. John some months ago to take a 
new line of soundings along the coast of New- 
foundland, and half way across the ocean, 
where she was to meet another British steamer 
(the Porcupine) which had been assigned to a 
similar duty along the Irish coast and the other 
half of the Great Atlantic Cable route. The 
Admiralty having ordered each steamer to re- , 
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turn to her Btarting point, the results of the 
exploration of the western half will be first 
reported from St. John. The object of the 
new survey is to find the best places for the 
•hore cable, and to ascertain, if possible, a 
still better range of soundings for the main 
line than the one determined on at the first 
survey. 

The Porcupine, we learn, has already re- 
turned to Plymouth, and the Liverpool Mercury 
gives the following as the result of its labors : 
** Some of the soundings extended to a depth 
of 2,500 fathoms. The visit of the steamer to 
Kockall, on the 14th of August, seems to have 
been prompted by a desire on the part of the 
Lords of the Admiralty to be able to judge, 
by a knowledge of its depth and character, of 
the expediency of dropping a cable across this 
bank, for the purpose of connecting Ireland 
with Iceland and America. On the ridge of 
the banks, soundings varied from 90 to 160 
fathoms ; fish were most abundant ; the bot- 
tom cousi.sted of mud and sand. The diagrams, 
returns, and reports from the ofiicers engaged 
on board the Porcupine have been sent to 
Whitehall for the consideration in the first 
place of the Lords of the Admiralty, after 
which communication will be made by their 
lordships to the directors of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph Company." — MerchanVt Magazint. 



New Telegraph Linei. 

Russia. — Accounts from St. Petersburg state 
that at the end of August there were in Russia 
88,104 versts of electric telegraph (24,000 
miles.) The number of stations was 150. An 
additional length of 10,835 versts is in course 
of beinfl: established. 

New York and London. — In July last com- 
munication by electric telegraph could bo made 
between London and Tumen, in Siberia, 4,030 
miles distance. It is expected that the wires 
will be extended to Nikolaivski, on the Pacific, 
by the end of this year, and that there will be 
telegraphic communication with New York, via 
Siberia and California, by the end of 18G3. 

Switzerland and Bavaria. — The cable in- 
tended to establish a direct telegraphic com- 
munication between Bavaria and Switzerland, 
was submerged on the 4th iust. The total 
length is 70,(X)0 feet, and its weight 280 quint- 
als. According to the soundings which have 
been made, the greatest depth of the Lake of 
Constance, where the cable will be placed, is 
300 feet. 

Pins were worth a dollar a paper in 1812, and 
were poor at that. Then it took 14 processes 
to make a pis : now only one, by a machine 
which finishes and sticks them into the paper. 
Saving pins half a century ago was as import- 
ant as saving cents, and hence the habit thus 
formed sticks to many elderly gentlemen whose 
coatsleeves are ornamented with rows of them, 
rescued from loss. 



SCIENCE, ART, STATISTICS. 

Iron experiment. — A simple illustration will 
serve to show two facts connected with iron ; 
the first is elasticity, and the second the power 
exerted by pressure of the hand of any person. 
Make a hoop of one-inch square iron about the 
size of a man's hat, let the inside of the hoop 
be made quite smooth and true. Such a hoop 
being examined, it would appear that the power 
even of a horse could in no way alter its shape 
or form, provided the strain be put to it fairly 
and equably. Now make a rod of iron of the 
thickness of a lead pencil, that shall exactly fit 
the diameter of the inside of the hoop, so that 
when placed in the hoop, it will not fall out 
unless the hoop be altered in shape. If, acting 
in a similar way, we took a child's wooden 
hoop with a stick across it in the center, and 
then pressed it at the sides opposite to that of 
the cross stick, the hoop would assume an oval 
shape, and, of course, the cross stick would 
fall out. Just so does the iron hoop described 
act ; when any one presses it, the iron rod falls 
out, showing clearly the elasticity of the iron. 
The hoop will become oval shaped with a very 
little pressure, not greater than that which can 
be exerted by a young girl. — Septimus Pietse. 



How TO Tan Skins. — 1. Take two parts of 
saltpetre and one of alum; pulverize finely, 
mix them and sprinkle evenly over the fiesh 
side of the skin ; then roll the skin tightly to- 
gether, and let it remain a few days, according 
to the weather, then scrape the skin till it is 
soft and pliable. I have tanned skins in this 
way so that they would be as soft and white as 
buckskins. 

2. *' A reader" wishes to know the mode of 
tanning coon and fox skins with the fur on. I 
will give him my mode of operation. If the 
skin is green from the body, scrape all the flesh 
from it, then pulverize equal parts of saltpetre 
and alum and cover the flesh part of the skin 
with it ; put the flesh in such a manner as to 
hold the brine when dissolved, then lay it away 
in a cool place — say the cellar — and let it lay 
four or six days ; then cover the flesh part with 
soft soap and wash off clean with water. Dry 
in the shade, roll and pull occasionally while 
drying ; then roll and pull until soft and plia- 
ble. — y. E. Farmer. 



Mr. Van Buren was the last of the old 
succession of Presidents, nearly all of whom 
attained to an unusually ripe age. If we ex- 
cept Washington, who died at the age of 67, 
all those intermediate reached to within a year 
or two of four score ; while John Adams at- 
tained to the age of 91 ; Jefi^erson to 83, and 
John Quincy Adams to 81. During the last 80 
years, our Presidents have died considerably 
younger. Mr. Polk was but 54, Gen. Harrison, 
63 ; Gen. Taylor, 64 ; and Mr. Tyler 71 years 
old at the close of their respective lives. 
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Thb Whitb Mouhtaims. — ^The diiferent peaks 
of the White Mountains are, by actual meas- 
urement, found to reach the following heights : 

Huiei. Balilit In ft«t. 

Moant WMhington, 6,288 

Moant Adamt, 6,7M 

Mount Jeffanon, 6,714 

Moant Madiaon, 6,865 

Mount Monroe, 6,884 

Mount GUy, 6,563 

Mount Vranklin, 4,904 

Mount Clinton, 4,320 / 

Mount Pleamnt, 4,764 

Qap between Washington and Claj, 6,417 

Qap between Waehington and Monroe, 6,100 

Gap between Adams and Claj, 4,979 

Qap between Adami and Jeff«raoD, 4,939 

Gap between Jefferson and Madison, 4,912 

Limit of trees on Washington, north side 4,150 

» 

Gas Works on the American Continent. — 
The American Oas Light Journal^ edited by 
Prof. C. Elton Buck, presents in its first Janu- 
ary number interesting tables of gas works on 
this continent, from which it appears there are 

420 American gas works, representing $61,620,910 

23 British colunial gas works, <* 2,112,040 

22 Cuban and S. American, " 6,360,000 

466 gas works. ToUl capital, $60,022,980 

Showing a grand total of sixty million twenty- 
two thousand nine hundred and eighty dollars, 
being an increase in this country since the 
date of the last tables, July 16, 1860, of thirty- 
nine gas work, and of capital, three million 
six hundred and forty-nine thousand seTen 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

Naval Invention. — An invention is claimed 
to have been made by a person near Rochelle, 
France, who, it is said, has been engaged ten 
years in perfecting it. He claims that, by an 
application of electric power, he can concen- 
trate at the moment of discharge all the guns 
on the side of a vessel upon any given point 
on the enemy's vessel or fortifications, and that 
no iron plates, however thick, could resist the 
terrible effects of such a converging fire. The 
Emperor has sent the inventor a flattering let- 
ter, and conferred upon him the decoration of 
the Legion of Honor. 

Slaves in the South. — Should the rebellion 
continue in its present shape until the 1st of 
January next, the number of slaves which will 
on that day be emancipated, under the procla- 
mation of the President, will be 

AUbama, 436,132 

Arkansas, 111,104 

Florida, 61,763 

Georgia, 462,232 

Louisiana, 833,010 

Hiisisslppl, 436,696 

North Carolina, 331,031 

South Carolina,.. 402,641 

TenneMae, ^ 276,784 

Texas, 180,682 

Eastern Virginia, 876,000 

Total, according to census of 1860, 8)406,016 



EDUCATIONAL. 

Th« Agrionltoral College. 

Thanks to the late liberal Congress and to 
the wisdom of a President capable of appre- 
ciating the wants of the industry of the coun- 
try, we are able thus soon again, after the 
disappointment consequent upon the Teto of 
the original Morrill bill by Mr. Buchanan, to 
resume the disoussion of Agricultural Colleges 
with a prospect of securing positive results. 

We take it for granted that every intelligent 
farmer is prepared to admit that the Natural 
Sciences are applicable for the improrement 
of the agricultural art We shall not, there- 
fore discuss that question. 

A grant of 240,000 acres of land has been 
made to the State of Wisconsin for the estab- 
liahment of an Agricultural College, and it wiH 
not avail us to show that the act making the 
grant was not as wisely framed as it ought to 
have been — that the Western States are not 
equal sharers in the bounty of the GoTem- 
ment with the older and more populous States. 
The point to be settled is : How shall the grant 
be so received and disposed of as to secure the 
largest benefit to the industry of the State ? 

The amount of land received, though well 
sold and the proceeds carefully husbanded, will 
not be sufficient for the great work of estab- 
lishing a school of the highest grade, unlees 
the State shall aUo contribute something to- 
wards the enterprise. It is highly important, 
therefore, that the next Legislature take steps 
immediately for fulfilling the conditions of the 
grant. 

The first step is the formal reception of the 
grant. Of the propriety of this, there viU, 
of oourse, be no question, as the State will 
thereby acquire the source of a fund which 
cannot fail to contribute largely to the im- 
provement of our industry, and the consequent 
increase of the wealth, intelligence, and social 
happiness of the people. 

The importance of early acceptance will be 
apparent when it is remembered that the Col- 
lege must have been actually established with- 
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in fiye years flrom date of the passage of the 
act, and that no portion of the endowment may 
be used for the erection of the buildings. In- 
deed not more than ten per cent, of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of lands may be used for the 
purchase of the Experimental Farm. But it 
so happens that, in our case — and in this re- 
spect the older States have the adyantage — the 
<' scrip" will not be issued, allowing the pur- 
chaser to locate in any of the Territories, but 
our own landt must be sold, whether yaluable, 
and readily marketable or not. They should, 
therefore, be accepted, and put into market at 
the earliest possible moment. 

But, if we do the best we can, it is question- 
able whether a sufficient amount could be real- 
ised in time to purchase the Farm, erect the 
^buildings thereon, and get the College into act- 
tial operation within the next four years. 

We accordingly suggest that the site for 
the College and the Experimental Farm 
should be contributed by the locality where the 
institution may be established. Or, in other 
words, that the College be offered to that coun- 
ty or town which will make the most advan- 
tageous offer of a site and land for the Farm. 
And secondly, that the buildings be proTided 
for by the State at large. 

This would leave the entire grant to be con- 
Terted into an endowment fund, and thus the 
better insure the upbuilding of such an in- 
stitution as would be an honor and great ad- 
yantage to the State. 

We have our eye on sundry desirable locali- 
ties which, in doing themselyes the honor of 
donating the requisite lands, would at the same 
time so far enhance the value of surrounding 
property as to become pecuniary gainers by 
their liberality. The site for the College, and 
the land for the farm once secured, we are pre- 
pared to guarantee that the funds for the build- 
ings shall be forthcoming. 

Farmers, and friends of Industrial Educa- 
tion, turn this matter over in your minds, and 
so be prepared to act with promptness and en- 
ergy when the time comes for worthy and gen- 
erous deeds. 



Xdmoatton of the Farmer. 



The following extract is fVom Mr. Qreeley's 
late address before the Vermont State Agri- 
cultural Society : 

No man can afford to bring up hu children in 
ignorance of the priTieipUs and facte which under- 
lie eucceetful farming. I do not know that this 
truth is yet accepted by the great body of your 
farmers ; if not, I must try to make it so. I 
hear complaints that our cleverer farmers* sons 
dislike their fathers' vocation, and I am not 
surprised that it is so. The father has uncon- 
sciously taught them to despise it as the least 
intellectual and most stolid of all possible pur- 
suits. He never brought home a book that 
treats attractively, wisely, enthusiastically of 
Agriculture. He has, as a general rule, never 
considered an Agricultural journal worth tak- 
ing. He has not deemed it important that they 
should be instructed in the natural sciences 
which underlie and elucidate his own vocation. 
He never made the latest improvements and 
discoveries in aid of agriculture the subject of 
inquiry, of study, and of fire-side discussion. 
In his daily life and thought, farming is as 
dreary and mindless a drudgery as it can be to 
a horse in a bark-mill. How, then, can he 
expect his sons, if they have any aspirations 
beyond hog and hominy, to like farming ? He 
has given them every possible negative reason 
to detest it. 

Now I do not hold that every man, or even 
every farmer's son, should be a farmer. There 
are other pursuits equally important, laudable, 
honorable. But I do contend that every farm- 
er should so instruct and train his children, 
that thoy shall at least respect his vocation, 
though they should not follow it, and under- 
stand its laws and processes so thoroughly that 
they will never forget them. I would have 
every farmer's son feel that, if defeated in his 
chosen pursuit — law, medicine, trade, mechan- 
ics, or whatever it may be — ^he can, at any 
moment, return to the vocation of his youth, 
and earn therein an honorable and adequate 
subsistence. He is morally certain to prove 
more upright and independent in whatever 
pursuit, if he enters it with this well grounded 
confidence in his ability to live without it. — 
But I still more urgently insist that each farm- 
er shall so honor and esteem his own vocation, 
shall 80 render it and respect it as an intellect- 
ual and liberal pursuit, that his better educated 
and mentally developed sons shall not despise 
and reject it as fit only for oxen." 



In our reference to the Madison Normal 
and High School, in the Oct. No., we greatly 
understated the success of Prof. Allen. Instead 
of "75 or 80," he has 150 pupils in the several 
departments. 
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Fleaunt Scbool HoniM. 

loL nlimya in tbc power of a people 
JuRt oatabUHbiDg tbemNeWeg in a new couolry, 
cry ihing to be newt; done, and but 
lilllu capital 10 <io it nilb, lo make the Scbocl- 
whst it ought to he — a model of taale 
il theri; \a nothing like hav- 
e ideal to work up to as fad m we 
1 it is on tbia account that w« bare so 
orten called Iho attention of our readers lo this 



Pleasant as were the dajs of our cbildliood, 
e remember the old log school house where 
the work of stud/ was commenced, with a kiod 
of grailge against the clever but ignorant and 
prejudiocd old fcllowa who resisted everj at- 
tempt of the better informed men of the dis- 
trict to supersede the old but with a respectable 
and inviting little structure. The old bouse 
ood on the brink of a biil without inclosure 
r shelter. Its floor was of loose, eUtteriog 
boards; the windows high and priEoo-libe ; 
the seatg, slabs sf logs, warpei, rickel;, and 
high that our feet dangled most painfull; in 
lid air ; the desks, rough boards supported 
upon long pins driven into the wall. True, we 
lived Ihrongh that period of penance, and made 
progreea in our studies, but it was only because 
were aubitioua and determined tbM noth- 



ing shontd binder us ; and, but for a ples"*"' | 
geovB a quarter of a mile distant, to «hi< 

" Wo locil Id iI»I tvmt awaT," 
and where, h; permission of a kind (eaclier, n 
spent the most of our time on pleasant sumo'' 
dnjs, the memor; of the old acbool boaK, 
which ought to have been made dear foreTtr, 
would be perfectly hateful. 

Had it been our good fortune to have bid > 
neat little schoolhouse,like the above, to lews 
our primarj lessooB in, how much more npi" 
would have been our progreea — how diffew' 
the memories which would have illuniciKl 
those early daya of familiar childhood. 

rarenlB, remember that the heartJ of JOUT 
children are alTecled and their character mouW- 
ed by all the oircumstancea that surround llitio 
at this most important period of their lirtf.' 
Learn to treat them less like young eclts U^ 
calves, destined merely for drudgery or lit 
shambles, and more like Wonderfully endowed 
Immorlol beings, whose great Allure is '•" 
determined by the shaping of the present, u 
you are about to locate a school honse for fiW 
diatriel, give it the pleasantest loealilj t^*' 
can be found. If your house is already boiKi 
and ita surroundinga are not what Ihay at<^ 
be, set about the work of making them le vJ 
every improvement within your power. T"' 
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Iftte automn is a good time for Betting out 
young shade trees. Enlist the boys of the 
district in the vork and it will be done. One 
word more. In planting out trees, don't set 
them in stiff, ugly rows, but here and there, 
singly and in clumps, so that they shall seem 
to haye been planted by nature. 



THE HOME. 



The Welcome Back. 



Sweet !■ the hour (hat brings as home, 

Where all will spring to meet us ; 
Where hands are striving, as wo come, 

To be the first to greet us. 
When the world hath spent its frowns and wrath, 

And care has been sorely pressing, 
T Is sweet to turn fh»m our roving path, 

And find a fire-side blessing. 
Oh, joyfully dear is the homeward track, 

If we are but sure of a welcome back. 

What do we reck, on a dreary way, 

Though lonely and benighted, 
If we know there are lips to chide our stay. 

And eyes that will beam love-lighted 7 
What is the worth of your diamond ray, 

To the glance that flashes pleasure ; 
When the words that welcome back betray 

We form a heart's chief treasure ? 
Oh, JoylVilly dear is our homeward track, 

If we are but sure of a welcome back. 



Politeness ITecessarr among Intimate Friends. 

The common fallacy is, that intimacy dis- 
penses with the necessity of politeness. The 
truth is just the opposite of this. The more 
points of contract there are, the more danger 
of friction there is, and the more carefully 
should people guard against it. If you see a 
man only once a month, it is not of so vital 
importance that you do not trench on his rights, 
tastes, or whims. Ue can bear to be crossed 
or annoyed occasionally. If he does not haye 
a high regard for you, it is comparatiyely un- 
important, because your paths are generally so 
diyerse. But you and the man with whom you 
dine eyery day haye it in your power to make 
each other exceedingly uncomfortable. A yery 
little dropping will wear away a rook, if it only 
keep at it. The thing that you would think of, 
if it occurred only twice a year, becomes an 
intolerable burden when it happens twice a 
day. This is where husbands and wiyes run 
aground. They take too much for granted. If 
they would but see that they haye something to 
gain, something to saye, as well as something 



to ei^oy, it would be better for them ; but they 
proceed on the assumption that their loye is an 
inexhaustible tank, and not a fountain depend- 
ing for its supply on the stream that trickles 
into it. So, for every little annoying habit, or 
weakness, or fault, they draw on the tank 
without being careful to keep the supply open, 
till they awake one morning to find the pump 
dry, and instead of love, at best, nothing but 
a cold habit of complacence. On the contrary, 
the more intimate friends become, whether 
married or unmarried, the more scrupulously 
should thoy strive to repress in themselves 
everything annoying, and to cherish both in 
themselves and each other everything pleasing. 
While each should draw on his love to neutral- 
ise the faults of his friend, it is suicidal to 
draw on his friend's love to neutralize his own 
faults. Love should be cumulative, since it 
cannot be stationary. If it does not increase, 
it decreases. Love, like confidence, is a plant 
of slow growth, and of most exotic fragility. 
It must be constantly and tenderly cherished. 
Every noxious and foreign element must be 
carefully removed firom it. All sunshine, and 
sweet airs, and morning dews, and evening 
showers must breathe upon it perpetual fra- 
grance, or it dies into a hideous and repulsive 
deformity, fit only to be cast out and trodden 
under foot of men, while, properly cultivated, 
it is a Tree of Lfe. — Atlantic Monthly. 



Ponishment to Children. 



In a late number of the Atlantic Monihlt/, the 

'^Country Parson" has a charming little essay 

on ** Sorrows of Childhood.'' In the course of 

which he makes these remarks : 

An extremely wicked way of punishing chil- 
dren is by shutting them up in a dark place. 
Darkness is naturally fearfiil to human beings, 
and the stupid ghost stories of many nurses 
make it especially fearful to a child. It is a 
stupid and wicked thing to send a child on an 
errand in a dark night. I do not remember 
passing through a greater trial in my youth 
than once walking three miles alone (it was 
not going on an errand) in the dark, along a 
road thickly shaded with trees. I was a little 
fellow ; but I got over the distance in half an 
hour. Part of the way was along a waU of a 
churchyard— 4)ne of those ghastly, weedy, neg- 
lected, accursed-looking spots where stupidity 
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has done what it can to add ciroumstances of 
disgust and horror to the Christian's long sleep. 
Nobody ever supposed that this was a trial to 
a boy of twelre years old, so little are the 
thoughts of children understood. And child- 
ren are reticent ; I am telling now about that 
dismal walk for the first timCi and in the illness 
of childhood children sometimes get very close 
and real yiews of death. I remember, when I 
was nine years old, how eyery eyening when I 
lay down to sleep, I used for about a year to 
picture myself lying dead, till I felt as though 
the coffin was closing round me. I used to 
read at that period, with a curious fascination, 
Blair's poem, * The Grave.' But I neyer dream- 
ed of telling anybdoy about these thoughts. I 
belieye that thoughtful children keep most of 
their thoughts to themselves, and in respect of 
the things of which they think most are as pro- 
foundly alone as the Ancient Mariner in the 
Pacific. I have heard of a parent, an import- 
ant member of a very straight sect of the 
Pharisees, whose child, when dying, begged 
not to be buried in a certain foul old hideous 
churchyard, but in a certain cheerful cemetery. 
This request the poor little dying creature 
made with all the energy of terror and despair. 
But the straight Pharisee refused the dying 
request, and pointed out with polemical bitter- 
ness to the child that he must be very wicked 
indeed to care at such a time where he was to 
be buried, or what might be done with his 
body after death. How I should enjoy the 
spectacle of that unnatural, heartless, stupid 
wretch tarred and feathered I The dying child 
was oaring for a thing about which Sbakspeare 
cared ; and it was not in mere human weak- 
ness, but * by faith,' that Joseph, when he was 
dying gave commandment concerning his bones. 



The Babie. 



Nae shoe to hide her tiny tAe, 

Nae stockiues on her feet, 
Her snple ankles white as snaw, 

Or early blossomi sweet. 

Her simple dress of sprinkled pink, 

Her double dimpled chin, 
Hor puckered lip and baumy nose, 

With nae one tooth between. 

Her een, sae like her mother's een, 

Twa gentle liquid things; 
Her &ce is like an angel's fkce— 

We're glad she had na wings. 

She Is the budding of our love, 

A giftie Ood ha' gie'n us ; 
We munna love the gift ow'r weel, 

T wad be nae blessing to us. 

» 

Sklp Saobifices — There is not one of us 
who has not a brother or a sister, a friend or a 
schoolmate, whom we can make better as W<A1 
as happier. Every day calls upon us for sac- 
rifices of small selfishness, for forbearance 
under provocation, and for the sujugation of 
evil propensities. Drop the stone you were 
about to throw in retaliation for insult ; un- 
clench that fist with which you were about to 



redress some supposed, perhaps some ml 
wrong; silenoe that tongue, about to otter 
words which would poison like the venom of 
asps; expel that wicked imagination, thsl 
oomes into your thoughCc as Satan came into 
the Qarden of Eden ; for if you do not drire 
that out of your paradise, it will drive joa 
out. — Horace Mann. 



YOUTH'S CORNER. 



The Wasp and the Bee. 

A wasp met a bee that waa Jnst bnszing by, 
And he said : ** Little Oonsin, can you tell me why 
You are loved so much better by people than If 

'* Mt back shines as bright and as yellow as gold, 
And mT shape is most elegant, too, to behold; 
Tet nobody likes me for that, I am told." 

"Ah, cousin," the bee said, " 'tis all rery true; 
But if I had half as much mischief to do, 
Indeed they would loye me no better than you. 

** Tou have a line shape, and a delicate wing; 
They own you are handsome, but then there isone thing 
They cannot put up with, and that is your sting. 

" Hy coat is quite homely and plain, as you see^ 
Tet nobody ever is angry with me. 
Because I'm a humble and innocent bee." 

From this little story, let people beware : 
Because, like the wasp, if ill-natured they are. 
They will never be loved, if they're ever so fliir. 
— Jane Taylor. 



AU About my Friends.— Vo. 3. 

Early in May, there came a pair of blae^ 
birds and made a nest in a bird-house which 
was in a wild cherry tree that stands very neir 
the front gate. Every day they sang their 
sweet little songs, which was ample paymeat 
for their house rent ; but they did more, thej 
daily destroyed a great many worms and ia- 
sects. 

They would perch themselves on tke fene«, 
the well, or the low branch of a tree, and when- 
ever they espied anything such as they use for 
food, they would dart down and pick it up, 
and then go back to their station, to watch for 
more. 

About the same time, a pair of Brown 
Thrushes came. Just across the road f^om the 
house is a wild crab apple tree, and a wood- 
bine has run up on the tree and made a com- 
plete bower at the top ; and there the thrushes 
made their nest. 

The nest was composed of roots, sticks, and 
the stubble of grass, with never a bit of moss, 
or wool, or feathers for a lining. 

The male bird came, every morning, and 
took his station on the very tiptop of the hiok- 
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ory tree that stands in the yard, and trilled 
hiB roundelays of etherial notes, imitating 
nearly every other song bird. 

When cherries and currants were ripe, he 
took his pay for his musical entertainment. 

I belieye that this bird is the Qround Thrush. 
It is sometimes called the Mocking Bird. It 
usually makes its rest on the ground, by the 
side of a bush, a stump, or a large stone. Its 
eggs are speckled. Uncli William. 






Seme Things about the Sea. 

In the last number of the Fabmeb we inti- 
mated to our young friends, that we might 
haye many things to tell them in the future 
about what we saw in our voyage upon the 
ocean and our journey in foreign lands. Very 
well, we mean to keep our promise, and will 
begin by telling you some things about the Sea. 

Some of you have seen the great Atlantic, 
and have heard the roar of his mighty waters. 
Possibly a few have crossed in a ship from 
shore to shore, and with your own wondering 
eyes seen some of the strange sights — such as 
icebergs, whales, sharks, and other monsters 
of the deep, and even fierce storms — of which 
we are going to tell you. But even if you 
have, perhaps we may tell you something you 
had not learned before. 

WHAT AN OCEAN IS. 

An ocean is often called *'the sea," but a 
sea is never called an ocean. A real tea is a 
large body of salt water nearly shut in by land. 
Take your atlas and see the difference. Thus 
you will find the Mediterranean, the Black, the 
Baltic, the Caspian, and many other teat — all 
less than any of the great oceans in size, and 
quite nearly surrounded by land. '* But why," 
you ask, '*do you, then, sometimes call the 
ocean the tea V Just because a sea is almott 
an ocean, and the word tea has a more pleas- 
ant and poetic sound to the ear and mind ; no- 
thing else. 

<*What, then, is the ocean f" That great 
body of salt water which surrounds the conti- 
nents — such as America, Europe, Asia, and Af- 
rica — and which covers more than three-fifths 
of the whole surface of the great globe. That 



is the ocean. Isn't it grand — ^this almost 
boundless ''waste of waters?*' 

WHAT TBI OCEAN IS MADE OF. 

''What the ocean is made of? Why, water, 
of course!" I hear some little boy say. Not 
all water, my boy ; one part in thirty parts is 
taltt^kdt^j common salt. That is, in every 
thirty pounds of the water there is one pound 
of salt. Or, in other words, every bucket-full 
(ordinary wooden bucket, holding three gal- 
lons) of sea water contains a little over one 
pound of salt. You see, then, a good reason 
why the ocean is called the " briny deep." — 
There are, also, many other kinds of salt, be- 
sides common salt, in the sea, but they are in 
very small quantity, and have long, hard 
names, and so our little readers must wait un- 
til they study chemistry, when they will learn 
all about them. 

DEPTH or THE OCEAN AND ITS BOTTOM. 

Because there are strong currents in the sea 
it is difficult to find out just how deep the wa- 
ter is, in many places, and at great depths. — 
It is very well known, however, that the bot- 
tom is uneven, just like the land, with its 
mountains and valleys and plains ; and hence, 
in some places, the water is] very much deeper 
than in others. Scientific men have measured, 
or tounded the depth a great many times in a 
great many places, and estimated the average 
depth at two miles. That is, if the bottom 
were perfectly level like the floor of a room, 
then the depth of the ocean wherever its wa- 
ters cover the globe, would be two miles. — 
Think of it ! IsnH it wonderful ? Let's see, 
now, how much all this water of the whole 
ocean would weigh. By a calculation, which 
your parents or teachers will tell you how to 
make, we find that a single cubic or solid mile 
of water would weigh forty-etght billions, one 
hundred and eighty-one millions, one hundred 
and eighty-six thousand, one hundred and 
eighty-four tons. But the water of the entire 
ocean is sufficient in quantity to make four 
hundred millions of such cubic or solid miles. 
So that to ascertain the weight of the whole 
ocean in tons, we must multiply these two vast 
numbers together. Expressed in figures the 
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unount would sUnd thus: 19,272,474,758,- 
600.000,000 tons ! ! — a number so yast that the 
mind of no one can comprehend it. To giTe 
you a better idea, we will suppose a train of 
cars, water tight, to be loaded with the water 
of the ocean — each car carrying four tons, and 
being twenty feet long. How long would the 
train be? Why, it would reach entirely around 
the world seven hundred and thirty billion, 
seyenteen million, nine hundred and eighty- 
three thousand, and ninety times I ! But the 
numbers are still too vast for your comprehen- 
sion. And 80 we will suppose this enormous 
train of cars to movet and at the rate of a mile 
in a minute. How long would a man have to' 
stand in bis place, day and night, in order to 
see the last car pass ? Over a billion of years ! 
or more than five hundred millions of life- 
times of sixty years ! ! 

If a train were loaded with the salt of the 
water alone, it would be over fifteen millions 
of life-times in passing ! 

Of the color and the currents of the sea in 
the next number. 

WAR MISCELLANY. 



The Soldier's Orave. 



BT QKO. W. BUNOAT. 



I. 

*' ToQch him tenderly,'' gently raiie 

The fiillen hero ; let his praise 

Sound sweetly through all fliture daya, 

For he was brare and true. 
Lean him against a manly breast, 
Close to the heart that loves him best, 
Like a tried traveler taking rest 

Under the arch of blue. 

11. 
Then bear him to the sylvan shade, 
Where devr fidls from the drooping blade, 
Like tears from a sad-hearted maid 

Whose grief no words unfold ; 
Where the soft wind in sorrow sighs, 
Among the flowers whoee pleasant eyes, 
Repeat the beauty of the skies, 

Starlight and blue and gold. 

III. 
Brash ftom his brow the wind-tossed hair, 
Mingled like cloUd and sunshine there, 
Kisa the cold cheek so pale and Iklr, 

In silent sorrow weep. 
Fold his white hands upon his breast, 
And when the day fadee in the West 
Under the green turf let him rest, 

There let him sweetly sleep. 

IV. 
IMg his grave where the soft green sod 
By traitor's feet has ne'er been tr«d. 
Where sweet flowers are the smile of God, 
For the patriot pure and true. 



There let a mceftel Ikdelew tr«e, 
Emblem of nope and liberty. 
Arise, his epitaph shall be 

Sweet flowers, red, white and blue. 

V. 

Bnry him where the brook shall aing 

His requiem, and returnig spring 

Shall come with bloom and rnatluig wing 

To deck his grave for a^e, 
And Heaven shall watch with atany ejmm. 
That sleep not in the stooping skies. 
The tomb to which an angel fliea 

To roll the stone away. 



Large Armies of Anolent Times. 

The following facts, culled from the fields of 
ancient story, may be of some interest at the 
present time : 

The city of Thebes had a hundred gates, and 
could send out of each gate 10,0(K) fighting 
men and 200 chariots — in all, 1,000,000 men 
and 2,000 chariots. 

The army of Trerah, King of Ethiopia, con- 
sisted of 1,000,000 men and 800 chariots of 
war. 

Sesostris, King of Egypt, led against his en- 
emies 600,000 men, 24,000 cavalry, and 27 
scythe armed chariots, 1491 B. C. 

Hamilcar went f^om Carthage and landed 
near Halermo. He had a fleet of 2,000 ships 
and 8,000 small yessels, and a land force of 
300,000 men. At ihe battle in which he was 
defeated 150,000 were slain. 

A Roman fleet led by Begulus against Car- 
thage consisted of 830 yessels with 140,000 
men. The Carthagenian fleet numbered 350 
yessels with 150,000 men. 

At this battle of Cannae, there, were of the 
Romans, including allies, 80,000 foot and 6,000 
horse ; of the Carthagenians 40,000 foot, and 
10,000 horse. Of these 70,000 were slain in 
all, and 10,000 taken prisoners — more than 
half slain. 

Hannibal, during his campaign in Italy and 
Spain, plundered 400 towns, and destroyed 
800,000 men. 

Ninus, the Assyrian King, about 2,200 years 
B. C, led against the Bactrians his army, con- 
sisting of 1,700,000 foot, 200,000 horse, and 
16,000 chariots armed with scythes. 

Italy, a little before Hannibars time, was 
able to send into the field nearly 1,000,000 
men. 

Semiramis employed 2,000,000 men in build- 
ing the mighty Babylon. She took 100,000 
Indians prisoners at the Indus, and sank 1,000 
boats. 

Sennacherib lost, in a single night, 185,000 
by the destroying angel. 2 Kings, xix, 86-87. 

A short time after the taking of Babylon the 
forces of Cyrus consisted of 600,000 foot, 120,- 
000 horse, and 2,000 chariots armed with 
scythes. 

An army of Cambyses, 50,000 strong, WM 
buried up in the desert sands of Africa by a 
south wind. 

When Xerxes arriyed at Thermopylae, his 
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I liuad and sea forces amounted to 2,641 ,610, ex- 
olaslTe of servants, ennuchs, women, sutlers, 
&c., in all numberinff 5,283,220. So say He- 
podotus, Plutardh and Isoorates. 

The army of Tamerlane is said to ha^e 
amounted to 1,600,000, and that of his antag- 
onists, Bajazet, to 1,400,000. 

The army of Artaxerxes, before the battle 
of CttnAX% amoun^d to 1,200,000. 

When Jerusalem was taken by Titus, 1,100^- 
000 i^risbed in rarious ways. 

The forces of Darius, at Arbela, numbered 
more thaii 1,000,000. Tb« Persians lost 90,. 
000 men in this battle, Alexander about 500. 
So says PiodoruK Arian says the Persians in 
this battle^lost 800,000, the Greeks 1,200. 

Ten thousand horse and 100,000 foot fell on 
the fatal field of Issus. 

Tke abOYO items are from notes taken daring 
my ordinary reading, and set down without 
any reference ta chronology. By this it will 
be seen that 200,000 is the largest number of 
horeenen in any of these armies ; that tke 
largest number slain (except account in II 
Kings) was 150,000; or, if we credit Arian, 
800,000 ; that tke largest number of prisoners 
taken wae 100,000. I hope that any one who 
may see this will add other instances of large 
numbers mastered for war in olden times. 



FiEma VHB IkfosTAAs. — The operation of 
firing the mortars is interesting. The shell 
weighs 280 pounds, and is 13 inched in diam- 
eter. For a family illustration, it is about the 
size of a large soup plate. The boat is along- 
side the shore, so as to withstand the shook 
firmly, and the men go ashore when the mor*- 
tar ia to be fired. A pull of the string does 
the work, and the whole vicinity is shaken 
with the concussion. The report is deafening 
and the most enthusiastic person gets enough 
with one or two disoharges. There is no sound 
from the f hell at this point of observation, and 
no indication to mark the course it is taking, 
bat in a few seeonds, an attentive observer 
with a good glass will see the cloud of smoke 
that follows its explosion, and then the report 
comes back irlth a dull boom. If it has aone 
the exeeution, the enemy may be seen carrying 
off their killed and wounded. 



A RexAiiTic Stoet.— A fbw days since, a 
young man named Smith died at WoVooittvUle, 
Conn., f^om wounds contracted at the battle of 
Newberne. He was in three battles, and was 
wounded at Newberne by a shot through the 
arm, which, from want ef attention, caused 
his death. In the battle at Newberne he was 
providentially saved by a woman who accom- 
panied her hnaband into the army. Finding 
her husband was determined to go, she said : 
** I go with you to take care of you and help 
you fight the battles." She dressed herself in 
the true Bloomer costume, and with Minie rifie 
in hsnd she went into the fight, and was in 



three battles — the Isst at Newberne. When 
finding her husband missing, she went in pur- 
suit, and in her travels found young Smith ly- 
ing in low ground, apparently dead, but on 
turning him over found that he had life. She 
gave hun some cordials, he revived, and she 
sent for an ambulance and carried him to the 
hospital, where, if he had remained longer, he 
would probably have lived. 



liquid Fire. 

Some experiments were recently tried at the 
Washington Navy Yard with an apparatus for 
the Section of liquid fire, which to all intents 
and purposes, is the famed Greek fire revived, 
the secret of which has beei^ lost. The chem- 
ical composition of this fire may not be the 
same, but its eeffcts are as terrible as those at- 
tributed to the inextingnishable fire of the 
Greeks. The composition and the apparatus 
for ejecting It are the inventions of Prof. B. 
F. Qreenough, of' Boston, who, though for 
many years nearly blind, has parsued his 
chemical investigations with unabated zeal, 
until he has produced what promises to be a 
terrible auxilliary in warfi&re. 

The experiments were made under the di- 
rection of a Board, consisting of Capt. G. Y. 
Fox, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Capt. 
0ahlgren, Capt. Wainwright, and Lieut. Dadg- 
er. A target was erected upon a platform fifty 
feet long by thirty wide, the target being made 
of solid oak timber three feet in thickness.-^ 
The flnid was footed, in an inert state, from a 
pipe three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, 
ard.was thrown some thirty to fifty yards be- 
fore it reached the target. At a distance of 
several feet from the mussle the fluid ignited, 
expanding to a diameter of two feet, with an 
immense combustion, which covered the target 
and platform with liquid fire. The fire was 
apparently inextinguishable, burning rapidly 
on the water and consuming the target. It 
emitted fumes of smeke jirhS)h darkened the 
atmosphere, and would nave suffocated any 
human being being who had come within its 
influence. The experiment was quite success- 
ffcd. 

We understand that experiments have also 
been made with shells filled with this liquid, 
and with great success. The composition^ the 
secret of which is known only to the inventor, 
promises to be a very effective auxilliary of 
war. 



"FATHEn*s Chim»»t."— A few days since a 
number of prisoners of war, who had been re- 
leased on porole, passed over the P. S. & P. 
Railroad, (Maine,) on their way to their homes. 
Among the number was a blue^eyed, pale-faced 
boy, not more than seventeen, whose shoulders 
seemed scarcely equal to carry a forty pound 
knapsack. For some time he had been looking 
intently out of the car window, and suddenly, 
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when the train was approaching Biddleford, 
lie jumped up, and with face all aglow and 
eyes sparkling with delight, exclaimed : '^Boyt, 
there'8 my father's chimney.'* Ab if by a sim- 
ultaneous inspiration, the soldiers all arose and 
sang '< Sweet Home" with the effect that is 
sometimes produced by these simple notes and 
simple lines. More than one bearded man 
looked out of the window as an excuse to con- 
ceal his tears. * 



NEWS SUMMARY. 



DOINGS OF AORICULTUftAL SOCIETIES. 



Land Momito&s. — The following proposals 

are made by A. E. Redstone, of Indianapolis : 

I propose to build for gOTernment nine *'Land 
Monitors," or «• Engines of War," to cost $900 
a piece, to weigh 1,800 pounds each, 2t)-horse 
engine and all, with coal, water, amunition, 
knives, etc., included in the above weight; 
each to be handled by two men ; to discharge 
f^om each 10,000 shots in half an hour; to be 
capable of running twenty miles an hour over 
any grades less than forty-five degrees ; to be 

Serfectly manageable in turning, climbing, or 
escending; to clear more obstructions from 
artillery road? than 500 men; to reap the reb- 
els clean by divisions ; to resist canister, grape 
and all small shot ; to engineer the advance 
car myself; to risk all the government can risk 
— my life — each man in the nation can only do 
this. 



TaXATIOW CARirVLLT GONSIDXBBI). — If WO 

assume that at the opening of 186Sour nation- 
al debt will be eight hundred millions of dol- 
lars, it will even then be less than one-fifth of 
that of Great Britain, one*half that of France, 
the same of Austria, and even the little king- 
dom of Holland. Our capacity to meet it is 
really greater than that of all these nations to- 
gether ; for whilo they havo reached the limits 
of their expansion and resouroes, we are only 
at the commencement of the development of 
ours. There is lathing, therefore, to discour- 
age us in the expectation of a happy '* issue 
out of all our troubles." We may look cheer" 
tally at the taxation which we are about to 
encounter, and adopt the philosophy of an 
Irish member of the House of Commons, who 
said that the **true way of avoiding danger 
was to meet it plump."— iV. Y. Evening Pott, 



A Good Rstort. — The Toledo Commercial 
gives the following good retort : — ** The other 
day, as a number of rebel prisoners were being 
shipped at Sandusky for the traitor's home on 
Johnson's Island, a little German made him- 
self quite prominent with his noisy remarks 
about the Secesh. One of them, a brawny six 
footer, turned savagely upon him and said, 
"We eat DutchmeA down South." "Vyden 
you no eat Sigel 7" was the instant retort. — 
Secesh had no reply to give, but passed sadly 
on. 



State and Provincial Fairs bare been 

held in Oenn«ctiout, Vermont, New, York, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Iowa, 
and in Upper Canada ; possibly in some other 
states. 

The Connecticut Show is reported by the 
correspondent of the New York Tribune^ as 
good as a failure, in most respects. 

The New York Fair was, of course, a suc- 
cess. The farmers of the Empire State know 
well how to make their annual exhibitions 
worthy of the great object for whiofa tb^ were 
first instituted, and they rarely, if etrer, fuL 
The evenings of Fair week were devoted to in- 
teresting and profiivble disouMions. We are 
glad to observe that our esteemed friend CoL 
Johnson, Perpetual Secretary, had returned 
from London in time to favor the Society and 
people with the inspiration of his presence. 

The Ohio Fair was held at Cleveland. At- 
tendance large, and receipts more than ade- 
quate to meet expenses. Exhibition itself re- 
ported hardly equal to that of the best years. 

Indiana Exhibition of pretty much the same 
character as to general results. 

Of the Michigan Fair we have quite favora- 
ble aeports in the Michigan Fanner, 

The Iowa Fair, at Dubuque, was 

On the Lakes, oar Provincial neighbors ap- 
pear to have done remarkably well. But they 
have no stupendous rebellion on their hands, 
and other things being equal, ought to have 
excelled. The Canadian Agrieulturalui for 
October rejoices in these terms : ** The Seven- 
teenth Annual Show of the Agrieultural Asso- 
ciation of Upper Canada was held in the city 
of Toronto, Sept. 23d~26th. Tne weather 
throughout being delightfully fine, and the ca- 
pacious grounds afi'ording ample space for the 
large amount of Live stock, implements, &c., 
together with the immense crowds of visitors, 
the recent Exhibition may be pronounced not 
only a decided success, but upon the whole, 
superior to any former occasion." 
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County Fairs in Wisconsin haye «iic- 
ceeded better, in the main, than was anticipated 
hj a majority of those most interested. The 
weather was unfaTorable in a number of in- 
stanoes, but the spirit and energy of managers 
fleem, in most oases, to haye oyeroome this em- 
harassment. Among those not hitherto men- 
tioned, of whioh we haye seen iayorable ac- 
counts, we haye pleasure in nuntioning Green 
Lake, Iowa, Monroe, Outagamie, Calumet, 
and Kenca^a. 

The Green Lake Co. Fair was held at Berlin, 
and is reported ** a decided success." One of 
the city papers says: '* Financially it was as 
successful as was expected, had the weather 
opened fine ; the receipts being about double, 
we belieye, that of any preyious year. As a 
show, it was better than (he ayerage, and a 
thousand per cent, better than could haye been 
expected, since the first day was almost wholly 
deyoted to the rain." So much for a wide 
awake people, and zealous, thorough-going offi- 
cers, of whom Secretary Powers appears to be 
a worthy representatiye. 

Of the Iowa County Fair the ChronieU says : 
« On the whole the fair was quite as good as 
could haye been expected, after taking into 
consideration the unfayorable circumstances 
under whioh it was held. The attendance, on 
the last day, showed that there is still an in- 
terest felt by the people, that under more 
fayorable auspiees, will insure complete suc- 
cess/'. 

The Calumet Co. Fair, held at Grayesyille, 
<< owing to the inclemency of the weather, 
came near being a failure,*' — 00 says the THmet, 
which recommends that eyery other year, the 
Fair be heVl in the western part of the county. 

Seyeral other counties haye held Fairs, but 
we haye not been fortunate enough to come in 
possession of any information regarding their 
success. Wonld not the seyeral Societies find 
it to their adyantage to furnish us with a con- 
densed statement of their Fair proceedings for 
publication in the FAMfxa in adyanoe of their 
annual Reports to the State Agricultural So- 
ciety t 



Kenosha Oonnty Fair.— Dea« Doctor : 
-^It was on my programme to attend the 
Kenosha County Fair this past week, inas- 
much as I might serye the interests of the 
Farmxr, and witness the manifestations of in- 
dustry and enterprise, which our County Fairs 
serye to call forth, from the Farm and Garden, 
the Household and Workshop. Haying occa- 
sion to |MUM through the western portion of 
the county, I learned that the chinch bug had 
generously rcj^eyed the farmers of the neces- 
sity of haryesting their wheat crop. The ar- 
rangement was quite satisfactory to the bugs, 
doubtless, but the farmers regarded them as 
intruders, ** reaping where they had not sown, 
and gathering where they had not strewn." 
Consequently not a few intimated that the 
hard times must seriously affect the Fair. But 
a few of ^he more xealous, nothing daunted, 
had resolyed that the Fair should come off ac- 
cording to announcement. Thursday morning 
accompanied by my friend Holt, an enterpris- 
ing farmer of Pleasant Prairie, I droye to the 
Grounds at West Bristol Station to ascertain 
the probabilities of a Fair. I found that en- 
tries were going on briskly, and that, with the 
promptings of a glorious autumn day, the Fair 
must succed. Two days were alloted to the 
Exhibition. The first was deyoted to entering, 
reoeiying and classifying the stock and article^ 
intended for exhibition — the second, to com- 
mittee work and general sight-seeing. .The 
attendance was small on the first day, consist- 
ing mainly of exhibitors, who, with commend- 
able zeal had resolyed to contribute their mite 
to the success of the Fair. On the second day 
the attendance was large, and an air of satis- 
faction seemed to penrade the whole. 

The Fair Grounds are new, but pleasantly 
located on the K. R. & R. I. R. B., 15 miles west 
of the city of Kenosha. This road affords 
ready access to the Fair, from the extreme 
eastern and western portions of the county. 

The show, as a whole was not large. Some 
of the departments were well represented, 
howeyer. In the Stock department, I obseryed 
some fine Deyona exhibited by J* D. Benedict, 
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uid Mne Bed Darbftnt, nev to m«, hj Dr. 
Paddoak, Baita. There «ere ■ f«w PTeoch 
MiriBO, and a large and haDdsome exhibition 
of Spaalah Marino Shoep. Our Mend Biehard 
Ridharda, at Baolae, bad some of the finest 
■pedBiena of Spanish Merino Sheep, vhieb it 
haa been oar good fortune to see. I obberred 
that the show of haraea was Urge, there being 
nearly 100 entries in this dapartouDt. 

In tha department of Farm Implemenls, Ihe 
exhibiUon was entirelj oradita})le. Some hsnd- 
aomsl; finished plows were eilubited b; Messrs. 
P. H. Wood, Kenney, and others, and teamed 
to &ttra4)tinnah attention. A UowermMiafac- 
Inred at Kenoaha, a Drill from Horioon, and 
other implenients made np the show ia this 
department. 

The Ladies' UbH was well Blocked with the 
handiwork of skillftil Angers. It was the gen- 
eral i^inion that this dopartment excelled. 
The ladies bora Iheir part handsomely in this 
exhibition . 

In tha Fruit, Grain and Vegetable depart- 
ment, the show was very creditable. We bad 
eoeasion to notice soma large sweal potaloee, 
which would liaTe been palatable, doubtlees, <f 
baked. This count; generally makes a good 
show of fruit; but I was Informed that the 
exhibition in thii depariment was inferior lo 
former years. 

To the fine quality of Capt. Gilbert's wince, 
those who tasted can fully testify. 

In lieu of the Annual Address, seieral geu- 
llemen representing the Pulpit, the Bar, and 
the Press, whro called up into a lumber wagoa 
and entartained the crowd with spicy remarks. 

During my Tisit to this ^art of the county, I 
was hospitably entertained at my friend Holt's, 
whom I found to be a liberal gentleman, and 
surrounded by a pleasoiit family. C. 

Plikiht PSAIBH, Scpl. 3S, lB6i. 

8TATK MATTERS. 

The Crops have come in belter in some 
looalitias and worse in others than was eipeol- 
ed, as a result of Ihe final reekoning. 

Wheat, in thesoutheaaternpart of the State, 
and in many othar parts of Wisaonsin, seems 



have baa almost a failure. Etsd in Dana 
County, famona as Aimlsking the largest ag- 
gregate yield of any connly In the 8l«(« — if 
not indeed, of any county in any e(at« — aofna 
of the termers have scucely reoevored their 
seed. In other portione of Uie State, esp«eial- 
ly fkrther north, the Dn>p has been qoite tair. 
A fanner of Pierce County — Picrroe, the Ban. 
Her county, we meant — reports an axarage 
yield of but Utile, if any, less than 20 buah- 

There is Tory general oomplsint of the pota- 
to rot, and some produaers of this crop are nl- 
most entirely losing the fruits of their labor. 

rrica are adyancing, and ore now quite 
remnneratiie. Xhefollowing quotalJon is from 
Milwaukee papers: 

" Milwaukee, Oel. 29.— Flour, shade better ; 
wheat, in active demand at SOio. 

"ShipmenU— 119bbU. flour; 44,000 bueh. 
wheat 

"Freights — nominally 16e on wheat to Buf- 
falo." 

Everything th<^farmer has on hand ia likely 
to yield laige returns in the future, until Ihe 
close of the war. 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 



Yes, "our Sag is still there i" but that is 
about all wc can say of the war. 0«n. Roae- 
crant has made a good fight ai Infca, Uiss., 
and ^coofifif Du( the enemyj Gen. Bucll — now eu- 
perceded by Gen. Rcaecrani, thank God 1 — has 
barely nuooeeded in keeping Kirby Smitb & Co. 
from eating up the whole of Kentucky ; and 
"all is quiet on the Potomac," That ia all. 
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For details of the battles at luka, attd Sharps- 
borg, in both of which Wisconain troops were 
engaged, and did nobly, we hav^ not space in 
this number* 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 

^■^*^^^^^— ^^^*^^^^'^'^— ^^^— ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■■■■■ ■ ■ ■! I - u^t^^^mim^^ ■ ■ ^ ^p^— M^^M^fc 

Tl&aiiks and Apologlea*— Qn looking 0T«r a 
lar^e quantity of pap«ra accnmuUted during onr ab- 
sence, ve hare found a few reports of the proceedings of 
Ooonty Agricultural Societies, intended for publication. 
We regret that they should not have been published, as 
It is our desire to accossmodate all such aBSfw>i»ti<MiB in 
this and erery other manner possible. County Societies 
and Town Clubs will always find the Editor of the JfAMun. 
proiDpt and cordial in nutters of this sort. OiTe us con- 
densed statements of your operations, meetings, discue- 

Bions, Ac. 

» 

Cstn't Do It«— Communications are not unfk-equently 
Addressed **To the Editor*' which should be sent to the 
JPublithers. The Editor is a very clever fellow, but he 
sn*t willing to cenrert his reading pages into an adver- 
tiser— not even for his best friends. Those who faaye 
wares to $eU will please notice that there is a special de- 
partment generously appropriated by the Publishers to 
tha ejulnsire adTaotece of oommnaications of that sort. 

OccMioaally when in a good deal of a hoity the EdHor 
geli eaoght by Aeae sharpers, but he never means to be. 
Not (hat he la aloae anxious not to deftaud the PnbUsh- 
ers, but Ukevlse that the dignity and high ohaiacter of 
his Journal mi^ be preserved. 



Ha«li^ of Mrs* Hoyt«— In general responie to 
numeroaa entulrisi as to the conditiem of Mrs. H., siaoe 
the sad ii^uiy of last summer, we are SMSt happgr In be> 
Ing able toreport, that she is steadily regaining her aocua* 
toned stnagth, and that her reoorery b Ukely to be 
entire. She Is now la Kansas, whither she was constrain- 
ed to go, though hardly strong enough Ibr so long and 
perilous a journey, by the dangerous Illness of her 
mother. It is S3Epected that la early December, she will 
again be with us, in Madison. 

Th9 Vsawovaitjr Oommarelsa 0aMool.^We 

are pleased to leam that this excellent Instttatioa ooi^ 
tinues to flourish notwithstanding the hard ttmes. The 
course ol Instmetion is fall and thorough, and the expen- 
ses sre about one-fourth leu than la any other sioUlar 
institution of which we haTe knowledge. Gentlemen or 
Ladies deilriag to ae^uire a mastery of the science of 
book-keeping and its collaterals can hardly do better than 
to attend the Unirersity Commercial School, 
▲ddrsss D. H. Tallls, Esq., Madison. 



If aajr of our patrons who subscribed through us for 
Th* MUpemdtMt last spring, are not receiTing thsir paper 
according to published terms, they will please notily us. 



[Prepared for the Oct. No., but crowded out] 

Tl&a Bdltor's AdTsntnres In Tlxsbata— 
OUmpies or Guerilla "Warfiare In tba 
B|oiintatiii—« Cavalry Charge," Ao«— On ar- 
riring in New York, we found dispatches containing the 
sad intelligence of the serious accident to BCrs. H^ of 
which a substantially correct account was giren ip the 
Ajigust number of the Farxer. Our plan had been, 
first, to dash directly on to Wisconsin, straighten up our 
long neglected business, help put the Fair through, (not 
haTing learned that the State was to hare nonej and 
then go to Virginia for our better uUff. " Man proposes, 
Qod duposes.*' So in this case. 

Mrs. H., feeling, probably, that the fiuaily should do 
something for the country in a more direct way than by 
industrial service^ had aiade a charge upon the easBky, 
[such Is the hanorous riew we permit ourae^res to take 
of the aflkir, now that she Is quite oat of danger,] and 
been sererely (perhaps mortally,) wouaded I Ltaviag all 
business, therefore, to take care of itsell we took the 
first aYailsble train for Baltimore, and theooe over the 
Baltimore A (Hiio R. B., made our wsy as rapidly as pos- 
sible to Webster, (a little town near the juaetloa of tifes 
Parkecsburg aad Wheeling biaaohes») where Cal- Hall, 
the gallaat oommsader of a portion of the Tiiglala Teftth, 
and temporary oonunandant at Bererly, had kindly pro- 
posed to hare an ambulance aad caTS|ry guard la waiting 
to escort us wtthln his lines. 

Nearly a aMutt had elapeed slaee thesadii^ry to Mrs. 
H., and the vDOefiaiatkB of the whole aihir left as la a 
state of aaxloy suspense, by no means fovorable to mak- 
ing obeenrstioas by the way. Still, we were ast altogeth- 
er oMirious of the condition of Ibe road aad of the eona- 
try through which we passed. Nothing la Maryland 
worthy of particular aote--ooiir fooes, sad aatt-Ualoa 
mattertags aot uaoomiBOD. 

Harpers leny we had never aeea, aad so oooapied the 
twenty or thirty miaates of oar stop la sxploriag the 
town aad noting the great aatural defoaoei of the place. 
There were the wrecks of the old snoaal nmde msBMia- 
ble by the selsure of Old JokBBrewn,aiid of sorsrsl oth- 
er buildiags, at dtffereat tiaies dsstroysd, aiaes the bo- 
giaalng of the war. There, too, was the wreck of the 
old railroad bridge, torn down and buned by the rebels, 
with the aew iroa oae almost completed (slaee also do> 
streyed and again rebnUt) aad the reauiaats of fortifica- 
tions on the surrounding hills. Considered as to Its ast- 
ural position. Harpers Verry Is eertalaly one of the 
strongest places we hsTo ever seen, aad. If ttaaned by 
biare men. Is capable of dsfonoe sgaiast Tecy great odds. 

All along the line of the road, desdeaed tpses,.hatfde* 
stroyed foaces, diarred timbers, and blaekeaed railroad 
ties gare uamlstakeable erideaoe that iaroe, dastvactlTO 
War had xsged wberersr thera Wis asythlag tabs da- 
fended or destroyed. The road Itself-always eas of the 
best aad best managed la the oeaatry— has suffered ter- 
ribly, aad but for the energy oC snch mea as Buperia- 
teadent Smith aad other aide, untiring eileeag aMsd by 
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th« OoTeranwBiy matt luiTa beenHttorly Abaadoned long 

ifDCO. 

XH A QUAm>ABT— OBT8 PLUtikT t 

ArriYing at Webster, we were not a little perplexed aa 
to the cootiiMLuice of oar joarnej ; for the ambulance 
and eacort vore not there. The fbalt waa oars, and not 
the Ooloners, aa ve had sent to the wrong place the tele- 
gram which waa to notify him of oar coming. Bat there 
we were, nearly fifty milea firom oar destination, with 
mountains, forests, and numerous bands of guerillas be- 
tween. To hire a horse was Impossible, aa it was quite 
sure to be captured. Ck>mpany was equally out of the 
question, as none of the citisens happened to be in a 
mood for being shot. Should we wait a week and finally 
secure a guard fh>m Bererly ? or should we hazard the 
Journey on foot and alone? The latter courte wa9 
promptly decided upon ; and so, after seeing that our pow- 
der waa dry, we trusted to Prorldence and went ahead^ 
maUng 27 miles before dark, (it wan 10 a. m. when we 
started) with no other dis aster than that of being arrest- 
ed by a Union picket and taken a half mile out of our 
way to the head quarters of a little band at Philllppl, 
and of being compelled to stop at a secession house orer 
night. 

In the early morning, we crossed orer Lanrel mountain, 
and after successfully dodging sundry guerillas, and run- 
ning the gauntlet of a Union camp, without a pass, at 11 
o*clock reached Berer^ in safety. 

Mrs. Hoyt's injury had even been more dangerous in 
oharacter than wo had imagined. The fiiU had been up- 
on the solid rock of the rough and atony way orer whiah 
her flery steed had carried her for more thw half a mile 
In his fierce parauit of the foe, and it is stiU the wonder 
of all who wltnesMd the acddent that ahe was not In- 
stantly killed. But, thanks to a kind Piorldenee, to the 
skill of her ezeellent surgeon, and to tha gallant derotlon 
of the noble band of Ringold Caralry, (God blees them I) 
who, dismounting by turns, tenderly carried h«r, upon an 
extemporized "stretcher," over the mountains, across 
swollen stream*— and all the way throogh the seyereat 
rain storm of the leaaon— a distance of thirty-one msles, 
to a Union honse, she still liTod, and was stowly noor- 
erlng from the eflTecta of the terrible shock. She was not 
yet able to trarel, howcTcr, and we liad no alternatiTc 
but to wait for returning strength. 

Meantime the programme of Jackson to invade the 
Border and Northern Statas, was being initiated, and the 
Guerrillas, "bushwhackers," and devils generally, were 
becoming more and more audacious and atrocious— steal- 
ing, robbing, burning, and murdering Union men where- 
erar found. Moreovar, Bararly, with its small force of 
but five or six hundred men and two cannon, was threat* 
enad by Imboden and two thoosand daspeiadoes. We 
remained ontU they approached within twenty miles, and 
th«a, getting all the ladles of the oflloaxu and their floni- 
liai into wagons, pt«parad to " skadtddle." 

TUBKB OOLORXL t 

The post was already too weak for the enemy, and we 
conaequently dedinad tha gallant offer of an escort of 



caralry. But tha train was too precious to ba ran th« 
risk of being " bagged," and must have a competent 
guard. We accordingly accepted the title of " Gdlonel,'* 
re-examined our side-arms, buckled on a sword kfndly 
presented us for the occasion, mounted a bold, dasliins' 
young eharger, and ware oorself guide and guard I 
ducting tha whole party safely orer Rich mountain,- 
scene of McClellan's first battles— and through deep, wild 
gorges, some thirty miles to Buckhannon ; thence by the 
same means rf transportation, the following day, thirty 
miles ihrther to Clarksburgh, on the lower branch of the 
B. ft 0. R. R. 

It is rery likely that uor liability to be bushwhacked 
at eyery step and any moment somewhat enhanced the 
sarage appearance of these mountains and gorges, but we 
are: nerertholess, sure of never haying seen any portion 
of country In this or any other land halj so squally look- 
ing as that! True, here and there was a cabin with a 
small patch of cuUtratod land, but the swarthy, sinister 
fiices of the settlers contributed but little to our assur- 
ance of safety. 

Prom Clarksburgh the way to UarrisTille— the old resi- 
dence of Ck>l. H. — was safe and comparatlyely easy|and,in 
the evening of the third day of our Journey, we rested — in 
the language of McClellan, after the battle of Antletam, 
hrealhittff /rctr. 

AQExcnmnAL csAAicriEisnos op wmuur vuoiiru. 

Bough and mountainous, aa compare^ with Wisoonsin 
or any of her slater states. Western Virginia, neverthe- 
less, has Iszge agricultural capabilities. The soil of the 
valleys Is, of course, highly fertile, and the heavy crops 
growing here and there upon the tops and the alopea of 
the mountains Indicate that even the poorest aofl is capcb- 
ble of yielding good returns wtfli proper tillage. At pres- 
ent the agriculture of Virginia is, naturally, in a wretch- 
ed state— weeds and brush having pretty much their own 
way. But when the war is ended, and slip-shod, ignorant 
traitors have given place to wide awake, intelligent loyal 
white men, this new and redeemed commonwealth will 
take a high industrial rank among the States. 



Tbe Farmer's Dut jr at ilie Polls is : First, 
to cast an intelligent, conscientious, patriotic vote; sec- 
ondly, to induce his weak-kneed, party bound, or unin- 
formed brethren to do the same; and, thirdly, to get 
everybody to subscribe for the FiEMial Iiet no man 
neglect his duty. 

— ». 

The V'arn&er for 1 863.— We hear all the fHemIs 
of the Pahkkr are preparing to do all In their x>ower to 
extend Its circulation the coming year. See Prospectus 
and let us early have the fhiits of your good help. 



Commnnicatioiui from Jas. Moora,A. G. Uanford, 
Geo. P. Peffer and others, received too late for i n s et t iop 
In their proper place, wlU be laid over until the next 
number. 
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nriie Bdltor'fli Toitr on tUe ContiAent.— 

Saint Mabtik's, Satot, May 28.— Uere^atlast, in full view 
of gloriooB Uont Blanc I And as I mait rest for the night 
at this place, I will send back a few words of the method 
and pleasure of my Journey hither. 

As anticipated when last I wrote, from Geneva, I suc- 
ceeded in breaking away from the charms that so strong- 
ly bound me to that beautiful Swiss city, on the evening 
of the 20th, and again made my way into the realms of 
the French Empire ; not of old France, however, only 
SaToy, which so lately as 1860 belonged to the kingdom 
of Sardinia, being Napoleon's reward for his share in the 
Italian war. 

We could have waited two days longer in Geneva, and 
then have taken a " diligence," (a conveyance peculiar 
to this mouxtainons country— a sort of cross between a 
stage and a steamboat,) but my programme had been pro- 
pared with reference to timty as well as pleasure, and it 
would not wait. But what should be done ? The way to 
Mt. Blanc was 60 miles long, and through a wild, moun- 
tainous country. Couldn't help it; time was precious; 
and 80, with traveling bag slung over the shoulder, and 
umbrella in hand, the Journey was commenced after the 
original method — the same employed by our paternal 
ancestor, father Adam, before coaches were invented or 
horses tamed. 

It may have been sentimental — the idea — but, no mat- 
ter, I was after new scenes, and new experiences, and so 
walked the first half of the distance by the dim light of 
moon and stars. 

The flun wont down upon Geneva in the distance, gild- 
ing its lofty spires with a |;lorious light, oven after it 
had sunk quite behind the mij^tlc Jura on the 
other' side. The way was at . first along the beautiful 
broad valley of the Arve, the roar of whose waters hast- 
ening toward the sea became more distinct as twilight 
came and hushed the busy stir of men, and gathered in 
the herds qt wandering klne and fiocks of mountain-loving 
sheep ao4 0^t>' But soon the valley grew narrower, 
and the road began to wind around and up the tide of the 
monntein ; flow affording a last glimpse of the Jnra be- 
hind, now opening up, by a sudden turn, new and pic- 
turesque seenery in the Alps beyond, and anon leading 
the footsteps of the lone traveler across eome deep gorge 
and thundering cataract, all the more grand and f wo-in- 
spiring for the dimness of the light by which they wore 
indeflnitelyeeea. The monntAlns, too, wer« magnifled 
in their loftiness until they seemed to pletoe the very 
hdaren of heavens, and overshadow me as with the im- 
mediate and awftil presence of the Almighty. lAngnage 
is poweriese to describe the emotions of an enthosiastie, 
worshipAil soul In the midst of scenes of sneh snblimtty. 

Silently I walked on, communing alone with Nature 
and Ood, in the solitude of his mountains, until near 
midnight, when the winding way led into the little vil- 
lage of Bonneville. A glimmering light in a rettauranU 
window gave token that some of the dwellers were yet 
awake, and a boisterous laugh and a hurrah induced me to 



halt and enter. The revelers were Jolly Siivoyards, on 
their way to market, who had 8 topped to have a good 
time— fm bon temp. A half bottle of rin rouge and a 
slice of good bread, a humerous conversation with an in- 
telligent fikrmer who had taken S bottles too many ^ and I 
resumed my way, refreshed and inspiriteil. 

Day-dawn found me Just entering the beautiful valley 
of CluseiH— one of the most charming little garden vales I 
ever saw. Rich croi)S of wheat, barley, and grass were 
bending under the weight of fruit and dew, the morning 
birds were carolling their sweet songs, the matin bell of 
the village church, by a mysteriona echo, chimed its an- 
them as it were ih>m the clouds, end the finger of Aurora 
was upon the tops of the monntatns. Ob, It was a morn- 
ing to be remembered forever ! 

Arrived at Clusos — a very little town of perhaps 50 
houses immediately at the entrance of a very narrow de- 
file, which separates two converging ranges of the Alps 
— ^Ihalted, bathed, slept; breakfasted and dined together, 
and at noon resumed my Journey. The day was one of 
God*8 bcRt— the way as enchanting as imagination could 
picture — smooth as a floor, shaded by trees on either side, 
winding along the banks of the milky Arve, and over- 
hung by rocky ribii of the mountain, more than two 
thousand feet above. Near the little village of Maglan 
was passed the cataract of Arpenaz, which leaps ftrom a 
projecting rock 800 fbot high, touching but once in its 
way and then only to fill the air with its Jeweled, snowy 
spray and set a rainbow of glory on its front. 

Just at eve, while yet the sun was Uogerlng upon, the 
mountain's icy peak and gilding the river and valley 
with a soft and mellow light, I come suddenly in view of ^ 
Sollanche, its charming cluster of white houses resting 
so sweetly in the far-reaching shadow of the mountain 
above. Another turn in the way, and there was Mont 
Blanc 1 clothed in his Jeweled robe of ovorlastiag snow 
and crowned with ice that shall be his ooronet while time 
endures. And there he stands before wo now, as it were 
the throne of Heaven's Miyjesty, the *' Great White 
Throne" of his final Judgment! Serene and aw All, let 
me be silent in thy pretence, Mountain of the Almighty I 



Fruits I Dellclona Fruits I Ilaveu't IVe 
beeu remcmberedy tl&onglfcl — Verily, Editors 
have some .compensation, if they are compelled to work 
for nothing, bud to boost every laggard enterprise worth 
helping. The cousciousness of doing something worthy 
to aid a noblo cause, antl promote the best interests of a 
great community. Is, of course, first; but wo were Just 
this moment thinking of some of the delicious fruits with 
which our friends have £ivored us since the beginning of 
October : 

AppUi — ^the "Cider," Beek-no-further, and others — 
from J. C. Plumb, of "Vino Hill;" all excellent, and 
worthy of their skillful producer. 

A Golden Pippin — splendid, and weighing 17 ounces — 
fh)m the orchard of Geo. Jackson, of Primrose. Who can 
beat it r 

Samples of Delaware Grapes and of Ever-bearing Rasp- 



u 
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berrlen ^Belle de Fontonay) fh>m the garden of Mr. E. 
B. Qufiier, of Madison — as fine as conld be. 

AjDd then, a whole box of the most delightful pears and 
grapes the world erer saw, all the way tirom Ohio! These 
last werft grown in the Columbus Nursery, and were gen- 
erouely forwarded by our esteemed friend, A. Q. Hanford, 
whose taste and skill as a bortlculturalist, we have so oft- 
«n endorsed that there seems to be nothing further to add. 

The pears were of the Tarieties known as Gray Doy- 
enne, Swan's Orange, Belle Lncretia, Duchen d*Angou- 
leme and others — so perfectly lusciocs that the month 
editorial waters at thought of them, eTen to this day. 

The Grapes were of the femons Deleware Tariety, and 
have completed the work of our thorough conversion to 
the doctrine of their superiority, in delicacy of flavor and 
tenderness and sweetness of pulp and skin, over any oth- 
er grape of our acquaintance. The Deleware is, nuH'e- 
over, reported to bo perfisctlj hatdp ; the which being 
true, there is nothing in the way of an earnest recom- 
mendation that everybody get some of the cuttings for 
next year's planting. 

^ 

Correction.— In line 14, of right handoolumn, page 
478, for "fomilitt childhood,*' read '^fonMHve ehlld- 
hopd." 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



A 1#'ort]i7 ]&zftiik]pl«.— A«ady ol&'7« Dvlln- 
qtients I— Mb. Bditob :— The October No. of the Fjik. 
imt eame to hand last evening. This momlBg It rains, 
or rather jMH^rs in torrents, and did so a good part of last 
night. In fbct, it has been quite thowwy and very warm 
for the soHon for some days past. No froet as yet to kill 
the fhiilest vegetation. Grass grows as in Jnne. 

During the shower this morning, I have taken up the 
Fabhbb, and of course, the first thing was to learn wheth- 
er the Editor was at home. I found he was Aar, and 
qnite communlcatlTe, though not anf too nmdk m>. He 
sayi In one place, that he is mad^ In anoflier place, that 
he cannot publish ttie Fakhxb much longer unless the 
Farmers of the State come to his help and pay up prompt- 
ly, and contribute something from their quills or rusty 
pens to make the thing Interesting. Now, this last re- 
mark Is Moundt rational^ and the first Is about equally so, 
for the confession of one's madness Is an evidence of re- 
turning sanity. Now, Mr Editor and Publisher, I have 
something to say to you, as Well as yea to mt. I have 
bad a dollar of your mottey In my pocket since tlie fint 
of January last, and more than that, (fbr I want to make 
a tall oonfbsslon— a clean breast of it, there has not been 
a day tnm that time to this, when I might not have sent 
the money on Its way to you, but fbr sheer cartleunes* 
and n^gUoL Now, I do not wonder that you are out of 
patlenoey and of coarse out of money, If you send your 
paper to many such as I am. Will you forgive me? — 
ButetfDp! do you see these two dollars and seven cents! 
One of the dollars to the pay for the Faxmsb the current 



year and the seven cents Is the Interest on your money 
since January last ; the other dollar Is to pay for the Fae- 
MSE In advance for 1863. Now Measn. Publishers, I think 
I hear you pronounce that blessed word "y bryt eg n ." I 
feel better now, and breathe easier. Now I would re- 
spectfVilly Bug^Mt that you entreat all brother fkrmera 
who are guilty of a like sin of omission, to take the anx^ 
iout seat at once, and do vwrkt meet for n-pentance. 

The wheat is mostly threshed In this vicinity, quality 
fair, quantity light, varying from t to 16 bushels, rarely 
exceeding that. A number of &rmers are sowing a few 
acres of winter wheat. It having done well here this sear* 
son. Com Is sound and a Ihir yield; potatoes somewhat 
decayed. 

Whilst writing this, my wife has brought me a bundi 
of Diana grapes — a splendid table luxury. Let me say 
that the Diana, Concord, Hartford Prolific, Clinton, North- 
ern MuB<aidine, and Isabella have all ripened their fruit 
with me, this season, and will, generally, liTthls climate 

J. G. Bbaihaxd. 

DJiinrtLLB, Dodge Co., Oct. 8, 1802. 

[Splendid I Brother Bralnard, give us your hand. If 
getting '*mad" Is likely to yield such results generally, 
it may be beet to day mad 1 What a pity good examples 
are not more contagious I Thanks for the two dollars, 
(we can't take interest from so genuine a man, and so 
return the stamps,) and cheers for the product of the 
** old quilL** Now the " tolent" ts lUrly out, burn up the 
" napkin,'* neighbor, and give us the benefit of its oon- 
Unued use. " They that endure to the end," A&r-Blk.] 



IHrarf Bvooaa CorA«— Mb. Enm«:«Oan you 
fSinmgfa the columns of the Fabxbb Inform me wkere the 
seed of the D#arf Broom Com can be pracnred, and at 
what price. 

Please send me the August No. of the Fabibb, as ttai 

No. did not come fo hand, and I awftany hate to loee a 

number and spoil a V(^me of so uselal a perfodleal. 

B. R. Bnsep. 
lIiLi.TiLu,<Orant Cos Oct- 1Z. 

[l4Mt spring, Hon. M. K. Tonng, Senator from Qivut 

Co., had some <rf the seed. Dou't know who haa tt new. 

If aay raader does, let him apeak vp. Men of eBfuiriais 

minds always a^redate the Fiajooil— an iavactable 

.} 



Tlko DUiteroae* In C«le«lii41oit«— J.W.Hon, 

Dear iSU^.'^Baolqaed you will find one dollar fiv wlileh 

yea will pleaaa give Mr. , (of this pteee>i«edit,Mid 

stop kiM paper, (Thb Wii. Fabmib.) He sAte me the 



money, and wished me to write for Ub, aayiag be Ukad 
the FttUB, but could not aifoid to paj for it. 

Tou will also find enclosed two dollan, and stamp, for 
which I wish you to send me the Wisconsin Fabmbb and 
the New York Trilune. 

My neighbor cannot aibrd te take the Faekbb, but / 
cannot t^ord to do loitkont iL I esteem it more than aQ 
the other publications which I take. T. N. Oosbbicb. 

MoKiT Cbbkx, Minn., Oct 21, 1862. • 
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Breakittfl; U&e lee*— Mb. ^vnoKv—l agr«6 with 
yon thAt fu-mdn oiight to write for th«ir paper. Some 
will argue that thej pay for what tlieyg«t,«ad therefore 
ought not to be expected to do more. Kren grantiag thla 
position, which to a Tory rnUsh one, there are other re«r 
8om why he ihould write for his paper. 

Firat, he will be more than recompensed by thelncreas- 
ed interest which he win hare in ft ; ibrthermore, he 
will bo paid the second time by the dirersity of opinion 
which he will have accoss to, firom the ftct that the ex- 
ample will stiiQiiIate othew to fdlewsnit; andflnaUiy, 
he will be three-lbld benefitted in the Increased ralue of 
his /brmer— as it is to be presumed, that whan the 
matter amounts to so mnoh that the present Tolome will 
not contain It, the Publishers will enlarge the sise of 
their sheet; especially if the subscriptions increase in 
ratio with the contributions which they certainly ought 
to do. 

I nerer have before this written a line intended for the 
public eya, but there must always foe a beginning in this 
sphere. 

As discussion tends to bring to light and disseminate 
sound doctrines and explode incorrect ones, I would sug^ 
geat thut the Editor, from time to time, iatioduce such 
Buttlects as ha thinks proper for interested parties to ex- 
change opinions upon. It would not only be a source of 
pleaaure to those actively engaged, (if conducted oourte- 
oualyO but would also be both gratifying and ediiying to 
others. Do you endorse ray sentiments Mr. Kdltor? I 
hope so, especially in regard to the Ihrmet. 

My good wishes to all subscribers to the JbrvMr, and 

mav it and they ever prosper. W. A. B. Bams. 

KnranoK, Oct, 19, 1S62. 

[Yon are moat welcome, friend Bangs, to. the columns 
of the J'brmer. Tour sentiments have our cordial en- 
doraamant, and at your suggestion, we propose Amr sub- 
ject* for diwnssion in the numbers next succeeding this 
— **The moat Economical Blipoaition of Stow," **WIntor 
Gate of aheep,** "The Parent's Bqty to the Neighborhood 
Schod," and ** Butter-Making in Whoiter." Take your 
choice^ brother ftrmera and intelUgent housawlvea from 
anuog thaaa topics, or any otters^ and let tm hear from 
you promptly, practically and pointeiny^— Sd.] 

Wmtf Ifomut Hedce.-~MB. Xbhob: How deaa 
tha Honay Iiocust hedge prosper that was- planted some 
thsee years aiocaf 

Is It neaeaaavy that tile for ondardralns should be placed 
below the action of frost? or, in other words, will ftuat 
iioure the drain, if not placed below its reach ? D. & 

FowD nu Lac, Oct. 12. 

[We are at a loss to know what particular Locust hedge 
is referred to by our correspondent, and are, therefore, 
unable to answer the question* Possibly allusion Is made 
to soma hedge planted or propaaed to be planted by our 
former associate, Mr. Powers, who^ if ha did so plant, will 
doubtless be kind enou|^ to report througb the PAuna. 

As to laying tile, there can ba no question witii those 
who have triad It, that they ^ho^dd ba laid below the line 
of frosts— Ed.] 
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0PB9 Ava Oban GOLTumaj A Practical Treatise on the 
Oardea and Vitfeyard Culture of the Vine and tha 
ManullMture of I>omoetic Wine. Designed for the use 
' of Amateurs and others in the Northern and Middle 
States. Illustrated, ke. By Johx Phzw, author of 
'*Bs8ay on Open Air Grape Onlture,'* to whkh was 
awarded the First Prise by the American Institute. 
C. M. Saxton, Agrlcultttral Book PuMishar, New York. 

We are indebted to the Publishen of this neat UMl* 
volume of 376 pages duodecimo; but as we have not yet 
found time to give It a thorough examination, we defer 
all comment as to the merits of the work, sdentiflcally 
and practically considered, until soma fhtare time. 

A carefal and unpr^|udlced practical horticulturist, who 
has given It a carefiil reading, gives the folkwing as Us 
verdict : 

" It Is a very extensive collection of theory and practice 
of Grape Growers of the present and past century; 
elaborating most of the prevailing popular systems, in a 
very lucid manner. 

But how the author, with the evident intenUon of get- 
ting up a very popular work, could omit even the men- 
tion, of the new theory and system of Grape Growing, 
called the " dwarf and renewal system,'' which ^omlses 
snch good results in simplifying the practical operatiens 
of the vineyard, is really strange. 
'The persevering student of theory and practice, will 
read the work with pleasure and profit." 

Mechanically considered, it is a credit to the eat«prto- 
ing Publisber. It will doubtless find ready and extensive 
sale. 

Gavsib Aim Cras or Bisiabbs or tbb Fbby; with praotteal 
suggestions as to their dothlitg. By 0. H. OlaavalaBd, 
BLD. Illustrated. Printed by Bradley A Wetb, Cfa^ 
clnnatl, Ohio. 

A most excellent work very opportunely given to the 
public. It is cbaraetaristic of the able Author of this 
book that he goes to the bottom of whatever sul^ect he 
discnases. He cannot be superficial if he would, and he 
would not be if he could. 

And yet he possesses the happy Iheulty of so popularto- 
ing his works as that they are weU adapted to meet tha 
demands of the unsdentlfle r^ar. 

In this handBome monograph of 111 pages octavo, we 
have matter of exceeding great valua-^intormatlen, which, 
if poBsamed by tllb people at large, and especially by tlM 
parantB of foasUlea, would save a vast amount of suffer- 
ing, and Insure to the feet of tha nien and women of the 
next generation nataTmlness of form, instead of the mis- 
erable corned, bunlonad, distorted and diilolntad clumps 
upon which the present genaration is hobbling its way 
through the world. 

We Jtnoto, unhappily, whereof we speak, aud it is be- 
cause we have bad some experience In the way of tor- 
tured feet that we so cordially welcome this admirable 
work and recomntend it to— «rcry6odfy who hoM or expeeU 
iohave/eett 

The illustrations are skUflilly designed, and add m*eb 
to the valne of the wock. Pbyridans, Shoemakers awt 
People, send for the book. 
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The Great Intemattpnal Exhibition. 
No. III. 



THI miTED KIKODOH OF QRIAT BRITAIN. 

To Engtand belongs the high honor of origi- 
nating the idea — or at least of giring that idea 
life in action — of gathering together, at one 
place, the representative products of the in- 
dustry of all the nations of the earth. Still 
more narrowly and correctly stated, it was 
His Royal Highness, the noble Prince Albert, 
who, in the greatness of his truly royal mind, 
conceiTed the plan of instituting an Exhibition 
which should afford to the world's ciyilization 
a sure and elevated stand-point, wherefrom to 
surrey the great Past, to gain a just and com- 
prehensive view of the Present, and whereupon 
to commence a more enlightened and systematic 
effort for the attainment of the better possible 
Fatnre. It was natural and proper, therefore, 
that England's vast metropolis — which is also 
the world's metropolis — should be selected as 
the location whereat the proposed Universal Ex- 
position should be held. The first International 
Exhibition was accordingly located there ; and 
the second, inasmuch as the scheme had its 
organization there, was instituted at the same 
great centre. 

This circumstance gave to Great Britain an 
advantage ; but it was an advantage to which 
she was justly entitled — if, indeed, it be not 
true that she alone, of all the nations was 
competent to the successful execution of a 
scheme involving the necessity for se great a 
concentration of influence, energy and capital 
The question in which she is now most inter- 
ested, and the answer to which determines the 
share of honor to which she is entitled as the 



leading industrial nation of the world is, 
whether she acquitted herself worthily. 

How nobly she vindicated her right to this 
high distinction, on the occasion of the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, the vast display of her mani- 
fold works of Industry and of Art at that-time 
made, and especially that glorious Cryvtal 
Palace, which the poet Chaucer would sMWte' 
have foreshadowed in the lines, 

" I droamt I wu 
Within a temple made of glsM,** 

sufficiently attest. Nor has she acquitted her* 
self less nobly in this, her second peaceful con- 
test with all the nations. Would we had the 
power to do her full justice in the account we 
have to give. But that is not possible with 
our imperfect knowledge of the many arts 
represented in so vast a department, with the 
brief imperfect notes gathered in weeks where 
months should have been employed, nor finally 
in any event within the little space to which 
these cursory papers must necessarily be re- 
stricted. 

To say that Great Britain, including her 
colonies, occupied one-fourth of the whole 
space provided within the vast Exhibition 
Building would certainly be within bounds, 
and we feel confident that one-third would be 
nearer the true estimate. Every de|>artment,' 
from the multiform products of the mine up to 
the highest region of Art, was most nobly 
represented. In Class 1., 

HININO, QUAERTING, MBTALLUBT AKD HIJTIRAL 

PRODUCTS, 

England and Scotland alone offered a larger 
number and greater variety of articles than 
all the rest of the world. Many of the exhi- 
bitions were logically and most beautifully ar- 
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ranged — Ihe ore Srsl, iben the «rud« metal 
tlom the Bmekiag furnace, tben U>« refined 

metal, and finallj Ihe rarious implements and 
aMiole* of bard ware for ibe maaufacturo of 
wkiob thai pardonlar metal oas fouad to be 
beat adapted ; these Tarious articles themaelTea 
being arranged r.o ns to illuitrate the success ivp 
alepB necessary in the process of manufacture. 
Tbere were superior frooBtonea from the Nor- 
Uinmberland and Kelton quarries ; granites 
from North Devon, Aberdeen, Tarestock, and 
MacolesGeld quarries: marbks from Deroa- 
■hire, Dorset, Cauntj af Qatwaj and Derbj- 
ihire; sand and "grit" stoDea of good quality 
for grind stones, together irith fine apeoimens 
of their maunfacluro, from Nevcastlo-on-Tjne, 
Yorkshire, Middleton, Wigan, Gateshead, and 
from the Pontvair quarries in fjouth Wales ; 
magnificenl specimens of slate from Carna- 
Tonshice, Swansea, Fortmadoc, from the Bur- 
lington quarries, Lancashire, and from the 
Tinlagal quarries, Carnelford; building atones 
in great Tarielf from man; partt of tbe king- 
dom; beautiful Taaes, lablea, mantles, and Ta- 
rious atDamenls made of the blaolc Derbjshire 
marble, serpentine, Derbyshire fluor spar, and 
tbe more precious minerals ; rhina and porce- 
lain clays from Cornwall and Plympton ; fire 
clays, together with rotorls, brioliB and cmci- 
bles, from Siourbricigo and Newcastle-oa-Tyne; 
tobacco pipes, and potters' ctay, with manu- 
factured articles, from Kingsteignion in Der- 
OQshire, and from Derbyshire ; terra colla clay 
from Stamford ; purified Fullers' earth for va- 
rious msnufaclurea, from Fiosbury ; togetlier 
witli very many materials of lite character, of 
which our limited apace well not allow even a 

Coals of every description— from the inex- 
haustible mines of Newcastle-on-Tyne, from 
Glamorgnnshire, Warwickshire, Derbyshire, 
Leicestershire, and numerous other localities 
— tbe best in Ibe world. 

And (ben iho metallic ores and metala proper 
— Tthat a great variety, and what vaat quanti- 
ties there were of these ! Iron area, pigs, and 
manufactures In iron, from the Derby Iron 
Works, Derby, fVom Dlverstcne, from nsar 



Limerick, from Cornwall, Whitehaven, Cum- 
berland, Swansea, Darlington, SlOoklon-on- 
Lees, Aberdare. Ferryhill in Durham, f^om 
Osfordshiro. ^od other plaoe* — t Iplwiilid 
eollection. 

There were also fine specimens, in larga 
quantity, of lead and silver — lead ores ftom th« 
mines of Durham, Cardiganshire, CorniraU, 
Shropshire, and Essex; of copper orss knd 
copper manufactures, fi'om GlamorgaaBbire, 
Yark)ihire, Shrewsbury, Cornwali ; line, niok- 
el and silver ores and metals, from Swansea ; 
tin from Cornwall and E&sei, with models of 
furnaces and machinery employed in amelting 
and working; aluminium and its aUoya fttmi 
Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

Where there are so many things — raw i 
terials, processes and machinery, used ia pre- 
paring the various minerals above named for 
liie use or man— deserving consideration i 
detail, it seems difficult to select aubjects for 
special remark. Y'et, as it is our objeol, aol 
much t« gratify a laudable curiosity on Ihe 
part of our readers to know what was axhibit- 
ed by tlte various nattona in competitioQ, and 
tbe portion of the respeotive countries &om 
which certain articles were derived, as to c< 
munioato valuable practical information, we 
must dwell for a little time upon special pro- 
ducts and processes in this doaa. 



can, of course, only be glance'l al in this o 
ncotion. Still, as the immcnaitj of these 
resources more than any other material aJ- 
laniage, bna secured to the English nation 
the proud position it occupies among the great 
powers of the earth, a mere glauce will be in 
lercating to tlioao of our readers who are n< 
already familiar with the whole subJecL 

Building Slonci, Maritei, ^e. — Probably n 
other nation possesses a more extensive an 
varied supply of the marbles, other building 
atones, and stoQes susceptible or use for orn 
mental purposes — a circumstance of great ii 
portance, as it renders possible that rich maa 
ivenesa and durability of public worka which 
BO remarkably obaracteriie ibe national 'edi&- 
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ewf and other Btruetures of (he BrltiBh King- 
dom. 

Oranite — whioh \b one of the most durable 
of buHding stones — as we haye seen, abounds 
in many localities and is, likewise, Tery exten- 
sively used in the constiuction of roads, bridg. 
68, fences and monuments. Thus the granites 
of the west of England have supplied the Com- 
mercial Dooks of London, the Hull,Great West- 
em & Birkenhead Docks, the Eeyham Docks 
at DeTonport, the London Docks, the Thames 
Embankment, many of the great stone bridges 
which span the Thames, and many other simi 
lar works, and have even been exported to 
Denmark and other parts of the world for like 
purposes. The beautiful granites of Scotland, 
especially those remarkable red and mottled 
granites, found in the neighborhood of Aber- 
deen, and known as *< Aberdeen Granite," fur- 
nish a most desirable material for pillars, stair 
railings, balustrades, obelisks, &c., and are 
found thus appropriated in all parts of Eng- 
land and Scotland. While Ireland is supplied 
with quite as valuable dark colored, reddish 
gray, and bluish gray granites from the exten- 
siye quarries which lie in the counties of Aick- 
low, Canlow, and Kilkenny, along the south- 
eastern coast, and in the county of Galway, on 
the west. The samples on exhibition were 
very fine. 

Limestone abounds in many parts of the 
kingdom, and the yarieties of marbles are nu- 
merous and interesting. Many of the speci- 
mens of manufactures of the Derbyshire mar- 
bles were as remarkable for the variety of their 
color — white, gray, russet,' dove, blue, and 
black — and for the beauty of their mottUf oc- 
casioned by the presence of innumerable and 
curious fossils, as for fineness of workmanship 
and beauty of design. 

The limestones and marbles of Devonshire 
are scarcely less interesting than those of Der- 
byshire, possessing beautiful tints of color and 
abounding in fossils. Ireland, also, is rich in 
marbles — Cumunara, Donegal, Churchtown 
and Kerry abounding in white; Kilkenny, Gal- 
way, Churchtown, Kerry, Tipperary and Don- 
eraile, in black ; and almost every portion of 



the large limestone district of the Island in 
colored marbles. 

The Serpentine of Great Britain is one of 
the most beautiful stones in the world for or- 
namental purposes. It is composed of silica, 
magnesia and water, (hydrated silicate of mag- 
nesia, therefore,) and is green and red, with 
its several shades of these colors arranged in 
striped, dotted, and clouded delineations. — 
Hence its name — serpentine, terpent-like. It is 
80 soft that it can be turned in the lathe, and 
yet is teugh and takes a beautiful polish. — 
Moreover, it withstands the action of the at- 
mosphere exceedingly well, and is admirably 
adapted for chimney pieces, columns, vases, 
&c., &c. It occurs in large quantities in Corn- 
wall — where by means of powerful machinery 
it is manufactured on an extensive scale — in 
Anglesea, and Bauffdhire, Scotland ; in Unst 
and Fettar in Shetland ; and also in Mayo and 
Galway, Ireland. 

Specimens of Fine Work in Stone. — Among 
the numerous specimens of work in the lapid- 
ary's art, wo should not omit to speak of some 
remarkably beautiful examples of the inlaying 
of marbles, executed in Devonshire and Der- 
byshire. The work is done in imitation of the 
Florentine art, the surface of the tables pre- 
senting the most beautiful floral and other de- 
signs — the different requisite colors and shades 
of color being produced by different colored 
marbles or more precious stones, such as jas- 
per, agates, chalcedony, lapis lazuli, &c. A 
piece of black marble is selected of the size 
and thickness required for the table top in- 
tended to be inlaid. The design is then drawn 
upon the table and the marble is skilfully cut 
away to the proper depth withfn the outline, 
and stones of the requisite color are fitted into 
their places so as to bring out the design. — 
This is the process employed in the Derbyshire 
works, and there is probably no handsomer 
or more durable execution of inlaying in the 

world. In Devonshire, the veneering process 
is used — the designs being produced by cement- 
ing to the surface of the marble the various 
pieces of accurately fitted stones. Properly 



when ftpplitd to larga surfaces ia alwrnTl put eo 
in Uiil MMj. 

The China Statu of EngUiiil ia found eiola- 
■Ivalj la CoTowkll, where about one hundred 
thousand dollara worth are ftunuillynited. It 
>« a pMuIiar kind of granite, partially deaom- 
pos«d; thepwalUritjooniiitingiD theabsenee 
of mlok And the preaence of gloesj scales of a 
greenlsli yellow tale, initead. This Cornwall 
China-atone is werked up in Staffordshire ; bo- 
ing uB»d aa a glaslng for the finer kinds of 

Tht Stall on ezhibitioa, in the various 
forms of roofing slates, briok slalos, for 
paving, chimnej-pieoes, tables, drinkiog- 
foimiains, tto., shows that this material 
ftbounds, that it is of a very superior qual- 
ity, and that it is ooming into Ter; eiteosiTe 
and varied use. Some of the samples shown 
were the most remarkable specimens of which 
wc have any knowledge. One slab measured 
some twelve feet by seven or eight, and hud a 
unifona thickness of about three inches. There 
were likewise saruptes of roofing slate of a 
quarter of au inoh in thjckaess, ten inches 
wide, and ten feet in length — perfectly uniform 
and almost smooth enough, as they came from 
the quarry, for use as suhool slates. These 
particular specimens were from LangoUen in 
North Wales, and belong to what is known bj 
Qeologlsts as the Upper Silurian system. — 
There are other valuable quarries in various 
other parts of Wales, aod bdonglng lo the 
Lower Silurian and Cambrian formations. — 
Slate is also found in Cornwall, Devonshire, 
Lancashire, and various other parts of the 
kingdom. Mr. Robert Hunt, F. R. S., Keeper 
of the Mining Records, &c., gives the aggre- 
gate pradual of the fleveral quarries of England 
as 888,250 tons per annum. London alone 
consumes about 60,000 Ions — one-third of this 
quantity being in slabs and the remainder in 
roofing slatM, which last are sold in nine sites, 
dMignated as "ladiea," "CMinl*3Ma," {Xbx*t 
aises) '■duoheeaea," (two siies) ■'queens," 



sand of 1200 slates. The "dueheaaea" *« 
uri« 2ixl3 : and this is tk« UigtU dae which 
He wld by the lliiwwsiid all above x*>*B ^ 

A prooess has been invented for giving (o 
slate a beautiful enamel, which very much in- 
ereasea their value, and most serve to iolro- 
duee it still more eiteosively aa a euttstitate 
for marble. 

The Chalkt and WMliaj on exhibition wei 
from Oray's Chalk Pits, in Essex, and from 
Beverly in Yorkshire- These products are de- 
rivable, however, from many other sourcea — 
ahalk, particularly, being the principal rock 
formation in many of the bluffs, hills and ridg- 
es of England. The Grays Quarries ar« re- 
markable for Ibo fossil remains of the mamA. 
lia and for the variety of useful substaoccs 
fouod with the chalk— whiting, whiting akiid, 
(for asphalte and plate gloss), black flint fot 
poltery, building and gun flints, foundrjr loam 
for moulds for iron castings, and luting for 
furnaces being among the number. 

Variaiu vatuatU Clay* likewiae oeonr in 
man; localities, as noticed in lino fongoing 
emuDeration of " Mineral Produota, ka." 

The Porcelain or China Clays (Kaolin) whieh 
have furnished so many beautiful manufactures 
for the Exhibition are chiefly found in Corn- 
wall and Devonshire. They occnr in forms- 
tions resembling decomposed granite, aed when 
Rrat raised from Ihelr beds took like common 
morlar with a rich dissemination of quarts and 



mica. Sometimes it conlains iron pjites in the 
form of veins and small masses of sharl, which 
gives to it a rusty color, and hence Tequires to 
be separated. 

The process of preparation for use is inter- 
exling, and as we have beds of the olay in this 
, we herewith give the process as dosorib- 
Ihe Handbook of Mr. Hunt; 

«r th* IdpdiIIIm (tboK meDlioDeil Kbovs) have all 
— *■ HidHtt- 



IlinXy botnc pKnd on ■b'ib- 
h a nijlj^ttr™ at wMar euia 



I the wikela-isnMiwUj carrM 4aw& Into mi 
oblong trench boDekth, which is also IncIlDod, aod which 
•nde in mcofond chMinel that Jeaili to the mM^-ptU* In 
the trench, the graine of quartz and mica are depoeited, 
btit thvothev purte^tu cooaeqaenoe of their greater le^i- 
ty« are carried onward in a state of suspeneion. This wa> 
ter le eondiioted Into a series of pits, lined on the eldee 
and bottom with cot moorstone, (a whltiah kind of gran- 
ite), laid in a water-proof cement. In these pits the 
coareer mattere are gradually deposited. In the first pit 
the groeser particles collect; and, being of a mixed na- 
ture* ar^itlwaye r^|eote4 at the end ot each day's tfork, 
by an opening provided for that porpoee at the bottom 
of the ^. When the water haa filled the flrtt pit, it 
orerflowe into the next»and in like meaner into the third; 
and fa these pite, partlcnlarly in the secondt a deposit al- 
eo takes place, which is principally mica. The water, still 
holding in suspension the finer and purer particles of por- 
•celain clay, next oyerflows into larger pits called j)en<2«, 
which are of the same depth as the flnt pits, but about 
three times as long and wide. Here the clay ie cradiiaily 
deposited, and the clean, supernatant water is from time 
to tima disohaived tSirongh pla>4iolee on one side of the 
pond. This process is continued, until by successive ac- 
cnmnlalioBe the ponda are filled. At tkii etage the clay 
is in the state of a thick paste; and to complete the pro- 
oees it ooly remains to be oonsolidated by drying, when 
it is fit for the market." 

At some of the works the procefls is consid' 
erably shortened bj the use of machinery and 
the drying is hastened by artificial heaL 

Eigbty-eiight thousand tons of this olay are 
produced- fbr market annaally, Cornwall yield- 
iBg 86,000 tons of this amount. It is used not 
only in the manofaoture of China ware, but 
also in the making of paper and in bleaching 
calico. 

The Stourbridge Fire Clay is found in the 
coal measures. It withstands the action of 
intense furnace heat (whence its name Jire) 
and is of two kinds, white and blafck ; the for- 

I 

mer being used for glass-house pots, and the 
latter In making crucibles for steel, iron, brass 
and some other metals. Fine examples of these 
manufactures were on exhibition. 

The "Poole" Potters' Clay, from Dorset- 
shire, was represented by numerous specimens 
of brick, tile, stone ware, ornamental works, 
&c. ; and the Teignmouth Pipe Clay — a pecu- 
liar graniiio clay from Devonshire — by like 
manufactures, and by masses of alum, one of 
its imp<»'tant chemical products. 

/ But we have already prolonged this paper 
beyond our intention. In the next number we 
shall discuss the Metallio ores Of Great Brit- 
ain, their Products and Imiproyed Processes — 
readerittg the subject more interesting, we trust, 
to modt readers than it has been poBsible to 



JhoMbft atiA 8«ii» of IttBotiM* 



The golden, days of autumn hare, at last, att 
gone, and December, hoar with frost, has come, 
ushering in the reign of winter. The dilatory 
and unfortunate farmer shrugs his shoulders, 
and regrets that Old Time is so uncleyer and 
will not wait. But the thrifty and self-helpful 
rejoices in that he has faithfully done his work 
and is now prepared to welcome the season of 
bodily rest, of social pleasure, and of intel- 
lectual improvement. So much for energy and 
application, when they can be made available 
in completing the labor of the year. 

But may there not be something yet left un- 
done, that is necessary to the oomik>fft of do- 
mestic animals, the saving of valuable produce 
or implements, the economy of the houaehold, 
and to the better advanoememi of the highest 
interesta of the family ? We fear there may 
be; and to the end that nothing of importance 
be forgotten, let ua make a few enquiriee : 

ImpUmenU, — Have you brought from the 
field and properly sheltered all your reapers, 
harrows, rakes, plows, drills, &c., &c.?— or do 
they yet lie out with a prospect of remaining 
until spring exposed to rain and snow, and of 
thus depreciating in value more than would be 
necessary with two years' reasonable use, with 
care? Come, neighbor ShiftlesS) don't be shilt- 
less, iu this particular, any longer. A few 
hours' work may aave you fifty or a hundred 
dollars. 

Oraitif Hay and Straw Stacks. — Have you 
properly covered them, so that they will not be 
saturated with water all winter T A little at- 
tention here will pay a large per cent. 

Sktds for Stock, — Have you all your cattle, 
sheep, and swine require in this respect? If 
not, don't rest a day without beginning the 
work of their preparation. Humanity and 
economy unite in demanding this at your 
hands. Don*t be saving of your partitions. — 
There is no economy in forcing aU your stock, 
horses, horned cattle, calves, sheep and pigs, 
into one grand enclosure. The masters in each 
line will monopolize the beet of everything to 
the exclusion of their weaker companiona, and 
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vill be 1<Mt u « raeult of this fooUlh ooogre- 
gktion of uifmalB th&t ought la b« sepsraU. 
Animala bearing joung, of irhate?er kiniJ, 
■bould be Mrefallj kept, apart, and always 
tenderlj managed. 

CloEeatabUd — tight we mean — are not health- 
ful. At least, it is bad for animals to be kept 

QStantlj in suoh stables. Fresh air is as 
essential to their beallb and comfort as to oars. 
■ well for sheds, even, where there are 
man; indiTidnala ooaopjing one building of 
this sort, to have an open jard connected with 
them, into which, when the weather is not 
stoTDi;, the; can go without rostraint. 

A plenty of water is also essential. The 
idea that sheep, or domestio animals of uaj 
other sort, require water onlj oaoe a month 
n the winter ia founded neither upon fact nor 
philosophy. Animals will often eat bqow when 
they oan do no better, and thus famish their 
syatems wilhlhe needed element; bat the form 
in which they get it, in this case, is not so 
wholesome, and they should not be driven to 
Jiis eitremity. 

If not already provided with fodder racks, 
do not fail to construct them as early as possi- 
ble. Throwing feed upon the ground to be 
trod on and otherwise soiled is a very shiftlees 
way of doing business, and the most end 
prising farmers DOTCr manage in that way. 
Light racks, such as can be conTeniently moved 



pua without mahingallyonr exposed itarM of 
roots, Tegetablea andfrnils p«rf«etly ■eoore. 

FruU Frta must have oertain attention thia 
month, if you would have an abundance of 
fruit in the future. 

To protect from mice, earth may be thrown 
up about the crown of the roots, or snow sa it 
falls may be trodden down abonl the tmnk. — 
If newly planted and young, a mound of earth 
to the height of a foot or eighteen inchea will 
be of service in protecting ftom cold, se weU. 
Pruning may be done this month, if the 
weather ehould be fbTorable. Thin ont all au- 
perfluouB, and espeoially all unhealthy branch- 
es, cutting close to the trunk or larger bnmeh, 
io that the bark may, in time, heal over the 
wound, and thus prevent decay. This !• im- 
porlanl. 

Cuttings for next year's grading shonid also 
be taken now. Select the best matured new 
wood, cut with a sharp luiife, tie up in bun- 
dles, and cover up in dry sand or earth, and 
keep in a dry place of moderate temperature. 
The eellar is the best place. 

So much for the farm and the orchard — tlie 
care of implements, stock, mwdowi, and froit 
trees, A word in the neit place of things not 
material, and yet not less importaut. 

The Famit]/. — Tour attention has been eare- 
fully called to Ihe importance of looking well 
to the neeessities aud comforts of your cattle 

-"■■ "• duels of Ihe field and orchard J but 

ir wife and children of infinitely 
than multitudes of catlle or count- 
if sheep! See (hat (he companion 
: suffer for (he want of no oonven- 
lan possibly be supplied to her, aad 
ve a little leisure, as well as your* 
: improvement of her mind. To be 
mes are trying, and the neoessity 
1 and economy is likely to be more 
than heretofore; and yet, if yon 
ir, as beet you ean, by allowing hei 
I strength in doing what does not 
er (o do, and by yourself sharing 
oasouliDc labors during (ha vrlnt^ 
as a great deal to do, and 70a 00m- 
little, the ooeasional spare 
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.thus gained will enable her to dcTote more 
time to Booial and intellectual improvement. 

The children too — doa*i forget them. One 
good boj or girl — and if they are not good it's 
pretty generally the fault of their parents— is 
eertaSnly worth at least a dozen calves, and 
yet they often receivo less of the father^s at- 
tention i During the day have them attend 
school, — ^yourselves going with them occasion 
ally, for their own and the teacher's encourage- 
ment — and at night gather them about the 
family hearth and help them to caltivate a 
taste for mental and moral improvement. 

Finally, forget not yourtelvet — that is, unless 
you are already perfect in all that makes a 

thrifty a^d successful farmer, a wise and noble 

man. 

♦ 

Betentive Power of Soils. 



Much has lately been said in regard to the 
retention of certain manurial elements of soils. 
The assertion of Liebig has been often quoted, 
that potash and other saline manures, "cannot 
be washed out of the soil.'' Prof. Voelcker, in 
a late lecture, alluded to this, and stated that 
even with water containing ammonia, potash, 
&c., he extracted potash from the soil, although 
this was not his intention. Hs said : — 

"It is true that all soils, not excepting the 
most sandy ones, have the power of rendering 
insoluble to a great extent the soluble fertiliz- 
ing matters that are usually found in manures ; 
but they have not the power of rendering them 
completely insoluble. From very dilute liquids 
they take away very little indeed. I could re- 
fer yon, if time permitted, to experiments 
which I have made expressly with the view of 
ascertaining whether soils have the power of 
retaining soluble matters to any extent. It 
may suffice to state, in a general way, that the 
weaker the solution of soluble matter, the less 
the soil is capable of retaining. Thus in ope- 
rating with a very dilute liquid, containing very 
little ammonia, I found that hardly any ammo- 
nia was retained by the soil ; and again, that 
proportion of phosphoric acid which is left in 
the liquid after it has passed through the soil 
is just as large as it was before it was put in 
the soil. By filtering very dilute liquid 
through soil which, like clay soil, contains pot- 
ash, you may even take out the potash, as was 
the case in an experiment which I made on 
Mr. Mechi's soil. By filtering some of his 
tank-liquid through his clay lands, I actually 
obtained more potash in the liquid filtered 
through the soil than was contained in the 
tank-liquid not thus filtered; thus showing 
plainly that in the case of a very dilute liquid, 
the fertilizing matter is notretainedin thesoil.'' 



Keeping Potatoes. 

Owing to the fact that potatoes generally 
command a better priee in the spring than in 
the fall, iMoy of our farmers woi^d prefer 
keeping them until then, but for " the trouble 
of keeping them." 

The main danger is of their rotting ; but if 
kept dry this is not chargeable to their keeping, 
for the rot is in them when (hey leave the patch. 

Some take great precaution to prevent them 
from freezing, and these very precautions are 
too often the cause of their destruction. In 
thib, as in many other farming operations, we 
should endeavor to follow nature as muoh as 
much as possible. I have often plowed up po- 
tatoes in the spring which have remained in 
the ground all winter, with but two or three 
inches of earth on top of them, and yet they 
were as good as when fresh dug. 

I will hazard the assertion that freezing will 
not injure potatoes, or any other root or fruit ; 
it is the thawing which does the damage, and 
not the flreezing, as is generally supposed. Nor 
will gradual thawing hurt them ; it is only when 
the thawing is too. sudden that they are injured 

If we take two frozen potatoes, apples, or 
other fruit, and place one under the stove, and 
the other in water a little above the freezing 
point, we will find that the former will be spoil- 
ed while the latter is not izgured, because with 
it the thawing is done gradually. 

Potatoes may be heaped up in the patch and 
covered with two or three inches of dirt well 
packed down, and they will keep in spite of a 
dozen freezings and thawings, if kept dry. 

If kept in the cellar it should be in a tight 
box with a lid, that they may always be in the 
dark, to prevent sprouting ; for if they once 
begin to sprout, the starch which gives them 
mealiness is changed into other compounds 
more favorable to the vegetation of the sprouts. 

If while the potatoes are in the cellar they 
should freeze, do not wait for them to thaw, 
but cover them with straw, old clothes, shav- 
ings or saw dust, and let them thaw very gradu- 
ally, and they will come out good. 

This will apply to turnips or any other root, 
as well as to apples and other fVuits. The 
main item is to keep them dry, and if buried 
to provide drains to carry away the water from 
the heap. — Cor, Oermaniown Telegraph. 

♦ 

M08T Food to tuk Acre. — Humboldt esti- 
mates that an acre of ground planted with 
bananas, is sufficient to support fifty men, while 
the same extent of land in wheat would barely 
supply the wants of three. If the climate of 
the Valley of the MisBissippi would admit of 
the cultivation of the banana, at the above 
rate, as there is said to be land enough for 
eight millions of farms, of one hundred and 
sixty acres each, one half, or four millions, 
would sustain a population of thirty-two thou- 
sand millions, which is more than thirty times 
the present population of our globe. 
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A Hew Way to ktep FotatoM . 

A gentleman who has tried it a number of 
' times with perfect snoceBs, recommends the use 
ef lime in putting up potatoes for the winter. 
' His plan is to first sprinkle the bottom of the 
bin with Hme, and then to put down a layer of 
potatoes some six inches thick, erenly spread. 
He next sprinkles lime over the potatoen and 
then puts on another layer of potatoes; re- 
peating the work of spreading and sprinkling 
until the bin is full, and using about one bush^ 
' el of lime for every forty bushels of potatoes- 

The theory is that the lime absorbs super- 
fluous moisture and perents decay. Ho affirms 
that this process has often saved his tubers 
after they had begun to rot. 

It may be presumed that our farmers have 
dug and stored all their potatoes ere this, but 
as there seems to be an unusual tendency to 
the rot this season, it mightbewell to examine 
Buoh as arc stored in the cellar, assort, and re- 
put up after the manner recommended. The 
trouble and expense would be but very liftle, 
land no possible harm could come of the ex- 
periment. 



The Proposed Substitnte for Cotton. 

Some person iu Kngland, signing himself 
"The Inventor,*' claims to have discovered a 
substitute for cotton, which he proposes to 
throw open to the world, without waiting for 
the monopoly of a patent, trusting that public 
gratitude would ultimately give him a sufficient 
pecuniary compensation. Some small speci- 
mens of the material have been examined by a 
retired cotton-lord, who reports that its color, 
length, and fineness arc all that can be desired ; 
that its strength had not been ascertained, and 
that its average price would be about twelve 
cents per pound. Another suggested substi- 
tuted is Jute, [Corchorus olitoriu9y) an annual 
plant common in Lower Bengal, out of which 
a kind of sackcloth, generally used for gunny 
bags, has long been manufactured. Indeed, 
this cloth is what the Hindoos call Tat^ and the 
Bengalese Guni; is almost universally used in 
Calcutta for the purposes for which canvas and 
matting are employed in Europe. The whole 
export of rice, paddy, wheat, pulses, sugar, 
saltpetre, as well as tho pepper, coffee, and 
other foreign articles exported from Calcutta, 
-are packed in bags or sacks made of this jute. 
At least six million gunny bags and one hun- 
dred thousand pieces of gunny cloth, all valued 
at $500,000, are annually exported from Cal- 



cutta. It is said that a jute may be easily 
produced in' very large quantities In SMtern or 
Lower Bengal, mad thai a Seoteh mttivflMtaring 
firm haa a prooess by which it can tpeedily be 
fitted for the cotton loom in a few hours. — 
Mixed with silk or wool, it is said that it may 
be adTantageottsly used. Already in th« Lon- 
don market, there had been an advanoe of 
twenty-five per cent, in the price of jute. The 
drawbacks are two — a snspieion that it is too 
brittle to be used by itself, and the faot th%t a 
year must pass ere a crop of it can be raised. 
This last would seem much against its ado|>- 
tion; for, by the time the crop ofyutfe was 
raised, Lancashire may again have an abund- 
ance of American cotton. This probability 
prevents cotton cultivators in India from going 
largely into growing speonlationa lor next year. 



Increase of Farms In Upper Canada. 

\ 

From a recent number of the Toronto (C.W.) 

Olobe, we glean some facts relating to the agri- 
cultural resources and condition of Canada 
West, as furnitshed by the census of January, 
18ftl. 

According to the census of 1851, tliere were 
3,702,7H8 acres of land under cultivation, and 
in 1800 there were (i.OoljOlO — being an increase 
of 8,348,831 acres in ten years, or nt the rate 
of 63J per cent. The number of persons oc- 
cupying land in 1851 was 99,906, while in 1860 
they had increased to 181,983, or at a ratio of 
82 per cent. Tho ratio of the increase of the 
whole population for the same period is 46J 
per cent. Some interesting items are given as 
to the number of small land holders, which 
shows that they have diminished considerably 
between* the years 1851 and I860. In the 
former year there were 12,417 persons who 
occupied 20 acres and under, and in the latter 
year there were but 7,090 of this class. In 
1851 there were 10,143 who held between 20 
and 50 acres, and in 1860, 26,630. The num- 
ber who held from 50 to 100 acres increased 
from 47,427 to 64,819 ; and the number of those 
occupying over 200 acres increased ftorn 8,404 
to 5,027. These figures show that the labor of 
bringing land under cultivation went on in Up- 
per Canada, during the years 1851 and 1860, 
in a much more rapid ratio than even the in- 
crease of population, the proportion being as 
63J to 46i. We alpo infer from this that Upper 
Canada is a more exclusively agricultural 
country now than it was ten years ago, in pro- 
portion to tho extent of its population. Of the 
6,051,619 acres under cultivation iu 1860, 4,- 
101,902 were under crops, 1,860,848 under 
pasture and 88,869 in orchards and gardens. 
Of lands under cultivation, therefore, in Upper 
Canada, the average proportion in crops was 
67| per cent., and that in pasture 80J per cent., 
to stand against 61 J of the former and 86 J of 
the latter in 1850. 
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Xnd of the Cotton SPamine in England. 

The siatemonta contained in the following 
article are probably reliable ; and if so, it is 
difflovlt if^ oterrate their Imporlanee. For a 
period of moro than forty years, during whioh 
time the manufacture of cotton grew, perhapa, 
a hundred fold in magnitude, Europe was 
mninly dependent npon a few of our Southern 
States for a supply of that important staple. 
The planters of those States were sure that 
they had a permanent monopoly in its produc- 
tion, and on that hypothesis they Tsuntiagly 
proclaimed that Cotton vat King, and thought 
that they had the world at their feet. 

''The day was sure to arrive when the gen- 
eral inability to belleTO in a supply of oetton 
from other sooroes than the American Cotton 

States must give way before the facts. That 
day seems to be near at hand. At the end of 
last week the cargoes from India began to ar- 
riye. Upwards of ten thousand bales from 
Bombay came in during three days, and the 
quantity from that port actually at Rea and at 
Lirerpool was found to foe about 897,000 bales; 
so that Mr. VilUers, whose promises were held 
to be rash %fhen he spoke of 400,000 bales, ap- 
pears to be fully justified in the hopeAilness 
of his tone. The next disclosure was, that we 
have a prospect of a supply, in 1868, of 1,630,- 
000 out of the 4,000;0<)0, which is the largest 
quantity desired at the present rate of prices. 
This amount will be Just double the quantity 
used per week for the last three months ; and 
thus it would seem that the worst must be 
passed. At the recent high prioesi the weekly 
average taken by the trade has been 15,278, 
and the promised supply, independent of any 
change in American affairs, will yield Bl,34^ 
bales per week. The sources of this supply 
are India, the Brazils, Egypt, Turkey, Greece, 
Italy, chance cargoes from America, and "oth- 
er sources.'' These '<other sources'* are cred- 
ited with only 25,000. Considering that, the 
West Indies arc included under this head, it is 
reasonable to hope that the supply may turn 
oat to have been underrated even for the com-* 
ing season. The reports from Jamaica are in 
the highest degree encouraging, both as to the 
encouraging condition of the growing crop 
and the rapid increase of the area devoted to 
cotton. In Guiana and Demerara the proprie- 
tors arc setting heartily at work to procure the 
requisite flabor, which may probably be sup- 
plied from the United States. Agricultural 
machinery, of the highest order, has been sent 
out to Porto Kico, which is expected to supply 
a largo quantity, not less than the produce of 
two thousand acres, and the quality of the 
West India cotton is declared to be scarcely 
short of the highest rates of American. Al- 
ready we see that, as time passes on, we find 
ourselves under the process of being weaned 
from our obstinate reliance on the slave States, 
and tfotSL month to month we shall learn to giro 
up the irrational hope of any settlement in 



America which can restore the old state of af« 
fairs."— ^n^/wA Ptptr, 



Jnte as • Sihstf tnte te€etten> 

The citv article of the London Time* of Sep- 
tember 12, says: 

Excitement continues to increase in the 
market for the various products to whioh at- 
tention has been turned owing to the scarcity 
of cotton, and flax, hemp and jute have all ex- 
perienced a further advance to-day. In jute 
the improvement has recently been extraordi- 
nary, the present quotation showing a rise of 
about £8 per ton, or more than twenty-five 
per cent, upon that current a week back. The 
movement appears to have been greatly accel- 
erated to-day by a statement that Messrs. 
Thomson & Co., of Sleafield works, Dundee, 
have introduced a method for its treatment, 
which will enable it to be spun on cotton ma- 
chinery, and in fact to fulfil in a great degree 
the purposes of that staple. The firm, it is 
said, have taken out a provisional patent for 
the treatment of all vegetable fibres, with a 
view to their manufacture into textile fabrics, 
but their attention has been more particularly 
directed to jute, with the object of meeting the 
present crisis. The rapidity with which the 
preparation can be effected is stated to be very 
great — the entire process requiring only a few 
hours, and the material produced is also such 
as will be applicable for admixture with wool 
and silk. Meanwhile, however, some inexpe- 
rienced persons are disposed to doubt if it will 
not be found too brittle. . At the same time 
there are a number of other people putting 
forth suggestions and claims, and a certain 
kind of Italian grass is spoken of as a desira- 
ble product. Should jute, however, prove 
really available to the extent anticipated by 
Messrs. Thompson, it will be likely to take the 
lead of all other articles, owing to the great 
abundance in which it can be obtained. About 
ten or fifteen years ago it was scarcely kno^n 
as an article of commerce, but the quantity 
now annually exported from India is thought 
to be about 70,000 or 80,000 tons. It comes 
principally from the eastern parts of Bengal, 
and is very easy to cultivate. The first pur- 
pose to which it was applied on a large scale 
was the manufacture of gunny bags, and sub- 
sequently it has been introduced for the manu- 
facture of carpets, which have been used In 
considerable quantities in America. A year 
would bo required before a new crop could be 
supplied, but it could then be furnished to meet 
any possible demand. 



Leaehed Ashes. 



X'rof. Buckland, the able editor of the Cana- 
dian AgricuUuriti, says ; 

<' Wood ashes always contain a considerable 
amount of carbonate of potash, Hsia, eto., aai<f ' 
are consequently very beneficial tasnch plants 
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as require large quantities of these alkalies, 
sueh as Indian corn, turnips, beets and pota- 
toes. Leached ashes haTe lost much of the 
principal alkaline salts, and have been deprived 
of the gr«ft(«si part of th^ most important 
soluble ingredients ; still they must not be re- 
garded as an unimportant fertilizer, and other 
matter which they contain is always more or 
less beneficial to the soil. Unless the land is 
welt worked and contains sufficient organic 
matter, we should not consider ashes, whether 
leached or nnleached, as alone adequate to the 
production of a good crop of wheat, turnips or 
com." 

There is something about old leached ashes 
that we do not understand, though we have 
given the subject considerable attention. We 
have seen instances where old leached ashes 
have had an excellent effect on wheat, while 
unleached ashes seemed to do no good. We 
have thought that perhaps the potash and eoda 
which had been washed out, were replaced by 
ammonia and nitric acid from the atmosphere. 
The subject is one worthy of investigation. 
At all events, it is certain that leached ashes 
frequently have a very beneficial effect ; and 
if the above hypothesis is true, the older they 
are the better. — N. K. Farmer. 



STOCK REGISTER. 



Cooking Food f6r Btoek— Does it Fay ? 

Agriculturalists have their hobbies as well 
as other men, and ride them full as zealously, 
when once they are mounted ; albeit they are 
slower — often too slow — ^in putting their feet 
into the stirrup. 

Among the more modern theories which 
have attracted the attention of intelligent farm- 
ers, the economy of cooking food for stock has 
been prominent. Somewhat plausible, at first 
thought, it is natural that the more easily per- 
suaded of those who are on the qui vive for the 
best methods should have readily adopted it ; 
especially as it has, from time to time, received 
the endorsement of scientific men. Still, the 
question is not yet so fully established in the 
affirmative but that it may be discussed with 
advantage. 

Men will be found who have made the oz- 
periment and are perfectly sure that they save 
full half of their feed by having it cooked ; 
while others are equally sure that cooking is 
not the slightest advantage, if it does not, in- 
deed, damage the quality of the meat. And 
tftifl diversity of opinion must continue until a 



series of well-ordered experiments shall have 
been carefully made, touching every important 
circumstance bearing upon the question at is- 
sue. For the present, then, wo can only stale 
the general opinion of those by whom the trial 
has been most fairly made, and impartially 
examine into the scientific principles involved. 
It is agreed among physiologists that the 
saliva performs an important office in the pro- 
cess of human digestion, and the habits of all 

9 

ruminating animals may be adduced as evi- 
dence that the same importance attaches to its 
office in the eoonomy of the lower animals. — 
Indeed, an examination of the food eaten by 
the horse will show that the woody and starchy 
portions have been progressed by the process 
of insalivation towards the gum and sugar in- 
to which they must be first transmuted before 
being assimilated into the bodily tissues. It 
would appear reasonable, therefort, that all 
food not thus insalivated must pass into the 
stomach in a condition not provided for by na- 
ture. But food which is quite dry cannot be 
swallowed until it is first moistened by the sa- 
liva, and it may well be argued that the slop- 
ping of food with water or steam will have 
the effect to supercede the action of the saliva 
and thus impede the work of digestion. In 
fact, it is just this course of reasoning which 
has induced physiologists to recommend that 
but little water, in any form, be taken with 
the food. Can any reason be shown why the 
same recommendation should not have appli- 
cation, in some degree, to the feeding of the 
lower animals ? 

But wo are not arguing so much that the 
cooking of food is liable to result in deranged 
and partial digestion, as that the advantages 
of cooking are probably over-rated by those 
who imagine that they are very large gainers 
thereby. It is not enough that cooked food is 
not injurious : it should also be wortlx enough 
more to pay for the cost of apparatus, fuel and 
the extra labor involved. If it will not do this, 
it is clearly no gain to cook. On this point we 
quote the opinions of Mr. J. Burnet Lawes, 
and Prof. Simmonds, members of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of £ngland, as expressed 




in discusaipn at a meetiag of the weekly Conn- 
oily while we were in London, and fiubsequAoi- 
ly vqpetted iai the Jeumal of the Soeieij* 

Mr. I^fcwes said r In this qdestion there were 
two ]iain4fi to 1»e considered. The first was, 
whether the labor and fhel expended in the 
cooking were not equivalent to the saTing ; 
and he thought that, tiUcing the groee increase, 
there was a slight sating. The second was, 
whether the increase in the animal fed on cook- 
ed food was as good as that produced by un- 
cooked food. On this point he was disposed 
to think that the quality of the meat was in- 
ferior when the food was cooked. If pigs were 
always fed on boiled swedes and meal, al- 
though they might increase very fast and be 
Tery profitable to the seller, still, it would be 
found out by degrees that the quality of the 
pork was bad. The butcher would ultimately 
refuse to buy, and would say that such pork, 
to use a common expression, "boiled away." 
All animals as they fattened had a certain 
amount of water displaced ; that was to say, 
they contained less and less water ; but if they 
were fed with boiled swedes and meal, the 
water would increase, as well as the fat. — 
Some time ago he fed one animal on steeped 
barley, and another on dry barley, with the 
Tiew of testing the merits of fhe two systems 
of feeding. The animal which was fed on the 
steeped barley increased Tcry fast, while the 
increase of the other war comparatively slow. 
They were both kiled; the loins and other 
parts were cooked in the establishment, and it 
turned out that there was much more waste in 
the former case than in the latter. The ques- 
tion whether the increase from cooked food or 
from dry food is the most economical, was one 
of considerable nicety, on which at that mo- 
ment they had not sufficient facts to guide their 
opinion ; but he would not, himself, expect to 
find any great difference in the results. Sup- 
posing a man saved 20 pounds sterling a year 
by the use of cooked food, and that he spent 
10 pounds on labor, and 10 pounds more for 
ooals in oonsequence, he would in reality be a 
loser by the cooking, because there would be 
less manure. Some years ago Mr. Warne's 



system of cooking was very extensively adopt- 
ed, but it did not seem to maintain its ground. 
Prof. Simmonds said : Mr. Lawes had spok- 
en of the watery flesh of animals fed on cfook- 
ed foody and there was scarcely any limit to 
the quantity of water that might enter the an- 
imal organism, if we gave food which contain- 
ed a large quantity of water. Speaking as a 
pathologist, he believed that a great number of 
diseases among the lower animals arose from 
the bad state of the blood induced by excess 
of water and deficiency of nitrogenized (flesh- 
forming) matter in the food. The practical 
farmer knew that, if in the lambing season, 
he gave his ewes too many white turnips, or 
other green food, which had grown rapidly and 
contained a large amount of water, it would 
lead to disease and loss ; whereas, if he put 
them on dry food, containing, weight for 
weight, a large proportion of nitrogenized mat- 
ter, a good quality of blood was produced and 
the health of the animal preserved. Admitting 
that cooked food had the effect of accumulat- 
ing weight, to say nothing about flesh, in a 
certain space of time, hewas inclined to think 
that this arose ftrom the facility which it gare 
for the digestion of the food by anticipating a 
part of the process commonly carried on by 
the action of the gastric juice. But it was 
questionable policy giving to an animal, and 
especially a ruminant animal, cooked food, for 
thus they might, to a considerable extent, su- 
percede mastication ; if so, they would super- 
cede insalivation, and thus interfere with one 
of the chief' processes of nature. The action 
of the saliva was first to convert the amyla- 
ceous parts of the food (or starch] into sugar 
and gummy matter. A further provision was 
made in the ruminant animal for stirring up, 
if he might so express it, the food; and a 
chemical change took place in its character 
before it passed into the true digestive stom- 
ach. There was a re-mastication and a re-in- 
saliTation; and, inasmuch as the secretions 
coming from the rumen (first coat of the com- 
plex stomach) were very analogous to those 
with which the food was mixed in the month, 
it not only remained mixed with saliva a much 
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longer time, but was mixed with a muoh great- 
er quanUtjr of that or a like substance. If, 
then, by the use of cooked food they dispensed 
with part of the operations of nature, and sent 
the food quicker intb the intestinal canal, they 
would dispense with the process of re-masti- 
cation and re-insaliyatlon ; and lie could un- 
derstand why, although a large increase might 
take place in bulk, the animal might become 
bad. The digestive process depends material- 
ly upon the condition of the food; it is even 
possible, by giring cooked food, or food which 

9 

was physically in the same condition with re- 
gard to fineness and moisture, to render ani- 
mals non-ruminatire which are naturally ru- 
minants; thai is to say we may give them food 
that would be retained for a short time in the 
rumen, pass quickly into (he true digestive 
stomach and become subject to the action of 
the true digeption without undergoing re-mas- 
tication. We would thus interfere at once with 
the law of nature ; if we cooked food at all, 
we ought not before cooking to reduce it too 
fine. If the straw be cut into lengths of from 
4 to C inches, a cooking process may be set up 
so as to convert tl^ie amylaceous parts into su- 
gar, without interfering with the functions of 
the rumen ; but siuch food would be re-masti- 
oated. Upon the whole^ he was certainly not 
in favor of the so-called system of cooking 
food, «ither for the preservation of the health 
o^ the animal, or for the promotion of the pro- 
cess of digestion. 



A Two-story Milking Stool. 

" Something new under the sun," in the 
shape of a milking-stool for kicking and unruly 
oows, is described by a correspondent of the 
lawa Ifomeitead. The stool can be made of 
inch boards, and has many advantages over 
the old-fashioned one. First procure a piece 
of board of sufficient size to accommodate the 
milker, and have in addition, room for the 
milk-pail. This may be put on legs of about 
eight inches in height. Then upon this, erect 
another seat or stool, covering half the space 
of the bottom one, for the milker to sit, there- 
by giving him a chanee in fVont to let the pail 
remain firm and steady, not liable 'to get kicked 
over, and by being up from the ground kept 
free from dirt and mud, and so close to the 
udder as to prevent loss from milking over, &c. 



If a cow is ih the habit of kicking, the milker 
by nsimg a stool of tiiis dosoription, <mii haw 
both h^fb to pUBViBti her koels firottt ooMta^ 
in contact with tha pail which setf firm upon 
the fVont part of the stool, steadied by his 
knees. He eould in a short tiiike ^(WtttaHj 
broak a Oolr of the habit of kichilii 'wfaU« lin- 
ing milked. 



1!bbtoeo'Mo|tfbr thoep ! 

Me. Editor: — ^I have read your work very 
attentively, and like it much. But I have not 
as yet read one word about tick sfuep. Per- 
haps your subscribers never have any that are 
sick, but I do. 

Once in a while I have one that will lie down» 
turn on its side, then get up and stretch itself 
out as long as possible, and then cramp itself 
up into a heap, bringing its feet close together 
under it^ then lie down again. 

I have others that try to get up in the morn- 
ing, after lying all night, and cannot, the use 
of their limbs being gone. Their ears lop» 
their head drops to the ground, and they won't 
eat anything. I had one lie two days in that 
way. I did not expect it to live. But, sir, in 
both cases, a few swallows of strong tobacco 
juice cured them at once, and the same sheep 
have not been sick since. This was last win- 
ter. I would b^ very glad to hear from any- 
body on these subjects, as I am in the sheep 
raising businnss, and need all the information 

I can get. Jas. Moore. 

PlainfIeld, OCt. 17, 1862. 

Reuarks. — We are obliged to friend Moore 
for calling the attention of readers to the care, 
diseases, &c., of sheep. The late large in- 
crease in the demand for wool has turned the 
enterprise of our farmers into this channel, 
and it has been our desire also, that those who 
are most experienced in the business give their 
neighbors the benefit of their knowledge. — En. 



Quantity of Food for Oxen. — Frequent ob- 
servations have shown that an ox will coiuume 
two per cent, of his weight of hay per day to 
maintain his condition. If put to moderate 
labor, an increase of this quantity to three per 
cent, win onablo him to perfoam his work aiMl 
still maintain his flesh. If he is to be iatted, 
he requires four and a half per cent, dkily in 
nutritious food. 
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land, 4e. 
'Mb. Bdivoe: — ^Witfa yotrr ptrnlttKm,'! wHl 

gWe my ^zpertenee in relation td ft^ng aom. 

and mb meal, and teM pasturing meadow land. 

I httra-fbttttd oom and oob meal to be excel- 
lent fitod for all kinds of vtock, if ground fina 
when perfecify dry^ and fed in email quantities 
in tbe eommencement. If not ground fine, it* 
is Wf/i to produce an irritation of the bowels, 
and if not dry, it is liable to heat and sour, 
more so than oom ground without the cob. 

I hare found it beneficial to pasture meadow 
Umd in the fall, especially when the soil is of 
•a light Tegetable mold: prorided, that the 
stock are not turned in, until the gprass gets a 
good start, are not allowed to remain when 
the ground is wet and soDt, nor to graze too 
close. 

I haye noticed that grass on light soil is apt 

to remain in small stools — not spreading orer 

all the ground, and that these stools are quite 

liable to be thrown out by the ftrost. Being 

fed off, causes them to tiller, and spread OTcr 

the ground, and the treading of the cattle, 

packs the soil, making it firmer, so that the 

grass is not so liable to injury from frost. 

Youxo Fabmjbb. 



Gives a Bemedy for Bark Lice. 

FBrwrD Hqvt: — I have read the Fabiub 

withiatareat the pa^t three years, and have 

.profited some by the hints and suggestions that 

I find in them, and can cheerfully recommend 

it to every farmer in the State. 

I hav« searched in the columna of the Fabm- 

BB for a remedy against the Bark Louse on the 

apple tree, but have not seen any that is so 

cheap and effectual as this: Sow good, dry 

ashes through the tops of the trees after a 

shower of rain, while they are wet. This can 

be performed with a very little labor, and it 

improTes the tree wonderfully. 

P. Palmitbb. 



To Make Sows Own trbib Youno. — A cor- 
respondent of the Boston CuUivaior writes that 
he had a sow which would not own her nigs, 
and that after trying various things without 
effect, he g^ve hef a pint of rum^ which had 
the desired result. The rum was pot into the 



swill, thouA^ hfi 4oea not tell of whf t the awill 
consisted, bufcaays, ''she drank it like any old 
top0r» BBd was'perCeetW^ qni«t for Uuse or fma 
heun alteHiard." Voe Mftise F^nmr a^ys 
the same prescription wiU prevent sows from 
eating their young* 

~ THE POULTERER. 



fecundity of Hens. 



It would seem a providential arrangement in 
behalf of man that the domestic hen should be 
endowed with so great fecundity. The ordi- 
nary praductiveneas of a single hen is aston- 
ishing. Instances are recofded of hens laying 
over two hundred eggs annually, while probab- 
ly one hundred and twenty would be a fair av- 
erage. Undoubtedly much depends on oiroum- 
stances as to the productivoness of h^ns. — 
Climate has great infiuence in this subject, and 
tho lodging, food, and the attention whioh is 
bestowed upon these animals have more or less 
effect in promoting their fecundity. 

It is asserted by Buffon that a hen well fed 
and attended, wiU produce upward of one hun- 
dred and fifty eggs in a year, besides two 
broods of chickens. We find statements re- 
corded in our agricultural journals of several 
instances of extraordinary produota of hens, 
whioh will enable us to form some judgment 
on the subject. 

The editor of the Massaohusetts Ploughman 
says from eighty-three hens seven thousand 
two hundred eggs were obtained, which would 
give to each hen eighty -four eggs for the year. 
A remarkable instance of feoundity in the hen 
is related by a correspondent: Thnse poUeis 
of the Poland breed, hatched in June, oom- 
menoed laying in December following, and, 
from that to the next December, laid tive hun- 
dred and fifty-fonr eggs, averaging one hundred 
and eighty-five to each hen. 

It seems ever to have been an object of gpreat 
importance in an economical point of view to 
secure the laying of hens during those periods 
of the year when, if left to themselves, thsy 
are indisposed to deposit their eggs. Old hens 
cannot be depended on for eggs in winter, the 
very time we want them most. As puileta do 
not moult the first year, they commence laying 
at an earlier period than the old hens ; and it 
is possible so to arrange as to have eggs through- 
out the winter, as well as spring and eummer. 

Some hens are ascertained to lay at longer 
intervals than others : some will lay one egg 
in three days ; some every other day ; others 
every day; and we have heard of one that laid , 
two* eggs in one day ! The act of laying is not 
voluntary on the part of the hen, but is de- 
pendent upon her age, constitntton, and diet^ 
If she be young» healthy, and well fed, lay ahe 
must ; if she is old, and half fed, lay she oan- 
not. All that is left to her choice is where ahe 
shonld dopQStt hor egg. C. N. Bbmbmv. 
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THE BEE KEEPEB. 

Importiat Faets In nUiClon to Boe*K«eplng.— 
Letter of Dr. Xirtland. 
Prof. Hott; — In compliance with your re- 

quest I herewith communicate some euggee- 
iions fli&t may be of benefit to the readers of 
your valuable Journal, many of whom are inter- 
eating themselyes in the science of Bee Culture. 
Intending this as but an introduction to a se- 
ries of articles on this subject (should they be 
acceptable) I will not launch ont too deeply at 
first, but will give a few extracts from a com- 
munication f^om the pen of the celebrated Dr. 
J. P. Kirtland, of Cleveland, O., in response 
to a letter of inquiry from me. 

Speaking of the management of his bees in 
early spring, he says he furnishes them with 
unboiled rye flour "placed in shallow boxes, 
with a little straw for them to alight upon — 
immense quantities of which they carry into 
their hives as a substitute for pollen," which 
"stimulates them to a rapid increase of brood." 

This rapid breeding in the spring, that the 

stook may be kept strong, being of primary 

importance to the Apiarist, is mentioned first; 

then come the answers to my questions. 

let Query. — ^What is yonr opinion with re- 
gard to t'he capacity of our country for pro- 
ducing honey. 

Anttoer, — As a whole our country is peculiar- 
ly fitted for the production of honey, dif- 
ferent sections, however, differ greatly in this 
respect. My apiary in Laporto Co., Ind., 
yields three times as much as the one I culti- 
vate here. Soil, climate, character of the for- 
ests and of the cultivated crops exert great 
influenoe. I know nothing of yonr vicinity, 
having never been nearer than Madison, but 
should infer that it was rather favorable for 
producing honey and pollen. No stale in the 
Union has, ever had its capacity for producing 
honey employed to one-third its extent, nor 
has Bee cnltivalion here attained that perfec- 
tion which it has in certain parts of Europe. 
f Taking the community at large, yet as both an 
art and a science, in the hands' of a few, here 
it is greatly in the advance of Europe. The 
inlrodaotion of Mr. Langstroth's movable oomb 



system is working a revolution which wlB, in 
a few years, increase the inx^ome Arom our 
apiaries to several mllUons of doUars in the 
State of Ohio. Europeans seem not to eom- 
prehend these improvements. The eapital now 
invested in bees in this State exceeds two wui^ 
lione of dollars, and is rapidly increasing. 

The introduction of the Italian bee, and of 
Mr. Twining's new method of controlling and 
managing bees are aiding the advancement of 
Mr. Langstroth's discoveries. 

In conclusion I wculd say that I think that 
honey will, in a few years, essentially inter- 
fere with the use of sugar in the United States, 
as it did in Great Britain down to the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

2d Query. — Have you any practical knowl- 
edge of its use for culinary purposes T 

Anewer. — I have never tested its adaptation 
as a direct substitute for sugar in various cu- 
linary processes, but do not suppose it can be 
very universally used for such purposes, yet it 
obviates the necessity of preparing sweetmeats 
in a family, to a great extent. 

It forms the article of sweetening in the 
healthful Kennett's Ale, and I have little doubt 
it would be preferable to liquorice in the pre- 
paration of London Porter and all malt liquors. 

Honey as an article of food is nutritious and 
healthful, if taken separate from comb, but no 
species of animal life can digest bee*comb, 
except the larva of the bee moth. The French 
are beginning to understand this matter, and 
now nearly all the honey among them is 
promptly strained, canned and sealed, while 
fresh and retaining its flavor. We shall do the 
same as we grow wiser. 

3rf Query. — What amount of honey do you 
think a strong stock of bees and their inorease 
should produce, &c. ? 

Answer. — There are too many contingencies 
involved to allow a definite answer. Mr. Grow- 
foot*8 was certainly an extraordinary case. 

&th Query. — Do you use the Langstroth hive? 

Answer. — I do use the recently simplified 
and improved kind which he has jnsl intro- 
duced. I look upon it as a perfect hive* Han- 
som k Cobb, of this city, have commenoed the 
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maaaiketiire ^f it on an eictebMye scale, and 

afford it to persons haying the right to its use, 

for $1.50 each, whioh ordinary mechanics oan- 

not do. BciAdesi it is not only better than any 

other patent hive, hut it is cheaper. Ihey 

propose to furnish the whole Union. These 

laie improTomeiits are important in many par- 

tioolars. It would be well for your bee oulti- 

Tators to Qonununicate with Ransom & Cobb 

in relation to them. 

6/A Query. — ^What do you think of the merits 
of his system of bee culture? 

Answer. — It is superior to any yet devised, 

and is working an important reTolution in the 

apiarian*8 pursuits. It has already placed us 

(Americans) in the advance of European bee 

cuUurists. If Dzeiron and other Germans 

oould Tisit SturteTanf 8, or mj apiary, and see 

our modes of manipulating and cultivating the 

bee, they would say as the Ethiopean Queen 

did of old, when she visited Solomon. We 

follow out Langstroth's system in detail. 

7th Query. — How many hives do you keep, 
and to what extent are you introducing the 
Italian bee? 

Antwer. — I have 46 stocks at my home apia- 
ry, all Italian ; and perhaps 50 or 60 stocks in 
in LaporteCo.^ Ind., all blaok bees. The lat- 
ter I may change this season, if I recover my 
health. Fifty is my limit for my home apiary, 
where half our land is water, and the remain- 
der very poor for bee feeding. 200 is my max- 
imum for Indiana, where the fields are prolific 
in bee feed. 

Your 8th Query you will find answered in 
the proceedings of our late Bee Convention, 
whieh are reported in the Ohio Farmer, a copy 
of which I have sent to you. My health is 
bad and I write with pain and difficulty. 

J. P. KiKTLAND. 
CLirxLAWD, Ohio. 

p. S. I have wintered 46 stocks without the 
loss of one — one queen died. My Indiana 
stooke I have not heard from. 

A new system of quieting and handling bees 
has been introduced by Mr. Twining, which 
promises to be one of the greatest improve- 
ments, in this line, of the age. It quiets and 
soothes the workers, and does not terrify them 
as does tobacco smoke. The secret is known 



to Mr. Langstroth and myself, who ar^ to test 
it and give the public our views as to its mer- 
its. J. P. K* 

The Doctor not residing in a good honey- 
prodnclng $ection, is not aware of how well 
bees are doing in the hands of many in our 
more favored localities ; nor does it appear to 
me that he is possessed of all the facts in re- 
gard to the use of honey for culinary purposes, 
some ftiois concerning which I will give in a 

future article. J. M. Stbubjns. 

ApruTOM, Wis., Not. 10, 1862. 

— » 



Chtnese Xode of Taking Honey. 

Fortane gives the following aecoimt of the 
mode of taking honey in China : 

Daring my sojourn in this place, I had an 
opportunity of witnessing a novel mode of tak- 
ing honey from beehives. The Chinese hive is 
a very rude affair, and looks very different to 
what we are accustomed to use in England ; 
yet, I suspect, were the bees consulted in this 
matter, they would prefer the Chineve one to 
ours. It consists of a rough box, sometimes 
square, and sometimes oylindrieal, with a 
movable top and bottom. When the bees are 
put into a hive of this description, it is rarely 
placed on or near the ground, as with us, but 
is raised eight or ten feet, and generally fixed 
under the projecting roof of a house or out- 
building. No doubt the Chinese have remark- 
ed the partiality which the insects have for 
plaoee of this kind, when they choose quarters 
for thenuelvee, and have taken a lesson Arom 
circumstances. My landlord, who had a num- 
ber of hives, having determined one day to 
take some honey from two of them, a half- 
witted priest, who was famous for his prowess 
in such matters, was sent for to perform the 
operation. The man, in addition to his priestly 
duties, had charge of the buffaloes which were 
kept on the farm attached to the temple. He 
came round in high glee, evidently considering 
his qualifications of no ordinary kind for the 
operation be was about to perform. Curious 
to witness his method of proceeding with the 
business, I left some work wiih which I was 
busy, and followed him and other priests and 
servants of the establishment to the place 
where the hives were fixed. The form of the 
hires, in this instance, was cylindrical ; each 
was about three feet in height, and rather 
wider at the bottom than the top. When we 
reached the spot where the hives were placed, 
our operator jumped upon a (able, placed there 
fSor the purpose, and gently lifted down one of 
the hives, placing it on its side on the table. 
He then took the movable top off, and the 
honey-comb with which the hive was quite 
full, was exposed to our view. In the mean- 
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time, an old priest haying brought a large ba- 
ns, and everything being ready, oar (Viend 
eommenoed to out out the honey-eomb with a 
knife made apparently for the purpose, having 
the handle almost at right angles with the 
blade. Having taken out about one-third of 
the contents of the hive, the top was put on 
again, and the hive was elevated to its former 
position. The same operation was repeated 
with the second hive, and in a manner quite 
sutisfaotory. 

But it may be asked, " Where are the bees all 
thii timet** and this is the most curious part of 
my story. They had not been killed by the 
fumes of brimstone, for it is contrary to the 
doctrines of the Budhist creed to take away 
animal life ; nor had they been stupefied with 
fungus, as is sometimes done at home — but 
thej were flying about above our heads in 
great numbers, and yet, although we were not 
protected in the slightest degree, not one of us 
was stung ; and this was the more remarkable, 
as the bodies of the operators and servants 
were completely naked from the middle up- 
wards. The charm was a simple one ; it lay 
in a few dry stems and leaves of a Bpecies of 
Artemisia (wormwood), which grows wild on 
these hills, and which is largely used to drive 
that >pesi, the mosquito, out of the dwellings 
of the people. This plant is cut early in sum- 
mer, fiundried, then twisted into bands, and it 
is ready for use. At the commencement of the 
operation which I am describing, one end of 
the aubstanee was ignited, and kept burning 
slowly as the work went on. The poor bees 
did not seem to know what to make of it. They 
were perfectly good tempered, and kept hover- 
ing about our heads, but being apparently 
quite iBoapable of doing us the slightest ii^ury. 
When the hives were again properly fixed in 
their places, the charm was put out, and my 
host and his servants carried off the honey in 

triumph. 

" ■ " ♦ 

TheLangitroth Hive. 

[Wc have several answers to the question 
asked, sometime since relative to Ifangstxoth 
Hive, but the publication of one will, of course 
suffice. The following is ftom Mr. R. C. Otis, 
joint proprietor with Mr. L. — Ed.] 

Prof. J. W. HoTT— Z)«ar Sir: In tJte August 
No. of the Fabmkb, I notice an inquiry con- 
cerning the Langstroth Movable Comb Bee- 
Hive. Having been absent from the State, 
this matter has not received the attention here 
that^t deserves. 

Mr. J. M. Stebbins, of Appleton, has the 
ezdusiTe agency for this Btaie. He will fill 
all orders for hives, and sell individnal. Town, 
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and County Righta. 
KjwoflBA, Not. ISth, 1862. 



it. C. Otis. 



Tvo FiM Antnma Pitts. 

Flxmibb Bkautt. — A most admirable pear for 
Wisconsin. The tree is a fine grower, eztrme- 
ly hardy, bears young and is ymy pfrodnotiTe. 

Fruit large, pale yellowish green with a red- 
dish brown cheek and slightly rasseted. 

Flesh, yellowish white, a little coarse, melt- 
ing, jnioy, sugary, rich, aromatic anddellqious. 

It should be gathered early and ripened In the 
house, as, if suffered to remain on the tree too 
long it is apt to soften at the core and become 
flavorless. 

The Flemish Beauty should only be grown 
on the pear stock ; occasionally but not usually, 
it succeeds on the quince. 

Robert DQuglas, of Waukegau, has a Flemish 
Beauty tree planted in the spring of 1852, then 
two years from the bud. In 1860'it prodjioed 
twelve baskets which sold for $80. In 1861 
fifteen baskets for whicJi he realised agiain $30. 
This year the tree was injured by a tornado, 
nearl/ half its top being broken off; three 
baskets of Anait were, however, gathered from 
the lower limbs, large and fine, 60 pears filling 
a* basket. The tree is now fiill of promise for 
next year. 

Br. Grant, near Newburgh, gathered 400 
specimens from a tree of the Flemish Beauty, 
S years planted, which he sold for $80. 

Whitr Dotknnr — Virgalieu of N, K, Butter 
Pear of Fenn., St. Miohael of Boston. — ^The 
many synonymes it bears are good evidence of 
the verj universal esteem in which this fine 
old variety is held. The tree is a fair grower, 
hardy and productive. Fruit, medium or above. 
Pale yellow with small dots, often with a bright 
red cheek. Flesh, white, fine grained, buttery, 
loelting, tery tich and delietous, ripe in Oct. 
Does equally well on both pear and quinee, the 
fniit needs thinning and the tree close pruning 
and good culture. 

In some localities the White Doyenne is lia- 
ble to scab and crack, this has been the case 
of late about Milwaukee, it did well with us 
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at Waukesha, and succeeds very generally 
throughout the State. No fruit garden or 
orchard should he without at least one tree, 
and where it is at home there is no more profit- 
able market variety. 

EUwanger & Barry, of Koehester, have a 
plantation of Dwarf trees of the White Doy- 
enne which gave the 4th year from planting at 
the rate of $500 per acre, and about the same 
the 6th year. 

C. L. Hoag, of Lockport, N. Y., set out in 
1868, fifty standard White Doyenne trees and 
gave them good culture with hoed crops, and 
the 4th year they yielded four barrels of fruit. 
He has two old trees which have yielded 4 or 
6 bbls. annually. 

J. J. Thomas, says, in Western New York, 
single trees of the White Doyenne pear have 
often afiforded a return of $20 or more after 
being sent hundreds of miles to market. 

We know parties in Wisconsin who would as 
soon grow a bushel of pears as of apples, the 
pear having proved with them quite as hardy 
and maoh more profitable. Few persons, how- 
ever, will giTe the attention and care necessary 
to attain the best results, and all localities are 
not equally well suited for pear culture. 

In suitable soil, with a judicious selection of 
varieties and skillful culture, it will be safe to 
expect as much net profit from an acre planted 
with pears as from an 80 acre farm in ordinary 
crops. A. G. HANroRD. 

OOLVICBVS, Ohio. 



The Great Orchards of CaUfonda. 



According to the editor of the California 

Farmer^ the orchards of Briggs & Haskell, at 

Marysville, are on a broad scale. We extract 

the following from his account : 

It would be impossible for a stranger to form 
any possible conception of the extent of these 
orchards, the immense crop daily gathered, or 
the wonderful producing power of the trees. 
Strange as it may appear, with all the disas- 
trous effects of the floods, which swept away 
and destroyed thousands of trees, burying, 
also, great numbers, and having many buried 
by drift-wood, of which more than a thousand 
oords swept over and upon them, and another 



thousand cords of peach-tree fire-wood will be 
made from the broken and killed trees ; yet, 
with all this destruction, the crops of these ' 
orchards will far exceed any former crop. ' 
And this, too, with another singular fact, that 
with all the energy and attention possible, and 
with about seventy men, the fruit often ripens 
faster than it can be gathered, so much so that 
more than ten thousand bushels will be lost in 
these two orchards alone. In connection with 
these orchards, there is the Oroville orchard, 
where about thirty men are gathering and 
shipping, in like enormous quantities. 

That some idea may be formed of the mag- 
nitude of the business of these fruit orchards, 
there was sent from these orchards, the second 
week in August, from sixteen to twenty tons, 
or from 80,000 to 40,000 pounds a day, of 
peaches, apricots, and plums ; of which about 
two-thirds w^re shipped to Sacramento and 
San Francisco. 

We spent some time in going through these 
orchards, and noting the efi^ect of the floods 
upon the trees. In many places in these orch- 
ards, the drift-sand was piled up from two to 
four foot — but where the wash was only sand, 
no injury resulted to the trees, thoy were vig- 
orous and healthy. But where the deposit was 
a soft clay, or mixed deposit, the trees were 
killed. In the entire orchard, among the 
peaches, nectarines, pears, and apples, where 
the deposit was sand alone, the trees were 
loaded with splendid fruit — the nectarines and 
peaches, enough to load several clipper ships, 
the trees breaking down with the fruit, and 
the ground covered with the finest nectarines 
we ever saw. 



Horttealture and the War. 



It is sad to reflect on the enormous losses to 
horticulture and agriculture arising from the 
rebellion. We believe no class, taken collect- 
ively, endeavored to avert the strife .more en- 
ergetically than ours ; and, though suffering 
in common with others, have less to answer for. 
From our position, in correspondence with so 
many different sources, we can say of our own 
knowledge that up to the actual breaking out 
of the war, with few exceptions, the great 
body of Southern horticulturalists were op- 
posed to seoession, not but they had their dif- 
fering views as to the abstract justice of the 
doctrine, or as to the advantages which a sep- 
arate independence might or might not bring 
with it, but solely because they saw that the 
assertion of the doctrine would inevitably lead 
to a bloody and disastrous struggle, which 
would render any ultimate success by far too 
dearly bought. It is pleasant to dwell on this 
power of horticulture to restrain rash passion; 
and it should be a strong inducement with all 
haters of war to extend horticultural taste 
wherever practicable-^ (?ar<^Rtfrt* Monthly. 



an THE WISCONSIN FARHEB. 

ties, it was for k time be- 
lieted to be a foreigner, I 
18 now generall/ raceiTed aa 
BQ American Beedling. 

The aboTe cut is troia a 
pliotograpb of a well gronn 
1>uDch, 

We hope lUe inlroductioi 
of such 6ne earljr >nd hard; 
varielioa as the Delaware, 
Harlford Prolific and Con- 
cord irill enable our readers 
!o enjoy well ripened t 
delicjous grapta instead of 
■he half ripo sour cluslera 
we gencrsllj have to put up 
vith in this climate. 

la tome localities, the Isa- 
bella and Calawba — both ex- 
cellent TBrielies — sacoeed 
well; bill, »a a general rale, 
Ibey are loo tender to I 
entirely reliable, and i 
have need of tomething mo 
hardy. The grapes abore 
named are all of this char- 
acter; in addition to which 
the Delaware partionlarl; is 
Ihe most delicate and deli- 
cious grape of which we 
liare any knowledge in this 
or any other country.— 
Me-ars. Itareham, Hanford 
& Co., r'ulunibus, Ohio, are 
ekillful cultiralors of them 
and are prepared to fill or- 
ders (o Ihe entire eatisfaclion 
Delaware Grape. of puvoliaseii. Let eiery fitrnior secure at 

No fi nil introduced^ many years paelhai '^**' » ^^^ cullings, and to provide himself 
awnkened hi i.mol. inleres. as Ihe Delaware "'* ^"""y wi"' 0"= of the;great*Et luiuries 
gjipg^ in the fruit world. 

t ha. b,-n cl.iT-.ed in .he neighborhood ^j^^^ Kanag«ment*of Kewl; Planted «id 
■of Dckwarf, (ihio, for iliirty years or more, Dvarf Itmi. 

ii i* only U1I or twelie years since it was' All Iroes ptsutcd last spring and this autiinm 

much disseniiniited. should have a mound of earth thrown up 

t IS claiDied ilml (bv "riginal line was around Uie stem, twelve or_Gfleen inches high, 

brought from New Jersey. and a mulch of coarse straw nianure, three 

(*o unlike, so superior lo our native vane- or four inches thick, spread for the space of 
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four or fiTe feet in diameter, on the suiface, 
over the roots. The mound of earth will serye 
to support the tree as well as to keep off the 

mice. 

The mulch will afford piroteotion to the new- 
Ij formed tender roots, while the soluble por- 
tion is carried by the winter and spring rains 
into the soil to nourish the tree. Dwarf trees 
especially need this treatment whether newly 
planted or not ; the neglect of it is often the 
cause of loss and disappointment. 

A. G. Hanfosd. 
GoLUMBUB, 0., Nov., 1802. 




ImproTements in Farm Kachinery. 

It is a feature of the first importance in the 
agricnUiire of this as well as other countries, 
that the improTements in agricultural machin- 
ery are receiying so much attention, and ac- 
complishing so much of real practical benefit 
to the farmers. This fact alone has done much 
to revolutionize the operations upon all large 
farms, and to some extent to change the system 
and practices among small cultivators. 

Every year brings with it new inventions, 
numerous and pretentious ; and we believe, al- 
so, that nearly every year gives to the public 
some decisiTe advance towards the perfection 
of agricultural machinery. It would be too 
much to expect, under the high pressure de- 
mand for improved machines, that all inven- 
tions will prove valuable; and, on the contra- 
ry, it is doubtless true that nine-tenths of those 
offered to the public are failures ; but out of 
this great wealth of mind and skill, something 
must be evolved which will simplify agricultu- 
ral operations, and benefit the farmer. 

Taking our observations at short intervals, 
or by single years, the changes may not ap- 
pear to possess very great significance; but 
when we extend them to a decade or to a score 
of years, the results achieved are astonishing, 
and fill us with admiration. When we revert 
to the exhibitions which it was our practice to 
attend twenty years ago, of the State and 
County Agricultural Sooieties, and compare the 
implements and machines then in use with 
those now offered for inspection on similar oo* 
tasioiM, we ar« filled with admiration for the 
genius and skill of American mechanics, and 
prompted to congratulate the farmers of the 
United States upon the advantages thus placed 
within their reach. 

This subject has been brought forcibly to our 
notice on reading, in the Prairie Parmer, a 
sketch of the exhibition of agricultural ma- 
chines and implements at Dixon, Illinois, un- 
der the aaspices of the Illinois State Agricul- 
tural 8o<Hety. That exhibition was a great 



and proud triumph for the cause of American 
mechanical skill and for American agriculture, 
and proved conclusively to our mind the steady 
and even rapid progress of the farmers in this 
country towards the dignity of labor, and the 
triumph of mind over muscle. 

Bvents are fast proving the practicability of 
applying science, in the form of skilfully con- 
structed machinery, to the practical work of 
the farm. Henceforth, in farming as in other 
pursuits, mind shall be worth more than mus- 
cle, and the intelligent, educated farmer ena- 
bled to employ his powers to better profit and 
greater advantage, in the direction of his bus*- 
iness, than in the mere manual drudgery of 
routine work, which the machines of the pres- 
ent day will perform vastly quicker, cheaper, 
and more successfully than it can be done by 
hand labor. 

The West is peculiarly the field for the intro- 
duction and use of agricultural machinery. — 
Farming there is done on a broader scale than 
in the Atlantic States, and the nature of the 
soil, as well as the face of the country, special* 
ly invites this system of agriculture. — iV. 

Kails, Kuts, Screws and Bolti. 

It is well for every farmer to have at hand 
the facilities for repairing. In addition to the 
more common tools, he should keep a supply of 
nails of different sizes, bolts and nuts. Com- 
mon cut nails are too brittle for repairing im- 
plements, or for other similar purposes. Buy 
only the very beat, and anneal them, and they , 
will answer all the ordinary purposes of the 
best wrought nails. To anneal them, all that 
is necessary is to heat them red hot in a com^ 
mon fire, and cool gradually. Let them cool, 
for instance, by remaining in the fire while it 
burns down and goes out. One such nail, well 
clinched, will be worth a dozen unannealed. 

Nothing is more common than for a farmer 
to visit the blacksmith shop to get a broken or 
lost bolt or rivet inserted, and often a single 
nut on a bolt. This must be paid for, and 
much time is lost. By providing a supply of 
bolts, nuts and rivets, « much time and trouble 
may be saved. They may be purchased whole- 
sale at a low rate. 

These should be kept in shallow boxes, with 
compartments made for the purpose, fUrnished 
with a bow handle for convenience in carrying 
them. One box, with half a dozen divisions, ' 
may be appropriated to nails of different sises; 
and another, with as many oomparUxvents, to 
screws, bolts^ rivets, &c. 

Every farmer should keep on hand a supply 
of copper wire, and small pieces of sheet cop- 
per, or copper straps. Copper wire is better 
than annealed iron wire ; it is almost as flexi- 
ble as twine, and may be bent and twisted as 
desired, and it will not rust. Copper straps, 
nailed across or around a fracture or split in 
any wooden article, will strengthen it in a 
thorough manner. 
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AlkMi-a Fuiotti ImmUj Xailtias KmUbb. 

WbBii Queen Kliiftbeth cume to line tlirooa of 
EngUnd, ihrae hundred jbv» kgo, auoh s Mag 
ftB ft kbil slocking bad never been hcurd of in 
all harredm- Nor, indeed, lure we khj reli- 
able ftutborily lo suppose Ihnt nsftbing of Ibe 
Bort bud erer been produced (injwLero in the 
worM. But tbc tense, uBjIelding hose iii&dii- 
faotored upon Ibe loom were an an com fort able, 
unsalisr&oLor; thing, and so Bomo ingenious 
miud — it is not known wbne — ooDcaiTtd the 



idea, and «iectited the plan, of nknufcetoring 
tbem with tbe nee of needles, in anoh muiner 
tbat Ibcy should be both leamleM and rerj 
almstio. Tke first pdr knit were proaentwl to 
Her Majesty, in the third year of her reign, 
who was BO deligblei] vitbtbcmtbatshe would 
ncrer ngnin consent lo wear ike Btookisf of 
tbe old itjle. 

As the result of the rojal example and of 
the remarkubls superiority of this wonderf^ 
mnoufaolure, knitting became at osee lu- 
neniely popular, so Ibat high-bera -daraaa and ' 
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royal ladles emulated each oilier in princely 
halls and gilded palaces. 

But the process of knitting with the fingers 
was slow and tedious ; and so the brain of one 
William Lee, of Woodborough, England, about 
thirty years after the original invention of 
knitting, stimulated, it is said, by a strong de- 
sire to supercede tiie needles of a beautiful 
young girl, whose passion for knitting appear- 
ed more all-absorbing than her coveted love 
for him, contrived a machine, which was so 
remarkable for its achicvementd as to attract 
the attention, first of Queen Elizabeth, then of 
her successor, King George, and finally — when 
both of these English sovereigns failed to give 
it the encouragement it deserved, through fear 
of interfering with the employment of the poor 
— the patronage of Henry the Fourth, King of 
France. 

Lee had hardly established himself, however, 
at Rouen ere his royal friend and patron met 
his untimely death, and tho disappointed, but 
never discouraged, inventor returned to Eng- 
land and established a factory at Nottingham- 
shire, which, to this day, has been and is the 
great seat of hosiery manufacture in Europe. 

For more than one hundred and fifty years, 
Lec*8 machine * reigned without a rival,' xmtil 
in 1756 an important improvement was made 
by .Tedcdiah Strut t, of Derby, with a ricw to 
render the machine less cumbrous and difficult 
to operate, and, if possible to adapt it to other 
than muscular power. Ifis efforts were only 
partially successful, however, and the world 
was left without a power machine until the 
year 18?2, when Timothy Uailcy, of Albany, 
New York, after many months of fniitless 
effort, at lart succeeded in perfecting his plans 
and giving to America and tho world a power 
machine of large capacity. Still, it was a 
clumsy thing, very expensive and was only de- 
signed to knit the flat web, which must subse- 
quently be sewed together by hand. 

About a quarter of a century ago circular 
looms were introduced into this country from 
Belgiam and France ; since which time there 
have been several American improvements, all 



finding their climax in the wonderfully simple, 
cheap and capable machine of J. B. Aiken, of 
Franklin, N. H. As a factory machine this is 
unquestionably tho most popular one now in 
existence, and every day seems to be adding to 
the high esteem in which it is helvl. Over $2,- 
000,000 worth of knit fabrics are now annually 
manufactured upon it in this country ; while 
in the various countries of Europe it is rapidly 
growing into favor with the most enterprising 
manufacturers. 

But all this remarkable success did not satis- 
fy the ambition of Mr. Aiken. He saw thai 
his machine was enabling manufacturers with 
capital to amass great fortunes, whilo the peo- 
ple — the million — were comparatively little 
benefitted. A machine which should come 
within the slender means of even a very poor 
family, and thus diffuse its blessings as the 
Sewing Machine has done, was needed. The 
simple and effective ^'circular*' machine of 
which the above cut is an illustration, was the 
result of thiii worthy and persistent endeavor. 
So 'simple and durable in all its parts that 
there is scarcely a possibility of its getting out 
of order ; so rapid in its working that when 
operated by the hand of a child it will knit 
over four thousand stitches in a minute — if by 
the foot five thousand-'-or if by steam, to which 
it may be adapted, sixty thousand ! — so small 
in compass that it may be packed in a box less 
than a foot oubio ; and, withal, so cheap thai 
it can easily be made to pay for itself in one 
winter, it can hardly fail of a very great de- 
mand even in war times. Indeed the har.der 
the times the greater tho need, on the part of 
tho poorer families at least — and nearly all are 
feeling pretty poor about now — of everything 
which may come as a help in securing the 
means of support. 

Every year the American people send five 
millions of dollars to other countries for the 
single item of knit goods, which ought to be 
manufactured at home There is, therefore, 
no danger but that the demand will insure 
good paying prices — especially as the war must 
very materially add to tho amount of knit ho- 
siery required for American consumption. 
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CAPAD1I.ITIRR or TIIK MACUISK. 

' The machine is adapted to the manufacture 
of stockings of eTery size and texture, under- 
shirtSy drawers, neck comforts, table coyers, 
head dresses, cravats, caps, purses, rigolets 
and shawls, sontags, tidies, ladies' opera caps, 
undersleeves, nubias, scarfs, suspenders, &c. 

PBICB — WAY TO OBT IT WITHOUT MONEY J 

The price, owing to taxation, &o., has been 
increased $5 within the last mouth or two, and 
is now fifly dollars, including oil-can, wrench, 
screw driver, 20 extra needles, skein holders, 
yarn winder, and a book of instruction. But 
even this, for a machine adapted to so many 
uses, and with which so much may be made 
by even the younger members of the family in 
a short time, is cheap ; and we recommend to all 
families dependent upon their fingers for sup- 
port, to all Soldiers* Aid Societies, and to all 
others, who, in these trying times desire to 
contribute to the public good by every Hpecies 
of honorable economy, to send to Branson & 
Elliot, Oen. Agents, No. V2i^ Lake St., Chicago, 
and get a machine. 

But even $50, small as the amount is, will 
not be found in times like these 'growing on 
every bush,' and we have accordingly offered 
the machine to every enterprising friend of 
the FAnMP.R who will furnish us with a club of 
160 subscribers at one dollar each. If there 
are any young men whose mothers or sisters 
are dependent upon their hands for support, 
or any middle-aged men whose wives would 
cordially welcome so valuable a labor-saver as 
the Knitting Machine, now is their time to do 
two things at once — secure a handsome present 
for those most dear, and at the same time ex- 
tend the circulation of a worthy journal de- 
voted to the best material and nocini interests 
of the people of the Northwest. 
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Tub Prize Sewing Maciiises*. — As will be 
seen by the Prospectus on cover, we offer sev- 
eral Sewing Machines as prizes for large lists 
of subscribers next year. In the next number 
we shall publish illustrations of the machines 
in question. 



SCIENCE, ART, STATISTICS. 

American Xniieal Instnune&ta.— The Prim 

XelodooA. 

First in the character of her utilitarian in- 
ventions, America might have rested on her 
laurels won in this department, at least for a 
number of years yet. But the universal Yan- 
kee Genius could not be thus content: it must 
likewise rank first in the higher domain of Art 
and in the arts akin. 

It has already been seen that she was more 
than a match for the Europem nations in the 
departments of Painting and Sculpture, at the 
Great Exhibition, and that she also excelled in 
the construction of some of the most import- 
ant musical instruments — bearing off the Great 
Medal for the best piano, &c. But it is not 
alone in the superior ^ua/tVy of her musical in- 
struments that America ranks first; she is also 
first among the nations in the extensive tue of 
them by her people — in the number manufae- 
tured and sold. 

Thus of pianos, alone, the number manufac- 
tured and sold amounts to a sum no leas than 
$15,000,000 annually : other instruments in 
like proportion. 

Thb Melodeon is a more modern instrument 
than the piano ; and being better adaptad to 
some kinds of music — especially sacred music 
— and withal much less expensive, it is grow- 
ing rapidly in favor as a substitute for the 
more costly organ in our country churches, 
and in thousands of our families. Externally 
resembling the piano, the notes are determined 
by touching the keys of a finger-board. Each 
key lifting a valve, allows a current of air 
from a bellows, worked meanwhile by the foot 
on a pedal, to agitate the corresponding one of 
a series of metallic free reeds. The compass 
is 5 to 7 octaves. 

Great improvements have beeti made within 
the few years past in the style and musical 
value of the melodcon, so that it now has a 
** prompt'' sounding and flute-like quality of 
tone. In 1859, 22,000 instruments of this 
kind were manufactured in the United States, 
and the demand is constantly increasing. 
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Th« most eiteBBiTe and sdiI Ihc most popn- 
)aT makers in tbe world u-a the ^enra Geo. A. 
nee ft Co., of Baffalo, N. Y. About !iO,000 
of their melodeoDS are already in use and their 
immense eatablishBient ia conBlantly taxed to 
its utmost to supply the demaad. The greatelt 
care is taken in its thirty-nine different depnrt- 
menla, and none hut rlie most skillM and ex- 
perienced workmen are employed. 



The out herewith published represeutg Iheir 
splendid Double Kecd Melodeon. Ii in coa- 
struoted in piano style, with elegitnl roacwaod 
caae, has two seta of "reeds," with one key- 
board or manual, oontaina four slops or regis- 
ters, and it well adapteil for (iie parlor or the 
ohorcb. 

This elegant instruaeiit in offered by us for 
the largest list of dollar subscribers nut less 
n 850. As it cannot be bought for less 
than $160.00, it will be seen that our offer is 
an exceedingly liberal one. 

Who will haTe the Priie Melodeon ? 



HattriaU for Paper. 



Flax holds the flrtt plaoB among Gbres which 
A-om their strength, flexibility, and other prac- 
tical qualities, are fittest for tbe manuflLcture 
of paper. Flax has hitherto been grown in 
India in large quantiliei, but almost entirely 
for the salto of the seed. Various means bsTO 
from time to time been used to extend the eul- 
tiiation of this useful plant in India, and it 
has been produced iu the Punjaub of a quality 
equal to that of the beat kinds received from 
Buaaia. The plant which stands next to flax 
for the quality of its fibre is the rheea of As- 
sam and other parts of ladia. The plant 
grows to a height of from throe to four feet, 
and being a perennial, tbe expense of cultiTa- 
tion is leas than that of most plants. It will 
bear cutting down three times in a seaflon ; the 
firet crop yielding coarse, and the second and 



third fine fibres. Probably about ten per cent. 
of useful tibre ni'iy be extracted from (be etems 
of this plani. 

The Neilgherrr oetlli'. the madar, the well 
kucwn Juieof romuierte. tbe MkfetbarSala, the 
ambaree. the beinji^ the jettee, the pine apple, 
tbe mooria, the agaye Americana, the fourou- 
ya giganlea, the plantain, Ihe yuooa gloriosa, 
ihephormiiim tenei, or Kev> Zenland flax, e(e., 
etc.. may also bo employed fur Ihe same pnr- 
poee. AH of these, except the last two enu- 
merated, are indigenous to India, and contain 
fibres which may be more or leas usefully ap- 
plied to the manufacture of paper, and of tex- 
tile fabrics. 

The Wonders of the Atmosphere. 

I'lio atmosphere rises aboTO us with its ca- 
tliedrul dome arching toward be*Ten, of which 
it is iLb moat peitect synouym and symbol. It 
SoaiH around us lilie that grand object which 
iho apOAilu John saw in his vision, "a sea of 
glaiH liku uato cryeial.' Ho massive is it that 
when ii begins to stir it tosses about great 
xbips like playthings, and sweeps cities and 
foresiB tiko snovi- flake* in dcstruclion before 

And yei it is fo nobie thai we have Ured 
years in it before wo can be persuadcil that it 
existH at all, and the great bulk of mankind 
never realiie the truth thai they are b.ithed in 
an ocean of air. Its weight is so enormous 
that iron shivers before it like glass, yet a soap 
bubble sails through it with impunity, and the 
tiniea'. insect waves it aside with its wing. It 
miniatcrs lavishly to all our eensee. We touch 
it not, but it touahee ua. Its warm south wind 
bringa back color to the pale face of tbe inval- 
id ; its cool west winds refresh the fevered 
brow, and makes the blood to mantle our cheek; 
even its north blasts brace into new vigar the 
hardened children of our rugged oUmafe. — 
The eye is indebted to it for all the magnifi- 
cence of sunrlie, the full brightness of mid- 
day, the ahaslened radiance of the morning, 
and tbe cleudsthat cradle near the setting sun. 
But for it the rainbow would want its- " trium 
phant arch," and tbo winda would not send the 
fleecy mesaengers on errands around the heav. 
ens : the cold ether would not shed snow feath- 
ers on the earth nor would drops of dew gather 
on the flowers. The kindly rain would never 
fall, nor hailstorm nor fog diversify the face of 
tbe sky : our naked globe would turn its tan- 
ned and unshadowed forehead to tbe sun, and 
one dreary, monotonous blaie of light and beat 
daiile and bum up all things. 

Were there no atmosphere tbe evening sun 
would in a moment set, and withoal waraiag 
plunge the earth into darknest. But the air 
keeps in her hand a shield of her rays, and 
lets (bem slip but slowly through her fingers, 
so that tbe shadows of evening are gathered 
by degrees, and the Bewera have time to bow 
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their heftds, and each creature space to find a 
place of reel and to nestle to repose. In the 
morning the garish sun would at one bound 
burst from the bosom of night and blaze above 
the horizon ; but the air watches for his com- 
ing and sends first but one little ray to an- 
nounce bis approach, and then another, and 
then a handful, and gently draws aside the 
curtain of night and slowly lets the light fall 
upon the face of the sleeping earth, till her 
eyelids open, and like man she goeth forth 
again to labor until the evening. — Quarterly 
Review. 

Origin of Speech. 

Man in his primitive and perfect state was 
not only endowed, like the brute, with the 
power of expressing his sensations by inter- 
jections, and his perceptions by onomatopoca ; 
he possessed likewise the faculty of giving 
more articulate expression to the rational con- 
ceptions of his mind. That faculty was not of 
his own making. It was an instinct, an in- 
stinct of the mind, as irresistible as any other 
instinct. So far as language is the production 
of that instinct, it belongs to the realm of na- 
ture. Man loses his instincts as he ceases to 
want them. His senses become fainter when, 
as in the case of scent, they become useless. 
Thus the creative faculty, which gave to each 
conception, as it thrilled for the first time 
through the brain, a phonetic expression, be- 
came extinct when its object was fulfilled. The 
number of these phonetic types must have been 
almost infinite in the beginning, and it was 
only through this same process of natural elim- 
ination which we observed in the early history 
of words, that clusters of roots, more or less 
synonymous, were gradually reduced to one 
definite type. — Max Mueller. 



StatlBticB of Hnman Life. 



The total number of human beings on earth 
is now computed in round numbers at one 
thousand millions. They speak 8,0<U now 
known tongues, and in which upwards of 1,100 
religions or creed?) are preached. Tlie average 
term of life is *\Zh years. One-fourth of the 
bom die before they reach the age of seven 
years, and the J»alf before the 17th year. Out 
of 100 persons, only six reach the age of GO 
years and upwards, while only one in 1000 
reaches the age of 100 years. Out of 600 on- 
ly one attains 80 years. Out of the thousand 
million living persons, 8;i,000,000 die annually, 
91,000 daily, 8,730 every hour, 00 every min- 
ute, consequently one in every second. The 
loss is, however, balanced by the gain in new 
births. Tall men are supposed to live longer 
than short ones. Women are generally strong- 
er than men until their 50th year ; afterwards 
lees 80. Marriages are in proportion to single 
life, (bachelors and spinsters,) as 100 to 75. 



Both births and deaths are more frequent in 
the night than in the day. One-fourth of men 
are capable of bearing arms, but not one oat 
of a thousand is by nature inclined to the 
profession. The more civilized a country is, 
the more full of vigor, life, and health are the 
people. The notion that education enfeebles 
and degenerates the human frame, is not borne 
out by fact. — Once a Week. 



EDUCATIONAL. 



Duty of Parents to the Keighborhood School. 

Mb. Editob: In your last number you were 
so kind as to give us subjects for discussion as 
well as a cordial invitation to write for your 
excellent Journal. I, therefore, will, as a 
pleasure, take up my " rusty pen," and proceed 
to *• air my talent." 

I choose the most important, and at the same 
time the most neglected of your four subjects 
— <<The Parent's duty to the Neighborhood 
School." 

Most people think, if they furnish a comfort- 
able school house, employ a good teacher, and 
visit the school once or twice during each term, 
that they have performed their duties to the 
school wondrously well. Surely, that is some- 
thing, more, I am sorry to say, than is always 
done, much more. But is this all that is neces- 
sary to render each term as successful as pos- 
sible ? I think not. In fact, I consider it to 
be more important for parents to send their 
children to school than for them to go them- 
selves. Not three, nor four tlays a week, but 
each (h.n/ of every \rcrk during the entire term. 
Keeping children out of school half a day, or 
even half an hour for every trifling excuse is 
productive of much more disorganization in 
classes and general disturbance in the school 
room than most parents are aware of, or I can 
not but think it would be practiced less. 

Another very important duty is that of sus- 
taining the character and influence of the 
teacher. It is natural for children to think 
their teacher nearly perfect. Ko one, except 
father and mother so wise as they. So long as 
they arc of this opinion, obedience to all just 
laws is easy. They will be diligent in their 
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btndios, «Bd strife in every way to gain the 
approbation of their teacher ; but weaken or 
destroy this reverential feeliog in the chllJ, 
and yoH hare much diminished, if not entirely 
destroyed the usefulness of the teacher. Pa- 
rents should, therefore, carefully cultivate this 
feeling, not only by commending all that is 
good in the management of the teacher, bat 
also in avoiding all criticising, faultfinding 
comments abeat the sohool or the abilities of 
the teacher. Neither is it necessary ta lend an 
eager ear to all the reports children bring home 
and then tell your next door neighbor all about 
it. Children are liable to make mistakes and 
misunderstand. They even have been known 
to manufacture little stories, when reports 
were readily received, and easily credited at 
home. 

But if anything pertaining to the school 
should appear to be going wrong, it is the duty 
of every parent who has children in attendance 
to confer with the teacher at once and ascer- 
tain the exact truth in the matter, and to de- 
mand reformation, if it should be found neces- 
ary — not leave it to the Misses Hearsay and 
Guesswork, who with their busy tongues are 
always making mountains out of mole hills, 
and thus often destroying the usefulness of an 
entire term of school, when a little judicious 
investigation, or perhaps timely counsel, would 
have smoothed the difficult places, and all 
would have gone pleasantly and profitably 
along. 

If people wonld banish all petty jealousies, 
neighborhood feuds, and party schisms from 
their schools, and unite in sustaining their 
teachers in every possible way, this constant 
cry of worthless teachers and entire terms 
spent worse than in vain would seldom be 
heard. Mrs. G. II. Adams. 

Daryillk, Dodgo Co. Not. 12th. 

[Most excellent advice. Let every parent 
aot upon it conscientiously and with faithful- 
ness. 

There is no country in the world, except 
the German States, in which the education 
of the masses of the people receives as much 
attention as in America. — ^.] 



From the Wiaoonsin •lournal of Iklooation. 

Lettem to the QoTernor on our Educational 

Wants. 

1. — MILITAaV EDUCATION 

Sitt : — In the Old World those in authority 
are sovereigns and the people are subjects. — 
In the Free States of America, the people are 
sovereigns and their rulers are their servants. 
This is not so paradoxical as it might seem. — 
The employer may conform to the direotiocs 
of his employee or his servant ; may cheerful- 
ly submit to the application of rules by his 
servant, emanating from his own authority. 
In like manner the people readily obey the laws 
which they themselves by their representatives 
have made, and conform to the exercise of au- 
thority by those to whom they have for a limit- 
ited period entrusted it. 

But the people also reserve to themselves the 
right of expressing their opinions and their 
wishes, not only by Legislative action, but in 
less formal ways. Not only may they at all 
times meet in peaceful public assemblies, but 
a Free Press is open to the discussion of all 
subjects of public interest. 

I avail myself. Sir, of this privclege, and 
propose to address to you, as our Chief Magis- 
trate, some thoughts upon several educational 
topics, confining myself more particularly to 
what I conceive to be our Educational Wants. 
I address myself to you. Sir, rather than to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, be- 
cause his official attention to our educational 
interests may be supposed to be already pledg- 
ed ; and because any measure that should also 
gain your official attention and recommenda- 
tion, would carry with it additional weighL 

1. I speak first of Military Education. I do 
this because I am quite sure that I shall have 
a ready attention. Although war must be re- 
garded as an abnormal and exceptional condi- 
tion of civilized society, and although there is 
something monstrous in the spectacle of a great 
nation torn and bleeding by civil strife, yet the 
lessons of all past history as well as the exi- 
gencies of the hour, teach us that in peace we 
must be prepared for war. Whatever benefi- 
cial results, under Providence, may finally ac- 
crue to our common country and to humanity, 
from this teriflc struggle, still wo must feel 
that all those portions of our country at least, 
which neither desired nor expected such a con- 
test, were unprepared for it. A minority, com- 
paratively weak at first in numbers, could 
never have conceived, much less attempted, the 
rebellious project which in some dark hours 
has seemed almost likely to succeed, had they 
been conscious that every loyal man was ready, 
if need be, to gird on his armor for the defence 
of his country. That we were unprepared, 
and had almost proved a victim to the sudden 
irruption upon us of a traitorous domestic foe, 
was because military education had boon neg- 
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leoted. Nerer did » n»tion paj more dearly 
for a great neglect. Never did brainless fa- 
natics counsel more unwisely than those who 
in years past haye clamored against all efforts 
and all expense for perpetuating a military 
spirit, and strengthening the military arm of 
the nation. 

Military Education presents two topics : — 
(1) the training of officers, and (2) the train- 
ing of the citizen, during the more active peri- 
od of his life, in the duties of the soldier. The 
success of military enterprises depends so 
much, at the present day, upon the accuracy 
of scientific attainments, that it may be doubt- 
ed whether any great multiplication of insti- 
tutions, in which extended military instruction 
is sought to be imparted, is desirable at pres- 
ent.* If desirable, it would hardly be practi- 
cable. To introduce a measure of such instruc- 
tion into some of our Colleges and Universities 
would be well, as tending to keep alive a mili- 
tary pritle and spirit, and to increase the num- 
ber of candidates for admission to purely mil- 
itary schools. But it is quite obvious that such 
elementary instruction would be insufficient to 
furnish an adequate military training. From 
the College, let the aspirant to the profession 
of arms pass to a military school. And here 
it may be suggested that the graduates of such 
a school would exhibit more proficiency and a 
more thorough culture, if a higher standard of 
attainments for admission were required. It 
would not be difficult so to adjust the relations 
of National Military Schools and such Colle- 
giate Institutions as might encourage military 
attainments, as that the latter might do much 
of the preparatory work, and the former be 
elevated in proportion. 

It seems to require no argument to show that 
a better plan than the present one for the ad- 



* A Uta number (September) of Dr. Barnard's Amiri' 
can Journal o£ JEducation fflvef a rerj full and Intereet- 
iog account of the Special Military Schools of France and 
Pmasfa, the Bnropean countries In which Military Science 
has been moet fiilly elaborated. '* The terrible realities 
of our present situation as a people," says Dr. Barnard, 
the flict that within a period of twelre months a million 
of able bodied men hare been summoned to arms fh>m 
the peaceful occupations of the oflSce, the shop and the 
field, and are now in hostile array, or in actual conflict, 
within the limits of the United States, and the no less 
alarming aspect of the future, arising not only from the 
delicate position of our own relations with foreign gov- 
ernments, but from the armed Interference of the great 
Military Powers of Europe In the Internal affairs of a 
neighboring republic, hare brought up the subject of 
MiUTABT Schools and Miutabt Eduoation for considera* 
tion and action with an urgencT which admits of no de- 
lay. Bomothing must and will be done at once. And in 
reply to numerous letters for Information and suggestions, 
azid to enable those who are urging the National, Stated 
or Municipal authorities to prorido additional facilities 
for military instruction, or who may propose to establish 
schools, or engraft on existing schools exercises for this 
purpoao— to profit by the experience of our own and oth- 
er ooun tries, in the work of training officers and men for 
the AxT OP War, we shall bring together Into a single 
Tolume, ** I^pert on Military Education^* which it was 
our intention to publish in snccessire numbera of the 
New SsRixs of the American Journal of Education.*' — 
Pr^aee Uf Sq^. Ko. 



mission of pupils to military schools might bo 
devised. Instead of placing the patronage in 
the hands of our members of Congress, let a 
competitive examination of candidates, before 
a proper Board, determine tlie queation of ad- 
mission. This would be likely to awaken wider 
emulation, and to bring out and develop the 
best military talent of the nation. 

It is probable that a second Institution like 
that at West Point, might advantageoasly be 
established. The vast extent of our country 
and the westward spread of population indi- 
cate the propriety of this step. Some reasons 
might be urged for locating such a School 
in Kentucky ; and the day is not far distant 
when another may be needed on the Pacific 
coast. 

I do not deem it my province to say much 
upon the second topic of the present letter. — 
You have already called the attention of the 
Legislature to the matter of enrolling the mi- 
litia and providing for their drill, to meet such 
demands as the exigencies of the present time 
may present. It is of course to be hoped that 
this may assume a permanent as well as effi- 
cient form. Although a general military drill 
of those liable to bear arms had fallen into 
neglect and even into contempt among us, the 
recent example of England shows that such a 
measure may be rendered popular and success- 
ful. There is not likely to be a want hereafter 
of a proper military spirit ; it will only need 
to be properly directed and controlled. 

I cannot conclude this subject without ex- 
pressing dissent from the plan suggested by 
some of introducing military drill into our 
common schools — except as the larger boys 
themselves may choose, under proper regula- 
tions, to make it one of their occasional recre- 
ations. I quote upon this poin^ the words of 
Hon. W. H. Wells, the distinguished Saperin- 
tendent of Schools in Chicago : 

<' It is the appropriate business of our public 
schools to train up patriots, and not soldiers. 
I would have the pupils study carefully the 
history of our government, and learn what 
treasures of blood it cost to establish it. I 
would have them taught that love of country 
is one of the first and most important lessons 
of life. * « * » But I should regard it 
as a fearful calamity to have either the spirit 
or the forms of war brought within the walls 
of the school room — grooms hallowed to lessons 
of kindness, forgiveness and love. Let the 
great aim of the public schools be to train 
communities of children to dwell together in 
after life, in peace and harmony. If three or 
five in a hundred must ultimately devote them- 
selves to the arts of war, let them at the proper 
age be trained by themselves ; but let not the 
other ninety-five, and especially those of the 
gentler sex, be surrouned by the associations 
of war and bloodshed during all the period of 
their education at school." (hvis. 
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THE HOME. 



!• My Ohildran. 

In the BoHon Tranaeriptj not long since, there 
wu a very exquisite poem which was written 
in camp after battle, and sent bj a soldier- 
father to his children at home. It will stir 
good thoughts at any fire-side to read it aloud : 

Dftriinn, I am WMoy ptnlng ; 

SbMowa fcJl acroM my w«j: 
I can hardly aee the Iliuoe 
Of the clond— the ailrer liniDfc 

Torning darknesi into day. 

I am weary of the sighfag, 
Moanioe, walling throngh the air; 

Breaking hearts, in anguish crying 

for the Tost one — for the dying, 
Bobbing angnlik of despair. 

I am weary of the fighting — 

Brothers red with brothers' gore ; 

Only that the virona weVe righting— 

Truth and Uonor*$ batrle fighting— 

I would draw my sword no mori>. 

T am pining, dearest, pining 

Vor your kisses on my cheek; 
Fer your dear arms round me twining; 
For your soft eyes on me shining: 

For your loved words, darlings — speak ! 

Tell me, in your earnest prattle, 

Of the oil re-branch and doTo; 
Call me from the cannon's rattle ; 
Take my thoughts away from battle : 

Fold mo in your dearest lore. 

Varllags, T am weary pining ; 

Shadows fall across my way ; 
I can hardly see the lining 
Of the cloud— the silver lining 

Turning darkness Into day. 



Tmth at Home. 



Of all happy households, that is the happiest 
where falsehood is never thought of* All peace 
is broken up when once it appears that there is 
a liar in the house. All comfort has gone when 
suspicion has once entered — when there must 
be reserTe in talk and reserration in belief. — 
Anxious parents, who are aware of the pains 
of suspicion, will place general confidence in 
their cnildren, and receive what they say free- 
ly, unless there are strong reasons to distrust the 
truth of any one. If such an occasion should 
unhappily arise, they must keep the suspicion 
from spreading as long as possible, and avoid 
disgracing their poor child while there is a 
chance of its cure by their confidential assist- 
ance. He should have their pity sind assidu- 
ous help, as if he were suffering under some 
disgusting bodily disorder. If he can be 
cured, he will become duly grateful for the 
treatment. If the endeavor fails, meaas must 
of course be taken to prevent his example fVom 
doing harm ; and then, as I said, the family 
peace is broken up, because the family confi- 
dence is gone. I fear that, from some cause 
or another, there are but few large families 
where every member is altogether truthAil. 



But where all are so organized and so trained as 
to be wholly reliable in aot and word, they are 
a light to all eyes, and a joy to all hearts. 
They are public benefits, for they are a point 
of general reliance; and they are privately 
blessed within and without Without, their 
life is made easy by universal trust ; and with- 
in their home and their hearts, they have the 
security of rectitude, and the gladness of in- 
nocence. — IlarriH Mariineau. 



Do YocB Own Wobk. — ^Enlarge not thy des- 
tiny, says the oracle ; .endeavor not to do more 
than is given thee in dharge ; the one prudence 
of life is concentration ; the one evil is dissi- 
pation; and it makes no difference whether 
our dissipations are coarse or fine. Property 
and its cares, friends and a social habit, or 
politics, or music, or feasting — everything is 
good which takes away one plaything and de- 
lusion more, and drives us home to add one 
stroke of faithful work. Friends, books, pic- 
tures, lower duties f talentd, flatteries, hopes — 
all are distractions which cause oscillations in 
our giddy balloon, and make a good poise and 
a straight course impossible. You must elect 
your work ; you shall take what your brain 
can, and drop the rest. Only so can that 
amount of vital force accumulate which can 
make the step from knowing to doing. — Ent" 
frton. 



Fkom the Persian* of Nisamf. — No tongue 
besme is so rich in poetry as the Persian. — 
Among the thousands of Persian poets Nisami 
holds rank with the best. The two fragments 
that follow have never before appeared in Eng- 
lish. A strain of truth and genius may be 
recognized in them ; for while self-sufiiciency 
is contemptible^ self-sufficingness is grand. 



I«eaTe ancestry behind, 
I>etpise heraldic art ; 

Thy lather he thy miod. 
Thy mother be thy heart t 

Dead namee concern not thei*, 
Bid foreign titles wait ; 

Thy deeds, thy pedisree. 
Thy hopM thy ricli estate I 



TBUX NOBUJTT. 



Who nobly lives and dies, I noble csll. 
Although the most Ignobly born of all. 



I)r. Johnson remarked that a habit of look- 
ing on the best side of every event is better 
than a thousand pounds a year. That was 
true philosophy. When Fenelon's library was 
on fire, ** God be praised,*' he exclaimed, "that 
it is not ihe dwelling of some poor man." 



Parents should remember that a little pres- 
ent punishment, when occasion arises, is much 
more effectual than the threatening of a great- 
er punishment should the fault be renewed. 
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The Better Agfe. 



BT WIUJAM CCLLIX BKTAST. 



When after day» of dreary rain, a epoco 

Of clear, soft blue, between the imrting clouda, 

Opma on the drenched field and dripping woods, 

The tillers of the soil are glad and say 

The etorm ia overpast; fur well they know 

That in the clear, blue spot begins the reign 

Ot sunshine. Broader shall the opening grow 

As through the throng of cloads the western wind 

Goes forth, a conqueror, and scfittc rs them. 

And sweeps thcni from the glorious cope of Mcavcn. 

Thns, in the tasks of mercy that engage 

The minds and handd of thousandH, wu behold 

Signs of a glorious future. They who watch 

Beside the sick beds of the poor, who seek 

And lead tlie erring back to the right wiiy, 

And heal tLt; wounded spirit with the balm 

Of pity, and iuild back the cruel hand 

That smites the hoipless; they whoso labors win 

The outcast hiitcr of his kind "to feel 

The power of goodncsn, anl shod penitent tej»r.<, 

Are God's elected agents to bring in 

The bettci' age. With Kindness and witti thanks 

We numbtT mercy's triumpJis, and our hope-* 

(3o forward on the gloriuns train of years, 

When all the clouds of strife that darken earth 

And hide the face of Heaven, shall roll away; 

And like a calm, sweet sunshine, peace and lovj 

Shall light the dreariest walkj of human life. 



good natured Mr. TroUope in his recent jour- 
ney through this country, is the imperturable 
good humor and hopefulness of the people. 
He meets frequently people who are ruined by 
the calamities of the war. They never weep, 
or wring their hands, or tear their hair. One 
man, from whom the secessionists of Missouri 
had taken cattle and crop?*, and all the fruit of 
the labor of years, merely remarked in a quiet 
way, while he picked his teeth with a bowie 
knife, ^'Yes, they have been kinder rough with 
me ! " That was all ; he had nothing else to 
say. Mr. TroUope thinks a genuine American 
never complains and never despairs. What- 
ever happens in the external world, says Mr. 
T., ''the man is always there." 



Tearless Eyes. 

"God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes." The expression is one of exquisite 
tenderness and beauty. The poet Burns said 
he could never read this without being affected 
to weeping. Of all the nff/atire descriptions of 
heaven, there is no one perhaps that would be 
better adapted to produce consolation than 
this. This is a werld of weeping — a vale of 
tears. Who is there of the human family that 
has not shed a tear? And what a change it 
would make in our world, if it could be said 
that henceforward not anoLlior tear would be 
shed, not a head would ever be bowed again 
in grief! Yet this is to be the condition of 
heaven. In that world there is to be no pain, 
no disappointment, no bereavement. No friend 
is to lie in dreadful agony on a blck-bed ; no 
grave is to be opened to receive a parent, a 
wife, a child ; no gloomy prospect of death is 
to draw tears of sorrow from the eyes. To 
that blessed world, when our eyes run down 
with tears, we are permitted to look forward ; 
and the prospect of such a world should con- 
tribute to wipe away our tears here, for all our 
sorrows will soon be over. Amidst the trials 
of the present life, when friends leave us, 
when sickness comes, when our hopes are 
blasted, when calumnies and reproaches come 
upon us, when — standing on the verge of the 
grave and looking down into the cold tomb — 
the eyes pour forth floods of tears, it is a bless- 
ed privilege to be permitted to look forward to 
that brighter scene in heaven, where not a 
pang shall ever be felt, and not a tear shall 
ever be shed. — JJr, Barnes. 



AMKfLiCAX HoPEFULNcss. — One of the Amer- 
ican charaoteristics which most surprised the 



HEALTH AND DISEASE. 



Treatment of Cronp. 

llair« Journal of Health s&ys: — Croup is an 
intiammation of the inner surface of the wind- 
pipe. Inflammation implies heat, and that 
heat must bo subdued, or the patient will in- 
evitably die. If prompt etforis are made to 
cool the parts in case of an attack of croup, 
relief will be as prompt as it is surprising and 
delightful. All know that cold water, applied 
to a hot skin, cools it, but all do not as well 
know and understand that hot water, applied 
to an inflamed skin, will as certainly cool it off. 
iience the application of ice-cold water with 
linen cloths, or of almost boiling water with 
woolen flannel, is very efficient in the cure of 
croup. Take two or three pieces of woolen 
flannel of two folds, large enough to cover the 
whole throat and upper part of the chest ; put 
these in a pan of water as hot as the hand can 
bear, and keep it thus hot, by adding water 
from a boiling teakettle at hand ; let two or 
three of the flannels be in the hot water all the 
time, and one on the throat all the time, with 
a dry flannel covering the wet one, so as to 
keep the steam in to some extent ; the flannels 
should not be so wet when put on as to dribble 
the water, for it is important to keep the cloth- 
ing as dry as possible, and keep up this pro- 
cess until the doctor comes, or until the phlegm 
is loose, the child is easier, and begins to fall 
asleep ; then gently wrap a dry flannel over 
the wet one which is on, so as to cover it up 
entirely, and the child is saved. When it wakes 
up, both flannels will be dry. 



> 



Thb Measles. — A correspondent of the De- 
troit Advertiser says that a decoction of oata is 
infallible for the cure of measles. Take a pint 
of oats, and put them into a tight vessel ; pour 
on boiling water, and let it stand a short time; 
then give it to the sick person to drink. It 
must be pretty warm. In fifteen minutes you 
will see a change for the better. 
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Thb Wat o? T«MPKRANrB thb Road to 
Health. — Professor SilUnuin, of New Haven, 
recently closed a Smithsoninn lecture by gW- 
ing the following sensible advice to young men: 
"Iff therefore, yon wish for a olear mind and 
strong muscles, and quiet iieryes, and long life 
and power prolonged in old age, permit me to 
say, although I am not giving a temperanoc 
lecture, avoid all drinks above water, and mild 
infusions of that fluid, shun tobacco, opium, 
and everything else that disturbs the normal 
state of the system ; rely upon nutritious food 
and mild, diluted drinks, of which water is the 
base, and you will need nothing beyond these 
things, except rest, and a due moral regnlation 
of all your powers, to give you long, happy, 
and useful life and a serene evening at the 
close." 

A Wash foe tub Haib. — Six cents worth of 
borax, put in a quart of warm water ; when 
perfectly dissolved, wash your hair with it, 
and rinse in warm water, 

PvTRin Sorb Throat. — Take half a pint of 
good old rye whisky, pulverize one or two 
large spoonsful of common salt, put it in the 
whisky, shake it well, and then gargle the 
throat. 



WIT AND WISDOM. 



A Yenerable lady in her hundreth year lost 
her daughter, who attained the good old age of 
eighty. The mother's grief was great; and to 
a friend who came to condole with her, she re- 
marked, <*0h dear! oh dear! I knew I should 
never be able to raise that ohild ! " 

In may mjt doM the ftill heart iweal 
Tlie presence of the lore it would conceal ; 
Bat e'en Tat more the estranged heart lets koow 
The absence of the love that still it fiiin would show. 

Praetiee does not always make perfect Cur- 
ran, when told by his physician, that he seem- 
ed to cough with more difficulty, replied, 
** That is odd enough, for I have been practic- 
ing all night." 

Quills are sometimes taken from the pinions 
of one goose to spread the opinions of another. 

Speculation — a word that sometimes begins 
with its second letter. 

To love something more than one's self, that 
18 the aecret of all that is great ; to know how 
to live for othera, that is the aim of aU noble 
souls. 

Women can easily preserve their youth ; for 
she who captivates the heart and understand- 
ing never grows old. 

God pardons, like a mother who kisses the 
offense into everlasting forgiveness. 

Kindnesses, like lavender-bags, sweeten every 
objeot on which they fall. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



Packing Sggi. 

Mr. EorroR : Will you allow me to say a few 
words through your valuable paper to its many 
readers ? 

I have read of a great many different modes 
of packing eggs for winter use. Some recom- 
mend packing in ashes, some in a solution of 
lime, and so on. They may keep good in this 
way, with some trouble, but then who would 
like of a cold morning to thrust her hands 
half way to the elbows in ashes, ley, or even 
salt, to get an egg for her coffee ? Not I. 

Now if you will pack them in dry oats and 
set them in a dry place, you can have eggs as 
nice and fresh as you could wish for, until 
warm weather comes; and there will be no 
loss, as the oats will do for the horse or hens 
after the eggs are taken out. 

Mrs. E. B. Poulston. 

Ltohb, Wisoonslo. 

^ 

Qlossikg Lihkn. — Inquiry is frequently 
made respecting the mode of putting a gloss 
on linen collars and shirt bosoms like that on 
new linen. This gloss, or enamel as it is some- 
times called, is produced mainly by friction 
with a warm iron, and may be put on linen by 
almost any person. The linen to be glazen 
receives as much strong starch as it is possible 
to charge it with, then it is dried. To each 
pound of starch a piece of sperm, paraffine, or 
white wax, about the size of a walnut, is usu- 
ally added. When ready to be ironed, the 
linen is laid upon the table and moistoned very 
slightly on the surface with a clean wet cloth. 
It IS then ironed in the usual way with a flat- 
iron, and is ready for the glossing operation. 
For this purpose' a peculiar heavy flat-iron, 
rounded at the bottom and polished as bright 
as a mirror, is used. It is pressed firmly upon 
the linen and rubbed with much force, and 
this frictional act ion puts on the gloss. <*£lbow 
grease" is the principal secret connected with 
the art of glossing linen. — Scientific American, 

CnicKKN SAtAD. — A tender boiled chioken, 
the skin taken off and cut up very fine» one- 
third as much celery as chicken, mix the yolks 
of 2 hard boiled eggs, tablespoonful of vine- 
gar, salt-spoon of salt, pepper and sweot oil. 

A OvRK FOR Soft Corns. — Scrape a piece of 
common chalk, and put a pinch to the soft corn, 
and bind a linen rag upon it. Repeat the ap- 
plication during a few days, and you will find 
it come off like a shell and perfectly * cured. 
The cure is simple and efficacious. — Godtf/. 
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To Cook a Dblicate Omblbtts. — Break 8 
eggs in a stew-pan, to which add a teaspoonful 
of yery finely chopped onion, one of chopped 
parsley, half ditto of salt, a pinch of pepper, 
and three good tea spoonfuls of cream ; beat 
them well together ; then put two ounces of 
batter in an omelette pan, stand it over a sharp 
fire, and as soon as the butter is hot, pour in 
the eggs, stir them round quickly with a spoon, 
until delicately set, then shake the pan round ; 
leave it a moment, to color the omelette ; hold 
the pan in a slanting position, just tap it upon 
the stove, or range, to bring the omelette to a 
proper shape, and roll the tlap over the spoon ; 
turn it upon your dish, and serve as soon as 
done. Take care no^ to do it too much. An 
omelette cooked in this way in very delicate. 

Scalloped Oystkiis. — V/ash out of the liquor 
2 quarts of oysters, pound very fine 8 soft 
crackers, or grate a stale loaf of bread ; butter 
a deep dish, sprinkle in a layer of crums, then 
a layer of oysters, a little mace, pepper, and 
bits of butter, another layer of crums, another 
of oysters, then seasoning as before, and so on, 
until the dish is filled; cover the dish over 
with bread-crums, seasoning as before ; turn 
over it a cup of the oyster liquor ; set it into 
the oven for 80 or 40 minutes to brown. 

BoiLBD Chicken. — Equal quantity of celery, 
1 tablespoonful sweet oil, 1 of mustard, 2 of 
vinegar, 1 of salt, pepper, 2 boiled eggs, chop 
whites, mash yolks, press together. 



YOUTH'S CORNER. 



Xitty't Choice. 

A wealthy old farmer vm Absalom Lee, 

He had but one daughter, tibo mfKbleTOiu Kitty ; 
So fair and so good ana so gentle was she, 

That lorers came wooing from forest and city. 
The first and the boldest to ask for her hand 

Was a trimly dressed dandy who worshiped her "tin;*' 
She replied with a smile he c«uld well understand, 

"Tiiat 6ho*d marry no ape for the sake of his skin I" 

The next was a merchant from business retired, 

Rich, gouty and gruff, a presuming old sinner; 
Toung Kitty's fair form and sweet lace he admired, 

And thought to himself ** I can eauily vrin her." 
So he showM her his palace, and made a bluff bow, 

And said she might live there ; but wickedly then 
Kftty told him she long Ago made a rash vow 

** Not to marry a bear for the sake of his den I** 

A miser came next ; he was fearless and bold 

In claiming his right to Miss Kitty's affection : 
Ho said she'd not want for a home while his gold 

Gould pay for a cabin to give her protection. 
Half vexed at his boldness, bntcalm in a trice, 

She curt'sled and thanked him. and blushingly then 
Demurely repeated her sage aunt's advioe 

" Not to marry a hog for the sake of his pen I" 

The next was a farmer, young, bashfhl and shy, 

He feared the bold wooers who came from the city ; 
But the blush on his cheek and the light In his eye 

Soon kindled a flame I n the bosom of Kitty. 
** My life will be one of hard labor," he said ; 

■* But, darling, cume share U with mt if you caa." 
"I supppose," she replied, gaily toeslng her bead, 

** I must marry the farm for the sake of the man I" 



AU About my Friends.— So. 4. 

Early one morning I was delighted by hear- 
ing the welcome song of a wren very near the 
house. I went out, and the little thing eame 
fluttering close around me, seemingly as much 
pleased as I. Soon it began to look about, as 
if in search of a place to build a nest. It 
would peak into knot-holes, and examine all 
sorts of comers, frequently coming to me, as 
if it was trying to make me understand what 
it wanted. After a while it ventured into the 
house, where it made a general reconnoisance, 
and finally settled in a hat, which hung in the 
room, and in which I haye no doubt it would 
have built its nest, could it have been allowed 
to do so. I soon had a nice little house made 
for it, which I placed in a plum tree, in the 
yard. The wren immediately took possession, 
then sang for me one of its sweetest songs, and 
then commenced building its nest. 

For about two days I saw nothing more of 
the wren, and concluded that it had deserted 
me entirely, when, to my great joy, it made its 
appearance again, accompanied by a mate, and 
sang as at first. Soon it flew to its honse in 
the plum tree, followed by its mate ; they both 
entered, and came out again quickly, and one 
lit on a limb of the tree. The other kept flut- 
tering around, and to and fro, now into the 
house, then to me, and then to its mate, all the 
while chippering and singing as if it would go 
off in ecstasy, till, panting from exhaustion, it 
was compelled to cease. 

In a few minutes they went to work at build- 
ing their nest, which they completed in a few 
hours. First they carried sticks and piled the 
house nearly full, leaving a hollow near the 
center, which they lined with soft grass, fibres 
of old bark, &c. When they had finished their 
nest, they began to show rather unpleasant 
signs of pugnaoity. They teased the blue- 
birds, drove away a chipping bird which was 
making a nest in a gooseberry bush near the 
plum tree ; even Bob, the chipmnok, had to 
make himself searce whenever they took a no- 
tion to fight him. But for all of that they were 
my greatest favorites. 
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ETury day they would keep "busy as a bee" 
collecting insects from the fruit bushes, the 
shrubbery in the dooryard, from the jasmine 
and the woodbine which climbed oyer the 
windows, and CTery creTice about the build- 
ings and fences, and from top to bottom of the 
woodpile, everywhere that it was possible fer 
them to go. And oTory pleasant morning they 
would greet me with sprightly, cheerful, love- 
inspiring songs. They always seemed to be 
pleased to be noticed, and frequently seemed 
to endeavor to'attract attention. They would 
go in and out of their house when any one was 
standing within reach of it. 

They raised two broods of young ones, four 
of each brood. The day that the last brood 
came out, they sung their farewell song. 

I hope to see them again next year. 

Uncle William. 



Fanners' Boys. 



The following article, which we find in the 
Valley Farmer, we commend to the attention 
of every farmer's boy. Parents should also 
point it out to their sons, and, if necessary, 
read it to them carefully, and then hand the 
article over to them, without comment, unless 
the remarks be of a mild, pleasing nature: 

" In the wide world there is no more import- 
ant thing than farmers' boys. They are not 
so important for what they are as for what 
they will be. At present they are of little con- 
sequence too often. But farmers' boys always 
have been, and we presume always will be, the 
material out of which the noblest men are 
made. They have health and strength ; they 
have bone and muscle ; they have heart and 
will ; they have nerve and patience ; they have 
ambition and endurance ; and these are the 
materials that make men. Not buckrams and 
broadcloth, and patent leather, and beaver fur, 
and kid gloves and watch seals, are the mate- 
rials of which men are made. It takes better 
stuff to make a man. It is not fat and flesh, 
and swagger. and self-conceit; nor yet smart- 
ness, nor flippancy, nor foppery, nor fastness. 
Those boys make fools, not men ; not men such 
as the world wants, nor such as it will honor 
and bless. 

** Not long hair, nor much beard, nor a cane, 
nor a pipe, nor a cigar, nor a quid of tobacco, 
nor an oath, nor a glass of beer or brandy, nor 
a dog or gun, nor a pack of cards, nor a novel, 
nor a vulgar book of love and murder, nor a 
tale of ai&entures, that makes a man, or has 



anything to do with making a man. Farmers' 
boys ought to keep clear of all these idle, fool- 
ish things. They should be employed with 
nobler objects. They have yet to be men of 
clear grit, honest, intelligent, industrious men, 
— who shall love their country and and their 
kind. With the means they possess how easy 
for them to be in faot first class men. They 
have land and stock and tools ; they have health 
and time and mind ; they have schools and 
churches and papers; they have books and 
perseverance, and the heart and hand for work. 
More than this they need not. Let them awake 
and work and read and study. It is not all 
work, nor yet all study, that will make them 
men of the right stamp. They must work in- 
telligently, and study with an earnest purpose 
of being benefitted, and then they will become 
what they ought to be, the real 'men of the 
world." 



The Flying Squirrel. 

The Flying Squirrel is a very pretty little 
animal. Its color is nearly like that cf the 
common Red Squirrel. When full grown, it is 
about nine inches long, Including the tail, and 
five across, when extended for flying Though 
in reality it does not fly, merely sailing off 
from some elevated position, in a slanting di- 
rection, downwards. When at the height of 
20 or 30 feet, it will go six or eight rods. Its 
habits are nocturnal, that is, it goes out only 
in the night, except when disturbed. It usu- 
ally makes its nest in some old hollow tree, 
where it stays through the day, till twilight, 
when it comes out and sails off to the foot of 
some tree, in the direction in which it wished 
to go, ascends that, and sails off again, and so 
on to the end of its journey. When the moon 
shines, or it is bright starlight, it will remain 
out all night, procuring food. When on a tree 
after nuts, it makes a noise between that of a 
mouse and that of the red squirrel. It is easi- 
ly tamed, and makes a nice pet. One which I 
once had became so tame in two days that it 
would sit on my hand and eat, taking the nuts 
ftom my fingers. When done eating, it would 
climb all over me, and when it got tired, it 
would curl up under my arm, or in my sleeve. 
One time, when I had it out to feed it, all of a 
sadden it was missing. I searched the room 
all over, took off my coat and vest, but no 
squirrel was to be found. At length I told my 
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were goix) friends. The dog went direotlj to 
the oMt and began paving one of the pockets, 










and looked up at me, as much as (o asj .- "here 






is the aqulrrel." I looked in the pcckot, Bud, 






■ore enough, there wne Mr. Squirrel, all cud- 
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dtDd down as niceir as could be. It would eat 
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three or four hickory nuts or haiel nala, and 












It« neat irae soft Sannel raga. If taken out in 






the oTBuiog, UwoaldbeeomerestleeB.and aeem 






to wiib to make lis eieape. I kept it leTeral 






moallis, and it seemed to thrite ntcelj, but 






finallj it was killed, apparent];, b; ihe firing 






[For the Vlwaain Vamw.] 




UnCL. W.LIIAII. 


Oed UMi OUT Gallant SoUiar Bar* 1 




8om> Thing! About the B«k, «b. 


Ni» In IhtHe difi ot blood inil ttriCa, 
When Ubtrty htnt\t danudt 






The HcriBi* at «H (nil lite, 




Our little readers will remember ihat In our 






laet number we promised something about the 


.jfb™'is?"u;^inri£r'*^' 




color and currenU of the eca. It so happens. 


U(idt'Te«ourK>ll>nc'Zildl<irl»7it 




however, that the printers have, by mistake, 
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put two of Uncle Williain's pleasing stories In 






Ijpe instead of one, and to Ihcre is not room 


Thtj burial >ll Amblllun'i dtwmi. 




ID Ihe "Corner" this time Tor "Some Tbiaga 


And Willi wllb bnTe, thouth addiaid hHHi 
Ta ilrBggl" mid inir'i hliluoui doIw. 




about the Sea." 


Wtth rich ravirdi. en lib depnru, 
aoi 1>1» OUT ffillMl HildlH l»Til 
III 




aiHLs._ThaTe are two kinds of girls. One 










prls thai are good for parlisi^ rides, TUlta, 


Aod orjihUg ibu cbKki ibiilr ee**; 




balls, «to., and wheae ohief dalight is in sncb 


When niblHt In mmpuilunt ilnwi, 
Ot.l«.of.ln,gf bniulj^.,, 






then, with |»*»r M ihaQ A, wronj. 
Ood blln our ElllkDI uldl.r buji. 










oheerfUl in the dining roam, Uie siok room and 


"whra'hh f^^uk^^'d ^^^JX!'un, 






Wlitcb >'>ii tb« rw or dMth dHtrofn, 




widely in eharaoLer. One is often a torment 




W home, Ihe other a blessing. One la a moth. 


Which In 11 hop* and ploaiiure b^th 
UDd blM our g>IUnt Kidlsr l»ri'< 




oonsainlag eior^thing about her; the other is 








Aod wIhhi tti* ihKlc of bitti* »nM^ 
nhee " Blood and Tanimnca" li^ crj. 




her pathway. Now it does not necessarily fol- 
low that there should be two classe* of girU. 


Whap •hrlOii or flrui uid doIh or dniml 
When conrsg*, ungor, nnli«, ^^J[^ 










fj both a little, and unite their good qnaUtiea 


Ood bl«H oar gilliul Mldl.r bojlt 




in one. 


Where'Kr tlier (re. whalt'er thalr r*te. 




gerLearo in childhood, if you can, that 


Mv i"7 moke glitd tbt ilMolue, 




happiness is not outeide, but Ineida. A good 
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which no riches and and no olrcumstanoa alone 


llu Irulb Urmtooli to ilnuo win; 




can ever do. 
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Whtn the present war shall be orer* what a 
glorious history may be written. But I speak 
not now of great Generals and Commanders, 
who, under the inspiration of leadership, and 
with thainagnetie tjw of the world upon them, 
•hall have aohieyed their several triumphs; 
but of those who have laid aside the plow, and 
stepped from behind the anyil and the printing 
press, and the oounter, and from out the shop, 
and with leaping pulses, and without hope of 
reward, laid an honest heart and strong right 
arm on the altar of their country ; some to 
langnish in prison, with undressed wounds, 
defying taunts and insults, hunger and thirst, 
ihair plaeea of sepnlture even unknown, and 
their names remembered only at some desolate 
hearthstone, by a weeping widow and orphans, 
and whose last pulse-be^at was *• for their ooun- 
try." 

By many a cottage fireside shall old men tell 
tales to wondering childhood, that shall bring 
forth their own precious harvest ; sometimes 
of those who, inclosed in meshes too cunningly 
woTen to sunder, wore hated bandages over 
loyal hearts, and with gnashing teeth and list- 
ening ear, and straining eyeballs, bided their 
time to strike ! Men who planted that the ty- 
rant might reap; whose wiyes and children 
went hungry and shelterless, that he might be 
housed and fed. Nor shall woman be forgot- 
ten, who, with quiveriog heart and smiling lip, 
bade God-speed to him than whom only her 
country was dearer, and turned bravely back 
to her lonely home, to fight the battle of life 
with no other weapon than faith in Him who 
feedeth the ravens. All these are the true he- 
roes of this war ; not alone they who have 
memorials presented, and'if they die, pompous 
monuments erected, but the thousands of brave 
fellows who know, if they fall, they wiU have 
mention only among ** the list of killed and 
wounded. " Who, untrammeled by precedents, 
shall write us such a history ? 

♦ 

The Great Kapoleon. 

We find the following graphic picture of 

Napoleon the First in <* Marins," the third 

part of Victor Hugo^s great work, " Les Mis- 

erables. '* W ould G od we, too, had a Napoleon, 

for a time, just now. 

** He was everything. He was complete. — 
He had in his brain the cube of human facul- 
ties. He made codes like Justinian, he dictat- 
ed like Caesar, his oonversation joined the 
lightning of Pascal to the thunderbolt of Tac- 
itus, he made history and he wrote it, his bal- 
letins are Iliads, he combined the figures of 
Newton with the metaphors of Mohammed; 
ho left behind him, in the Orient, words as 
gruMl as the Pyramids ; at Tilsit he taught 
mi^iosty to emperors ; at the Academy of Soi- 



enoes he replied to La Place ; in the Gounoi 
of State he held his ground with Merlin ; % 
gave his soul to the geometry of those and ti 
trickery of these; he was legal with the attoi 
neys and sidereal with the astronomers ; ]Xk 
Cromwell blowing out one candle when tvi 
were lighted, he went to the temple to cheapej 
a curtain tassel ; he saw everything ; he knei 
everything ; which did not prevent him froif 
laughing a good man's laugh by the eradle o 
his little ehUd ; and all at onoe startled Bar<4f 
listened, armies set themselves in maroh, par^ 
of artillery rolled along, bridges of boali 
stretched over the^vers, clouds of cavalry gal 
loped in the hunioane, cries, trumpola, a trea 
bling of thrones everywhere, the frontiers q| 
kingdoms oscillated upon the map, the soun« 
of a superhuman blade was heard leaping fron 
its sheath, men saw him standing erect in thi 
horixon with a fiame in his eyes, unfolding in 
the thunder of his two wings, the Grand Armj 
and the Old Guard, and he was the archangel 
of War!" 



NEWS SUMMARY. 



STATE MATTERS. 



State Agl Booms, MAnisoN, Nov., 1862. 
— NoTiCK is hereby g^ven that the Annual 
Meeting of the Wisconsin State Ag. Society, 
for the year 1862, will be held in these Rooms 
on Wednesday the 10th day of December next, 
at 3 o'clock, P. M. 

The Report of the Ezeoutive Committee and 
certain amenkments to the Constitution of the 
Society, will bo laid before the meeting. 

J. W. HOYT, Srcretarp. 



Military Affltirs in Wisconsin have pre- 
sented nothing of greater interest daring th« 
past month than the violent resistacoe of the 
draft in Ozaukee and the threatened resistance 
in Milwaukee and Green Bay. 

The damage done to property and personi 
by the mob in Ozaukee was very serious, but 
the prompt and energetic action of the Govern 
nor and of. the Provost Marshal quickly set- 
tled the disturbance by making prisoners of 
the cowardly traitors, who have disgraced 
themselves and tarnished the glory of (he State 
by their wicked and futile defiance of the 
authority of the Government. 

Troops were sent to Milwaukee to preveni 
a similar outbreak at that place, and with thi 
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most Batisfaotory re8ult»<-4he draft baving 
gone off qaietly. 

QoB. Pope and staff hare arranged to make 
the headquarters of the Department of the 
Northwest at Madison for the ooming winter. 



-♦» 



Market Prices of produce are steadily 
improTing, though not immensely remunerative 
to the &rmer as yet. It seems quite impossi- 
ble that they should retrograde, howoTor, and 
none ezoept such as are obliged to sell should 
worry themselves with trying to find market. 



NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 



Touching the progress of the war we have 
nothing to reoord, save that Qen. McOleUan 
has been superceded by Gen. Bumside— that 
the Grand Army has been taid to be in motion 
for some time — that Gen. Mitchell, one of the 
noblest and most efficient of all the officers in 
the army service, has died — and that winter, 
with its storms and impassable roads, is likely 
to fall upon the army ere it wakes up from its 
apalling lethargy. 



FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 



Franoe, it is said, threatens us wit^ war un- 
less our Government shall unqualifiedly repu- 
diate the acts of Gen. Butler touching his 
treatment of the property and persons of French 
citizens in New Orleans ; and it is understood 
that the Secretary of State will accede to their 
demands. 

Spain is also disposed to still further com- 
plicate our national difficulties by making un- 
reasonable exactions relative to the destruction 
of one of her ships off the coast of Cuba. 

England takes no further steps toward med- 
dling with our affairs. It is understood that 
at Liverpool and Glasgow iron steamers are 
fitting out with a view to falling into the hinds 
of the Rebels, and so preying upon our com- 
merce. 

Russia maintains her nobis stand as the true 
friend of America. 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 

Tl&e ^Farmer'' will not be dlseontlaned 

to snlMerfben without an order, nnlew at the option of 
the pQbUahen. 



,d Volumes for 1861i»— We AaU haTe 
ooplei of the Fabmib fbr 1882 boond la neat rabetantlal 
cloth coren, with gilt letter backi, at |1,12^ 

o 
Several Coniniwiileations intended fbr the 
Igricnltnral Department of this nnmber came too lata 
and hare conaeqnently been deferrell until Jannary. 
▲rtielei appropriate for either the Agricnttiml, Stock, 
Bee, ex the Hortlcnltaral Departmeati ehoold be In the 
Idltor'e hands by the ftnt day of the month praviona to 
th% month for which they are intended. 



Bimdimff tlte « Fanmer»>>— Irery penon who 
takes the TABiin, and who Talnes It lor reference and 
•ubeequent use will find that it payt to haTO it bound. 
The expense is bnt 40 cents, if done by Mr. Suckow, whose 
adrertisement will be fonnd in this nnmber, and whose 
work is of the best qnality. Subscribers who cannot 
otherwise get their sereral numbers to the bladeiy In 
question, may find It coaTenlent to send by m«nben of 
the Legtelature. 



Hotes of Trawel im Buvopo am aeoessaiUy 

postponed until January, when they will be resumed and 
continued without further interruption. A letter on the 
Alps designed for this number has been crowded out by 
the Index, the necessity for the publication of which did 
not occur to us until there was already matter eaoogfa in 
type to quite fill all the aTailable space. 

Blskg^fleeiit Street Potatoes* — ^IVortMjr 
Bxaaaple fbr tlte Boys l-~A fbw days ago our 

porter was obsenred upon the office stairs, lustUy tngging 
away at a ponderous package, which bore this inscription 
— M To the Editor of WiscoKUN Fabvsk, Madison, Wis." 
Was it mineralogical specimens from the old world, a 
new-&nglcd machine forwarded for exhibition by some 
lucky patentee, or was it a parcel of big nuggets of gold 
from some fortunate PikeVFeaker, whose partiality fbr 
the Tarmxe bad prompted him to giro it a generous l(/l 
in the time of need ? No, it was five vwiutrout tweet po- 
tatoetl — worthy products of the skill and enterprise of 
Master Henry Williams, of Palmyra I We meant to haTO 
sent them to the ^ay^cales and haTe them weighed, JasC 
for curiosity's sake, but somehow they found their way, 
peaca-meal, Into the oven before we liad time to attend to 
it ; so that the best idea we can giro of their ponderosi^ Is, 
that nine able-bodied men and womt»n fed upon tfaom for 
supper, and that a portion of one, quite large enough for 
a small meal, remained, after all had done their best I 

This Master Henry, who planted and cultiTated these 
excellent giant potatoes, is a boy of about 13 years of afs. 
Daring the past year he has had the Immedlata oara of 
his fothet's garden, done the cAorat about tha hoMBi ai> 
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tended the Academ j, where he stends at the head of his 
claMf and. In addition to all thU, takes leaaoae In music 
apd does more sensible playing, at odd spells, than moat 
hojB who do nothing else but play. MoreoTer he has, 
for two years, taken the Fakmie In his own name, paying 
for It, in adfanoe, with his own money, and turning It to 
good praetloal account, as yon see. 

Aa a reward for his industry and ambition, and Ibr the 
splendid prise potatoes, we hare sent him '*The Oarden ;" 
a Mnnnal of Practical Hortienltnre, published by Fowler 
it Well^ And we, farther, eommend his example to the 
maltitnde of boys under whose notice thb record may 
foil. All may not be able to raise such potatoes, but they 
may, if they will, do something else Just as worthy, 

inM Osier UVUlo'w*— If any one wants slips of 
the Ofller If Hlow for planting next spring, let him i^ply 
te J. P. Beard, Esq., of Bprlngdale, Dane county, who 
gonaronsly offers the cnttings ' free, gratis, for nothing,' 
and m good dinner * to boot I ' Cheap enough at half the 

prlee. 

■ ■ ♦ 

8«« Time Table of Milwaukee k Prairie du Chien 
Railway. This road, as now managed, is one of the beet 
ia thlf country. The officers are men of ability, prompt- 
neaa end enei^, the conductors Tory gentlemanly and 
obliging. Jnst recently several new cars hare been put 
upon the road, which, for style of construction and ele- 
gance of fomishlng, are superior to anything we have 
fleea either in this country or In Europe. They were 
mannfoetured at Milwaukee, and are alike oredltable to 
the city and to the managers of the road. 

^'Opiniona of ibe Preee."— Thi Wiscovsin 
FAmifxa has ncTor been much inclined to ** blow its own 
trumpet," though the Press of the State and country has 
frequently given it excellent occasion for so doing. Read- 
era who have little or no acquaintance with the Fakmbb, 
and yet who may desirs the opinion of unprt^udiced par- 
tleo oonoemlng its merits, are respectftiUy referred for 
thli the first time since we have managed the paper to 
the opinions of several such parties, as published on the 
page immediately following the Index. We have any 
quantity of similar endorsements, but have no room for 
end, beeldes, these seem to us sufficient. 



NOTICES OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 



Bee advertisement of Aiken's Knitting Machine ; also 
artleleen Knitting Machines in Mechanical Department. 
Prlnee k Oo.'s Melodeons are likewise illustrated In de- 
partment of " Art, Science, Statistics." See advertisement 
D. Appleton k Co. advertise the ** New American Cyolo- 
padia.*' Too much can scarcely be said in &vor of this 
Oreat Work. It is, of itself a complete library, giving 
the latest and most reSlable information on all sul^eets. 
iTo head of a family can afford to do without it, and no 
aa4>itioue youth could make a better Investment of 
aoMy than in its purchase. 



By reference to the first page of cover, It will be seen 
that we have Included this splendid work among eur 
priaes. An excellent <^portnnity is thus afforded for any 
parson anxious to have the Cyclopsedia to get It without 
a oent of money, while, at the same time he is helping 
forward the good cause of agricultural Improvement. 
Bead the advertliement and report with a list of rabeerf- 
bers sufficiently large to secure the prise. 

7%« Btoominffton Nuntry is advertised by Mr. Phoenix. 
One could hardly have more cordial endorsements than 
those published by Mr. Phoenix, aa ftirniahed by some of 
the beat cltiaens of Wisconsin, and we shall expect him to 
secure a large patronage fhim this portion of the country. 

Messrs. 0. S. WUley k Oo.'s advertisement in this num- 
ber will be read by all who are contemplating making 
purchases of stock Ibr next year's planting. Mr. Willey 
has a good many years of experience In the btts{ne«,aad 
declares his determination not to be outdone by any of 
his horticultural brethren In either the quality or prices 
of whatever he haa to sell. 

See Wheeler k Wilson's Sewing Machine advertisement. 
These are probably the most popular machines, all things 
considered, in the world, and we have accordingly adopt- 
ed them as prises. See Prospectus. 



OUR BOOK TABLE . 



Thanka for copies of "Results of Meteorological 
Observations for the period of 186i-'60," and for M%)or 
Delafield's great Report on the Art of War in Europe. 

The Work on Meteorology was prepared under the di- 
rection of Prof. Henry, the able and Indefatigable Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, and at the joint 
expense of the Patent Office and the Institute. It is an 
immense volume of 1219 pages quarto, and embraces the 
condensed tabulated reports of the meteorological' condi- 
tions at a large number of stations in British America 
and in all the States. 

It is works like this, that to the careless, unselentlfle 
mass of the people mean nothing and are of no worth, 
which are the germ of great discoveries, destined, in the 
future, to give to man new power over the elements and 
forces of nature. 

The Report on the Art of War, Ac., is entirely apropos 
as well as intrinsically valuable. Wish it could furnish 
us the great military desideratum of the times— a key to 
the method and the Man essential to the crushing of the 
Rebellion. Science Is always of valne-«except now and 
then, when it secures to mediocre, inefficient men the 
place of power which Genius is alone competent to fill. 
It Is well to fight sclentiflcally, we suppose, but It's a 
great deal better to %ohip the enemy t Since the profound- 
ly scientific and most masterly inactivity of the Orand 
Army of the Potomac our prayer has been for the resur- 
rection of Oeneral Jackson— a man who, had he been 
Qeneral In Chief, would long ago have sworn ** By the 
Eternal I" stamped upon the enemy and squelched him 
forever. May Qod give us a Max I 

Address Dr. a ILCleaveiand» Cincinnati, Ohio. ' 
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